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Rail transport is tho blood stream 
of a nalions' commerce and indus- 
try. It keeps the flow of raw 
products moving continuously to 
production certres and of manufac- 
tured goods to consuming centros. 


The Raiiways' short term measures 
for an increase of transport capa- 
city, in ihe current busy season 
that is now at its height, by 10 to 
20 per cent over last year have 
borne fruit. 


The Railways ere now planning for 
providing much increased transport 
facilities to meet the rapidly 
growing needs of the country's 
industries and commerce in ihe 
Second Five Year Pian. 
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restriction because while giving 
you pleasure, they fortify you with 
extra energy, too. 
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By seltdedication one obtains consecration; by 


consecration one obtains grace. - 


By grace one obtains reverence, and by reverence . 


3 -is truth obtained. 
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manas, the Rajputs, who call 
themselves Khasas, a name which 


they share with many communi . 


ties .in Kashmir, Himachal Pra- 
desh and Uttar Pradesh; the 
Doms, grouped in several. castes, 
of which the Bagjis, or profes- 
sional musicians, are the most im- 
portant; and lastly, the Koltas, the 
descendants of the aborigines, the 
survivors of the race belonging to 
the pre-historic Kol culture.. 


The areas in which these com- 
munities live are Jaunsar-Bawar in 
the Dehra Dun district; the Upper 


Rawin Jaunpur in-the Tehri-Garh- 


wal district; the Upper Rampur ~ 


Though these communities gene: E 1 


Bushar in the Himachal Pradesh, | 
the Spitti and Lohal in the Pun- ۳ 
E 


jab. 


rally share a common way. .of life, Ee 





each of them has traditions and UM 


Like Panditji, 
everyone of us must go on dis- 


My YOUNG FRIEND, 


1 E would be a bold man, 
indeed, who would say “I 
know India. J 


covering it, day after day. 

Two years ago, when I tour ed 
Jaunsar-Bawar in the Dehra Dun 
district of Uttar Pradesh, as. well 


-as some parts of Tehri-Garhwal, I 


` came across a strange community; 

a fossil of the age of the Maha- 

- bharata. Y also went to a couple 
of their villages, visited some of 

their shrines, witnessed their 

- dances, and collected some infor- 
mation about them. 


X 


These interesting communities 


live in the lower Himalayas at a 


height from 3,000 to 7,000 feet. All 


- of them, except the Kinnars, are 


5 s divided into four castes: the Brah- 


IH 


is. .Mahasu. ` . Be 


origin,- though several have been 
"metamorphosed beyond recogni- 
tion. . Their principal | deity, how- 
: ever, 


? 


* 


Mahasu, with his three brothers, 
lived in Kashmir. Ages ago, a demon 
called Kirbir Dana, was spreading 
terror throughout Jaunsar-Bawar. 
As in the epic story of the Panda- 
vas, the demon was eating up the 


members of the family of a Brah- : 


mana. His name was Una Bhat. 


Ultimately, with his three sons and 2 | 


one daughter, he fled to the forests 


on the banks of the Yamuna, plan- 


ning to take his CURE on the 
demon. 


One night the Mahasu brothers : 


appeared to Una Bhat in a dream 


and advised him to proceed ta 


Kashmir and invoke their aid: 


Una set out for Kashmir the next 


day and ultimately succeeded in 
persuading the Mahasus to come to 
Jaunsar-Bawar and: destroy the 
demon. Una was told by the 
Mahasus to return to his own coun: 


try and, as a parting gift, the ٦ 


Una “greyed TEE = 
Mendrat, where, according to the . 
instructions given, he threw some _ 


Chalda (that is, the moving), one 


of the four’ Mahasus, gave Una a - 


handful of rice, an earthen vessel 
and his own staff and told him 
that when he was hungry, he had 


only to strike the staff on. the ; 
earth to find the rice ready cooked. 7 


in the vessel. 


On the way, 
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customs peculiar to: itself. Their 
way of life is in many ways. aou 
deluvian. 


These communities are tHenetore 
of considerable anthropological and 
If they 
were to be studied in the context 
of the different cultural strata re- 
corded in our ancient literary 
works, and particularly the Maha- 
bharata, they would certainly 
throw considerable light on the 
early stages of the social evolution 
of man, particularly in India. 


There is a ‘staggering’ of cul- 
tures in India. Its tradition of 
toleration has so far enabled 
pockets of communities with wide- 


-ly divergent ways of life to live 


happily in isolated self-sufficiency. 
Their pockets represent different 
stages of culture, often removed 
from each other by centuries <in 
point of evolution. Yet there is an 


undercurrent of harmony running ' 


between them and those parts of 
the country where life- is more 
fluid. 


The most interesting features of 
the life of these communities are 


their pantheon, their .polyandrous 
- customs and their history. 


^ Bthnologically, the  Khasas 


‘appear to be Aryans and call 


themselves Rajputs. Inter-mar- 


riage between the Brahmanas and. 


these Rajputs is very frequent; 
thus both of them constitute one 
group. | 


^e Most of the Gads worshipped by 
` these communities are of Hindu 


‘sociological importance. 
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The first room contains an 


described it to.me. - It had four. 
compartments; one. leading into the 
other. 
altar; in the. next are. arranged 
dhols and ransingas, . the drums 
and bugles, the sacred musical in- 
struments which are played upon 


by the Bagjis at, most social and | 


religious functions. The third room 


contains a multitude of images of . 


-Mahasu, has . 
attached to him a: pujari, the man 


the Hindu Gods. In the fourth, 
Mahasu is -enthroned with his 
three brothers and one sister, all 
their images being made of metal. 


I also went to a temple of 
Mahasu.in one of the villages. I 
visited. It was a wooden struc- 
ture, as temples all over India 
must have been before stone came 
to -be used . twenty-five hundred 
years ago. I crawled up a very 
narrow -wooden staircase into the 


one-roomed shrine, entering it by- 


a very low, narrow door. A: num: 


ber of symbols, images and. musical 


instruments were placed all round 
the wall. In the centre of the 


room was Mahasu, surrounded by: 
-a crowd of images. 


In every temple, 


who does puja (worship) ‘and. a : 


~ 


The 11101. 


thani or mali, through whom he 


has to invoke Mahasu, he first goes 


on a fast; then, sitting in front of 
the deity, he prays. Slowly, the | 


mali starts trembling and his 


head shakes till he is almost UN: 


conscious. Mahasu - then p 


Una 


` speaks to his people.’ 
job is very strenuous. When he 


e 
12 - A 


e 


rice into nhelToins iiiver, rendering. 


KAypir harmless.‏ یس سن 
"OH di hrs Sunday after his‏ 
arrival in  Jaunsar -Bawar,‏ 
yoked an - unbroken heifer to a‏ 
plough and had it driven by an un-‏ 
married oy,iwho-had never driven‏ 
"As he had been‏ :8506105606106 
reacts plough. turned golden and‏ 
He REALS? silver: Five- furrows‏ 


| ا مت‎ of which a 


StónéiJrüage appeared: ` These re- 


‘presented the four Mahasus and 


tBeikfniotner Deolari.: The first to 


-appears was Basak, with his’ thigh 
: transfixed by: a plough’share. Then 


cate Pibasaka with a wound in his 
ear; then Baitha with an injured 


“eye. Chalda alone appeared hale 


and hearty. 


fz "The “first three remained in 
temples. dedicated to them, while 
Chalda-had to:be taken in proces- 
Sion’ from .one "Khut to another. 


‘Deolari; the mother, appeared in 


۱ the ‘fifth furrow and a temple for 


her image "was erected in a.field.. 
Una ‘worshipped the Mahasus 


° and order ed ‘his youngest son, who 
became a deopujari, to serve them. . 


The second son was directed to 


. strike a ‘gong and became a Raj- 


put, while the third son became a 
musician, or Bagji. The two Maha- 
sus, Basak and Pibasaka, left for 
Garhwal, while Baitha and Chalda 
remained -behind. The temple at 
Henol is dedicated to Baitha, while 
Chalda is always on the move. 


٠ A friend of mine, who had been 
to the Temple of Mahasu at Henol, 


} 


ur : | 18 


high esteem, and the Bagjis, the. 
musicians, play a, very imponan a 


part on such. occasions. . 


Bhima, as the hero of. the festi-.' 
vals, has to perform prodigies of 
dance heroics on such occasions. 


The man who impersonates him is _ 


selected with great care, and he 
has to prepare himself for the part 
for days beforehand: During the 
dance, his strength, endurance 
arid agility, are severely tested. It 
is believed that on such. occasions, 
Bhima himself takes possession of 
the dancer, who, after the festival, 
enjoys the privilege of wearing a 
silver bracelet. as a mark of dis- 
tinction. 


How the communities of J aun- 
sar-Bawar and the adjoining areas. 
came to worship the Pandavas, is 
a very interesting question. No 
doubt, after his retirement, their 


‘father, Pandu, lived in the. Himd- 


layas with his- wives, Kunti and 
Madri.. The Pandavas. were. also 
born there, possibly near the place 
called Pandukeshwar, on the way 
to Badrinath. When Kunti en- 


joined that all the five brothers ' 
‘should take Draupadi -as their 
common  wife—a flagrantly un- 


orthodox affair in Aryavarta—she 
may have been following the .cus- 


tom of the Himalayan Tegiong ge 
where she had lived with her hus: . 


band. 


The most مات‎ TES of -— 
‘these areas are the few villages - 
Called Fateh-parvat, in the Upper 
Rawin of Jaunpur, in the Tehri- 
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possession .of him .and,. speaks 
through his. mouth... 


I:tried to induce the mali-of the 
temple I visited to invoke Mahasu 
for my benefit. But I had no luck. 
After. a certain amount of effort 
he told me that Mahasu did not 
want. to speak to me. It was very 
unkind of him;: perhaps I was not 
fit to be spoken to. Ay 


3 ok 


In most of the areas, apart from: 


Mahasu, the favourite deities aré 
the Pandava brothers, the heroes 
of the Mahabharata. ‘Time seems 
to have stood still in these parts 
of the Himalayas after the Panda- 
vas climbed to Heaven by Sato- 
pantha, a snow-peak near Mana, 
the last village on the Indo- Tibetan 
border. 


Many important -Spots in these 
areas have associations: with. one or 


the other of the five-sons of Pandu. 


. Some of the Khasa villages have 
temples dedicated to the Pandavas, 
called .Pandavon-ki-chawri, and the 
courtyards of most of the temples 
are called Pandavon-ka-Angan. 


Bhima is the most popular of the 
Pandava deities of this region, all 
۶۶ہ‎ whom are very touchy and 
ready to take offence at the 
slightest lapse or misdeed. 


The .main feature: of the social 
and religious festivals of these 
areas. -is the’ Pandava Dance, in 
"which most of the people in these 


‘villages join. The persons who act ` 


.'as the fiye Pandavas are neum in 
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parvat Khasas, who, having. won: 


a victory, forswore allegiance to 


the gods of the enemies arid accept. ری‎ 


ed their enemy, Duryodhan, as 


their guardian deity? 
* 


The marriage customs of the 
Khasas and other members of 
these communities are most inte. 
resting. They - observe . Manu's 
Law. Anuloma marriage, ie. a 
marriage between, a high-caste 
man and a lower- caste woman; is 


valid; pratiloma ‘marriage, ie. a` 
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marriage between (a  high-caste 
woman and a lower-caste man is 
ordinarily not; at the same time, in 


many of these areas, pratiloma is " 


permitted between the Brahmanas 
and the Rajputs. 


All the Khasa areas, of U. P. 


Himachal Pradesh and East Pun- 


jab, are polyandrous. In Jaunsar- 


Bawar, the bride generally goes ~ 


through a marriage ceremony with 


the eldest of the brothers, but be- 


comes the wife of them all. There 
is both polyandry and polygyny. 
The ‘eldest brother, however, is the 
master of the household. 
in his presence, ` 
brothers do not even talk to the 
common wife. Whatever domes- 


tic felicity they enjoy with her has - 


to be found under the open. skies. . 


In- Bawar, on the other. ‘hand, 
every brother has a day allotted 
to him for consorting with his wife.” 
The wife, however, has an salter- 


native, She’ can get rid oe her 


14 

"Their presiding 
deity is Duryodhan. He is the god 
and king of the people, and is 
offered tribute. Here his enemies, 
the Pandavas, are the demons. 


In Fateh-parvat, Duryodhan is 
true to his reputation. If. you 
visit any of its. villages and fail to 


offer a buffalo, a goat, or even a` 


rupee, to Duryodhan, he will see 
to it that you.suffer some perma- 
^nent injury. “He even. orders. his 
people, through the thani of 
course, to steal a buffalo from the 
neighbouring villages or to kill 
‘someone, 


Duryodhan in life was highly 
political-minded and even as a 
god, his. tastes have remained un- 
changed. 


During the last general dites 
"party organisers approached the 
.headinan of these villages for 


'—*'votes. The community was in dis- 


| tress. They had never heard such 
importunities before, and they did 
not know exactly what they should 
do. So the pujari invoked Duryo- 
dhan, who, through the thani, com- 


‘manded that all the votes should: 


be cast for a particular candidate. 


It is difficult to explain why, of 
all the heroes of the Mahabharata, 


aft i the wicked Duryodhan came to 
- be worshipped. Did some of his 


adherents escape to the Himalayas 
after the battle of Bharata and 


`, found. this colony? Or; was there 


“a war between the Pandava- 
‘worshipping. Khasas and the Fateh- 


Garhwal district. 





08 
have an. interesting cultural pattern ٦ 
of their own. The spiritual heads” | 
of the community are the Llamas. — 


The eldest of the brothers 18 not 
only the husband of a common | 
wife but the owrier of all the.pro- ~ 


and the younger.brothers have no — — 


The Kinnars thus. have one ~~ 
common. trait with the J aunsaris, - و‎ 
polyandry. "True to their classical 
ashvua-turaga-mukhah, "٦ 


description, 
their faces are long and not unlike "٦ 
horses. At the  Vaishakhi fair, ` iod 


when they hold a community — z 


dance, every Kinnar wears the 


mask of -a horse; The Kinnart 
women have very sweet, musical ٦ 
voices, whiclr explains the. word 
kinnar a-kanthi—musically throated 


$e‏ نس 


T 


HM 
like a Kinnari—so often used in — 
Sanskrit literature. . Ai I E 

Un Ea 

‘Kalidasa has left admiring re- — 


ferences to. the: dances.and songs _ 
of the Kinnars. Harivamsa-refers — 
to them as. dressing themselves in — — 
flowers.and.leaves. Bana has.des- 7 
cribed them as experts in music. 
and dance, and even to-day, the- T 


ANE 
P 


possess 8 happy temperament. - 





There is; however, no. poly: 3 y 
amongst the Kinnars. If one of the ' NS - 
brothers marries another woman, : 
live separately. estu dE 

The Kinnar women work very . E. 

کے 


- hard. "With polyandry nd no. 


perty of the family. No partition — 
‘of the family property is permitted 2 


rights over the children: و سی‎ m 


. Kinnars sing, dance and smile and 


The has to go out of the fama ants me 
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multiple masters by going away to 


her parents; then, after seeking 


divorce from the first set of hus- 
bands and with the consent of her 
parents, she is free to choose any 
other man she likes. The new 


‘bridegroom, however, has to pay a 


bride-price to the husbands. 


‘Among the Khasas of Jubbal 
and Girupar in Sirmaur district, 
polyandry is restricted only to two 
brothers. If there is a third, he 


must marry another wife. 
The impact of modern - civilisa- 


tion is putting a great strain on 
the people of Jaunsar-Bawar. . Re- 
I heard of an educated 
Khasa' girl refusing to live . with 
any of the brothers of the person 
she had married. This young woman 


. insisted that, if in accordance with 


custom she was called upon to live 
with them, she would return to her 
father' s house and live with. any 
lover she likes. 


I heard another report of a 
curious case. A boy from Jaunsar- 
Bawar came to a school in .Dehra 
Dun. , The whole class began to 
tease the poor boy by asking him: 
“How many fathers have you got?" 
He innocently answered “Four” 
and his classmates made. fun of 
him. 


* E 
In an area in the Himachal Pra- 


i desh adjacent to the Khasa area 
lives the community of Kanowars - 


or.Kinnars.  Ethnologically, they 


. are different from the Khzsas and 


.cently, 


ww. 
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"'polygamy, s a large ‘number’ of girls 


remain unmar ried and “become 
jomoes, that is, become dedicated to 
the devata. (deity). If `a jomo 
marries, ‘the husband has to pay 
The parents 
value these jomoes very much for 
the household "work that "they «c do 


“while unmarried. 


The Kinnars are a highly moral 
tribe, and. I was told that the 
‘women, in particular, are. very 
loyal to their husbands. Evident- 
ly, they have been well-known for 
their morality from ancient times, 
for Bhishma in the Shantiparva, 
said that they are very mor 31 and 
can be kept as servants in the 


‘antahpura, women's apartments. 


So these are the. people . whom 


"Grandfather Bhishma had met and 
-come to appreciate Now three 


thousand years later, they form 

the remarkable primitive society 
which has neither forgotten its 
culture nor left its ancestral home 


"under the shadow of the: eternal 
snows; a people who sing and, 
‘dance and lead a merry life, bliss- 


fully ignorant of the fact that their 


fellow-men have left joy behind 
-and embarked upon . a perilous 


journey to atomic extinction. 
What a wonderful land is India! 


Yours sincerely, 





‘a fine to the devata. 


7 ۲ : - 
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you 
cursed | 
by . Dürvasas, lost all his: posses- _ 
sions and had to seek the: aid of 
Lord Shiva? And don't you know _ 
the fate of this god Dharma at the _ 
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E = -= =. -— 
Thi تر‎ 
from: “Skanda Purana”, 
‘apart from. its moral | 
lessons “exemplifies the 
conflict between . the 
view - points .~ of thes 
= Vedantic and Mi imamstc - 
` schools. of thought s in 














Mese ie te Ce ےر ہس‎ wee د‎ 


punished you suitably... What. ‘do 1 


you mean.by calling. this’ -yagna- 
bhoomi a -cremation ground? Is 
not auspicious Lord ‘Vishnu, who 
is yagna-incarnate present here? 


Is not Indra who has performed a 
Is. 
not here god Dharma who protects — 
There are Agni, Bri- . 


hundred yagnas. present here? 


all yagnas? 
haspati—the priest of the Devas. 


There is Vashishtha and the rest of اہ‎ 8 


the Rishis. What more do. you- 
I think you are sobsessed 
with your friend Shiva.” 


want? 


Replied Dadheechi: “Oh Daksha! vx 
Don't you know the Vedas saying  _ 
that Vishnu is but Lord Shivas  — 
Shakti? And that He was the left ٦ 

eye and Dharma the right eye Of — 
۔‎ Ishwara or Shiva? Don’t 


remember that this Indra, 


" 
PM ELLE a FT یں‎ BEDE SETTER A mir: tin 
- t^^ n SS Ifug. * سد‎ 


:¦ Indian. philosophy.” 


FEBRUARY “12; 1096; 


Py ھچ‎ 37 
de. Sa * 
| ا‎ IVING 


I HE' relation between a. father. 

|j in-law and son-in-law. is prov- 
j` erbial. Daksha Prajapati was 

no.exception to the rule. 


Once he started performing a 
great yagna: He had invited all 
the great Rishis, . Lord Vishnu, 
Lord Brahma, Indr a, Agni and: all 
other gods, but not Lord Shiva, his 
son-in-law. 


Every arrangement had, been 
made and all the invitees were pre- 
sent at the yagnabhoomi. Among 
the Rishis was Dadheechi, who felt 
- the absence of Lord Shiva, not be- 
cause He was his friend or other- 
wise, büt because he realized that 
the object of the yagna would 
never. be realized without Lord 
Shiva who was the One to be 
pleased. 

Rising amidst pin-drop silence 
Dadheechi said: “Great Daksha, you 
have here all the great Rishis. and 
gods but it pains me not to see 
Lord Shiva who is the main Per- 
son.to be satisfied for the success 
of this yagna. Without Him this 
yagnabhoomi looks like a crema- 
tion ground." 


Enraged by this uncalled for 
- comment, Daksha replied: “Oh fool- 
ish brahmin, what doest thou 





وہ ہے 


sayst?. Had it.not been for the fact. 
that I am in diksha I would have 


b e 
[^ra ED 


M وو‎ P PORE NIE. 
pli e" v 
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Yes, it is probable 
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them fructify, i£ he has the power 


to do so? I shall explain my view 


further. You said that seeds do not . 


grow without your Ishwara. I say 
that all seeds will grow in their 


own good time when it comes, _ $ 


even so will they flower.and bear 
fruits. That has nothing to do with 
your Ishwara." 


Dadheechi: 
that actions bear fruit of their 
own in some cases; but mind you, 
without Divine Grace, they will per- 
ish soon. Even if done the wrong 
way, with Divine Grace, actions 
will bear fruit. Ishwara is not like 
your ordinary ‘witness. He is the 
sure guarantor of fruits. He en- 


ters the seed in the form of earth, . 


water etċ., and in His good time, 
mákes it sprout. .You said Time 


will do things; that Time is noth- — 


ing but my. Shiva. You were 
right in one statement, and, that 18, 
what can all these Murtis. whom 


you  'equated with Ishwara, 
assembled: here, do?” E. 
Daksha : could. not . tolerate 


Sage Dadheechi any further. 0 


he ordered him to: get out of the 


yagnabhoomi. ^. 
The sage walked out saying: 


“You fool you are asking me to 
get out, but all your greatness and 
affluence’ will soon flee from you" i 


کور 
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hands of Lord Shiva in the Mar- 
kandeya episode? This Agni is. but 
the eye of Lord Shiva. All know 
wel that your chief priest Brihas- 
pati, when he lost bis wife Tara, 
had to seek the help of Ishwara. 
There is only One God and that is 
Rudra. Listen to this, my good ad- 
vice, and “don’t: spite.’ the Great 
Shiva, so: that the object of ‘this 
your great yagna may be fulfilled. 
Without Ishwara inert seeds do not 
grow; even so actions do: not 
give. the desired. result without 
His<:grace.’ Like words .with- 
out meaning, like. a.person : with- 
- out dharma, like a woman without 
husband, actions. do :not succeed 
without Shiva. Like ablutions with- 
` out -darbha; like tarpan without 


— til, like havan without rice, .so is 


- action without Shiva." 


Daksha: Oh "brahmin, you are 
mad! All the paraphernalia for the 


: — yagna are ready here and the sacri- 


fice will be performed all right in 
“accordance with :shastric injunc- 


tions and the - yagna is ‘bound to 
Where : 


yield the desired : result: 
does your. Ishwara: figure in this 
picture? Actions fruitify. according 
‘to; their merits alone.- . At best 


x . your Ishwara is but a silent wit- 


mess to-all actions. .For, when you 
>> perform. things in the wrong way, 
~ why doesn't your Ishwara make 


Deprived of their proper position, a king, a noble - M 
lady, Brahmins, ministers, breasts, teeth, hair, nailsor = = ء٦‎ 


— Subhashita. _ me 


men do never shine. 


۰ 
>s 


it goes ` throughout ; 





; -eo-ordination; * bringing - them all, ) | 


as it were; into one focus. That 
is how K$ 
the history of the world... AN © 
these dissensions: must stop.) — 
"Courtesy: Advaita Ashram] 


= 


For, mark you, 


Ou Feb. 5, the country cele- 
brated the 94th birth anniversary 
; of this illustrious son of Mother 
India—u great reformer, peerless 
t 


organiser and master builder of 
the nation, whose favourite er- 
‘hortation was “the eye is in the ' 
jorehead, not in the back. 


d Move ' 
onward’, 





EFORE my mind rises one‏ مت 
of the marvellous verses of‏ |4 
the Atharva Veda Samhita‏ الا 
which says, “Be thou all of one‏ 
mind, be thou all of one thought,‏ 
for in the days of yore, the gods‏ 
being of one mind were.enabled to‏ 
receive oblations. That the gods‏ 
can be worshipped by men is be-‏ 
cause they are of one mind."‏ 


Being of one mind is the secret 
of society. And the more you go 
on fighting and quarrelling about 
all trivialities such as "Dravidian" 
and “Aryan,” and the question of 
Brahmins and non-Brahmins .and 
all that, the further you are off 
from that accumulation of energy 
and power which is going to make 
the future India. 
the future of India depends en- 
tirely upon that. This is the se- 
cret, accumulation of will-power, 
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HE: thought. that is uppermost‏ وج 
“in my mind" today is how to‏ ` 
ori. MES “combat the goonda rule that‏ 
‘to be fast enveloping us.‏ ہے 3 
-Intolerance' is a form of goonda-‏ 

"ism. IC is no less: disgraceful than 
“the savagery which we ‘see an- 
„nounced. n: thé ‘daily Press. Let 
all ‘political workers ponder well 
over ‘what ' is. ‘happening before 
them eyes.: ‘Let it "not be said by 


| تا‎ before" it: "was even ہت‎ 
| I: warn "the ‘people against falling 
into: “the* snare of the seemingly 
plausible: argument that in view of 
.... provocation, retaliation is in- 
evitable ‘and: "the only effective 

) method of putting an end to it. 
To answer brutality with brutality 
is to "admit one's moral and intel- 
. lectual. "bankruptcy. It can only 
- start. a vicious circle: of which we 
4 have: already’: seen: ' SO: many mani- 
` festations. | 
I can only say. that if we con- 
tinue out’ mad game, we will not 

. be able to retain independence. 
The outlook is dismal... Itisa- 

time for deep self-introspection, 

` self- examination and . Self-castiga- 
` tion. : 

[Condensed from Dawn of 

ML ec qnum ENG, Freedom] 
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a whole gets shattered into pieces. — 
We have, therefore, to be vigilant, 
and cautious in our thoughts, 
words and deeds. 25 

People living in the South, near ٠. 


Cape Comorin should remember 
that areas at the foot of the Hima- 


layas are as much theirs and per- ~~ 
mit me living near the Himalayas:  — 
to feel that Cape Comorin is mine: _ 


You must develop that sense of 
unity, that kind of patriotism 


which subordinates local, paro- . 
chial, caste or communal consider- _ 
ations to the interests of the A 


country at large: 


We should take the warniug s. 
which recent events in the country — 


jaye, given; and. I hope that gurpeo- " 


ple „would risento the Qecasion. 


Let a „make. our -contribution to . 

ihe, COUN : worthy; of. its | 
Past and worthy: of: greaten future. E 
EIR ید‎ Ted S 


m 
Cd 


A. rOUS t) ill. 4 not last ij thé 
forest is de slroyed. No State how- 
ecér good, strong or well-knit it 
may be, will be able to survive i 


the country as a whole 
fered [o pieces, 


Give Ur D 
CON arroüness. ۱ 


O 
Dr.‘Rajendra Prasad. 


gels, shat- 


o 
WT -HIS is a warning. Let, rus 
| take ` the ` warning in, t 
During recent wee qnt 
had the most disturbing ežhii 802 
"of what narrowness of ming can 
create in our midst. Peo per "Who 
had been working v ines atit t diii 
would never have tho ut that” à 
little change in the mu aries. of 
States would create suclt i upheav: 
as we have witnessed "n the “last 
few weeks. Let us. ‘Hope that: ‘this 
is the last of that ai لاف‎ that 
the country has’ ‘faced. : x 
It is for everyone o of Us, in’ wi jat- 
ever life he is sitWated or work he 
is engaged in, to see to it, that, we 
develop a serise "of, oneness" with 
the country äs. a “whole, ‘while prë- 
serving our „Special peculiarities. 3 
We should. not. miss ‘the: ‘forest 
‘while looking at the trees.. Trees 
will not last if. ‘the forest. is troy - 
ed. The Country aie: ane can, pres pri کے‎ 
States and Jio Sta ta ہت‎ 
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‘des 
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AE and wek: fe Tanay bi e, Will 
be ab to. 9 survive if the c fay untry, as 
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If we are to be worthy of our couniry, we must 
have big minds and big hearis...I am still more dis- 





Jawaharlal Nehru 


We belong to a great.country, a 
country that is not only great phy- 
sically but in things far more im- 


portant. If we are to be worthy. 


of our country, we must have big 


minds and big hearts, for small 


men cannot face big issues or aë- 
complish big tasks. 

Let us get back the purposeful- 
ness, the enthusiasm, the self-con- 
fidence and faith which moved us 
at the time of our struggle for free- 


dom. Let us put aside our petty, 
quarrels and factions” and think. » 
only of. the great, objective before. E 


us. 


A nation's work never ends. Men va 
may come and go, generations may = 
pass but the life of a nation goes oo 
on. We must remember the basic > 
fact that we can achieve little un: ٦ 
less there is peace in the country; = 
no. matter what policy we pursue. za HA 
There are some misguided people ^ d 
who indulge in’ violence and try tO © 


create disorder. I wonder bow any; - 


body with the least intelligence E * 


i * 


E tressed by those who... think only in terms of win: 
ning an election and forget ihat ihe cause of the 


country...is bigger... 








(ANA و‎ 


REAT questions face us and 
: our task ‘will not be over till 
* 4 we have answered them: Our 
- objective is to make it possible for 





"the millions of India to lead con- - 
E. tg یو‎ and رن‎ eun E 


dl iim‏ 0ا 


U. N: Baker و‎ 
F India is to be strong $  _ 
[Jes united, a. feeling of |: 
confidence must grow in ~ £s 
the mind of every citizen that $52 
he will be at home in any part $ —— 
of the country, whatever the § _ 
language. The measure- of a $ 


people's civilisation is the $ —— 
measure of protection, its $ = 
. people get without distinction 5 = 
of class, creed, language or $5 0 
culture. d کات‎ 

These safeguards again ` $7 am 


should not remain on paper, : aPN 
but must be fully implement- § | 
ed. I once again assure the $ ~~ 


people that adequate steps § ھ٠٦‎ 


will be taken to see that this- EP 
is done. E e be 

-The linguistic pattern of E 
States was: conceived in the ¢ 





'pre-independence days, ‘but its * i: A 
‘consequences were not fully $ m; 


visualised. They became ap- de is d 


. parent only with jhe passage $ | 
of time, but the real dangers _ E 


the only basis for reorganisa- Lm 


- tion of States ean only nee PCT 
¢ now in their fullest. - 


i F 1 
A cw 
($ LI 
t ¢ 
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-of emphasising language as. 


to us all It would be a 43 = 
„failure of duty if we do mou | 


democratic and 4: 
heed the warning: 


\ 
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can think in terms of such anti- 
national activities...... It is the 
duty of everyone, no matter what 
his politics, to help in the mainten- 
ance of peace in the country. 


The people have every right to 
change laws and even to change 
governments and they can exercise 
that right in a peaceful. and demo- 
cratic manner. But those who 


choose the path of violence have. 


no faith in democracy. If their way 
‘were to prevail, there would be 


'complete chaos in the country and . 
| the condition of the people would — 
| deteriorate even more. All progress 


would cease and the next few gen- 
erations would . have to carry a 
heavy burden. 


I am still more distressed by 
those who, while condemning vio- 
lence, join hands with those who 
indulge in violence. They think 
only in terms of winning an elec- 
tion and forget that the cause of 
the country and of the people is 
bigger than any party. .If we for- 


get India and her people while pur- 


suing our smaller objectives, then 
we are indeed guilty of betraying 


our country. I wish to emphasize - 


that all of us must understand that 


our most important object is the 
safety and security of India and: 
and advancement ~ 
That. can only be . 


the prosperity 


achieved effectively if we stop 


quarrelling amongst ourselves and ' 


try to solve the great problems that 
confront us by 
peaceful methods. 


[ Condensed from Collected Speeches] | 


-of her people. 
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SURVEY OF HINDUISM 


o d : = 
D. S. Sarma E 


“The Vedic:  . pe 
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TA a series of seven articles: (i) Su | 
Age", (ii) "The Age of the Kalpa-Sutras”, - (ui) "The - M 
Epic Age", (iv) “The Age of the Puranas and Dar- 
shanas”, ( v) “The Age of the Later Puranas and - ۹ 
Darshanas", (vi) “The Age of the Bhakti Systems"  : mi 
and (vii) “The Age of the Later Bhakti School”, the e 


“Bhavan’s Journal" will give a birdis-eye view of - 
the long history of Hindu religion, going back right - 

into the beginnings of civilization upto the Modern. 
Period, C.C. 1750. A.D. : : 
These articles are extracts from “Hinduism EXE چو‎ 
through the Ages", a forthcoming book in the Bha- -= | 

' van's Book University Series by Proj. D. S. Sarma; — E 
who gives a short, brilliant historical AU of ` 
Hinduism. | MEI 


|. THE VEDIC AGE وت‎ E 


of prlests - ands the “Upanishads, کک‎ E 

which consist of secret teachings, '> ہہت‎ 
are the revelations of mystics. ` ex 
We- may say that the history ‘of As E 
Hinduism practically begins: in the - : 
dim past with the composition oft RE s 
the hymns recorded in the Rig- * 
Veda. In these hymns we. have ^ TT 
the most astonishing record of the - dm | 
march of the mind of man from- E. 
the worship of the halt yersonitied ss E eh | 
forces of Nature like fire, wind and ~~ 
rain to the realization of the ES — ; 
Absolute ات‎ OF NDS EIS as. 


















The mantras or hymns 
` are. the creations of poets, the 


ES HE period extending from 

] about 2000 B.C. to 560 B.C. is 
BLEU generally the Vedic period. 
Modern scholars divide it into 
(1) the Age of the Mantras, (2) 
the Age of the Brahmanas and 
(3) the Age of the Upanishads. 
This is a convenient division, pro- 





vided we understand that these. 
ages are not strictly successive but: 


that'they considerably overlap one 
another. 


` Brahmanas, which ‘are elaborate 


zr uale treatises, are the un 
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various names as Agni, Yama and 
Matarishvan". Sometimes, again, a ٣۹٢ 
striking quality like the creative 
power common to a number of. _ 
gods is taken and personified and  : 
made into a suprme divinity fora — 
time. In this way we get a series. a 
of divinities who hold the sceptre- کی‎ 1 
for.a time—Vishvakarman (Maker ` 
of everything), Prajapati (Lord of E 
all), Brahmanaspati (Lord of de- u- 
votion), Prana (Life), , Kala. 
(Time), etc. But a bold poet here E 
and there makes an attempt at ao 
unity higher than all these fore: —. 
going types. Not only the. gods - d 
but also men and all things are in. -— 
cluded in his speculative range. 
All are, according to one ‘such 
poet, the children of the goddess ` a 
«Aditi, the boundless one. STUS و‎ 
'therefore no longer a question © of | 
> monotheism, but of monism — T no 
longer the worship of a supreme | 
God who is separate from t 2 
world, put the: contempla iO 




























“ ws 
of 
p wf i : سے‎ 


E god, of making him supreme- - for 


Max Muller call- 


` Vedic poets. Neither Indra, the 
- god of power, nor Varuna, the god. 


tg grasp. the power of which they 


4."** 


aem a m TFS E 3 t TUO ae DEL PE d z , 


- are surrounded, are only broken 


fragments. 


It would be interesting to trace 
the course of this development. 
We find the religious poets in the 
Veda groping their way towards 
ihe Eternal Spirit, now marching, 
now receding, now triumphant 
| and. now dissatisfied, and leaving 
behind them a trail of broken 
` idols, overthrown divinities and 
abandoned faiths. Nothing mat- 
tered to them except a resolute 
search for. unity. The gods of 
— popular belief, being only half-per- 
=. sonified natural phenomena, gave 
E them the. clue. One god shaded 
— — away into another. The same epi- 
|` thets had been employed to des- 
= -eribe more than one god. When 

. there was so much of overlapping 
` among these divinities. it was in- 
d ferred that they must all be one in 
E. essence. Hence the habit of the 
و‎ ` Vedic poets, while extolling. one 





























E the moment and ignoring the 
^. "claims of others. 
ed this — habit Henotheism and 
- thought:i it was a stage on the way 
to monotheism. But monotheism 
` did not come in this way to the 


E E 
ve 


EE 


of righteousness, rose ultimately to 
. the supreme state. - On ‘the other 
Do - ha id, there, was an attempt to get 

2 7 ehir ad these powerful gods and 


2 ere: the. manifestations. A well- 
4^ سوج‎ hymn. says:, “That Being. 


ORE which the wise call by 


|t y 
سے‎ 
on " 1 ^ 


^( ۰ ےت 
i ` Å E‏ ۳ 
"TE e?‏ - 
J‏ س 


and 


formance of sacrifices, the priests — 


We can never ... 





27 
loped that men Ówed a debt to the 
Gods, the Rishis, the Pitris, 
men and animals. It was again in 
this age that the four ashramas. 
were organised along with the four 
varnas, which were first mentioned - 
in the later portion of the Rig-Veda, 
and the idea of varna-ashrama-dhar- 
ma began.to take shape in the 
minds of the people. We do not as 
yet have any clear reference to the 
doctrines of Karma and rebirth in _ 
the Brahmanas. But we are on the 
way to them, as it is believed that - 
all men are born after death in the 
next world, where they are recom- 
pensed according to AH deeds in. 
this world. 


`“ And as for the old gods, they are 
still worshipped, but Prajapati be- 
comes the chief god and the crea- 
tor of.the world, Vishnu rises in 
importance and becomes the per- 
sonifieation of sacrifice, and Shiva 
makes his appearance and is soon 
identified with the Vedic god, 
Riidra. Thus as early as the age 
of the Brahmanas, the worship of 
Shiva, whom some scholars assume 
to be a pre-Aryan deity, makes its 
appearance and becomes part and 
parcel of the faith of the nation. 
It is inevitable that, in an age 
which believed in the great magi- 
cal value of the meticulous per- 


should become ا‎ and. 
supreme. 


. It is after this period of deai 7 


ence that we have the first renais- ^ 


sance.in our religion represented. 
by the Upanishads. 


۹ 


crops. 


became the. 
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Spirit in and beyond the ‘world, 
which is only Its partial manifesta- 
tion. This stage is fully reached 
only in the Upanishads, but already 
in the hymns we have the famous 
Song of Creation in which an at- 
tempt is made to reach the One be- 
vond the categories of thought — 
the Primary Cause of all. 


Another important development 
in the. Age of the Mantras is 
the conception of Rita or cosmic 
order from which are deriv- 
ed in later times the character- 
istically Indian ideals of Dhar- 
ma and the Law of Karma. Rita 
was originally the order of natural 
events such as the succession of 
seasons or the harvest of 
But soon it came to mean not only 
the cosmic order but also the moral 
` order. The gods were extolled as 
the guardians of both, especially 
Varuna, the god of righteousness. 
The order of the Universe was sup- 
posed to be maintained by sacri- 
fices. In fact, according to the 
famous Purusha-sukta, the uni- 


verse itself is the result of a sacri- 


fice performed by the gods. Thus 
Yajna or sacrifice 


means, and Rita the end. _ 


Gradually sacrifice rose so much 
in importance and became so com- 
plex and varied that in the Age of 
-the Brahmanas sacrificial religion 


` of a mechanical and soulless kind. 


began to prevail. However, there 
were a few notable developments 
in the religious thought of even 
this mechanical age. For it was 


in this age that the idea was deve- 


sd a 
s. t= "esum 6 m 


takes * 
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of cattle and crops and victory 


over the enemy gives place to true . 


spiritual manhood, which sees that 
the everlasting happiness of man 
consists not in the possessions of 


this world but in the possession of 


the soul. The seers of the Upani- 


shads say, “What shall we do with . 


offspring — we who have this Self 
and this world of Brahman?” And 
having risen above the desire for 
sons, wealth and new worlds, they 
wander about as mendicants. They 
do not long for death, they long 
for infinite life. They teach that 
sacrifices lead only to a temporary 
heaven after death, whereas true 
knowledge leads to immortal bliss 
even here. Thus in the age of the 
Upanishads Jnana takes the place 
of Yajna. And the absolute Brah- 
man, with which is identified At- 
man or the Spirit in man, 
the place of Prajapati. Karma is 
given a wider meaning than ritual 


and is connected with the idea of. 


rebirth. The twin doctrines of the 
Law of Karma and the Process of 
Samsara become the fundamental 
bases not only of all schools of 
Hinduism but also of all schools of 
Buddhism and Jainism. And libera- 
tion from the cycle of births and 


deaths is to be sought only through 
realization of the =~ 
‘identity of Brahman and Atman — 
the spirit of the universe and the — 
In this universal — 
religion Brahman is the goal and 
Jnana is the means of reaching lb 7 
These two concepts come to occupy 


Jnana or the 


spirit of man. 


(Continued on page 28) | 
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exaggerate the importance of the 
Upanishads in the history of Hindu 
religious thought. Indeed these 
Himalayan  treatises form the 
sources of all the later streams of 
ihought. Their relation to the Ve- 
dic hymns is similar to the relation 
of the New Testament of the Bible 
to the Old. All orthodox: schools of 
Hinduism accept them as authori- 
tative revelation. The famous Bha- 
gavad-Gita is supposed to be only 


` their essence: The equally import- 


ant Brahma-Sutra is described to 
be the thread which strings to- 
gether all the Upanishadic flowers, 
and even the religion of Buddha, 


à - rightly interpreted, is only a con- 


tinuation of their deepest  intui- 
tions: Thus we may say that in this 
age the foundations of Hinduism 
were well and truly laid. The later 
ages only built a superstructure on 
them.; . . | : 


The master conceptions of the 


age of the Upanishads are Brah- 


man, Atman, Moksha, Samsara, 
Karma, Upasana and Jnana. The 
gods recede into the background, 
the priests are subordinated, sacri- 
fices are looked. down upon, con- 
templation takes the place of wor- 
ship and the acquisition of divine 


"knowledge takes precedence over 


the performance of rites and cere- 
monies. It js a mistake to say, as 
some Western critics do, that the 
robust optimism of the earlier age 


—of the Vedic hymns gives’ place 
It- 
_ would be truer to'say that the 
v childish’ delight in the possession 


lo: pessimism in this age. 


"4 
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|... Indian literature, art, sculpture, coins and other RA 
historical remains bristle with evidences to India's " 
glorious past as a great maritime power from time A, 1 
immemornial.... 2 

- : le: 


Maritime Activity in Ancient India ~ 


9 
Radha Kumud Mookerji 
9 






e HE oldest evidence on record 
"| on India's maritime activity is 
J| supplied by the Rig-Veda, 
which contains several references 
to sea-voyages undertaken for com- 
mercial and other purposes. 


One passage (1.25.7) represents 
Varuna having a full knowledge of 
the ocean-routes along which ves: 
sels sail. Another (11.48.3) speaks 

of merchants, under the influence 
of greed, sending out ships to for- 
eign .countries. A third passage 
(1.56.2) mentions merchants whose 
field of activity knows no bounds, 
who go everywhere in pursuit of 
gain, and frequent every part of 
the sea. = 

The Ramayana also contains | ccu NM 
several passages which indicate the . . Dr. R. K. Mookerji + + 06 


. 
4 







intercourse between India and dis: - * SS وچ‎ 
tant lands: by way of the sea. “In quest of Sita, mentions all possible = 


the Kishkindha Kanda, Sugriva, places where Ravana could have ~~ 
the Lord of the monkeys, in giving concealed her. In one passage he 
directions to monkey-leaders for the asks them to go to the cities and | 
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course. There is a passage in its 
Sabha Parva which states how 


the five Pandavas, went to the. 
several islands in the sea and con-. . 
quered the Mlechcha inhabitants EL 
thereof. : 
In the Drona Parva there is a 
passage alluding to shipwrecked.. be 
sailors “who are safe if they get to 
In the same Parva. zs 5 


' there is a reference to a “tempest - Mes 
tossed and damaged vessel in a E: E: 
In the Karna Parva, | یی‎ 
we find the soldiers of the. Kauravas | D 
bewildered like the -merchants À 





` Indian adventurers sailing out to colonize Java 
(From: Sculptures of Borobudur) - 


.Sahadeva, the youngest brother of ~~ 


an island". ch | 
there is. another passage in whi - 


| wide ocean." 


“whose ships have come to me E و‎ 


E ‘Mountains in the islands of the sea; 
in another, the land of the Kosa- 
: EU karas which is mentioned as the 
— likely place of Sita's concealment, 
= which is generally interpreted to 
he no other country than China; a 
: third | ‘passage refers to the Yavana 
2 Dvipa and Suvarna Dvipa which are 
uy identified with the islands 
d: of Java and Sumatra of the Malaya 
` Archipelago; while a fourth passage 
` alludes to the Lohita Sagara or the 
4 | Red Sea, etc. 
m the Mahabharata the accounts 












i 2 E- D gen s various countries’ OEE 
uf dia. with. which she Ber inter- 


: | 31. 
tomry is to be fixed by men -well 
acquainted with  sea-voyages, OF < 
journeys by land. In the same ~ 
chapter there is another passage : 
which lays down.the- rule of fixing 
boat-hire in the case of a river jour- 
ney and a sea-voyage. But perhaps 
the most interesting passages in 
that important chapter are those 
which are found to lay down the: 
rules regarding what may be called 
marine insurances. One of them _ 
holds the.sailor$.collectively res- - 
ponsible. for the damage. caused by — 
their. fault to the goods of passen- [ES 
gers, and the.other absolves them. 
from all responsibility if the dam- -.- 
age is caused by an accident .be- . 
yond human control. . ا لت‎ 
In. the Yajnavalkya Samhita 
there is'a passage which indicates 
that the Hindus were in the habit, 
of making adventurous Sea-voy-- ES 
ages in pursuit of gain. Nu | 
The astronomical works also ace | 
full of passages that hint at the “jj 
flourishing condition of Indian ship- . | 
ping and shipbuilding and the deve- 
lopment of sea-borne trade. Thus ٦ 
the Brihat Samhita has several pas- 
sages of this kind having an in- agi 
direct bearing on shipping and 7 
maritime commerce. One of these jj 
indicates the existence of shippers 7 
and sailors as a class whose health j 
is said to be influenced by the — 4i 
moon. "Another mentions „thes stele أ‎ 
lar influences affecting the:fortünes | 
of traders, physicians, s! ippers, = 5i 
and the like. I wee | 
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The Puranas also furnish refer | 
ences to merchants engaged in sea- ٦ 
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the midst of the unfathomable 


deep". 

But besides the epics, the vast 
mass of Sutra literature also is not 
without evidences pointing to the 
commercial connection of India 
with foreign countries by way .of 
the Sea. Professor Buhler wrote: 
“References to sea-voyages are also 
found in two of the most ancient 
. Dharma Sutras. Baudhayana Dh. S. 
ii.2.2, forbids them to the orthodox 
Brahmans, and prescribes a severe 
penance for a transgression of the 
prohibition, but he admits, Dh.S. 
i. 2.4, that such transgressions were 
common among the ‘Northerners’ 
or strictly speaking, the Aryans liv- 
ing north of the author's home, the 
Dravidian districts. The forbidden 
practices: mentioned ° in the same 
Sutra is customary among the Nor- 
therners, such as the traffic in wool 
and in animals with two rows of 
teeth (horses, mules, etc.), leave no 
doubt that the inhabitants of West- 
em and North-Western India are 
meant. It follows as a matter of 
course that their trade was carried 
on with Western Asia. The same. 
author Dh. S. 1.18.14. and Gautama, 
x.33, fix also the duties payable by 
ship-owners to the king.” | 

The later Smritis also contain ex- 
plicit references to sea-borne trade. 
Mana, (iii. 158) declares a Brahman 
, who has gone to sea to he unworthy 
of entertainment at à Sraddha. - In 
chapter viii, again, of Manu's Code 
there is an interesting sloka laying 
down the law that the rate of in- 
terest. on the money lená on bot- 


we 
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marries there a girl, but while-re- 


LA - 


H 
Pan 


another of Mitragupta, who goes on 
board a Yavana ship and losing his 
way, arrives at an. isle different 
from his destination. 


» 2 
بے —- " 


The Sisupalavadha of the poet 
Magha, contains an interesting pas- 
sage which mentions how Sri 
Krishna, while going from Dwaraka 
to Hastinapura, beholds merchants *- 
coming from foreign countries in 


sort. of 


ez ۹ 3‏ 
عو جو رت ۔ ey a‏ تج n‏ 


dx 


B 


is 
coss Pac rz 


ships laden with merchandise and ة٢‎ 
again .exporting abroad Indian E 
goods. 4 

The Hiiopadesa also mentions _, 


the story of Kandarpaketu, a mer- - 
chant, and a story is given of a cer- 
tain merchant who,,after having 
been twelve years on his voyage 
at last returned home. with a cargo 
of precious stones. In the Nitisa- = 
taka of Bhartruhari there is a pas- | 
sage which refers to ships as the — — 
means of crossing the illimitable — — 
expanse of water, even as lamps ~~ 
destroy darkness. The Raja-Taran- ~~ 
gini contains a passage describing ^ — 
the misfortunes of a royal messen- ٦ 
ger on the sea. ` pi 


Thus Sanskrit literature, in all i | — 
forms—such as the Vedas, the Sut 7 
ras, the Puranas, poetry, epic and 7 
dramatic, romance, etc., is replete 
with references ‘to the maritime — 
trade of India, which . prove that © 


ae SO 


ety سے‎ wu 






Indians in ancient times as, the - 
great highway of international | 
commerce. ; DX "Gic. 
y G " 


‘turning home is shipwrecked: and - 


the ocean was freely used by “the E: 


32 
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borne trade. The Varaha Purana 
mentions a childless merchant, 
named. Gokarna who embarked on 
a voyage for trading purposes but 
was-overtaken by a storm on the 
sea and nearly shipwrecked. In 
the Markandeya Purana also there 
is a well-known passage repeated as 
mantra by thousands of Brahmans, 
which refers as an illustration to 
the dangerous plight of the man 
sailing on the great ocean in a ship 
overtaken by a whirlwind. 


But besides the religious works 
like the Vedas, the Epics, and the 
Sutras and Puranas, the secular 
works . of Sanskrit poets and 
writers are also full of references 
to the use of the sea as the high- 
way of commerce, io voyages, and 
naval fights. Thus in Kalidasa's 
Raghuvamsa (IV, 36) we find the 
‘defeat by Raghu of a strong naval 
force with which the kings of Ben- 
gal attacked him, and his planting 


-the pillars of victory on the isles 


formed in the midst of the river 


_ Ganges. 


The popular. drama Ratnavali 
which is usually attributed to King 
Harsha, relates the story of the 
Ceylonese princess, daughter of 
King Vikramabahu, being ship- 
wrecked in mid-ocean and brought 
thence by ‘some merchants of the 


` town Kausambi. 


"In the Dasakumaracharita of 


- ‘Dandin there is the story of a mer- 
_ chant named Ratnodbhava who 
£ goes to an island ‘called Kalyavana, 





them are considered at present the 

principal ones.. They are the Amba 

Mata, Gorakhnath, Oghad Shikara, 

Guru Dattatreya and Kalka's peak. 

Amba Mata is the Girnari goddess. 

The Gorakhnath peak is the 2m 
highest being 3,666 feet above the —— 
sea level. The peak of Kalika Devi — 
is supposed to be the resort of 
aghoris. 'The hil has a luxuriant - ^ 
and dense jungle around it 7 
after the vegetation terminates, _ ر‎ 
the hill stands as a barren isolated; 
black rock. The most elevated peak _ 
is that of Gorakhnath, having ES pe 
very. small area on the summit, _ 
with a temple dedicated to Gor نفد‎ 5 
nath. Each of the other peaks ^ 4 is 
have also . shrines. dedicated tO 
other- ideltles. There is a small E = d 
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summit, on which is situated the 2 
-old palace of Ra Khengar. By its dts 9 
side, there are numerous Ja ain . NS 
temples. “This fortress and the old ~~ 

remnants of ‘the palace of the Chu- E 
dasamas still exist. Mount-Girnar is | PA 
a "sacred eri ‘of aes s = 


ps dedicated to him. ‘There | ie 
are numerous ‘other Jain temples. Hr 
و‎ on ins ns | SEN 
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GIRNAR. F 


ATF SAT wa: fem 
ج٣5۲‎ qu AAT: | 
arifa war ٢۴ -afea 
qa wa TRE: :1 
afanan WFT 

RIT AFT >1 
جم‎ d Raat warfare 
perfe a nfa fes AT ۱ 


“At the Vastrapatha tirtha abides 
the Lord of Gods Siva .as Bhava- 
"ath; on Raivataka hill stands 
Vishnu as Damodara. On the top 
of the Girnar abides the Goddess 
as Amba. All deities stay there in 
the vicinity. The Kshetrapatas are 
placed by gods near Bhavanath to 
guard this tirtha. Those who have 


the darshana of Bhavanath go to 


Heaven.” 


Skanda, .Prabhas, Vastrapatha, 
. Chap. 9, 229-230. 


HE sacred hill of Girnar with 
Brahminical and J ain temples, 
‘Buddhist caves and nume- 
Yous ancient. sites is situated in 
(1190 NS and 


hill is about: 3,500 feet above the 


` $êã level and even though puranas 
mention more than 21 vsus 5 of 


- Saurashtra - 


E, about 10 miles east of‏ "42— 0وت8 
"the modern city:of Junagadh. This -‏ 
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there was Kushasthali at the bot. 
iom of the Raivataka hill and at 
that very place i.e. at the base of 
Girnar, the Yadavas established 
Dwaravati or Dwaraka. 


2 

< 
The Prabhasa Khanda of Skanda- ٭‎ 
purana in its sub-khanda known as 
the Vastrapatha Mahatmya des- | 
cribes in 19 chapters the sacred 
places round about Girnar. Vastra- 
patha is not only the hill of Girnar: 


and Raivataka but also the area .- 


surrounding the hill side. It is 0 
called Vastrapatha because it is 1 
supposed to cover the area occu- 

pied by the fallen cloth of Lord 

Siva. Its extent is described this p 
way. In the north is the river — — 
Bhadra; on the eastern side this ` E 
kshetra extends over 2 yojanas; on — - 
the southern side it is upto Balis- — 
thana the river and the Ujjayanta _ 
hill; on the west this Vastrapatha = 
Tirtha extends upto the confluence” 





















of rivers near Vamanapura (Van:  . 
thali). From the north-east of 
Vamana Nagar flows the river 


Suvarna Rekha: (Sonarekh). VC M 

The base of Girnar and a fortress ^ - 
on it were considered very import- E 
ant from the military point of 
view. The surrounding area is - _ 
very fertile, and it appears that. _ 
since the time of Nandas and the ET zi 


Girinagar has been a flourish- oc 
ing. town. It ‘is stated that E 
in the hoary days this town- : 
.was called Manipur, n MRE | T 


"wards Raivatanagar unde [ORE en TUI 
tengpury Beer ON ار‎ 


Mauryas at least, . J unagadh or ee i 


was called Chandraketupur, a 


|. 34 z 

: 0 

- There are three kundas on this 
hill viz. Gaumukhi, Hanumandhara 
and Kamandal kund. On the ex- 
ireme point of the northern side 
is a steep rock called Bhairavajap 
from which ascetics and others 
who wanted to commit religious 
suicide used to jump down and 
have a leap of death. At the foot 
of the Girnar Hill is Vamanasthali 
.or Vanthali and  Balisthana or 
Bilka. 


d Mt. Girnar has been called by 
: various names. It is called Punya- 
giri and Ujjayanta in the Vana- 
parva of Mahabharata (Vana 86- 
20). It-is also called Pushpagiri, 
Raivataka, Vaijayanta and Vastra- 
pata kshetra. In Mahabharata it 
athe ds stated that when’ Arjuna carried 
ee away Subhadra, he was near about 
Mt. Raivataka and the summit of 
BRE and that he crossed 
۱ . Aanarta and went to Indraprastha. 
` There is a difference among the 
- scholars as to whether Girnar or 
"Ujjayanta is the same as the Raiva- 
taka hill or whether they are two 

different hills. The latter is consi- 
_ dered by some as a separate hill, 
-' mear.about and to the east of Dwa- 
— Yaka. When Subhadra went for wor-. 
shipping the Raivataka hillshe was 
carried away by Arjuna. it is 
.. described as on the doors ` of 
Dwaraka, being not far from. it. 
; 7 Shri Durgashankar Shastri takes - 
E. Girnar and Raivataka to be one and 
er he same and thinks that Dwaraka 
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strative. They are addressed to his: 
Subjects, people of the adjoining 
countries and also to posterity; and 
they declare the Emperor's policy 
of peace and amity by way of per- 


petual guidance and they are ser-  — 


mons in stone. Without giving 
much introduction about himself,. 
the Emperor in ‘his own straight- 
forward and simple language gives 
instructions on Dharma. The rock 
edicts embodying the Emperor's 


aims and ideals are mostly avail- E 


able on the frontiers of the Empire 
and they are found at Shabaz 
Garhi near Peshawar, Yerragudi . 
in the Kurnool District, Girnar in ^ 
Saurashtra and Dhauli and Jau- | 
gada in Orissa. They do not glorify 
the Emperor, but appeal to the 


contemporaries and the “posterity - E 


to follow the great moral truths 
and ideals which are common to 
Brahminism and Buddhism. They. 
say that no animal shall be killed | 
or sacrificed. Medicinal herbs, roots ٦ 
and fruits shall be imported. and — 
grown. Officers of the ‘Emperor 
shall tour, once in five years, for- 
proclaiming these instructions. _ 
Obedience to father and mother. - 
generosity to friends, acquain- - 
tances, relations, Brahmans and 
Shramanas, abstention from the _ 
slaughter of animals and minimis- 
ing expenditure. and possessions— - 
these are meritorious. In place of - 
the sound of war drums, there arë ~ 
now heard in the Emperor's realm; 
sounds of the proclamation of - 2 
Dharma and the war implements. eed 


` are shown to the people only as ex- 


^ 
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For going to Girnar from Juna- 
gadh, one ‘goes via the Vageshwari 
Gate. Within that gate is the Ram- 
jharokha for the pilgrims to take 
rest. Nearby is the Vageshwari 
talao. There is the temple of Vage- 
shwari Mata, in the hill known as 
Vageshwari hill  Then-comes the 
Damodhar kunda. The water of 
this kunda is considered very sac- 


red, and it is said it has the 
capacity of dissolving bones. 
Close to that is the Revati 


Kunda named after the daughter 
of Revata and the wife of Bala- 
rama. It is stated that Revata left 
Dwaraka after Revati's marriage, 
and 
the hill near _Damodhar Kunda, 
where he used to reside thereafter, 
was known as Ravatachala. Near 
the Damodara kunda there is the 
cremation ground of the Hindus. 
The whole area from the Vagesh- 
wari gate onwards upto Girnar is 
included in the ٣748 
kshetra. Between the Vageshwari 
Gate and the Damodara Kunda one 
comes across a boulder of. rock on 
which there are inscriptions Of 
Asoka, Rudra Daman and Skanda 
Gupta. 


"Ihis place is one - mile east of 
Junagadh and four miles west of. 


the base of Girnar. The edicts of the 
Mauryan Emperor  Priyadarsi 


Asoka are inscribed on that rock.- 


They are fourteen in number and 
their lengths vary from 4 to 15 lines 
each. of about 25 letters. 


The general. purpose of these . 


edicts is ethical and not admini: 


. started. residing near Girnar 
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cords the repairing of the Sudar- 
shan-talao. which was- originally 
built by some unknown king, 're- 


. paired by Asoka and subsequently 


further repaired by . Rudradaman . 
and Skanda Gupta. The Gupta Em- 
peror through his Viceroy, Chakra 
Palita, again got repaired this talao 
in 455-56 A.D. 


Scholars believe that this 
Sudarshana lake started from 
the Aswatthama hill, went up to the 
walls of Uperkot, and was bounded 
by river Suvarna Rekha or Sona- 
rekh and river Palasini. The area of - 
this lake was considered to be 268 
acres. Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji be- 
lieves that the image of.God Vishnu 
in the Damodarji temple belongs 
to the Gupta period and perhaps it 
might be the image originally esta- 
blished by Chakra Palita. This one 
stone, therefore, contains historic 
inscriptions beginning from the 
8rd Century B.C. to the 5th Cen- 
tury A.D. 


After the Kshatrapas came the 
Valabhis who ruled for 300 years. 
They were succeded by the Chuda- 
sama dynasty which ruled from the 
9th Century to 1472 A.D. Griharipu ٦ 
is stated to have constructed the - 
fortress of Uperkot near Junagadh: 

In Uperkot there are old cannons, 
the Adichadiwav and the well of 


Navaghan. . There are also: some- = 
underground... Buddhist Caves و کر‎ 
Uperkot. gg 


The hill to the north of وٹ‎ x کت‎ 
Kunda is called : Aswatthama | hill — R 








and it fs Sra that ADU are : ed 


hibitions. Dharma is not .possible 
for one not possessing .good con- 
duct. The Emperor says that he 
must work for the welfare of all 
people. That welfare is rooted in 
wakefulness and in due despatch 
of business. One has to discharge 
his debt to all beings so that 
some at least may become happy 
here and also attain Heaven. 
The Emperor had also inaugu- 
~ rated Dharma Yatras and Dharma 
Mangala (the ceremony of piety). 
Persons of other religions should 
honoured, for, by 
acting in that manner only one 
` exalts one’s own religion. Deva- 


` nam Priya Asoka does not value 


~ gifts in offering as much as he 
۲ values the spiritual strength of the 
followers of religion. To him 


_ Dharma Vijaya is the most impor- 
tant conquest. The edicts refer to 
the tribes living on the borders and 
makes reference to the country of 


Anti-Yoka, the Yavana King living 


۲800 yojanas away; and four other 
kings living beyond the territory of 
: Anti- Yoka viz. Turayama (Ptolemy 
II of Egypt 285 to 247 B.C.). Anti 
Kona (Antigonus Gonatus of Mace- 
donia 276-239 B.C. Maga (Magas 
of Cyrene—300 to 250 B.C.) and 
-Alika Sundara (Alexander of Epi- 
rus or Corinth). 


` From the edicts of Asoka it ap- 


` pears that this place and the town 
of Junagadh were famous during 
` Mauryan times. On this very stone 
` containing edicts of Asoka there is 


the inscription -of the 2nd cent. A:D. 
It re- 


.. be suitably 


| 


A. of ا‎ abe Rudradaman. 





who is the 22nd Tirthankar. These _ n 
Jain temples exhibit the architec i3 
ture and sculpture of the Chalukya: — | 
age of Gujarat. Jain temples ۳ 
Abu are superior in point of art. | 7 
to those at Girnar. ایا‎ d 
The temple of Ambaji is on the E - 
first peak of the hill and appears 7 کی‎ : 
to be the oldest Hindu temple so ` 
far on Girnar. It is considered ato 
Jeast as old as the 12th Century | 3x 
A.D. if not earlier. Newly marrie es 
couples go there-to offer their obei- کت‎ 
sance to the ‘Goddess. The bride ~ E 
and the bridegroom tie hel 
clothes together and in company of 
the relations offer prayers to the < 
goddess with presents of cocoanuts. | E 
On the Gorakhnath peak is dne 
temple dedicated to Gorakhnath, _ 
who is believed to be the founder 


Gorakhnath is said to be the 2ءء‎ : 
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The Temple of Ambaji, Girnar 


ihe Mahabharat fame is still seen 
wandering by some faithful peo- 
ple. Near this hill is the temple of 
Damodarji, said to have been con- 
structed by Vajranabha, son of Sri 
Krishna. 

Further up towards Girnar, about 
a mile and a half from Damodara 
Kunda is the temple of Bhavanath 
Mahadeo, on the bank of Suvarna 
Rekha. A fair is held here on the 
12th, 13th and 14th of the dark half 

of the month of Magha. The Mrigi 

Kunda is situated nearby. The 
Skandapurana describes the Mahat- 
mya of Bhavanath and Mrigi und 
in detail. 

At a height of about 3000 feet is 
the gate of the fortress. Most of the 
temples in the fort are of the Jai- 
nas." It is believed that Danda- 
nayak Sajjan Mehta of Siddharaj 
.Jaisingh spent the income of Sau- 
rashtra for three years in construct 
ing the stone EDIDI of ‘Neminath, 


a و‎ 


3 
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Arishtanemi, or Neminath is spe- 
cially worshipped by the Digam- 
bara sect. He was born at Souriya- 
pura or Mathura and is believed to 
be a contemporary and cousin of 
Sri Krishna, being the son of Raji- 
mati, the daughter of Ugrasena. 


He died at Girnar at a very old age . 


and his symbol is the Sankha. 


The whole of the fourth Sarga 


of Magh's Sisupalavadha is a des- 
cription of the Raivataka mount. 
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“He saw the Raivataka mount on 
which the variegated colour of the 
red chalk and other clay was mixed 
with that of the sapphire. This 
appeared like the red furious heav- 


ing of serpents coming out after 


piercing the ground and mixed 


with the rays of jewels on their 


heads." 


—Sisupalavadha 44.. 


“35 


of Matsyendranath.«It is said that 
Sadvritti, the wife of a brahmin 
Sadbodha, had no child. Matsyen- 
dranath gave her the prasad of 
ashes. She threw it away on some 
hillock. After twelve years Mat- 
—— .syendranath inquired about the 
` boy. He found out that the ashes 
were thrown away on the hillock. 
He went there and shouted 'alakh'. 
` Out came the voice of Gorakhnath, 
` Saying 'adesh. As he was directly 
` born from the earth, Gorakhnath 
‘is known as Ayoni Sambhava (not 
born out of the womb of a woman). 
- „He saved his teacher Matsyendra- 
` nath from the love fetters of a 
-~ queen. Gorakhnath .is believed to 
5 have been a great Yogi, a worship- 
_ per of Siva, a monist and possessed 
E: t great siddhis: He mutts are 
— found in many places in Nepal, the 
e Punjab, Saurashtra, "Maharashtra, 
a Bengal and Ceylon. | 
| Girnar or Girinagar, is mention- 
zi ed in Brihat Samhita 14-11. It is 
—— famous for the Asrama of Rishi 
ay Dattatyey as: 










SURVEY OF HINDUISM—Concld. 


-and meditation 
which lead only to conditioned 
Brahman. We have as yet no tem- 
ples or images. No congregational 


worship takes the place of the old 
The: re see 
ligion of the Upanishads is severely 
From its very na 
ture it could only’ be the religion * 8 ag 
of the few. Ho 


congregational sacrifices. 


individualistic. 


have Upasana 


. the foreground of religious life. 
— All other things become subsidiary. 


E . Varna and ashrama, like the gods . 


and the sacrifices, -are pushed into 
E the background. Even yoga and 
3 : tapas, which figure so largely in 
is — the religious life of later ages, are 
a “not very prominent in this age. 


eA And in pince of Bhakti, which is 
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LOPAMUDRA AS PRISONER 


the ‘Bharatas and the Tfitsus, as 
well as 'other tribes, to renew thé 


bitterness. ' 

Shambara daughed at her' fears. 
“Don’t you realise, . Lopamudra, 
that I am too powerful for Jour £ 
Aryas?" he sald.’ -- 

When: Vishwaratha- Sent. “to 


greet King Shambara: he-wàs sur- Si 


prised’ to: see’ that he had brought 
Lopamudra with him. However, 


the Bharata prince was awestruck- _ 


at the sight of this ‘glorious 


woman, divinely tall and fair. He - 


had a-vivid memory of the eight- 


eenyear old girl whom. he had - 
fancied in his.childhood. Now she. 


was reputed to be oné;of the wisest __ 


which: brought . with 
it the S need of Aryan life, . = 


of -the new rishis with whom the 
Gods loved to commune. In her 
presence, 


p CHAMBARA inflicted a smash- 
Sing defeat on the allied forces 
ùf the -Bharatas © and the 
"Tritsus. To celebrate the: victory 
he came to his native fortress tó 
meet his family and to propitiate 
his tutelary deity, Ugrakala. 

` Shambara also brought with him 
the Rishi_ Lopamudra, whom: he 
had taken prisoner and for whom 
he had a great regard. - Though: he 
looked upon her as: the friend of 


his people, he had not beeri able. 


to resist the temptation- ‘of annoy- 
ing -the Aryas by Videt their 
popular Sage. . 

"When Shambara told his people 
about this feat of his, Lopamudra 
reproved him. It was.a foolish 
action, she said. The Aryas loved 
her in spite of.her ways, which 
many thought disappointing. This 
act of his would therefore rouse 
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had seen her from inside the door 
of the hut fram which she. had 
come, and the freedom. with which 


she had. talked to Vishwaratha 


appeared to Ugra an unforgivable | 
effrontery. 

“Why do you speak with my 
Vishwaratha as if he is yours?” she 
enquired with the dignity of a 
princess. 

Lopamudra’s sweet 
rippled in the air. 

“Don’t be angry," she said with ` 
motherly kindness. “I have known 
your Vishwaratha for many years. 
He fell in love with me when he 


laughter 


` was no more than a child." 


Soon Lopamudra, Vishwaratha 
and Riksha went to the huts 
assigned to them, with Tugra, the 
keeper of the fort. 

“Father, why did you bring this 
white woman to this fort?” Ugra 
asked of her father with an im- 
patient gesture. . 

*Why? Don't you like her?" ask- 
ed Shambara. “She loves our peo- 
ple. » 

Ugra placed her hands on her 
throat as if choking. "Love!" she 
exclaimed. pads you have kill- 
ed. me." ۱ 
. Shambara placed an affectionate 
hand on the shoulders | of Ugra. 
“Don’t say that, ‘my child, ? he said. 

` “Yes, it is true," replied Ugra. 


“She has already stolen my Vish: S 


waratha from: me" . 
rage came into her eyes. 


and tears of 


"Don't worry, my child," said ah 
Shambara. “Who would dare to a 


"hurt you?” 


42 


as also its dignity and charm, 
Vishwaratha was even more acute- 
ly aware of the abject helplessness 


of his position and when Sham-. 


bara enquired of Vishwaratha how 
he was doing, he did not know 
what to say. 

“True, I eat, drink and sleep,” he 
said. “Ugra has also been good to 
me: she has wound fetters of gold 
round me. But I pine for the 
Bharatas, my brave kinsmen.” 
“Lord of Dasyus,” he added, “you 
have even denied me the glory of 
_ dying on the battlefield at the call 

of my Gods." 

Lopamudra's arrival made a sud- 
: den change in the placid climate 
of.the fort. 

Ugra, when. she came to meet 
her father, fell at. his feet.. Sham- 


— para lifted her from. the ground 
¬ and with deep affection smelt. her 


head. 
` “Now; bow down at the feet of 
Lopamudra, * he said. 

-Ugra. looked. at - this - majestic 
۱ woman . and glanced. from her to 
Vishwaratha, who . was standing 
respectively by her side, but-she 
.refused to move from where she 
` stood. Again her.father told her 
to fall at the Sage’s feet. Ugra 
obeyed the order, but hesitantly. 

-Lopamudra placed her peng on 
-her head. | 

“Child, make . a -good wife to 
Vishwaratha,” she said as she: gave 
her the blessing. "But why are 
you so silent?” 

` Ugra. looked. at Lopamudra, her 


z j^ eyes blazing with wild anger. She 


f 


» 


nantly. “You love, her as much as 
you love me!" پیج‎ 


"Yes, I love her," ` replied the: 
king. “Do you know that if she 


had not nursed me back to life, I 
"should have been dead long since? _ 


Some years ago, I lay wounded and 
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alone in a forest and she took me 


to the ashram. of. Richika, the . 
master of the Atharvan lore, where 


I was ‘cured. Later, she brought me 


back to our fort., Any other Arya 
would have-cut my throat. . Don't 


forget, Bhairava, that I owe my life 7 


to her." 


. "But what, about Vishwaratha,” 5 
asked Bhairava. 
“You must never forget that he : 


is my husband,” said Ugra, imitat- - 
ing her father's manner. 

“T hope neither of you will for 
get that both are my guests, ” ob- 
served Shambara with a laugh. ~ 

Suddenly Bhairava looked at’ the 
ground and his face became stony. 


His eyes began to roll and he müt. ` 


tered in a singsong voice: “Great 
King! What if the Lord of Animals _ 
and the Master of All, the Mighty 
Ugrakala, wants them "both?" With — 
these- words, his head began to © 


shake as if the fiérce Ugrakala was <a 


entering his body. 
Shambara was taken aback ie 


the fit which had suddenly: attack- E 


ed Bhairava. Ugra became pale. 

She knew what would happen if 
the God Ugrakala were to speak - 
through his High-Priest, and de: 
mand the life of Vishwaratha. 


(fo ‘be continued) 2 
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Allthis time, Bhairava, the High: 
Priest had been standing silently; 
watching each one of them in turn. 
From’ the time he had first ‘seen 
Lopamudra, his hungry eyes had 
been fixed on her intently. From 
the moment of seeing the glamo- 
rous | Lopamudra a something, 
which he thought of as righteous 
anger, had been raging in his 
breast. 

When the three Aryàs had left, 
he entered his protest. 

"Mighty King, you should not 
treat your prisoners so generous- 
ly. They should serve the God 
Ugrakala, so that his favours may 
be showered on you,” he said. 

"Bhairava, you are still a boy,” 
the old king replied. “Do you not 
know that Lopamudra is the 
laughter of the Gods of. the 
Aryas?" 


“Then. she is our enemy and. 


should be kept under  Ugrakala's 
direct control." 

"Why do you not keep her with 
you then?" demanded Ugra angrily. 

“I was going to take her away, 
but the King would not let me do 
it,' retorted Bhairava. 

"I' know, Bhairava, that. you 
would have liked to take her away 
and kept her with you,” said Sham- 
bara with a smile. “But don't for- 
get that you are young enough to 
be my grandson. Jt is true that I 


took Lopamudra. prisoner, but. I 


love her as I do Ugra.” 


8 that so?" asked Ugra indi 


ao 
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rally, the change-over from.the gay 
day to fearful night is fraught with 
certain trepidation to, the‘ early  - 
man, as much as to us, despite our - 2 
neon-lights. 


In this process of change-over we 
have to take account of that.-pocket 
of.time at.the close of the day, as 
being the. most psychologically 
weak when, for ..the reason cited 
above, man desires to enlist divine _ 
protection against forces of evil re- 
leased for. the nonce. 


-The great seers that they: had 
DON our ancient sages have call- " 
ed this pocket of time PRADO- 
SHA, meaning literally, the most 
sinful time. - They have,.for. this . 
reason, or for a better one, .de- 
creed that this hour before sunset 
is taboo for all . activities except 
propitiation of God, Lord Shiva in 
particular, who keeps those unde- e. 
sirable forces under His toe. .- 
Don't. we know the truth about. 
N ataraja? | t 


Incidentally, there sss be nte E 
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dosha-hour when the sun’s rays are i : 
is fraugh 3 s 





evil 
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. PRADOS 


and: night, with whose OAS, 


verily, 


privilege of. understanding Him . 


is surprise, if, one of these days, our — E 
m p» "through choses very 28 and 


‘scientists declare. that .the Pra- 38 
2 وج‎ By common consent the night is. at. their lowest ebb, 
with dangerous 


Ex. ia 2پ‎ have. a Synonym in the Sate 





۱ HE: phenomena of day and 
us - night, which: are a mere func- 
tion- of nature to the crass 
‘materialist, - “have never failed to 
evoke. the admiration of all think- 
ing “people. -With their innocuous 
regularity and purposefulness 
which are hardly noticed, they con- 
- _ trol the wheels of nature and time. 
H Have we ever known them to’ fal- 
.ter or has it ever occurred :to us 

__ why they don't? 


B 

m omg More perhaps than homo-sapiens, 
3 the animal and .the plant species, 
ei 3 E and much that remain of ‘creation 
. appear to appreciate the functional 
' importance ofthe twin horses, day 






1 


= 1 they fall. in perfect harmony.. 


2m ` The Bhagavata: Purana describes: 
E. day. and night as two eyes of God, 
| — when He manifested Himself as 


| 4 Trivikrama.: 
- truer 


4ر 


1 There cannot be a 
E; description, for 
-- through them,- the Lord watches 
ded 7 His creation. May it be: said with 
< equal truth that we are given. the 
3 
: night! ? 


: Ce 


vu associated with forces of evil and 


= 


d ‘nisacharas, meaning ieee 
| who e 067 at menn 


Y 


شود 
_ ~ 
omy, *‏ 


٠ کی‎ ~ 2 b 1 ads 


Such a sacred hoüur has ‘not*been | 
lost sight of as a means of better- 
ing our lot. In many a devout 
Hindu home the performance of 
the fortnightly Pradosha is resort- - 
ed to as a vrata in the accomplish- - 
ment of desires, in banishing 
poverty and sickness, in expedit- 
ing marriages and  -begetting 


Our Puranas are: replete with 


- stories of persons who accomplish- 


ed such and greater desires by 7۔وہ‎ 
serving Pradosha:. Sage Valmiki's ٠ 
classic. apotheosis of this sacred ~~ 
hour as “Bhagawan Pradoshah" is m 


well known.. : ; 


Apart from all other considera- 
tions, a prima facie case can be. - 
made.out for adopting the hour ٦ 


before sunset,.callit what you like, = 
as. the’. appropriate time for the —— 
soulful contemplation of: God for m 


the modern man, preferably in 
congenial surroundings, o E 


glorious children! 


: | | 
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' that! occurs daily; the one that oc- 
curs on the 13th day of the Hindu 
month; that which occurs on the 
` 29th day; that which occurs on a 
Saturday, called Maha-Pradosha 
and that which occurs on the day 


of the Great Deluge, called Pra- 
laya-Pradosha. Each is more 
` powerful than the one preceding 
it. . 


According to Hindu tradition, 
Lord Shiva performs the cosmic 


‘dance at this hour every day in an. 


effort to save creation; and not 
even .Lord Vishnu and Brahma 
miss to witness it-and pray.- The 
implication is:.clear... . x 

It- is 6 : wonder, therefore, that 
the Pradosha continues to be the 
sacred hour at every Hindu home 
to.this day, "when, nothing, not 
even the feeding of the babe-in- 
arm is permissible to the exclusion 
of `` propitiating. the "Lord. The 
sandhya ablution is a studied 
` form of worship at this: hour for 
. the menfolk. 





Then I cana also - 


I am surer of His existence than of the fact that 
you Gnd I are sitting im this room. 


1 


testilu that. I may live without air and water but not 
-iwithout Him. . You may. pluck out my eyes, but that 


God, and I 


But blast my belief. in 


‘cannot kill. me. 


am dead. You may- call this a superstition, but I con- 
iess it is a superstition that I hug, even as I used to - 


"do the name of Rama, in my childhood when there. 
. bas any cause of danger or alarm. = 


Mahatma Gandhi: ۰ 


qu. 


(afea). 
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qq the other that of worldly 
or material welfare. 

Lord Bhrigu the preacher of this 
science is not influenced by the 
predominance of TIF. passion. 
Having compassion for the Jivas 
to whom the 5378 Path is more 
agreeable, he has formulated this 
science, helpful to the safes 
so that it may guide the beings in 
securing. easily the three-fold 
Purusharthas (TET) 
piety پوت‎ money, and TIF enjoy- 
ment.: And this science created 
by him is the Samhita - 

This science of Astrology is 


greatly helpful to the attainment | 


of Vishnu—Sanaka and p: 







of the three-fold garg and at 


the same time it is a guiding Se 


factor. 


After creation, Lord Brahma, at  - 


the outset, became manifest in four 
forms 
three others who are known for 


their great renunciation and know- p 
ledge and were in the form: of a a 


children for all times. 


The. path followed by senaka 3 d 
and others does not conform wr : 


AG 


Bhrigu Samhita 32 


T ue Great rinity 


HE great lord. Sri Bi rra: 


3 through his four -mouths 
| created the four: Vedas 


(eee, ATG, MAA, NIAAA) 


and one "Upaveda (Subsidiary 


: "Veda) for each of these Vedas. 


‘Then, for the ‘proper under- 
standing of this Divine Vani (the 
Vedas) Brahma further created 
‘the Vedangas—the limbs of the 
‘body of the Veda:— . 


TEER‏ سجب' gef‏ ہج ج ےہ ہے 


ATT |‏ ۴و 00د" 


: وشن‎ eer a eei 


Spo 05$. o I; 
fre, far, . Sq, 
are the six angas AUN of the 

body of the Veda. 
In everybody the abode of Light 
is the eye which reveals 


the feelings and emotions of a per- 


` son. Similarly the lustre 8 of 
` the Veda-Vani is revealed in its 


eye, the satam- which has thus 


‘rightly occupied the place of. Ens 


das. 
‘According to the Vedic“ Bord 


` there are two paths of life— SD 
"1. —one that of spiritual welfare and 
5 3 | 


Mna 
E a 

Ld ۰ 
T 


I. پ‎ 
Lo " 
, 9* 


1 A eye of merge 


1 k . "TY e 
* P. m E 2 : 
; az 
. n : = - 
, - 5 - 


From the thrée eyes: s 
Atma, Manas, Bhauma objects xi 


Trikona (Trine): a 
Lagna Panchama , Bhagya. _ 
Vyakti: | p. 
 Vyaktitva (Intelligence), Mati "7 


(Personality), Deva: (Gods) 


As in the above categories, this 2 
three-fold aspect.is ever present in ——— 
the Brahmanda: (Universe) and in = 
every being. ` These three aspects ٦ 
(gunas) permeate all the movable " 
and: immovable objects right from 
a tiniest creature up to the iene RU 
Lord the "Brahman. 


- We are however concerned with 
this earth—and -the: beings. or — 
ráther with. ‘best of ithe beings— ; 
men. Exe 

Now in the human : 'body-. the 8 
chief tatva is in the form of Atma __ 
(the soul), the position—move= AE 
ment—and destruction of which is 3 
dependent on the Lord Sun. The  — 
Lord Sun is the prime cause of — 
creation, sustenance and destruc- —— 
tion’ of all objects. The second — 
Tatva is Chandra the Moon,—the ٦ 
Mind, and because of the mind — 
there is the ax. © EU 

٣ Ug ACA BT sedeo 33 
Mind is the cause of both—man's. 3 7 
bondage and release — and it. 
brings about. the happiness and - us 
sorrow, the Swarga and Naraka, - 
profit and loss. 

The savants of Astrology MR 










in everything. ig Wd ST: E 
کے‎ i. «(Continued on page 81). <. —- 


. tain that the Moon is like the Seed © a 
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one of material welfare. They fol- 
lowed the path of spiritual wel- 
fare. This is a passing reference 
to them since they happen to be 
in the. order of creation. 


These four Vyuhas, Sanaka 
and others are indicative of the 
four Purusharthas, four varnas, 
four ashramas and the like and 


have been devoted to the FAIT 
or the path of emancipation. 


Lord Mahadev became the 
second son of Lord - Brahma as 
Rudra (The terrible); Lord Rudra 
has three eyes. He is the knower 
of all sciences -and expounder: of 
them as well. His three eyes are 


the Sun, thé Moon and-Fire (afa) 
respectively.. In J yotish we, have 


three. main grahas: (planets) - 3rd, 


az: and ‘TTY to represent them. 
Surya is Atma, Chandra is Mind 
and Mangal is. Satva—thus all these 
three have a predominance of Agni 
Tatva. 


This indicates the relation of the 
three Gods, Brahma, Vishnu ‘and 
Mahesha with the origin of science 
of Astrology. According to Astro- 
‘logy these three Gods are thus re- 


- lated. 
Three Gods: Lee 
Vishnu Brahma Rudra 
Three Gunas: 
Satva Raj Tamas 
Three Eyes: s | 
Sun Moon = Fire 


se Three Dharmas: 
.. Protection Creation Destruction 
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all. that are concerned in, the. main, | 
tenance of public. health in our. 
country.to examine thoroughly. the 

Scope.of this treatment and possi- 

bilities of. extending it on a larger ss 
scale and more scientific basis. 


Below is given an authoritative - 
know-what of this disease, or 
rather, symptom, from a. Western 
author, for a better comprehen: 
sion of the subject: 


- Whenever bile طول‎ în 
the blood, a condition develops 
that is called jaundice or icte- 
rus. F'ormerly jaundice was. never 
diagnosed until the. skin and 
the other tissues turned yellow. 
Nowadays a condition of jaundice 
is diagnosed by finding excess of : 
bile in the blood. After the 
amount of bile in the blood is re- 
duced to normal, the skin may re- . 
main yellow, requiring some time  . 
to return to its natural colour. 


- When red blood corpuscles break . 
down in the blood, that portion ^ 
which contains iron is used again.  . 
to produce new red blood cells. 
The remaining portion is apparent: ~ 
ly useless in the body and passes  - 
through the liver to become a E d s 


- . d 
^ ٠ ےم‎ ^y £ 
گاج‎ E O جج مہ ہک‎ E. 
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A in the eating. It behaves therefore tr 


d - t yt J “Cane 
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AT ao. time in the. 08 

3 history.of India, had: jaundice 
SR. | held ‘out, such "terror .as .it 
does; at the . present. It had been no 
more. fearful than, . Say, the com- 
mon cold. Every other old woman 

- had the. ; Weapon to .combat: ‘it 
effectively. 


۱ Even today we have in Hindu 
5 families. some old women who cure 
ME tet jaundice . by the “cup-and-needle” 
— method. within.a week. Both in 
— — the morning and the evening the 
i E ‘old woman sits down before the 
- patient armed with a couple of 
copper cups. filled with water and 
in her hands two. copper needles 
^ which she passes over the eyelids 
of -the patient ‘chanting some 
mantra. She dips the needles in 
| the ‘cups each time after the pass 
and lo! the water turns turbid. 
_ The patient is thus cured in about 
= . a week's time. -Castor leaves are 
| Sometimes used to effect the passes 
-. in thé place of copper needles. 
` And internally the juice of a herb 
E: known in Tamil as “Kizhvanelli” 
= -is administered and this ‘completes 
the course . of- treatment. 





ہے 
یں 


7 - News has it that an old woman 
T ofl Delhi is presently curing hun- 
= . dreds of cases in the above | mari- 
. ner. — 
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In order to prevent ex- — 


749 


sons, snake vendms, and the effects : 


of- various "parasites. +. Dam*ge. to 
the liver-céls- may: also: occur from 


infectious poisoning with poisons . 


of various kinds including arsenic, 
phosphorous, and  cinchophen. 
There are also the poisons of 


‘eclampsia and similar conditions. 


"There are certain infections . and 
“spirochetal organisms which 


<: ¿damage the liver and the blood 


-and which are associated with 
- severe jaundice. 


The most common type of jaun- 
dice is called catarrhal jaundice. 
This is apparently due to infec- 
tions by- viruses which occur in ~ 
small. epidemics. Such out-breaks’ 
are fairly frequent in times of war; 


Jaundice is a symptom and not 
essentially a disease. It is a symp- 
tom of damage to the liver in most = 
instances. 
tension of such damage it is cus- 
tomary for physicians to inject 
glucose into the body as one of the 
main portions of the treatment. 
Because of damage to the body it. 
is necessary to watch carefully the - 
progress of the condition. š 7 


Any patient with severe jaundice ; 


should be in bed and all of the 
necessary tests that can be carried 


out by the doctor are desirable to = 


determine exactly the' nature of 


the condition and the procedures E 


to be.followed in cach case. 


"enlarged. 3 


2 E 2ئ‎ y Km EM. 
to carry: کرت"‎ ‘part tof the process 
satisfactor ily; jaundice occurs. 


Sometimes -jauridice ‘develops be- 
cause the ‘destî ‘ction’ of red blood 
cells is excessive, ‘so ‘that more 
material.is* developed" than, can be 
- eliririated: through 'the.liyer,. If 


. i for “any 1169507 -the liver: "fails -to. 
exer ete: ‘the -bile, -it gets Anto: iHe 
. + blood: "706 are’ also; 20208 IH 
+x whiélithêe “bile ‘ducts? are-"blocked; 
7 "go :thát-tlie “bile is ‘dammed? ‘Backs... 
«This: cái .be:the result “of! tumours, ` : 
. har dening < “of ^ -the Zliver; 


or similar conditions: 
Under these circumstances the 
material excreted through the 
bowels has a China clay colour, is 
bulky, and has an’especially offen- 
sive odour. The pale colour is due 
to the absence of the pigment 
from the bile. The bulkiness and 
the odour are due to the presence 
of fats and materials derived from 
fat which cannot be properly 
digested because of the absence 
of the bile acids from the intes- 
tines. Under these circumstances 
the urine becomes black-coloured 
due to the pr esence of bile pig- 


glands, 


ment. 
There are a number of in- 
fectious conditions which . SO 


"seriously damage the blood as 
to - produce an excessive : des- 
truction ` of. blood cells. ' These 
include poisonings by various toxic 
Supe tales: نجوس اتی‎ poi- 


ae 


Him i catt 7 Mahatma, Th hose heart bleeds 


—-Swami Viv ekananda. ee 
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During the last War, he : 


Britain's New Foreign Secreiary 


non-Etonian. He was educated in 
the Fettes College in: Edinburgh 
and at Magdalene: College, Cam- 
bridge, where he took an honours 
degree in classics and history, and 
became president of the University 


Union. He read for the Bar and - 


was called from Gray's Inn. 


By the time the Second World 


War broke out, he had built a lucra- 
tive practice in Liverpool specialis- 


ing in insurance. He took an inter-' 
est in local politics and at 32 be- 


came- the president of the local 
Council. 
quitted law and -joined the Terri- 
torial Army rising to the rank of 
Brigadier. -From there he went 
over to the General Staff and cros- 


sed. the Channel. on D-Day with 
His war ser- 


mention in dispatches, and he is 


today Hon. Colonel of the Terri as 


torial ALITY 


‘General Dempsey. 
vices brought him C. B. E. and . 


Mr. Lloyd comes of 


~ 


Our Fortnightly Profite—3? 


SELWYN 
LLOYD 


OHN SELWYN BROOKE 
LLOYD, Britain’s: new Foreign 
Secretary. is the. fast-rising new 

star in the Tory firmament. - At 
92, he is the youngest in the Tory 
- top. heirarchy. Immaculately dres- 
sed in Savile Row suits and. sport- 
ing a Foreign Office bowler with 
-aplomb, he is as supremely sure of 
: himself as the mountain beside the 
brook. 


“If we stand together, there is 
almost anything we can do وا‎ 
gether. ` But if we are driven or 
'stand apart; there is every danger 
' to the free world." This message 


`. he gave on arrival at Washington 


for the current U.S.-U.K. talks 
appears to be.the key to his’ For- 
eign Policy, for that has been the 


x refrain of his song ever since he 
۰ stepped into the Foreign Office. 
"Would that they were true and as 


2 blithe as said. 
Unlike the veu pattern of Tory 


middle class and a Methodist and 


leadership,‏ کی 


SF 


he held with distinction till his re- 
cent lift to the Foreign 00081 “as: 
its boss. 


Mr. Selwyn Lloyd is not an un- 


familiar figure in the International 
arena, for, he has headed the Bri- 
tish Delegation to the U.N. for 
quite a long time. A dogged be- 


'liever.in speaking across the tea- . 


table,.he has not shied in courting 


| neutral delegations like India’s for 


purposes .of compromise. But that 
didn’t prevent him from کک کا‎ 
Vishinsky. 


Today Mr. Selwyn Lloyd is a 


pillar in the Tory top echelon and ~ 


barring, perhaps, Eden and Rab 
Butler, the architect of its fortunes. 


He lives in a modest Belgravia a 


Alay ® T 
b wj" uti * 


apartment with his young wife; ~ 


nee Elizabeth Marshall, his former 


secretary; they have a three vespa D 


old و‎ 
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Elected to the Parliament from 
his home-constituency in 19045 as a 
Tory candidate, he won reputation 
as a spirited back-bencher. At the 
same time he returned to the Bar, 
his former passion, and took silk in 
1947; thence he started practising 

in London. In 1950 he made his- 
` tory by being called to the Front 
Bench, to open the Opposition de- 
bate for the Tories. 


To Rab Butler should go the cre- 
dit of nabbing- him into the: esot- 
eric coterie'of the Tory fold, to for- 
mulate its policy, which won then 
the elections in 1951. . On ‘coming 
to power, however, Eden whisked 
him into the Foreign Office as his 
right-hand man and made him 
Minister of State. When Eden en- 
tered 10; Downing street, Lloyd was 
given the Defence لاس‎ which 





; THE GREAT 77 ک7‎ Coscld, 


It is from the earth—i.e. from the 


earthly Tatvas, that every being - 
gets nourishment, strength, lustre, _ 
‘energy and prowess. These aspects: - 
ETRE 5 


are influenced by 
Mangal. 


` mhe. beings are not only cone - 


Even ina - 
being with predominance of Satva | 


‘posed’ of Satva alone. 


there is Atma and ‘Manas ie. the — 
‘counterparts of the Sun and the ٣ 


"Moon. are clearly manifest. 


Mind (the Moon) i is the cónipo- 
site form. of the. movement and 
stability or organs of knowledge 
and action. 


- Bhumi—the- Earth: is the pro- 
vince of Agni and Shakti--where 
we aspire for the Mangalamaya, 
the Auspicious. 


The Earth is the’ field for storing 
energy by the highest Lord, human 
jenga; the RE : and the dei- 

les SEE 
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RE ا‎ a, 
تا‎ ‘oho s ‘out to ferret the. 
secret of ‘her. vow. and she ‘Succeeds. 
iby the. clever à ruse of telling a: story: f 
Bhatti m a upon: ue clue) in Chis و‎ 


: instalment. و و‎ MEE 






King Vijaya presented the couple 
with rich gifts and bade them 
goodbye. : 

















As soon as the two were out of — 
Bhatti asked 
his companion of.all that had hap- ~ 
pened during his stay in تی‎ 
paka's harem. 


King Vikrama who had by- -then 9 
cast off his disguise recounted all -" 
that had happened and he explain- 
ed. the-secret of Champaka's. vows E 
as he had heard.. ` UI, 

Bhatti NE amidst laughter: 


= 
ee 


lable of your conversation? I was. i 
Eisen to it from my وہ‎ = 


ael" 0 


HATTI in the garb of King- 


“King Vijaya thereupon. took the 


bounds of the city, 


y: the fake-lady to join her husband. . 
+ On her part,-Lady. Vikrama show- . 


E 


Simhasana. Dwatrimefita--12.- 


LI 
<= - a 


-:VIKRAMA WEDS CHAMPAKA 







Salyà. went to the palace of 
jKing "Vijaya and sought his 
audience which was: granted. - 


King Vijaya welcomed him with 
e great joy and offered him all the 
3 respects due to a brother-king. - 


` -After preliminary talks, the fake- 
ES king Salya said, “I have come, to 
E. m | repay. the. thousand gold -mohurs 
i which I had- borrowed from you.” 


d 
i 


; 


Mia 
às 
S 


bag of coins from-him. and handed 


A it over to his treasurer... He then 


ہی 


entertained Salya to a lavish din- 
mer. After some rest, they. to- 
` gether went to, the harem. 


E = Asking Salya to wait “outside, 
_ King Vijaya entered the apartment 
` of his daughter Champaka and ask- 
—— ed her.to send her companion back 
P to her husband -who was. waiting 
outside. . 


> teat | The news was unbearable . to 
E 27176688 Champaka but . conscious 
m - tháf t the placé of a wife was by her 
2 ` husband, she reluctantly permitted 
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The. = 
illusions, - sleight-of-hand- and - hy-- . 


Se : وت‎ : 


He will: come :to« meet’ you : Tatere 


- This is the: ‘position: EK c 
After instructing him thus; the 


girl “Bhatti joined the party which i 
entered the city and sought audi 
ence with the King. 

. On. the next day in the PISOS 
fore-grounds the party started the 


‘ performances amidst a huge con- 


course of human faces. The entire 
city had assembled there to witness 
them. On the opposite side where 
stood the harem, ladies of the royal | 
household ‘collected on the balcony, _ 
among whom was Princess Cham- 
paka wearing purdha, in^ view of 
her vow. 


' The performances grew. ‘in tempo : 
and each item was: more breath: . 
taking than the one before. : 


sical:feats came in rapid succession ^ 
to the utter bewilderment QA the 
audience: | 


Bhatti who was disguised as the — 


, + uth 7 
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girl offered the. star performances. 

Being .a past-master in all the 
eight siddhis,-he could . effect al- 
most any illusion. Human. heads. 
were hurled from above and blood 


showered like rain in -a-projected / 


fight between the gods 'and devils. 


Her final trick: was this. The girl . E 


Bhatti threw up a rope towards the 


heaven which. stood there erect and  .- 
for all their straining of the neck, .- 


the audience could not discern the 
other end! Together with a man. 
whom she called: her spouse, she 


walked adroitly up and down the: : x x 


لے جج as‏ 


Tope ee 
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King Vikrama: hugged: his :coun- 
sellor and friend for his ingenuity. 

Suddenly turning grave, . Bhatti 
said: -“Your Majesty,. I have just 
calculated that your six-monthly: 
self-exile in the forest is almost 
come to an. end.- You -must. id 
up to your- post." 

‘What happens to 'Chartipaka?^ 
asked King Vikrama. dejectedly: 


"Of course, you are marrying ‘her 
before we start home!” replied 


` Bhatti- 


Just at that moment a party of' 
street-jugglers was passing in front ' 


of them: -Asked Bhatti of them: 
“Hey! whither-bound ye?" . 

"To Vijayanagar, to exhibit our 
skill before King Vijaya and win 
his applause,” ‘replied they. 


 *[s.that so?" asked Bhatti. He 


added: *I have in my home an ath: 


letic girl, who: is a great adept not 
only in. physical. feats, but in the 
legerdemain of.the highest order. 
` If you like, I shall bring her to you 
now and you can make her one of 
your party. Your rewards will be 
still: greater. "What do you say?” 
The ` jugglers: consulted among 


themselves and agreed to take the 
girl. 


Asking them to wait ‘there, Bhatti 
and King Vikrama went a. little 


further away when Bhatti disguis-. 


ed. himself as an athletic girl’ and 
. addressed King Vikrama: *[ am a 


Street-juggler and you are my Guru. 
I shall go with- this party and awe - 


King Vijaya with my performances. 
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knows! 
work!” 


. You should see him at 


The king's curiosity was kindled 
and he asked her “Where, young 
lady, is he living?" 


“Oh, he never comes into z the 
city, he lives in the forests only. 
The funny part of it is that he 
would not touch woman and ' he 
taught me all this with.a stick," 
replied she. 


"Would it be possible for, us to 
see him at his abode?" asked the 
king. 


"Yes, Your Majesty, you can 


come with us tomorrow," 0 F 





the girl-athletic. 


As arranged, the party, followed | 
— by the king, his ministers, 


and 
ladies of the harem started. Chám- 
paka, who was greatly taken in by 


the feats of the girl, desired to see - - 


the girl's master also at work, so 
she too folowedi under purana of 
course.’ 


In the for est, Comfortable tents . 


were put up for the royal retinue. 


Champaka occupied a separate tent - 


which. was covered all round ex- 


cept for an eye-hole through which | 


she could peer. 


` Bhatti after br iefing King Vikra- . 


la ‘fully as to what he should 


do and say, introduced him to King - 
Vijaya. The King bowed before the - 


fake-guru “Vikramaditya and prais- 


ed the great feats exhibited by “his 3 


chela. - 
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.. Saying that her husband had a 
telephonic call from. heaven .she 
: sent her husband along the vertical 
rope. The man walked up the rope 
and vanished high above. ` After 
sometime, to the utter dismay of 
all, a human head oozing with warm 
blood. fell 06 her with a thud. 
On Scrutiny ‘its was found to be 
that of her. husband!: Girl Bhatti, 
then, started: wailing, that the gods 
had mtürdered her husband out of 

malice against her powers, and 
„that, as a dutiful wife, she would 
"in the circumstance, enter the 
sacred fire. 


۱ King Vijaya intervening protest- 
ed and pleaded with her that such a 
talented and young girl like her 
- should not immolate-herself and 
offered to maintain her luxuriously. 
. But girl Bhatti would not: listen. 


` To the utter consternation of all, 


- She scratched the earth with her 


' toe when a huge fire started roar- 
_ing before her scorching the stan- 
ers by. "What was worse, she en- 
tered it coolly carrying the head 
of her husband with her. The en- 
tire assembly stood aghast unable 
to do’ anything. 


But within a few EIS the 
girl Bhatti walked out of the fire 
holding the hand of her husband! 
| There was not a soul who did not 
3 cheer the girl. 


` When King Vijaya complimented 
' the girl on: her extraordinary pow- 
ers, she replied: “I know ‘only a 
hundredth part of what my Guru 
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treacherous. . IS was the male 
pigeon and hence my reason for 
being a misogynist." 


Princess Champaka who ‘was 
hearing this account could not con- 


tain her anger at this perversion 
of truth and tearing herself away - 


from her secrecy, she came before 
the Guru and said: “Don’t lie, the 
female was never treacherous; it 
was the male pigeon which. desert-, 
ed and I know it personally, for I 
was the female pigeon.” . 


The Guru replied. “No; you are cec 


lying. You may be the kings. 
daughter, but I can't. swerve from 
truth. 33 

Instantly a scuffle ensüed: bet 
ween the two, Champaka and ihe 
Guru, and both were badly mauled 
by each.other before others could _ 
intervene and separate ‘them. It 
was sometime before peace. could - 
be restored. 


"The king: and his ministers who 
had come to meet the Guru, - 
sembled together and 
things over. Asa result of it, King — 
Vijaya proposed: ‘Now that it is 
established. beyond doubt that yol 
two were the pigeon couple, I pro-- 
pose that whatever might have . 
happened, you should be married - 
together in this birth." —— 


On hearing this, Princess TW 


paka bent her head when the cor- 
ner of her mouth. could be seen _ 
curling with a smile while the Guru: 
was all smiles. E Re: 


The entire party then moved c on 
to the captar where unprecedented 


a 
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“The Guru grünted satisfaction. 

King Vijaya asked: «If I may ask 
you, Guruji, how is it. that you 
don't enter the city but prefer to 
live in the jungle? I shall be too 
happy to provide your holiness 
with all comforts in my city, if 
only you deign to come." 


The Guru replied: “Thanks for 
your kind offer, O King, but I am 
afraid I won't be able to accept it. 
I have my own reasons, you will 
pardon me for it." 


"May I know it, Guruji, if you 
don't mind telling?" asked the King 
solicitously. 


"That is a.long story" started 
the Guru. “Long back a pigeon- 
couple lived in a jungle. They did 
not have any issue for a long time, 
but after praying to Kali, they got 
a young one. One day they left the 
 youngster in their nest on a bam- 
boo cluster and went out in search 
of food. As ill-luck would have it, 
the bamboo caught fire and the 
nest including the young one was 
"` burnt out. When they returned, 
` they were overwhelmed by the tra- 
gedy. They then vowed among 
themselves to commit suicide by 


‘falling together in the same fire. - 


As they flew over it, the male 
pigeon noticed the female one re- 
treating, against the pact, and. ulti- 
mately flying away, while the male 


fell and lost its life. At the time of 


-its ‘death; the male pigeon vowed 
that should it be born again, it 


should never touch a female, for 


the female species as sueh was 


- 
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Vikramaditya, " rose the ‚spontan: 
eous, -cry from, all assembled. 


- King. Vijaya | Became most solicit- 
ous..and reluctantly. bade. adieu . to, 
his daughter. and ‚son-in-law. 
started on their journey to Ujjain 
followed by faithful Bhatti -and 
cart-loads of -presents.. 


“Do you think, Bhoja” asked the 


statuette holding the fourth. Step 
“that you .are half as resourceful 
and valiant as King Vikramaditya 


who ruled from this throne? If you. 


think you are, you can ascend.” 


On hearing this King Bhoja and 
his minister Nitivakya were great- 
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enthusiasm. prevailed. .-The-king 


celebrated the marriage in:a:grand - 


manner and all فوع‎ :were 
‘richly. rewarded... 


~The: Guru: in his. ا‎ a 
AS ‘sat on ‘a richly -caparisoned 


steed while :the :bride ‘sat by him 


coyly on a mare and priests: esed 
, them: 


At-that. moment, “Bhatti, in diis 
Official robe as Chief Minister- ap- 
peared before the bridegroom and 
.prayed. “Oh Great King Vikrama- 
* ditya, the time ‘is come for you to 
return to Ujjain, ‘for your ‘self- 


- - exile period comes to a close to | 
3 day!" ly pleased and repaired to their  - 
s “It was not possible at that t ia palace and: retired for Ue Test of 

fo measure who was most pleased the day.‏ ا ھا 

x m “Hail. unto [To be continued] 
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the University for varying terms. ~ 
They formed an ‘Action Com- — 
mittee' to coerce the authorities E. x 
take them back. 7: 


Then came a new Vice- Chancel- | 
lor, strong, tactful and sympathe- ' 
tie. He had to face a well 
organised demonstration by the - 
students. On one occasion he iwas j 
surrounded for hours by a crowd 
of students. They tried to break 
down his resistance by hunger- — 
strikes, a disgusting form of coer- 
cion, which has as little to do with ; 
Gandhiji’s fasts, as Bottom’s face $ 
had to do with the donkey's head, 
which he put on, in Measure ^ 
Night's. Dream! 


‘The Vice-Chancellor stood firm, 


ciples are concerned. — "The Unive! T- 


; Sr. had to be closed. -  Wnen the 


7 وج وت 


Mu PET. 


as every “one. should, where prin- 





Xx Allahabad Students 


y Fal ling Standards and Growing Indiscipline 


My Youna FRIEND, ` 


RETURNED to Allahabad 
again for the Convocation of 
Allahabad University, which 





| P "was to be held on December 10. 


Many things had happened since 


— the last Convocation held on 
March 3, 1955, when a few students 


tried to break up the Convocation; 
shouted foul abuses at the Chan- 


S cellor and his wife; and attempted 


. to interfere with the electric wiring 
system. But for a few hundred 


` brave boys, who formed moving 


walls: around Shri Sri Prakasa, 
Governor > of Madras, our guest, 
and myself, as we 20 to and 


2 * Poul have been badly hurt by 
MT E. mad rush of those few 
























A. concerted move, - 
however, has yet to be made on a _ 


11 


“There is no question of forgive- 
hess,” I said. I knew that this 
kind of trouble was the result of 
an overcrowded university which ` 


does not provide any outlet for the 


fresh energy of youth and where 
extraneous influences are ready to 
use the ‘slightest grievance against 
any authority. 


For an hour, we had a most 
pleasant reunion. The students 
and. myself were very happy—to : 
use Tennyson's lines— 


"Blessing on the falling out 
Which all the .more endears 
When we fall out with those we love 
And kiss again with tears." 


. On the 18th January, in my In- 
augural Address at the 31st Annual 
Meeting of the .Inter-University 
Board at Aligarh, I made a frank 
survey of the University problems. 


"For, never during the last thirty 


years, during which I have been: 
connected with them, have they 
been so complicated and their — 

solution so urgent. 7 


These problems have been diag- 
nosed time.and again by eminent 
educationists. 


countrywide basis to alter the con- 


tent. and direction of university ^ ~ 


education so as to fit it into the. 
conditions and needs of Free India. 


AX SES 
Our 920 institutions—universities,  _ 
colleges and  institutes—catering . 
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of students realised the futility of 
obeying the calls of self-constituted 
‘action committees.’ 


Three expelled students on 
making amends were re-admitted 
to the University. 


The Convocation, this time, how- 


ever, was a happy and solemn 
affair. Everybody was in good 
humour. The students distinguish- 


ed themselves by exemplary be- 
haviour and re-captured the lost 
reputation of Allahabad Univer- 
sity. A professor of the University 
of thirty-three years’ standing told 
me that during all the years that 
he was connected with the Allaha- 


bad University, he had never seen — 


such an excellent convocation. 


I joined in several functions of 
the students, and “everywhere the 
prevailing atmosphere was a happy 
one. The tension had evidently 
been relieved: Several hundred 
students came to the Government 
House party. - 


The Union was led this year by 
sensible young men; particularly 
its President, a charming young 
man, took a responsible view of 
عتط‎ duties. 


"The Committee invited me to a 
Union meeting, at which about five 
thousand students had gathered. 
The President, with rare straight- 
forwardness asked to be. forgiven 
for their lapses. "You are like a 


۰ ° father; you should forgive us,” 


he said. 
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Learning the lessons of history | 
we value our tolerant, many-sided ~ 
life. While desiring to eliminate 
casteism, communalism and religi. - 
ous fanaticism, we insist upon na- 
tional unity and solidarity. We _ 
recognise as a fundamental value ^ 
that our strength and inspirations 
are derived from our unique lite- 
rary, cultural and spiritual heri. 
tage. x 
Gandhism, in which our spiritual, 
heritage culminated in this cen, 
tury, exercises a considerable influ- 
ence over those who are in the 
vanguard of national progress. Its 
non-violent achievements have 
created for us a great tradition. Its _ 
spiritual content has given to our 
voice the power to be heard with _ 
respect, if not with conviction, by _ 
the nations of the earth. 3 


In spite of the importance which 
we attach to these values, the unl = 
versities have yet to take effective t 
steps to inculcate the traditions Of 
liberal democracy so that young | 
India may not be induced to vote 4 
for or suffer tyranny. Nor are spe 
cific studies conducted in our cul 
tural heritage, not even in Gandh: - 
ism, with a view to inculcate thel 
fundamental values and inspire) 
students to a sense of mission. i 












The neglect of humanistic نہ‎ 
dies and classical education, parti 
cularly in Sanskrit which is E 
our unity and mo 7 
strength, generally fails to provide 
for our younger generation ee 


: Our Constitution has also: 
done a great deal to broaden: our 
sense of freedom and toleration. 


. source of 


ا 19-7 


for higher education, with their 
4,65,974 students, form an organis- 
ed sector of our life. But the gen- 
eral pattern of education they pro- 
vide was devised under conditions 
totally different from those which 
prevail at present, or are likely to 


.prevail in the near future. Except 


in parts, therefore, the pattern is 
out. of, date, and a new pattern is 
urgently called 'for. 


In most progressive nations 
higher education is directed to in- 
culcate the values for which the 
nation stands, so that the students 
can be trained to stand by them 
in later life. 


Even during the 90 years from 
1857 to 1947, universities in India 
developed certain values which 
were derived from the impact of 
the West, particularly from Eng- 
land. This led to a desire to explore 
the values of our ancient- culture 
and to restore it to a new vitality; 
and to our burning desire to recon- 
struct the past greatness of the 
country with a view to capturing 
a free and glorious future. 


Since 1947 India has entered a 
new stage in'its life. It has deve- 
loped certain well-defined values 
As a 


cratic way of life; to the Rule of 
Law; to religious freedom and free 
institutions; to the equality of the 
sexes. 


-~ of a fundamental character. 
- nation we are pledged to a demo- 
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"- 


rooms in technical institutions and ~ 


. The gra-- 


partly because of the -old world 


idea of the value of what is called 
‘gentlemanly education.’ 
duate, therefore, finds himself a 
misfit in the context of eK EE 
life. 

A 


In this connection I would like 


to refer to two important features 


of our university life: the fall in _ 


the standards of higher education 


and the rapid growth of indiscip- : 


line among the students. 


My remarks, it can legitimately- | 


be said, apply only to some univer- 


sities or some parts of the coun- 2 


try. But we must not forget that 


the strength of the chain depends - 


upon its weakest link. 


The causes of these unfortunate 


developments of falling standards . 


and growing indiscipline have to 


be found, not in something inher-. x 


ent in the students, most of whom 


are well-behaved, aspiring . young 


men, but in the conditions which 


have been created since 1939. 


Since 1939 there has heen a great — 
rush of students to the universities 
and colieges, This is due to a Pa MS 


timate desire. for improving the 
status of the family and the wide - 
prospects of employment opened ` 
up, first, by the World War II and | 
thereafter, by freedom. 


During most of these years, there 


was a 510961 of اس‎ e ie 
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iouchstone with which to test their 
own judgment and conduct: 


This is regrettable from more 
than one point of view.-Our policy 
of free and friendly intercourse 
With all nations exposes young 
Indians to the impact of ideologies 
‘fundamentally opposed to our na- 
tional values. They are preached 
with fanatic aggressiveness and, 
unprovided with the touchstone of 
fundamental national values, our 
young men are unable to test their 
merit or efficacy. 


In fact, the curricula in the uni- 
versities have been the subject of 
constant experimentation. What 
we need is an overall plan for ad- 
justing the claims of different sub- 
_ jects so as to bring the essential 
values into relief. But premature 
specialisation precludes the stu- 
. dents from acquiring the  neces- 
Sary grounding in basic formative 
subjects. While there is an ab- 
sence of training wkich will enable 
the students to grasp higher 
values, they are made to carry a 
heavy load of mere informative 
knowledge. 


There is also a gap between the 
intellectual equipment of the gra- 
duate with the equipment essential 
for pursuing the careers open to 


them. Unlike advanced countries, 


enrolment in scientific and techni- 
eal courses bears a negligible pro- 
portion to the total enrolment. 
More students go in for. arts 
courses, partly because for want of 


commit- E 
ment is treated as less than a first. 
standards will continue — 
grow; — 






But I wish our Gov- . 
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universities. This popular opinion 
is reflected in the priorities given 


to different heads of expenditure 


by the Governments. 


The Planning Commission is 
thinking in terms of 4,800 crores of 
rupees to be spent under the 
second Five-Year Plan for the 
material advancement of the coun- 
try; rightly too, for that is the 
basic need. 
ernments could spend five. crores 
straightaway on rescuing our uni- 
versities and colleges from the dire 
effects of material inadequacy and 
at the same time, could resist the 
temptation to start new universi- 


ties without providing ample 
resources. 
To take but one instance. The 


Allahabad University was original- 
ly intended for about 1,500 students. 
If it were to be brought up to its 
pre-war level of accommodation, 
equipment, libraries and labora: 


tories, for 7,600 students as at pre: 2 


sent, on an estimate I made last 


year it would cost no less than fifty. 


lakhs of rupees non-recurring ex- 


penditure and double the present = 


grant. 


I know that our Governments, in 


view of their more urgent - com- 


mitments, find it difficult to find 


this money. But I equally know 


what will follow if this 


priority: 


‘to fall; indiscipline might | 
young intellectuals — will grow UB 3 
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rials and of equipment for labora- 
tories and libraries. Though more 
and more universities and colleges 
came into existence, education 
came to be imparted under condi- 
tions of material inadequacy. 


The condition of some of these 


institutions presents a painful con- 


trast to the lavishly furnished 
cinema houses and the luxurious 
homes of the rich. They, therefore, 
create a sense of frustration and 
react upon teaching and discipline. 


One contributory factor to this 


‘situation, I regret to say, is the im- 


ponderable atmosphere which, 
while emphasising other phases of 
national - development, considers 


the claims of higher education as 
subsidiary. Instances of indiscip- 
line and complaints of falling 
standards, more often than not, re- 
main unnoticed; and if noticed at 
all, they are viewed by the public 
as a passing phase. But the deterio- 
ration of standards and discipline 
is a long-term process. Once it be- 
gins, it would inevitably lead to 
the complete collapse of intellec- 


tual and moral standards. 
Again, under the democratic pro-: 


cess of our Constitution, higher 
education gets a fair deal only if 
a State Government makes special 


"effort to give it ample support. The 


view commonly held by the ave- 
rage politician that freedom has 
been won by the sacrifice of the 


masses, and that highly educated 
"persons played no vital part in it 


has greatly prejudiced the cause of 


e 
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es 
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But for - 


emotional partisanship. 
over a century English has been 
our language—the language or me- 


dium of intercourse between the = 


E 
. iL. 


- 


educated, the language of law, 
scholarship and literary inspiration.. 
I have not the least doubt that if 
it continues to be hastily replaced 
by any Indian language as it is 
done at present, the standards will 
continue to fall. 


Any hope that English will con- 


tinue to help in the evolution of 
higher thought and expression in 
the Universities by making it a 
second language, I am afraid, is ill- 


usory. How many of us are able to ~ 


understand or express ourselves in 
the second language—say, Sanskrit 
or Persian—which we studied as 


an optional subject? ~ 


I am of the view, as I have said 
on many occasions, that if English 
has to be replaced, it should only 
be done to the extent to which 


Hindi becomes a rich and effective 


vehicle of higher thought. But 
that is not the same thing as say- 
ing that English should be replaced _ 


now and here by Hindi or any . 


other Indian language however ill- 
equipped it may be for the purpose. 


That is why I.have often pleaded. 


that English should be retained as - Ds 


a medium of higher education and. 
Hindi brought in as a co-existent _ 


but subsidiary medium at this — 


w 


stage, so that in course of time 


Hindi may become as effective as ~ 


English, when English might be- 


come a subsidiary medium and in 
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under a sense of frustration or re- 
sentment. And you know- with 
what result. 


* 


The number of the teaching per- 
sonnel in most universities and 
colleges is below its pre-war level; 
it is too small to permit close per- 
sonal contact with the students. 
In many cases its efficiency is also 
below its pre-war level. 


The emoluments of teachers com- 
pare unfavourably with those em- 
ployed in the administrative and 
private services. The best brains, 
formerly available to the teaching 
profession, are no longer so. 


As a result of popular pressure, 
English is being progressively eli- 
minated: as a medium of higher 
studies. Its study is also neglect- 
ed, it is said, in the interest of 
Indian languages. The growing 
vacuum, however, cannot be filled 
by Indian languages with the 
necessary precision and flexibility. 
Necessary literature of the appro- 
priate standard in Indian languages 
is not available. The teachers con- 
tinue to lecture in broken English, 
or in an Indian language loaded 
` with English technical words; and 
students, even at the post-graduate 
stage, have scarcely sufficient 
knowledge of the language to fully 
understand what they are being 
taught. 


I know that I am یر‎ on a 
subject which evokes considerable 
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and literature glorifying crime and 
easy sex relations—coming particu- 
larly from U.S.A. and by imita- 
tion produced in India—have been 
undermining the moral inhibitions 
of the younger generations, with 
the result that the university stu- 
dent taking the law into his own " 
hands has been accepted as nothing _ 
abnormal. Teachers, examiners : 
and invigilators are known to 
have been manhandled—in some 
cases even murdered—by students 
whom thev reprimanded or caught 
in the acts of committing some 
moral lapse. 


While the great majority of stu- 
dents are individually well-behav- 
ed, in some parts of the country 
they, as a group, tend to develop ~ 
collective aggressiveness to enforce | 
their demands, however unreason- 
able they may be. 3 

This aggressiveness is due to sev- " 
eral factors. The contact of the — 
teacher with the student is thin; = 
his moral influence has become neg 
ligible, particularly in the over | 
crowded residential universities. ٦ 

The syllabus, as a rule, does not = 
provide any constructive or artis- © = 
tic channel into which the urge for | 
collective action, natural in the | 
youth of a free country, could be «= 
directed. aes 
Further, the student, when ack = 
















thority, has a feeling that public 7 
opinion would thereby consider ~~ 
him a hero, while the large mass 7 : 
of average students lack the BS E E 


‘ing aggressively in defiance of aui 
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the end eliminated, if it is in the 
interest of the country to do so. 
In pre-war days the standards in 
universities were maintained by 
the. presence of teachers—Indian 
and foreign—who had been trained 
in leading ,, British Universities. 


Their, number is becoming negli-~ 


gible, while there is no compensat- 
ing influx of. visiting teachers and 
scholars. As a result, the stimulus 
to academic standards, which their 
presence provided in the past, has 
DDE 1 


` But we must realise. that in the. 


modern world we cannot do with 
second-class university education. 
Wezshould, therefore, take prompt 
steps. to ensure, in every depart- 
ment of.studies, the highest stan- 
dards, if necessary, by sending pro- 
mising young teachers abroad and 
inviting first-rate professors to visit 


our universities. 


X 


The first flush of freedom has 
also produced. in immature minds 
a reaction against strenuous work 
associated with disciplined student 
There is a widespread belief, 


of tyranny imposed by authorities 
and is inconsistent with life in a 
free country. 


The old idea that the life of the 


stand detached 
The de- 


` ife. 
— both among the teachers and the 
students as well as educated men 
generally, that discipline is a kind - 


student should 
from pleasures has gone. 
“moralising effects of cinema films 


VW 


national pro- 
. the 


As a part of the 
gramme of reconstruction, 


existing institutions of higher edu- 
cation should be financially stabi- - 


lised and facilities such as of lib- 
raries, laboratories and hostels 
Should be provided on an adequate 
scale; and, in this respect, no' dis- 


tinction should be made between 


residential universities and affiliat- 
ed colleges. 


The University Grants "een 
sion, while giving assistance to new 
departments should also see "that 
the existing departments are fully 
equipped and the standard of edu- 
cation is properly maintained. 


Secondly, the curricula, in all the 
faculties must be so framed that 


every student acquiries an elemen- 
tary background of the heritage of _ 
India and a modicum’ of humanis- - 
tic studies. 


In this connection I cannot but — 


draw your attention to the neces. 
sity of introducing in the early- 


stages the elementary study of the A 
history and heritage of India; for, —— 


2 ^N 
L3 
E 


È 


5 


= 
Cu 


d 





they alone, will provide that sense 
of unity -and continuity indispen- _ 
sable for national growth as also _ 
the necessary literary, cultural and - 
spiritual background essential for 


enabling India to play its part i dn 3 


the world of the future. 


Thirdly, collective activities of ae کی‎ 


constructive or artistic character | 
which would satisfy the urge in. 


the younger generation to partici - 


pate in the creative life of the 
(Continued! on page E : 


Such 
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fibre to stand up against the mass 
hysteria induced by slogans im- 
ported by extraneous agencies. . 


A lapse from good behaviour is 
alapse. If it is connived at, moral 
. standards decay, social conduct 
deteriorates, society begins to dis- 
integrate. It is time that the public 
conscience is awakened to the mor- 
al danger which lies in sympathis- 
Ing with acts of indiscipline and 
misbehaviour on the part of our 
students. ۱ 


Carried away by the passion for 
political partisanship, so common 
in modern times in free countries, 
teachers sometimes not only take 
io active political life, but assume, 
even in their position as univer- 
sity teachers, the role of. opposi- 
tion leaders to the university au- 
thorities, or become recruiting 
agents for political parties. 


The employment of students as 
instruments of political agitation— 
whatever merit it might have had 
when we were struggling for free- 
dom—has no place in a free coun- 
try with a democratic life. 
employment in these days  deve- 
lops, on the one hand, an attitude 
of general indiscipline, and, on the 
other,.a general slackness of con- 
trol over them resulting in lower- 
ing of standards. 


* 


A movement for reorganising 
"universities should, as I conceive, 
have three basic lines of progress. 



















"Feelings | like” violence; 
love, hatred, praise . or 
: blame have no place. in 
“the. scheme of life except . 
‘in their relation to the . 
` sense : of. . fT?-mess and, 
_ “me”-ness in beings which, - 
in. their turn, revolve om 
` ‘the fulcrum of the physical 

body. To put it differently. 

lack of discrimination or + 

“aviveka” is the parent of 

pain and . pleasure. This.” 

episode from “Srimad Bha- | 
gavata" by pointing out 
that God is beyond pain | : 
` and pleasure shows the ~ 
. effective way of attaining | 

Godhood, which is, “un- |. 

. divided attention. to Him. e | 


ot x HJ M. 
at 
eu 
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doing so a person will in no way - 
perceive anything else but “the 
Lord. 

“A caterpillar by ا‎ 
thinking about its captor, - ; 
wasp, itself attains the form | ofa 


ara VON 


` wasp.” Even so the constant cor 


, Ge n 
. tures, fear, affection, or Jove. EY 0و‎ st the Lord, albeit 
CREE ہس سیا کی‎ MAE REA Rd EA Tori der. ghey. BR VAS TUAE Teepe 


one’s mind on Him either through 
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Undivided ften 


URING a Rajasuya sacrifice 3 


the great Yudhishthira asked 


D 


d sage Narada: “How is it, 
A _ Naradji, that Sisupala and Danta- 
3 vaktra, the inveterate foes of Lord 
- — A Krishna, were in the end, absorbed 


directly into the person of the 
Latter, while King Vena, father of 
Prithu, was hurled into hell. by the 
Brahmanas for blasphemy? I am 
` really confused on -this 7 issue. 
"Would you kindly enlighten me?" 


. Replied Narada smiling: “Oh 
King, through aviveka alone is 
this body the object of praise, 
b: m ‘abuse, honour and  contumely. 
.- Through attachment to the body 
E rise the feelings of violence and 
^ harsh words, even as the feelings 
. . of "I"ness and '"me'-ness. Hence 
"d D injuring the feelings of men is 
b. equated to injuring the body. That 
xm _ cannot apply to Lord Krishna who 
; dm فا‎ the “Universal  Disembodied 
- - Spirit. On the contrary He is the 
E - Chastiser of others against vio- 
lence for their own good. When 
— that is the case, how can you ex- 
pect Lord Krishna to indulge in 
ات‎ "Therefore one should fix 





















= enmity or devotion-which — 
is free from harm to other crea- 


p 
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"The women of Vraja attained to. : 
Him through love; Kamsa through ~ 


fear; Sisupala and others like him 
through hatred; the  Vrishinis 
through kinship; you, the Panda- 
vas, through attachment; we 
tapaswins through devotion. But 


Vena did not fall under any of the | 


above five categories and did not . 


contemplate God and hence hi 
castigation.” 
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out of hatred, washes one of all 
his sins. 


SATE BUTT AAT FETE AAT 
WAAL Ae: | 
TAT quu fear 8) d 
“By contemplating on God by 
any of the following modes: love, 
hate, fear, friendship or bhakti, 
and thus washing off their sins, 
many have attained Godhood.” 


'" KCLAPAIIS LETTER — Concld, 


~ 


nation but a sense of mission to 
translate them into individual-and 
collective life. 


Unless, therefore, a new pattern _ 


LM el 


of education suited to conditions in 
the country which is functioning as 
a free nation is introduced, univer- 
sities will never be able to assume 
the leadership of thought and ac- 
tion which is their due. 


Yours sincerely, 





country, should form an integral 
part of the curriculum. Mere ex- 
. tra-curricular activities will not 
alter the direction of education, nor 
will the teachers who have not the 
vision to appreciate such activities, 
be helpful. 


Recently, the N.C.C. and the 
Youth Camps have been doing good 
work; but if they are to succeed 
in re-shaping the pattern of higher 
education, they should be made 
compulsory for all students. Their 
activities should be so framed as 
to train the students into acquiring 
not only the values prized by the 


Contentment, verily iz the best guin, and good 
company the best condition tr hfe. In contemplation 
alone lies true knowiedae. ond true happiness.in peace 


of mind only. 
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“] do not read that meaning in E 
the Gita. It is quite likely that therta 
author did not write it to inculcate ma 


but as a commentator i 


pret the Gita, to mean that, E 
central theme is anasakti it also = 


in’ 


tion on the philosophy of the. 


..draws innumerable interpretations ~~ 
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human literature. 


- varied problems of life. 


٣ [This article’ is condensed from 
* Sri Mahadev Desai's report of a dis- 


cussion between Mahatma . Gandhi 
and Sri B..G. Kher, former Chief 
Minister of Bombay, published 
“Harijan on lst September 1940. 
Courtesy: Navajivan Trust]. 
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Gita: “Is the central teaching of 
non- 







HE discussion took a serious 
turn with a challenging ques- 


violence?" 
“I have no doubt that it is ana- 
sakti—selfless action. Indeed I 


` have called my little translation of 
the Gita Anasakti-yoga. And ana- 
Sakti transcends ahimsa. 
` would be anasakta (selfless) has 
. necessarily to practise non-violence 


He who 


the Gita selfless action or 


-in order to attain the state of self- 
- lessness. Ahimsa, is, therefore, a 


* 


bey ond it." am c ۷۷13 ۶(۰ 
“Then does the Gita teach 687: 


"and ahimsa both?" 


-~ 


"74 Ca Te, بت‎ -" ie. 
| A oiea mr; نم‎ ~ 
AT i 248 NO MITT Ai v. TL 1 Tre ¬ 
: . mo : i ۰۰ 
ar wee ot ا‎ , 1 7 
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— necessary. preliminary, it .is-includ-. 
ed in ~anasakti, it.doees not go 
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. The ‘Bhagavad Gita, Sri Krishna’s exhortation to Arjuna, is, - 
as the world appears to be beginning to find out, the noblest of — 
scriptures and the grandest of sagas. The 'Gita'—the Song Celes- 
` tial—is enshrined in millions of hearts as the word of God, and 

is universally acknowledged: as one of the supreme treasures of. 
Its : central gospel 'anasakti'—selfless action, 
devotion to duty without attachment or desire for reward—has 
been since time immemorial the guiding star of life for all, rich 
or poor, learned or ignorant, who have sought for light in the 
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Gita to Arjuna at Kurukshetra. 


And Lord Krishna teaches him ٦ 
to answer blow with blow." 

"There I join issue with e R 
said Gandhiji. “Those words of ~ 
Arjuna were words of pretentious 
wisdom. ‘Until yesterday? says E 
Krishna to him, ‘you fought your. X 
kinsmen.. with deadly weapons © va 
without the slightest compunction. — *x 
Even today you would strike if the E 
enemy was a AEE and mot Me 
“own kith and . kin" The - E 
question before him was- not ot 
non-violence, but whether 
slay his nearest- 
dearest.” me ee ds 










your 


To face them weaponless, and bare. 
‘should. 


ae 


ae وی ےپ‎ LEE 


* 
ws 
* 


oe 


ay‏ تا 
y X t we ap‏ 


ates نات‎ 


Lord Krishna propounding the 


teaches ahimsa. Whilst we are in 
the flesh and tread the solid earth, 
we have to practise ahimsa. In 


the life beyond there is no 677 


or ahimsa.” 
“But,” said  Balasaheb Kher, 


“Lord ‘Krishna actually counters 


the doctrine of ahimsa. For 
Arjuna utters this pacifist resolve: 


Better I deem it, if my kinsmen 
strike, 


my breast 8 


` ‘To shaft and spear, than answer blow 
with blow. 
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Radha Kumud 


, HERE are many proofs to India has been help- : 
show that the .great founders . ed by nature ` and. 
of Indian religion, culture nature, by her geogra- 

and civilisation „Were “themselves phical conditions and 

fully conscious 6 جو‎ icsl historic experience, by : 
unity of their vast mother‘country her religious ideas and © 
and sought in various ways to im- political ideals, to real- 








. press it on the popûlar conscious- 
ness. ER. ۱ 
It calls up at once in the mind's 


The first expression they appear e a picture of th ne Vedic ' 


to have giyem'to this sense of  Ingdià;-ard"fulfifs in a remarkable — 
unity was their description of the way the poet's purpos ind it of 


- entire country by the single name ve los g ithe people's conscious: 


-of Bharatavarsha. it ito e fundamental unity of © 


try. , it does more: ` 
and fefines patriotism - 
Pc into-religion. To think of the 
mental un Of fl fies fully  mothef-country, to adore her as 
grasped by the f ances mind in an- the/Visible giver of all good, be 
cient times. Even such an old book ¢#mes a religious duty; the father- - ; 
‘as the Rig-Vedd, one of the oldest Zand is allotted its rightful place in. ^ 
literary records of humanity, ye’ the nation's daily prayers. The 
veals -conscious V and fervent’ at. .Tiver-hymn of the Rig-Veda there 
tempts made by Khe Rishis, those fore presents the first natione 
‘profoundly wise | organisers. of Conception of Andian سا‎ 81 | 
Hindu polity and culture, to ylsua- 25 it was. E. 
“lise the unity of thely motherlcoun- The following Pauranic prayer is — 
try, nay, to transfigure mother but an adaptation of the aforesaid - E 
earth into a living deity-and en- river-hymn of the Rig-Veda toa : 









to show that tf aa 


- Shrine her in the loving’ heart of new environment, to an expande 


the worshipper. This is best illu- geographical horizon which: 2 
strated by the famous riverhymn braced the whole of India. with 
“of the Rig-Veda. its limits: CES s? B 
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But KESINE; this proof of a ids co 
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ness by the following popular Pau- - 

ranic couplet, in which the whole . 
of India is represented as the land — * 
of seven mountains, those chosen _ 


x 


seats of contemplation and: peace: "d 
Herat Wea: AeA: 111 [i5 i 
fared OT ANd mud: ee 

Mahendra, Malaya, Sahya, Sukti- 3 
man, Rikshaparvata, Vindhya and ` 
یں‎ are the seven. Kuopan 

^mqually ا‎ is ihe. follows 
ing text in en the mind. 


es yen 





Mookerji 


ise herself as a unit, to 
perceive, preserve and 
promote her individua- 
lity in fulfilment of her 
heaven-appointed mis- 
sion in the culture- 
history of the world. 


ta a Aa Ted ۰۱ 
iê fare PTA AHHH 111۱| 


O ye Ganga, Yamuna, Godavari, 
Saraswati, Narmada, Sindhu and 
Kaveri, come ye and enter into this 
‘water of my offering! 


This holy text for the sacrificial 
‘purification of water is daily re- 
peated by millions of devout Hin- 
dus all over the continent during 
their baths and worships. and can- 
not fail to lift. them for the time 
being above the narrow cares, an- 
xieties, and interests of domestic 
life to a higher, wider plane of 
thought, on which they feel some- 
thing of the great “touch of nature 
which makes the whole world kin" 
and realise the vital, fundamental 
unity or kinship which binds them 
to a common fatherland, as mem- 
bers of the same nation-family. The 
Same ennobling, elevating effect is 
produced on the national conscious: 
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Pampa, Vindu, Narayana and 
Manasa in the south, east, west and 
north respectively. There are, last- 
ly, four popularly known X shetras, 
e.g, Mukti, Varaha, Harihara and 
Kuru. "There are again recognised 
three principal temples for the wor- 
ship of ihe sun in the east, north 
and west, viz, Konaraka (in Oris- 
sa), Multan (Brahmapurana I. 140, 
eic.,), and Suryapura or Surat ^ 
(J.A.S.B., 1.387). There are also — 
similarly distinguished eight Vina- 
yaka (Ganesha) tirthas, viz., More- 
svara, Ballala, Lenadri, Siddhatek, . 
Ojhar, Sthevara or Meura, Ranjana- ^ 
grama and Mahada. 


The intense passion for father- 
land, indeed, utters itself through- 
out Sanskrit literature. We select 
some of these references at random. 
The Atharva Veda, for instance, ~ 
sings the praises of the mother- < 
country as the land of the brave ~ 
and the pious, of heroism and enter — 
prise, of commerce and trade, of ~ 


ness, of countless medicinal herbs | 
and plants; the land, girt by the — 
sea and fertilised by the sacred riv — 
ers like the Indus, and rich in^ 
grain and foodstuffs; the 7 
where our forefathers lived and = 
worked, where the Asuras sU | 
cumbed to the might of the Devas, | 
the land which boasts of the high- = 
est mountain and the most beauti- | 
ful forest; the land of sacrificial ii 
rites and sacred pleasures, of vati 
lour and renown, of patriotism and | 
self-sacrifice, of virtue and Kinai 







a> 


. science and art, of virtue and great- 


«ness. There are passages also md 
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from the limitations of a narrow, 
provincial, parochial outlook and 
opening it.to a vision of the whole 
country of which all parts are 
equally sacred and entitled to 
homage:— 
TET HALT 1177 15 1۱ 
Gat 111۹0۲ ۹5۹۰۹4۹۲ 81۱ 
Ayodhya, Mathura, Maya, Kashi, 
Kanchi, Avantika, and Dwavavati 
are the cities that give moksha. 
Here India is represented as the 
land of seven principal sacred 
places which it is incumbent on 


. every devotee to visit, and which 


cover between them practically 
the entire area of the country. It 
is also to be noted that the four 
most meritorious. pilgrimages in 
India were . placed by Sankar- 
acharya in the four extreme points 
of the country, so that the entire 


2 country may be known by the peo- 
—ple and the whole area held sac- 


cred. Sankaracharya also esta- 
blished four maths or monasteries 
in the four corners of India, viz., 
Jyotir-math in the north, Sharada- 
math in the west, Sringeri-math in 
the south, and Govardhana-math in 
the east. These were, as it Were, 


~ the pillars of Sankara’s religious 


victory (fafaa), the capitals of 
his spiritual empire exercising its 





— Sway over the whole of India. The 


simi- 


kunda in the west and Taptakunda 
in the north. There are similarly 


four traditional tanks (FQ), viz., 


- four traditional tirthas are 
^ larly Svetaganga in the east, Dha- 
nushtirtha in the south, Gomati- 


E Pa 
2 
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sources of India's mineral wealth. _ 


They are not affected by the arti-- 


ficial divisions -of the country on - 
the surface, which are dictated by - 
merely political considerations. 

They have built up with venge- 

ance, below that surface, a deeper - 
and inviolable unity expressing it- _ 
self in a continuous and continen- _ 
tal ‘subterranean expanse underly | 
ing and embracing within its com- 

prehensive group the geographical - 
areas of different States in utter — 
defiance of the artificial boundaries. 

which divide them above. India’s ~- 
geographical unity thus laid broad _ 
and deep in the rocky foundations ` 
of her geological structure ~ 
mocks at human design for its | 
division which does not rest on _ 


any natural or physical grounds. 


To take an example, the best of 
India’s coal, and more than 98% of © 
her total output of coal on which y 
depends so largely the economic 
prosperity and industrial اہول‎ x 
lopment of the country are found © : 
in the Gondwana rocks concentrat- 
ed in parts of Bengal Bihar and 
Orissa. Then there are the great - 
coal-fields of the Godavari valley E 
continuing through Hyderabad: and | 
Madras up to the sea at Cocanada: . 
Practically, Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa have the monopoly of em ^ 
both in quantity and quality. - TE 

Indeed, nature has built up E he- 
whole country as a. unified ید‎ 7 
throughout which have been dis: 
tributed its valuable mineral | re-. 
sources ھ‎ as to render all it is 
diferent ای‎ mutually depet nd er 3 | 
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other Sanskrit works which refer 
to India as the chosen land. 


Vishnu Purana, II tii 24:— 


Thus do the gods sing ‘the glo- 
ries- of Bharatavarsha: “More for- 
tunate than we, are they who. are 
born. in that land wherein lies the: 
veritable road to heaven and salva- 
Lion. 

The same feeling for the father- 
land has again spread over the 
whole continent a network of 
shrines. 

Srimad Bhagavata, V. xix 20, 27. 

Hat 3891 feet 3: 

Wwe uw fene em ۱ 

sies TT 7٦ 

fum‏ وی وو ہی 

Lo! how glorious were the deeds 
of these which won tive. favour of. 
God Hari Himself. By His favour 
they obtained birth among the 
people of Bharata, the birth. which 
is our aspiration as an opportunity 
for the worship of Mukunda 
(= Lord Krishna). 

No one can deny that India has 


been marked out by Nature as an 
indisputable geographical " unit 
with natural boundaries, the 


mountains of the North and seas 
of the South. 

And even deep down this patent 
there lies an 
founded on the 


; underlying: unity 
the-- 


rocks of ages. These rocks are 


3 


| geographical unity, 


|RSS CCS C 
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tive divisions. - The financial call 
for unity is no less imperative in 
the way of obtaining foreign capi. 
tal and import on cheapest terms. 


Within India proper, its citizens 
should regard it as a religious duty 


to promote its own unities for the 
cultivation of a cosmopolitan 3۰ 


India outlook, to subdue a narrow . 


spirit of localism and provincialism 


which threatens to be one of the . 


greatest obstacles to the growth of 
India as a strong national State. 


In the cultivation of this wide — 


spiritual outlook, it is fortunate 
that a Hindu can draw. his inspira- 
tion from his sacred scriptures. 
These help him to worship Mother 
India in her visible form presented 
in so many ways and meditate on 


her Virata-Deha in all its majesty. 


and magnificence by uttering*the 
preliminary purificatory mantra: 


WT da ead atil,‏ جم 


IF fara RAT 5)۹ FE l 


“Gange cha Yamunechaiva GO-: 


Thought is catholic . 
Mankind must - 
invoke all aids to the cultivation - 
of the spirit of Universal Brother- 





davari Saraswati N armade 
Sindhu Kaveri jatesmin san- 
nidhim kuru.” e 


The worship of Deshamatrika As 
a part of Hindu religion and its 
texts and prayers are not subject 
to politics. Spirit must triumph 
“over matter. 
and cosmopolitan. 


hood. . 
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- for purposes of their proper eco- 


nomic development. 
Next to coal and iron, manganese 


and chromium are important for 


industrial power as sources of al- 
loys required in making high-grade 
‘steel. Their ores are found mostly 
in the Madhya Pradesh and in les- 


` ser quantities in Madras, Bombay, : 


Bihar, Orissa and Mysore. 
India's gold supply comes from 


|. the Kolar district in Mysore and 


also from the Anantapur district of 
"The Madhya Pradesh, 
Bombay and Bihar are very rich 
in “bauxite as-a source of alumi- 
nium. Copper is the monopoly of 
the Singhbhum district in Bihar. 
of India's salt 
comes from the composition of 
sea-water in Bombay and Madras 
and of lake-water in Rajputana. 
Madras has the monopoly in mag- 
nesite which is used as a refractory 


—in certain cements and also as a 
` source of magnesium. é 


It will appear that the material 


resources of India are so divid- 


ed. and distributed among its 


different parts that they must hold: 


on together and remain united as 
far as possible in a common econo- 


- mic system which can promote the 
` prosperity of- each to the full ex- 


tent of its potentialities. The call 
of industrial progress promoting 
the greatest good of the greatest 


“number is a call for unity in thé 
—midst of political and administra- 


` Madras. 


-More than 85% 








be ousted from their hearths and '. 


homes. How Will the country _ 
stand together in. such circum- 
stances? | x 
Language has to be made the z 
basis .for making the country ~~ | 
strong. It cannot be used to“ 
divide the country. India consists 5 
of people speaking all languages. 


It will liquidate itself if.this lin- _ 
guistic jingoism is allowed to have — 
a free.play. "This sort of attitude at 
will end Indian culture and the ~ 
sense of being Indian, and the naz 
tion will fall to pieces.. " a 


If people in this country fought 
on the basis of languages, it would _ 
tend to disunite Indians abroad | 
who. belong to all language-groups. - 
This linguistic movement - would - y 
lower the ا ا تا‎ ‘of E WE. ; 
abroad. e 










LINGUISTIC 
JINGOISM 


Q. 
Govind Ballabh Pant 
O 


r T is fantastic to claim that .a 
language could be developed 
tL only if a State was formed on 
language basis. No doubt the len- 


guages have to be developed, 


we cannot become slaves of 
languages. à 
Ramacharita Manasa, the great 


epic of Hindi, was written by Tulsi- 
das when Moghuls were ruling 
over the country, and Hindi was 
not the State language. The deve- 
lopment of a language is not de- 
pendent on its becoming a State 
language. On the other hand, in 
many princely States, administra- 
tion had been carried on in their 
respective languages, but that did 
not.contribute in any way to the 
growth of those languages. 


In India there is not a district 
which is unilingual. To find a 
State where only one language is 
spoken is therefore, impossible: - If 
heads are to be broken on this issue 
then the result of it will be that 
people speaking languages which 


are in minority un one región wil . 





SAROJINI 
NAIDU 


9 ` 
M. N. Pandia 
um 


The nation will be observing the 
7th death-anniversary of Sarojini 
- Devi, “the Nightingale of India” who 
breathed her last on March 2, 1949. 
Our thoughts on this solemn occa- 
sion reach out to her many-sided 
personality as poet, patriot and 
statesman. 


and country in a language, chaste ` i 
and flawless, though not her own. 


She has enriched English poetry 
in much the same way as Tagore ٦ 
has enriched it, as Aurobindo or | 
Toru Dutt has enriched it, and all 3 
because music overflowed and sub- 3 

She began writing at, a tender 4 
age and under a set of curious CIL — 
cumstances. Trying hard to solve ju 
an algebraic problem, her. mind es-- ` 


> 
و 
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dust letters into the realm of gold: j 
What came out was not the answer 7 
to the mathematical problem but Ro 
"instead a whole poem came to m6 
suddenly? And that was the 
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_merged her silver tongue. 


‘eaped from the soulless and 117-57 


as a poet who interpreted her age | ginning of a career which 'despi 





Smt.: Sarojini Naidu 


OES a true poet ever die or 
| does he become a portion of 
d that loveliness which once he 





made more lovely? Does a maker 


of melody.and song, a weaver of 


"dreams and fancies belong to the 


limbo- of the past or does he be- 
come spirit eternal and intangi- 


* ple, whose vision floats to. haunt 


and: delight the minds of countless 
Can there ever be 


ways, in the difficulties of the bat- 
tle,” be. ever regarded as ünwel 
come or unessential? 


e 
These and similar questions arise 


“7 L4] 5 
She ‘was many things: a poet, 


-generations? 
`ã time or place’ where a poet who 
^ considered that his place is with 
ادا‎ the people, “in the dust of the high- 
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»_when.one*thinks of Shrimati Saro- 
» gini Naidu who shuffled off her 
^ mortal coil some seven years ago, 
`. —on March 2, 1949. . ` 
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stanza of this short and exquisite 
mosaic. 


She loved poetry as the breath : 
of her life and the kindly advice 
of Sir Edmund Gosse, “to write no 
more amout. robins and skylarks 
in a landscape of Midland coun- 
iries but to describe the flowers,. 
the fruits, the trees, to. introduce 
the vivid populations of her own 
voluptuous ‘and unfamiliar pro- 
vince, to be a genuine Indian poet ~ 
of the Deccan,” assisted her greatly — 
in her task. The Golden Threshold, 
The Bird of Time, The Broken 
Wing, The Sceptred Flute, all bear 
the stamp of Indian hues and 
colour and of the truly Indian out- 
look. This devotion to the music | 
of song and verse she expressed  - 
beautifully, ecstatically: _ cor MEE 
And peace to the vanquished 
And hope to the strong | 
For me, O my iter, | | 
The rapture of song.  ' | 
And though she loved ‘so well E 
the music and the mirth of, life, ES 
hers was no empty and- shallow 
optimism. Like Browning, shep 3 
had realised the agony and despair _ 
of life, its struggle and its chill- E 
penury and had risen to heights of rs t 
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criticism and interruptions, she 
sedulously followed for decades on 
end. 


Her mind could recreate the past 
and revivify the present, and so 


spread over it all the garment of ° 


poetry, that even the alien became 


. intimate and the distant and the 


unknown familiar. Her songs about 
Radha, the Milkmaid or Queen 
Gulnar show ‚how she could weave 


- her magic web and present ina 


few words, each of them fitting and 
appropriate, a scene resplendent 
with all the atmosphere of the 
East and of the hoary uie 
of India., 


Speaking of Queen  Gulnar's 
chamber in The Queen’s Rivals she 
tells us: 


“Her chamber walls were richly inlaid 


With agate, prophyry, onyx and jade”; - 


` the sublime: from a consciousness, ٣ 


deep and .penetrating, of the 3 

rigours of existence. As she told کوک‎ 

her daughters: ve 

EDU a as battled with rent ict i 
ears 







| strife ex 
cue, ye have’ not t live, for ua E 


and this seemingly happy Queen 

was so restless as to invite the at- 

tention of her Royal husband, king 

Feroze: 

“Is thy least desire unfulfilled, 0 
sweet?' 

to which came the reply: 


' “Give me a rival O King Feroze.” 


The King's efforts fail to bring 
the peace to the bosom of his 
Royal consort which tosses about 
agonized till her own daughter 
“two spring times old, in blue robes 


^ bordered with tassels of gold" pre- 


Sents herself as the Queen’s rival. 


The oriental splendour and the 


insight into a . woman 's heat 


stand out, loud and bold in every . 


ME 
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way back to its eternal home after 
giving potent expression to the 
deep urge of India,to her tradition, 
her culture, her grandeur and her 
mystery, She helped place India 
on the literary. map of the world 
through her English poems, 


ling and vibrating at every gentle. 


Her 


e 


heri- 


breeze. She put her sisters on the ~ 


forefront of the world and showed 
what the womanhood of her na- 
tion and time could achieve. 
part in the deliberations of the 
woman pre- 
sident, her share in the task of 
Hindu-Moslem brotherhood, which 
won for her the title of “the grande 
Mademoiselle of Modern India,” 


her contribution to the easing of . 


the. strain in South Africa, her 
sacrifice for the freedom of 
land, her governorship of a difficult 
province in the evening of her life, 
her selfless devotion to the cultural 


heritage of India which she voiced  .' 


forth, not in some regional lan- 


guages to a small and self-content-» 


ed coterie but in the International 
speech of the world; which un: 
happily, some ask us to ignore, her 


mastery over this wonderful mê- 


dium through which she made the 
glory of her land stand before the 
world's gaze — these are her claims 


to our undying attention, to our * 


unstinted reverence. 


, Congress as its only 


30 


Her devotional appeal is no less 
infectious. She is a Mirabai who 


' sang of her god Krishna, the flute- 
player of Brindavan with all the 


tenderness and elegance a woman 


-can put into verse: 


I was on my way to the Mathura Fair 
How softly the heifers were lowing. 
I wanted to cry, “who will buy, who 


will buy 
My curds that are white as the clouds 
in the sky; : 
"When the breezes of Shravana are 
blowing!" 


iBut my mind was so caught by your 
beauty, Beloved, 
"They Jaughed, as I cried without 


knowing | 
“Govinda! Govinda! Govinda! Govinda!” 
How softly, the river is flowing! 


* 


And it was not in poétry alone 
nor as:a writer of verse alone that 
she surpassed many of her gen- 


“eration, many of her countrymen. 
As an orator, also, -her spell was 


110 less potent. 


‘Those who have heard her fiery 
and courageous words, touched and 


` hallowed by. her thought and ex- 


pression, which she uttered at the 
‘death of the Father, of the Nation, 
can scarce forget this her other 
gift, also. 


It was her indomitable, uncon- 


` quering spirit which wended its 
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The horn of a stag and the request of a man go 
on. increasing from the days of their birth; there 15; 
verily, no limit to both. | ; des haue | 
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KUMBHAKONAM 


= : J- H. Dave EE 
jeevaram), Dwaraka, Madhura | 


(both Mathura in the North and 
Madura in the South), Padma- ~ 
nabha (at Trivandrum), Kashi the — 
abode of Lord Viswanath, all the 
rivers, oceans and the Bhaskara- 
kshetra ie. Konarak. [die 


HE town of zi ko na و‎ E 
is one of the oldest in South - 

f India, and it is sacred on ac- ig 
count of its numerous ancient teme. 
ples, and the Mahamagham Tank. 
It.is the headquarters of the Kum: x 
bhakonam taluk in the Tanjore — 
District, and situated in 10°—58’N ~ xt 
and 79:—32/E on, the bank of © 
river Cauveri. It is 194 miles from _ 
Madras. It is identified with Mai 
laikurram and stated. to be the’ 
capital of the Chola Kings in abouts 
1th Century A.D. | . 


This town contains numerous an- = 
cient temples. There are' twelve É | 
chief temples of Siva, four chief | 
temples of Vishnu.and there is also _ E. 
one temple of Brahma. Temples | E. 
of ‘Brahma are very rare mm Tadia i A 






is „very TERET ornamented.. Its e 
PE is 147 ft. high, peng am Y 
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gram wae 0 coh d A | 


waar weary RET w ARA 
fear Tat A ٠۹۲۰۹ ۱ 
HAT IAT م۰" ٭‎ ۱ 
AQ: Wal: EUM Tad ERT ۱ 
wed TT, AAT TART ا‎ 


re T: CATS ۱ 
qêz ur cate ART ٠ ۱ 


—Skanda, Setumahatmya 
Brahma Khanda Ch. 32 
Ver Ses 102-105. 


“At the following places - one 
should have a shaving of the head 
and a fast. If through greed or 
ignorance one returns home with- 
out a shave and a fast, all his sins 
are said to return with him to his 


‘house instead of getting destroyed 


at those Tirthas. . These sacred 
places are K UMBHAKONAM, Ram- 
esvarüm, Gokarna (30 miles south 
of. Goa), Naimisha (Nimsar,. 45 
miles from *Lucknow) Ayodhya, 
Dandaka forest (starting from 
Bhopal and extending. upto river 
Godavari), Virupaksha (at Hampi); 
Venkata ( Tirupati), Saligrama (at 
the source of river Gandaki on the , 


Hi 2 ), Prayaga, عم‎ ( Con: 


aces’ - 
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them existed during the time of 
Chola Kings. The temple of 
Kumbheswara is the most sacred of 
them all. 


In this connection, Sri Sekkizhar. 
notes the following legend in the 
Periyapurana. Lord Brahma be- 
came extremely anxious at the time . 
of the pralaya, or the destruction 
of the Universe. He thought that 
if everything including even the 
seed was destroved, how would he 
bein a -position to recreate the 
Universe subsequently. On his be- 
ing so confounded, he approached 
Lord Siva, who advised him about ' 
the ‘way of protecting the seed. 
Brahma was advised to mix earth 
with Amrita and water and to pre- ٦ 
pare a pot out of it. It was decorat- 7۲ 
ed with thread; a cocoanut was ٣ 
placed over it with mango-leaves 
and kusa grass. This kumbha was 
placed hanging in a net on the 
Meru mountain and was worship-: 
ped with bdilva leaves. At the time 
of the pralaya, or destruction, this 
kumbha was carried away by the 
swift current of water at the time 
of world inundation.. When the, - 
tides subsided, this 0 stop- ` 
ped near Kumbhakonam, in the . 
South. ‘The mango leaves and the 
cocoanut on the top of this kumbha _ 
fell at different places, which be- : 
came sacred tirthas. Lord Siva .- 
then took the. form of a hunter or n 
kirata, aimed an arrow at the 
kumbha and broke di scd n AN 

The Amrita in the ‘pot spread | 
out on the ground کاو ات‎ T ا‎ 
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` Sarangapani Temple and, its pavilion. 


imposing structure of 12: storeys. 

| The ceiling is well painted. There 

are numerous ornamental figures. 

' The temple has two large festival- 

— cars of wood which are elaborately 

carved. It is said that the larger 

_ of these two cars is the third big- 

- gest car in the district. It is said 

that the Sarangapani Temple was 
built by the Nayak Rajahs. 
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_ —The.Ramaswami temple has. in- 
` teresting frescoes depicting scenes 
_ from the Ramayana. The -Nava- 
~ ratri festival is celebrated with . 
~ great enthusiasm in this temple. 









: Si The Saiva temples at Kumbhako- .. 


MN nam are older still and some of 
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5 kroshas or ten miles. This Am- contains a number of other tivihas ES 
rita stagnated at two places, one in the form of wells. Sri Appar, in n: 
of which became the Mahamagha his prayers, refers to the Godavari - E 
tirtha, and the other became the tirtha in this tank. Every year, in __ 2 


۱ 

j 

{ 

i 

| ` Poitamaraikulam (a tank of golden the month of Magha, a festival is ^ 
: 

t 

i 

1 


e 





*Jotuses). From the drops and spray held here and the image of Lord _ — 
of Amrita there arose innumerable Kumbheswara is taken out for ava- E 

` tirthas.. Out of the pieces of the  bhritha utsava, or the sacred bath, 
broken put of kumbha, Lord Siva and on that occasion numerous de- ^ 
made out a Siva Linga and it is votees take a bath in the tank. The t; 
said that this is the very Siva Linga great Mahamagham festival, . E 
of the famous Kumbheswara tem- honour of Sri E E 

"ple. Within an area of 10 miles takes place every thirteenth year, | 

"from Kumbheswara, there are when lakhs of devotees from all .— 

.. about 18 other tirthas. As stated over Bharat assemble: together and __ 

|" by Lord Siva to Brahma, Kumbha- have a holy bath in the Mahama: a E 
٠۴ konam is sacred as the kumbha or gham tank. This is one of the - 

W- the pot filled with nectar stopped great festivals of South India, . 

۱ at this place. 7 This festival is also known as Ma- x zs 


کی 
لد T < : mangam and this year it falls‏ 
he Kumbheswara temple has a on February 28. ^ : :‏ 


very nice gopuram 128 ft. high. The | n 
Nageswara temple,is constructed The exact time when this festi- i: A : 
. in such a way that the rays of the val takes place. is the conjunction | S i 
sun enter into the sanctum through of the Moon with the Magha Nak- 2 | 


the openings in the gopuram three shatra and, Jupiter on the Ful. Er = 
times in, a year and the rays fall. 








SSS 


Moon day of the month of Magha. oe 
right on the idol, and this is. con- Jupiter crosses one Rasi or sign — E 


i sidered as the worship. of the deity after about an year. It comes. do. 2 
.. by the Sun. Simha or Leo every thirteenth E 


. year Magha or. Regulus, is ‘situated 5 
mu The Chakrapani temple pi in Leo. The particular ` date on = 
E nu is near the burning ground, which the moon in the month of of 
L4 and the burning ground is called Magha is conjoined with - Maghi a 7 
i 3 Chakrapani-thurai. : and Jupiter is ‘considered specia 7 کت‎ 
The sacred -Mahamagham Tank sacred. This usually happens on. : 
at Kumbhakonam is, a fine reser thé full moon day of. the month o © ot 
= Voir of water, surrounded by pic- Magha. It is believed: that on 1 

; turesque mandapas. This < Maha- auspicious occasion,. this tank 1 
í magha tirtha is also called Kanya ceives supplies of water from t 
ei! Tirtha; There is a belief that it Mss Bed ظا‎ oiher meu 
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The „Great Mahamagham Tank. 


% 


idols of Rama and Sita. He in- 
stalled them in this temple. 


Kumbhakonam is a stronghold of 
brahminism and brahminical cul- 
ture. It has been the intellectual z 
centre of Tamil Nad. There is here oe 
the Mutt of Sankaracharya of Sri — 
Kanchi. The headquarters of the» — 
Kanchi Kamakotipeetha were shift — — 
ed from Kanchi to Kumbhakonant 


° in 1743 A.D. during the regime of 


d 
a Tanjore King and they remaine 
here for more than a hundred 


that the saintly head of the Kanchi- - s. 
Peetha should reside in his domi: . 


£e 
en 
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years. The Tanjore Ruler desired | 3 


: nions: The Mutt nazi a very DT 
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' On this occasion, a great fair is be- 
ing held there. Those who take their 
_ bath-at the sacred hour are said. to 
wash off thelr sins and acquire 
. merit. All the.deities are said to 
0 present here on that occa- 
sion. There are sixteen picturesque 
mandapas on the banks of .‘ this 
. tank, which. are decorated on the 
* occasion and they present a grand 
appearance. _ ; 


The Ramaswami temple contains 
_ very attractive sculptures. It was 
Supported by the Naik Rulers. It 


is said that King Raghunath Naik 


of Tanjore in the 16th Century 
secured from the Darasuram tank 


j* V 
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waters cry out as soon as the Sun — — 
rises that we shall doubtless de- | 
stroy all sins. اک‎ 


garê سم‎ qp quf: > | - d 
٭٭‎ AAT 5م‎ WIRE] 


, P SM ^. f4 
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—Naradiya uate by Nirnaya . p. 
Sindhu. "^ 


If a person is "os able to take. his 

bath for.a whole month, it is re- 
commended that he should take his 3 
bath for three days. Regarding. 2 
these three dates, there is a differ- ^ —— 
ence of opinion. One view is that E 
i5 


these three days are, the days `of Ae 


Makara Sankranti, Ratha Saptami . —— 
and the full moon. of the month. of — m 
Magha. But some people suggest ٠٣ 
the thirteenth, fourteenth and the 3 ٤ A^ 
fifteenth of the bright half of the _ 1 


Magha as the three days. 


Padma, as quoted in the Nirnaya 3 
Sindhu, says: E 


ASAT ۲ welt a سس‎ m 33 
«He bathed for three days: ending — E 
with the full moon of Magha.” a 


The Magha full moon is known | SAM 
as Maghi. ۱ تج‎ : 
When Jupiter is in Leo, there is EXC 
a special Kumbha yatra. at Nasik — m 
but the sacred days extend Over E. 1 
the whole period ^ of one year. E 5 
Magha-snana. is specially ' recom- x 
mended in Prayaga and particular- - 7 
ly so when Jupiter is in Taurus, | E s 
when the great Kumbha "Mela EA. Ee 





held’ at Allahabad. 
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able library of SEAE 
scripts. 


'There is also a Mutt erected in 
honour of a recently deceased saint 
named Mauna Paradeshi, who 
never spoke. 


manu- 


The Nageswara temple contains 
a separate shrine of the Sun also. 
[n the Chakrapani temple, Vishnu 
appeared in the form of Chakra or 
the discus. to subdue the arrogance 
of Surya who subsequently wor- 
shipped Nageswara. 


The Mahamgham tank covers an 
urea of 20 acres and on the occasion 
of this pilgrimage most of it Is 

emptied. 


Bath in the month of Maina 
known às Magha-snana has been 
“considered to be auspicious every 
year. It is stated 


ENTRE ج۳٣۲‎ ۶۴ finge: fpa 
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' “Whether one is a brahmachati, 
-or a householder or a vanaprastha, 
or one moving with a begging 
bowl, whether ‘he is a child, or an 
old man or a young man or 

- a male or female or impotent 7 

Son, whoever takes his bath at 
any sacred tirtha in the month of 
Magha secures the desir ed object.” 


( Bhavishya, quoted in Nirnaya 
Sindhu). 


In the month of Magha, "which | 


is dear to holy men, the sacred 
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There is a special yoga known as 
ardhodaya. Some hold it as taking 
place on the amavasya of Pausha. 
Others take it to be the amavasya 
of Magha. Great merit is attached 
to this yoga, when waters at every 
sacred place are considered as holy 
as those of the Ganges. 


839858 ج‎ AM Ta TENAR ٣ | 


Regarding Magha-snana it ‘has 
been stated thdt after taking a 


bath in the cold water at the tirtha 


or even without taking' a bath 
one should not sit near fire to warm 


oneself. 


* afe 38۹387 eS qur t 
21117 ۹۹35 [e SÜD جج‎ tt 
Fire is.to be approached for 


the performance of a sacrifice 
and not for. getting rid of the cold. 


_ Evidently this is intended for the 
development of the quality of. 


Titiksha or getting. used to the 
pairs of heat and -cold, happiness 
and misery ete. ` 


A gift of tila or sesame mixed 
with sugar is recommended. It is 
further stated that after the bath 
one must worship Madhava hold- 
ing the conch and discus; offer 


. oblations in fire as prescribed and 


eat only once in a day. One should 


: sleep on the ground and observe 


celibacy. 
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© thou who camst to earth as Angel Love 
To sow in our barren hearts the Evergreen's 

: Deep seeds of Grace, surrendering thy soul 
At the One Beloved's teet—the unique asylum | 
Of all who grope for an exit in life's maze. 
© thou who gav'st the blackest sinner thy blessing ' 
And soughtst to point the Way to the meanest pilgrim 


And madst him glimpse Lord Krishna's dance of rapture, 


| 

| 

: 

i 

i 

f 

| 

| Awakening in him the sleeping soul of Radha, 
| Athirst for the Everliving in Deaths dungeon 
| ` And the Sun of bliss in underworlds of pain. 

d ' O thou superconscious seer, who camst to herald 
| The magic moon of tenderness that heals 

| 

p 

À 

| 

| 


Destiny's wounds with the balm of her Love's message. 


Ecstatic minstrel, who sangst on dismal earth 
To dapple her ancient glooms with thy young gleams! 
We bow to thee whose mystic joy and pain 


Revealed to our desolate hearts Compaen 5 amale. 5 





The cult of the worship — 
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Survey of Hinduism—2 


Age of Kalpasutras : Buddhism 
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Prof. D. S. Sarma 


But we note one important deve- 


lopment which was destined to i 


have a farreaching influence on 


‘the religion of future ages. - We 


have evidence from the Sutras to 
show that, as early as the fifth 


century B.C; there were profes- 


sional men who were employed to 
conduct the worship of images in 
temples. 
of images. seems to have arisen 
spontaneously when the Vedic 
sacrifices became too elabo- 


rate and -complicated "and the © 


various Upasanas recommended in 
the Upanishads came to be substi- 


tuted in their place. Accordingly — 
the Grihya-sutras in which WS ١٦ 
have references to this new deve: - - 


JE ean have an idea of the 
{older religion in this period 
AAA fron the Shrauta, Grihya 
and Dharma Sutras and the oldest 
portions of the Mahabharata. The 
conditions seem to have been simi- 
lar to those of the age of the Brah- 
manas. We have the same old 
sacrifices, the same old mechanical 





rites and the same old beliefs in 


gods, but'a more rigorous insis- 
tence on varnas and ashramas, as 
if the great seers of the Upani- 


-shads have never lived and taught. 


The orthodoxy of the priests re- 
mains practically unaffected by the 
Upanishadic philosophy. Their re- 


-.ligion is dominated by rites and 


ceremonies, and their moral code 
cribbed and confined by the caste 
system. They organized their own 
class and their -own rituals and 


- prescribed to themselves a rigorous 


discipline, but. they $till clung to 


the old and narrow conceptions of 
Dharma and maintained the paro- 


chial character of their ethics. 


` They do not seem to have made 


any great attempt to remould the 


‘institutions of the people in the 
ight of the new universal religion 


Ss. 





= taught in the Upanishads. The pe- 


riod was one of conservation and 


-not of expansion, 
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ancy of priests and turned away 3 
from sacrifices. It is a-mistake to- 
suppose that Buddha broke away. - 


entirely from .the religious" tradi- 
tion of his country. According to 
Rhys Davids, he was born and 
brought up and lived and died à 


Hindu. *Gautama's whole training © 


was Brahmanism, he probably 


-deemed himself to be the most cor- 
rect exponent of the spirit, as dis- . 
tinct from the letter, of the anci- _ 


ent faith; and it can only be claim- 
ed for him that he was the greatest 
and wisest and best of the Hindus.” 


Buddha’s teaching was, only a ^ 
restatement of the thought of the 


Upanishads with a new emphasis. —— 


Radhakrishnan has shown ٦ 

that the following points are com: ۲ 
mon to the teaching of the Upani = 
teaching . of: en 

Buddha :—(1) Both are indifferent m 
to authority and insist on personal ~ ES 

‘experience. (2) Both have con ٦ 


" ts ٦ ا‎ bats, ا‎ 9 2 d'a 4 
ری را یی‎ QM oo VR ODD 


The spirit which gave birth to the 


Upanishads is also the lifespring < 


of Buddhism. The religion of 


Buddha grew and flourished at first — 
within the fold of the orthodox ٦ 
faith, as the Upanishads did, and | 


as many íree thinking sects did. 
Dr. 


shads and the 


tempt for ritualism and sacrifices. 


(S) Both ‘admit that the absolute 7 
Reality, : called “Brahman by the ٦ 


one and Dharma by the other, can-  — 


not be comprehended by the intel _ 


lect. (4) Both assert that there _ 


^ 
- 
s 






is no peace for the mind of man till” a 
the state of changeless reality, call "٦ 
it moksha or nirvana, is reached. 
(5) Both teach that this Reality ~ 
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lopment became gradually «more 


important than the Shrauta-sutras 
which deal with sacrifices. Thus 
the foundations of temple-worship, 
which plays so large ã part in the 


Hinduism of mediaeval and modern ~ 


periods, were laid as early as the 
fifth century B.C. 
While the priests were thus 
steeped in their sacrifices and their 
narrow codes of law and the com- 
mon people in their superstitions 
and the worship of their sectarian 
gods, there arose in this period a 
number of charlatans who aped 
ihe seers of the Upanishads and 
put forward fantastic metaphysical 
theories of their own, wrangled 
with one another and confused the 
minds of the people with their 
specious reasoning. We are told 


` that there were as many as sixty- 


two theories about the world and 


‘the soul at the time of Buddha's 


enlightenment. Some .of them 
were based on the Vedic traditions 
and some were independent of it. 
There were sceptics and material- 
ists and dialecticians as well as 
literalists, dogmatists and funda- 
mentalists. It was a mere Babel 
of tongues, an age of speculative 


chaos. True religion and morality 


were lost in a heap of meaningless 
rites, childish superstitions and 
futile discussions. | 

It was in these circumstances 


.that Buddhism and Jainism arose 
` as reforming sects. They-retained 
-the ethical ideals of the orthodox 


religion, but repudiated the autho- 


‘rity of the Vedas and the ascend: 
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of Buddha; if it had stopped with 
the shifting. of the attention of 
men from: ritualistic observances _ 
and metaphysical subtleties to  . 
the practical ‘way of securing peace . 
and happiness through .a strenuous : 
moral life, it would have been a | 
useful supplement to the mystical 
teachings of the Upanishads and... 
would have been gradually incor- 
porated into the Vedic tradition. 
And: we should have regarded the 
rise of Buddhism in the sixth cen- 
tury B.C. as the second Renais- 
sance in Hinduism, as the Upani- ' 
shadic teaching was the first. But _ 
this was not to be. And we are 
not in a position to say whether 
irreconcilable differences between 
the reforming sect and the parent _ 
religious body arose through the 


direct teaching of Buddha or- the 


perversion of it by his later fol _ 
lowers. For the religious canon . 
of Buddhism took shape only two | 
centuries after Buddha's death and 
there are many inconsistencies in ~ 
its teaching. For instance, there iS 
now a great difference of opinion .— 
among scholars about the views of | 
Buddha on the nature of the world, , ' 
the soul and-the final liberation. 
It is quite probable that, taking: 
advantage of his silence on meta, © 
physical questions, his later fol: 09 
lowers gave their own solutions of i 
these as an addition to his practical — 
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certain doctrines which looked HE z 
perversions of the teachings of Pd 2 
Upanishads. The most importan ای‎ 
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-~ teaching., Anyway the Buddhist d À 
Sangha developed in course of timg 


0, 


can be reached only through re- 
nunciation, meditation and the 


realization of the oneness of all 


life. (6) Both regard the world 
and the individual self as imper- 
manent. (7) Both believe in the 
Law of Karma and rebirth. (8) 


- And Buddha uses in his discourses 


and expressions 


many phrases 


with which we are familiar in the: 


Upanishads. 
But Buddha was interested much 


"more in providing a remedy for the 


ills of life than in discussing meta- 
physical questions. He positively 
discouraged, on the part of his dis- 
ciples; the putting of any questions 
which had no bearing on practical 
life. His teaching was confined to 
the Four Aryan Truths and. the 
Wightfold Aryan Path. The Four 


_ Aryan Truths are :—(i) that there 


is suffering in the world, (il) that 


it has a cause, (ili) that it can be 


removed, and (iv) that there is a 
way, to do this. And the way is 
the famous eightfold path consist- 
ing of (i) right belief, (ii) right 
aim, (ili) right speech, (iv) right 
action, (v) right living, (vi) right 
effort, (vii) right mindfulness, and 
This 
path -strenuously pursued leads 
one to nirvana, which is the extinc- 
tion of the flame’ of desire, the 


‘cause of all suffering. Nirvana, 

" properly interpreted, is the name 

- given to the state of perfection 

reached by one when all desires 
‘and passions are: overcome. 


°.. If Buddhism. had stopped with 
T this simple and practical teaching 


جم 


^ (vill) right contemplation. 
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the Upanishadic conception of 
moksha. For moksha. means not 
the annihilation of the soul, but — 
the annihilation of its finiteness _ 
and the consequent realization of ~ 
its unity or identity with Brahman. _ 
It means, therefore, not eternal - 
death, but eternal life. 
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These negative doctrines of Bud- — 
dhism without their positive coun-- 
terparts, which Buddha most pro- 
bably had in his mind like the _ 
seers of the Upanishads and which ~ 
were made explicit in Hinduism, _ 
widened the gulf between the twa 
religions—the gulf which already — 
lay implicit in Buddha’s rejection - 
of the authority of the Veda and in. - 
the ecclesiastical. organization in- E 3 
troduced by him. Moreover, the ~ 
Buddhist ethical Sadhana became, ~ 7 
in consequence of these negations, - | 
a system of cold, strenuous self 1 | 
culture, and not, like the ا‎ m 
Sadhana, a process of joyous union — 
or identification With the Sup E 


- 
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heaving ocean. As K. J. sated ا‎ 
ders says, we find ourselves, while z a 
going through Dhammapada, “in a | 
moonlit world, beautiful yet cold - p. 
. Here is no ‘sunset touch’, no | 
mystic hint of Him ‘whose dwel- ^n 
ling is the light of setting suns E 
our hearts are not stirred by 7 
assurance of the reality of the UR: | 
The Buddhist solution: cof T 

the problem of suffering i is a mona-- Ee 
stic Solution, it is the ble anti "e 


seen”, 
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of them were the doctrines of 
anitya, anatma and nirvana. 


According to the: first two there 
is nothing permanent in. the uni- 
verse. Everything is in a flux, both 
the material world and the' soul. 
There is no changeless entity be- 
hind either of them. Both the 
world and the soul are only com- 
plexes or aggregates and not enti- 
lies. They are, like a running 
stream or a burning flame, a series 
of states with no fixed principle be- 
hind them. There is therefore 
neither being nor non-being any- 
where in the universe, but only 
becoming. There is only change 
but nothing that changes, there is 
only action but no actor, there is 
only.a world-process but no world. 
It is not the soul that transmig- 
rates, for there is no soul, but only 
character. All this is a travesty of 
the teaching of the Upanishads. 
For the Upanishads, while holding 
that the world and the soul are 
constantly changing and therefore 
impermanent, emphatically assert 


that the ground of both is Brah- 


man or Atman, which is immutable 
and eternal. Buddhist philosophy 
totally ignored the positive side of 
this teaching and over-emphasized 
the negative side. Similarly, it 
frequently .interpreted nirvana as 
meaning only annihilation; that is, 
on the attainment of nirvana the 
aggregate of five skandhas, which 
do duty for the soul in this philo- 
Sophy, is simply broken. up and 
reduced to nothing. This concep- 


tion is again a truncated form of 
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[To be continued] ... 
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letters of Tolstoy 


Our Kulapati, Sri K. M. 
Munshi, Governor oí Uttar 
has been kind 


‘enough to pass on to us a 
manuscript containing some: 
letters, most probably un- 
published of Count Leo 
Tolstoy, the famous Russian 
author, bearing on religion 
and culture. They are in 
reply io correspondents, in 
quest of truth, from countries 
like India, Japan, China, 
America, etc. 


Bhavan's Journal will be 
privileged io publish them 
serially, the first letter com- 
mencing from the next issue. 
| We are deeply grateful to 
pee our Kulapati and to other 
| 


BEEN 
: Pradesh, 
| 


I—Ül(eÓ dad‏ سے ا ال ص 


friends who have made this 
possible. 





———————Ó 
Their own scheme of life 


rigid and too exclusive. But gra: 
dualness was of its very essence 


and in accordance with natural < 


laws, whereas premature renuncia- 
tion and monastic life for all were 


only futile attempts at circum: m 


venting. Nature. 


force. ! 
may have been too narrow, 100. 
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‘world and become a sannyasin for 


attaining nirvana. The layman is 
bound to the wheel of sumsara 
and has to be born over and over 
again till he learns to renounce 


the world. And in accordance with 
this doctrine Buddhism organised 
a church in which monastic life 


was all-important. 
But a life of renunciation and 


“meditation could only be for the 


few who have the necessary quali- 
fication for it and not for all and 


‘sundry. According to the Hindu 


scheme it was only for those who 
had lived a-full life in the world 
and had discharged their obliga- 
tions to society. Formal sannyasa 
was the crown of the religious life, 
not its base. Its base is the life 
of the student and the householder 
and citizen. - There could be ex- 
ceptions to the rule, of course, like 


‘Buddha himself and Shankara. But 


‘such exceptions are one in a mil- 
lion. It is dangerous to teach all 
and sundry that to get rid of suffer- 
ing and enjoy peace they should 


. renounce the world, become monks 
‘or nuns and suppress all desires. 


To teach such a doctrine even to 


‘a select class would be futile, but 


to teach to all, high or low, and 
not only to teach it but also to 


. organize institutions on the basis 
`~ of this teaching meant grave conse- . 
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_ _ quences to society. No wonder, 


_ therefore, that the leaders of ortho- 
‘dox Hinduism looked' upon Buddh- 


ism 88 a heresy and an anti-social 
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YOU HAVE READ — 
The Aryas: led. by King Divodasa of the Tritsu tribe and 


n- E his high-priest Sage Agastya, are at war with Shambara, 
= . the king of Dasyus. Vishwaratha, the king of the Bharata 
Ee tribe of the Aryas. was taken captive by Shambara and 
للا‎ zt brought to his fort. 


Shambara’s daughter, Ugra, fell in love with Vishwaratha. 
Vishwaratha accepts Ugra as his wife, though his Aryan 
pride revolts against accepting her. But he saw .that she 
was in no way inferior io any Arya girl, and felt that the 
Gods would not make a difference between an Arya and a 





Dasyu. | si 
- Lopamudra, an T Sage. is brought by Shambara as « um 
prisoner to the fort. : 
m Vishwaratha, attracted by her .charm and personality, 


ps accepts her as his Guru. Ugra becomes jealous of a 
Lopamudra. | | c 


= SS e P 
~~ RIKSHA'S PENITENCE 


EN Ugra met Vishwa- atmosphere which Lopamudra had ٠" 
atha in the evening, she brought with her.  . Et 
was very unhappy, for she In the presence of Lopamudra, D 
“saw that he had suddenly grown Vishwaratha had become an em ma 
کو ئا‎ She could also see that tirely different person, proud and. . 0 
ie was finding it difficult to adjust happy. Ugra realised with a gel z o 2 
den pang that the two belongs: MA - 
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Riksha sighed . sanctimoniously. _ | 
“Mother, I assure you, I am not - = 
a bad man," he said and his face ~ 
dissolved in smiles. “I know that ~~ 
the Gods themselves have sent you: ٥٦ 
here for my benefit Since you. _ 


D 
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have come, O Sage, the fire of a. 
mighty resolye has been burning 
brightly in my heart?” 


Even as he spoke thus, two. 
Dasyu . girls, who had a rendez- 
vous with him, came out from be- 
hind a tree towards which Lopa- pec 
mudra's back was ,turned, and E. 
made a sign to him to come to them 
quickly. : 


Taken aback, Riksha could cca 
help saying: “Shameless hussies." — 
Lopamudra turned round to. see | 
whom he was addressing, but the - 
Dasyu girls immediately hid them- - 
selves behind the tree. Riksha _ 
put on a stupid air of innocence. i 
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“It’s only a noise that you heard E 
mother! Oh, these Dasyu ہت : اش‎ 
From where do they come day 3 7 
after day, I wonder. And when "٦ 
they are near me, my heart goes x s 
pics 2 At 


from behind the tree and beckoned. = ; 
to-him again to come away. T 
"Ye shameless wenches!" shout ہے‎ 
ed Riksha. Lopamudra again turn- = 
ed round with a smile, but the — Ex. 
girls had 8 bening the | S a 3 
tree. 
«Mother, I assure you, there. 


drunken laugh. d look- 007 


o one there," said Riksha, with. ms 
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to a world.in which she and her 
dark-skinned Dasyus could never 
find a place. 


In spite of this bitter conviction, 
Ugra loved Vishwaratha intensely 
and could not think of.a life with- 
out him. . But deep down in her 
heart burnt the fires of a. fierce 
jealousy for the woman who had 
snatched her Vishwaratha away 
from her: 


Riksha, who had so far been con- 
tent with drink and the Dasyu 
girls, also became unhappy. He 
felt that it was not so easy now 
. to behave exactly as he liked. He, 
therefore, developed a penitent 
mood and told Lopamudra his tale 
of woe. 


She reminded him of what he 
owed to himself and to his Aryas. 
Riksha, in reply, shed copious 
tears. 


“Venerable mother! I can keep 
everything but not self-control,” 
he confessed with sobs. “All the 
Gods have conspired against me. 
None of them deign to hear my 
prayers. The more I pray, the 
more powerful grows the lempta- 
tion. O great sage, I am not an 
Arya at all.” 


Having unburdened himself of 
this confession, Riksha looked at 
the heavens with an expression of 
Such foolish piety that Lopamudra 
could not resist a smile. 


“What is the use of talking like 
this, Riksha?" she asked. “Why 
Won't you save yourself?” 
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been destroying the Aryas as well 
as the Dasyus. 


After two days Shambara left 
the fort to go to war. That same- 
night, Lopamudra took her usual 
bath in a nearby stream, lighted 
the sacred fire and offered obla- 
tions of barley to the God Agni. 
Then she uttered a fervent prayer, 





“What is going to happen to my 
Aryas? Will they be the slaves of 
Shambara? No, no, God! Give 
strength to Agastya; make the 
Aryas fearless in their land of 
Saptasindhu. If Shambara .des- 
troys the Aryas, the sacred fires 
will be extinguished; our austeri- . 
ties will be forgotten; the purity 
for which we live will disappear. 
O God, God, have mercy. Teach  - 
the Dasyus to forget their wrath. _ 
Make them friends with the Aryas - 
so that both may live peacefully  - 
together. Lord, let Varuna's Rita . : 
govern the world." 


When she had said her prayers 
she unbraided her tresses and went - Ar 
to sleep on a bed of deerskins. ._ 


After midnight, Bhairava enter- - $ 1 
ed Lopamudra's hut and stood for | 2 
a while looking at her in the dim 
light of ‘the sacrificial fire with | : 
avid eyes. Then he bent slowly _ 
down and tried with extended er 
arms to kiss her. r AM 


Awaking with a start, Lopa- 
But Bhai 2 va 
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these wretched hussies with con- 
tempt. I renounce them for ever;" 
and he added with folded hands, 
“I am a great sinner, mother. For- 
give me." 


“Child! What is the use of talk- 
ing to me like this," said Lopa- 
mudra enveloping him in a smile 
of warmth and kindliness. “Since 
I arrived here, I have seen you 

' doing nothing all day except drink 
`. and keep company with these 
girls...” 


“Mother, Mother, I know it is 
- pad, very bad—this habit of drink- 
— ing,” Riksha hastened to assure 
her. “Oh, what am I?” and again 
- he looked piteously at the heavens. 
` “I am a Tritsu, a pupil of the great 
A . Sage Agastya. What have I be- 
= E come? A drunkard. Riksha, Fie 
a on you!” and he was convulsed 
ee - — with the sobs which were always 
حر‎ 02 his command. 


} EL 2 Suddenly he grew pathetic again. 
= “Tell me what to do, mother. Have 
= mercy on me. I am a good man, 
- venerable mother, I assure you, 
but this fort is full of demons and 
2 : when I see these dark, shameless 
." A women, my_soul begins to tremble 
2 and I grow miserable. Then I, the 
beloved pupil of Agastya, mother, 
~ have no alternative left but to 
E- ` drown my miseries in wine. What 
Ba fall, venerable mother! 
_ fan for me!” 


 Riksha — 
` absurd that. U had no 
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rava.: The High-Priest rose witha  — 
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With a mighty effort, however, 
Bhairava pushed her away. 


Lopamudra fell to the ground,- 


but as she fell, she: bit the hand 
with which Bhairava was trying 
to draw the dagger o tre 
sheath. 


Suddenly Ugra, who was. also 


sleeping in the adjoining hut of 
Vishwaratha, rushed in and saw 
Bhairava sitting on the chest of. 
Vishwaratha. Quick as lightning 
she drew her own dagger and 
sought the throat 


shout as the dagger scratched his 
throat, released Vishwaratha ang 
escaped. 


As Ugra's eyes fell on - Vishwa- 
ratha lying in a faint; her dagger 
dropped from her hand and she 
fell to the ground unconscious. 


“My Vishwaratha" was all.she 


could utter. 


`. — Mahatma Gandhi 


‘ 


trying to pull him 


comes from the belief that God SS -~ 
ail and that there shouid be "a 
fear in. the presence, of God. The knowledge of 
the omnipresence of God 0 means respect fori- 
eyen of those who may be called 
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mudra ' struggled helplessly . to 
escape from his arms. 


While they ducts his hand. 
was displaced and her voice rang 
out in a prayer to Indra, King of 
the Gods, to come to her rescue. 


Vishwaratha, who was sleeping 
in the adjoining hut, jumped out 
of bed and rushed into- Lopa- 
mudra’s hut. When he saw her 
struggling with Bhairavathe fell 
upon him, whereupon Bhairava 
turned and engaged him in a dead- 
ly grapple. 


Bhairava soon overpowered 
Vishwaratha and, having ‘thrown 
him to the ground, sat on his chest 
in an .attempt to draw from its 
Sheath the dagger which hung 
from his hip. 


Lopanfüdra clung to Bhairava 
from behind, 
back, or at any rate, to prevent 
him from. getting at the dagger. 


Courage 


in the heurts of 


E the aves 
oponents. 
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Juscelino Kubitschek 


bought the first pair of shoes he 
wore on that day, by the money he 
had earned as a grocer's assistant. 
Even that education proving t00 
costly for 
purse, Nono, as she fondly called 
him, had to leave school and at 18 
with one spare shirt, he had to 80 
out of his town, to the state capital 
in search of a job. 


He lived on bread for months be- 
fore he. could get a job as a tele 


graph operator. He was on his job ٢ 
from midnight to early morning = 

and after snatching an hour's sleep — 
he went to school. In this manne? 


“Once out of diffi- 
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PRESIDENT 
KUBITSCHEK 


Kunti Devi, mother of the Pan- 

davas, was offered a boon by 
Lord Krishna, she prayed: “Oh 
Lord, let me always live in difficul- 
"ty!" Asked to explain her meaning, 
she confessed 
culty, I shall have. no occasion to 
The same 
can be said of poverty too, if the 
lives of great.men have any les- 
son to mankind. Far from having 
been a loathsome thing, it has pro- 
vided men with the motive force, 
the lever, by which they could cata- 


E T has been said that wben 


— pult themselves above the common 
-— run. The latest to join the above 


illustrious list is Juscelino Kubit- 
schek who took over as President 
of the Brazilian Republic early 
this month. | 


Born ‘fifty-four years ago as the 


- son of very poor parents—he wore 
his first shoes at the age of 11 when 
` he went to school—he had the mis- 


fortune to lose his father at the 


` tender age of 2, whereafter the but- 
-den of his up-bringing fell on his 
- mother Julia. After teaching him 
~ all she could, Julia. sent him to a 
seminary on half-fee when he, 
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the meanest voter. He got unex- 
pected help, even from.the Com: | 
munists and won out of a quadran- i 


Slender, well-groomed and ac- 
tive, he has the elegant appearance —— 
of à Chowpatty Consultant. His | 
look and agility remind one of the ~~ 
feline variety, making him younger | 


than his age. With an expansive ٦ 
smile, he sambas with the prettiest ~~ 
woman, however light-footed. He | 
is not known for his out-door ~~ 
games. “When I was young, I was < 
too poor and later, I was too busy" _ | 
is his explanation for his lack of in - A 
terest in hobbies. He reads histori- — E 
cal novels and is a successful poker- | 
player. He relies more on his .25 — / 


caliber automatic than his body- | 
guard, and prefers oral briefing to — — 
dictation. An early riser, he has a — 
reputation for thorough-going. - l 


We have here Sarah Kubitschek’s ~~ 
testimony of her husband: “He | 
has not always been a perfect. hus: ~~~ 
band, but after all, perfection is — 
dull.” Again, “I was against Jusce- | 
lino’s going into politics, but when = 
he went ahead anyway, I was right. | 
there beside him." ENS 


The Kubitscheks have two child. __ 
ren, both twelve. Marcia was bom — 


to them and Maristela was adopted — 


to keep away Marcia’s loneliness. — — 
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he got an M.D. while he was 26. 
Then the wheel of fortune turned 
his side, for, his brother-in-law who 
was a prosperous medical practi- 
tioner took him as his junior. 


After working for a year, the 
travel bug bit him and he went out 
to Europe on the money he bor- 
rowed from wealthy friends. In 
between his hops he did some seri- 
ous post-graduate work at Vienna, 
.His education 
was complete and on, return to his 
state capital, matrimony awaited 
him. in the shape of a pretty girl 
who had a wealthy father who was 
a politician. 


As a surgeon, Kubitschek built 
up a sturdy practice, but dame 
politics threw her enticing net over 
the ambitious doctor who in-course 
of time found himself on: the high- 
tide to fame. He became Mayor of 
his capital in 1940 when he put 
away the surgeon’s knife. As 
Mayor, he had a swell record. In 
1950, he became a Governor, via, 
the Chamber of Deputies, making 
a resounding name for himself. | 


Offering himself as a Presiden- 
tial Candidate in the 1955 elections, 
he campaigned in the typical Ame- 
rican style by chartering a DC-3 
and covering a lakh of miles, hit- 
ting the tiniest towns and meeting 
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! of old, King Bhoja was stopped. y d 
| each of the four statuettes holding. 4 
the first four steps which, treated 
him to stories of the Vikrama’ 's ex zs 
f ploits in an effort to dissuade him: ^ 
t The fourth story dealt with un 
“King ‘Vikrama, tamed ° ‘the. mis-- 
Rone Princess: Chena | by à. 
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route you will reach Alakapur ` 
where Alakesa rules. This ruler ٦ 
has two courtesans in his durbar, . — 
Dhanavati and Gunavati by name.  — 
They are most beautiful and rivals < 
in profession. They keep the com- S 
pany only of the richest people of - E 
the world. If you go south, you — 
go to Pataliputra, where lives an — | 
incredibly beautiful girl born of a  - 
tapaswin. She is kept within a — 
series of barricades of insuperable | 5 
obstacles and she is offered in mal . 
riage to anyone who overcomes ہی‎ 
them and also succeeds in making. E 
her, who is not dumb, speak at “\ 




















. do you think you are qualified to: 


least three words. But no two. X. 
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Dev ertrimsika— 4‏ 853876 5ہ کے 


THE RIVAL aa 


. VA. FP AKING up with the sun 
Ww on the fifth day, King 
Bhoja went through the 
morning routine and after break- 
fast walked into the throne-room 
| where his ministers and other offi- 
` Cials were waiting for him. 


3 ^4 - As. usual: he worshipped . the 
_ throne and started ascending the 

steps. As soon as he set foot on 
the fifth step, the statuette hold- 
- ing it broke into violent laughter 
٠ and exclaimed “Oh  Bhoja I 
۱ - ‘thought you were intelligent. 
. Even after hearing the stories of 


| - my four sisters you do not seem 


7 to have become any wiser. How 


sit on this throne from which the 
m Great "Vikramaditya and his un- 
s equalled minister Bhatti ruled this 
vast continent? Would you like 
to hear more of their exploits?" 


"Tf you please," replied Bhoja. 
The fifth statuette started: 


E In one of their half-yearly. self- 
E E exile from the Kingdom, ng 
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tested: “I want the mistress of the 
house, I have come to stay with 
her." 


The attendant had one of- her 
heartiest laughter for a long time: 
and repor ted to her mistress of the 
old man's. audacity.. 


Dhanavati became furious and 
taking hold a wooden pestle meant 
for dehusking paddy, ran towards 
the door. Vikrama had to act the 
old man’s part to perfection. He 
tried to parry the blows but got 
away with a few, swearing under- 3 
neath his breath that she would . _ 
have them doubly back. 


Wisened Vikrama turned his ٦ 
way to the other lady's, Gunavati's, ~ 
which was not far off. There too,  — 
he read the writing on the copper- — 
board, demanding a thousand gold 
coins as her fee. Mendicant Vik- 
rama swallowed the lump that . 
rose in this . throat before: he. 
knocked. 


On finding it to-be an aged men- 
dicant, the house-attendant offered: 
food and water, as was the wont. ~ 
But the old man wouldn't have - 
them. He said: "I don't want this - 
food, but I want the companion- _ 
ship of the mistress of this house. 
Go and tell her.’ Making one of - 
those wry faces that piqued woman _ 
alone can, she turned her back on ~ 
him with profound. contempt and - 
reported the old man's “indignity” و‎ 
to her mistress. | 


On hearing it Gunavati, instead A 
of taking the cue from her servant, R 
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persons can walk together along 
either of these two routes." 


The King's curiosity was roused 
by that tell-tale inscription and it 
did not take much for Bhatti to 
find it out. So he offered “Your 
Majesty may proceed northward 
and tackle the courtesans while I 
shall move southward. We shall 
try to meet later.” 


King Vikrama agreed and went 
along the northern route, followed 
of course, by the faithful ghoul. 
On reaching Alaka, Vikrama en- 
trusted his royal robes to the ghoul 


and dressing himself as an old, 


weatherbeaten mendicant, he 
wended his- way to the house of 
Dhanavati. 


On reaching the doors of her 
house, he coughed profusely and 
thumped his walking-stick on the 
foot-steps by way of announcing 
his arrival. On the door on a 
copper plate was written that 
whosoever was willing to part with 
a thousand -gold coins for a day, 
might knock at the door. King 
Vikrama knocked. 


On hearing the knock, Dhanavati 
instructed her aides “If the man 
has the necessary cash, let him in. 
If it be a poor man, give him food 
and water and send away; if it be 
the. temple-bull, give it grass and 
water." . 


The attendant opened the door. 
On seeing the old man she offered 


food and water. But Vikrama pro: - 


BUENO SI Mat GNA tt ETO NORTE 
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who |; 
prided on her wealth, emptied a 2 
bagful of gold coins, before the : be 
King as her penalty for the quarrel E 
she picked up before him and chal- d 
lenged her rival to pay as much; n- 
` stating that if she defaulted in T. 
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Gunavati bowed again and pro- 


mised she would do all that and. 


more. True to her word, Guna- 
vati lived with him in a manner 
that was the envy of gods. 


Dhanavati, the other courtesan, 
in the meantime, had become 
frightened at the prospect of the 
old man whom she had beaten, 
meeting with any accident and 
thereby causing further. trouble. 
So she had sent out one of her 
men to follow him and report. 
When the man returned and re- 
ported the royal reception the 
ramshackle mendicant had at the 
hands of her rival Gunavati, she 
became greatly piqued and then 
and there vowed to put Gunavati 
io shame by hook or crook. 


On the next day, when, as usual, 
the two courtesans attended the 
durbar, Dhanavati taunted Guna- 
vati for keeping an old wretch as 
her companion. The latter retort- 
ed that the brahmin priest on 
whom Dhanavati doted, was not 
better than her man. Thus a heat- 
ed altercation arose, resulting in a 
duel between them which atiracted 
the attention of the King and all 


his courtiers. They  interceded 
and separated them. 
After that, Dhanavati 


raised her brow and with knitted 
forehead said, “Is that so? I feel 
privileged to entertain such a 
venerable old man. Please bring 
him in." 


Although  vexed, íhe servant 
conveyed the orders of her mis- 
tress in no uncertain terms. Yet, 
old Vikrama was not fully con- 


vinced, what with his late experi- 


ence. Coughing profusely, he 
walked inside,  pitpatting his 
walking-stick oftener than was 
necessary. 

Contrary to his expectations, 


Gunavati welcomed him with fold- 
ed hands, washed his feet and 
Leading 


comfortably and gave him excel- 
lent food and drink. She made 
him wear fine robes and generally 
entertained him in royal manner, 
saying all the while, *I am greatly 
privileged by this visit of your 
"venerable self." 


What little doubt old Vikrama 
-had of her intentions,  vanished 
and he confided to her, *My dear, 
I have come from a far-off place, 
at this age, only to have the 
pleasure of your company and I 
feel so glad that you reciprocate 
It is 
now your responsibility to feed me 
well and curé me of this wretched 


- cough, and make me your suitable 
X and constant companion,’ 


and 
twitched her cheek as he laughed 


^ open-mouthed. 


"e 


-went round him thrice. 
.him by the hand, she seated him 


my love with equal fervour. 
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and placed the valuable jewel be- ٦ 
fore the king's. feet stating that İt 
represented her penalty for the — 
previous day's quarrel. 





The king was taken very mucha 
by the emeralds and he sent for ` 


Mim. SS‏ و چچج E DOT A4. A. 9.75 Are‏ ہا 


Gunavati occupying her old seat as ~ 
her equal! On enquiry she ound E 
out what had happened, and that - 
knowledge sent her head in a — 
swish. But that was only for a — E 
moment, and she renewed her res E 
solve to humiliate her before the as | 
king somehow. o» ds E 


At the close of the - -durbar, SH 
Dhanavati invited the King with 
all his courtiers, members of the zt 
royal household, the entire four 3 
fold ‘army, including the animals ~ D. 
for a lavish party to be thrown by E 3 
her the next day. The King ` | 


the state-jeweller who estimated it _ 
as several times costlier than _ 
what Dhanavati had paid. xx 
On the next day Dhanavati was i 
completely put out at finding — s 





















The party turned out. to be a grean = 


"^ 


Success. ' I 

On hearing of this, Gunavati too — 
felt that if she did not throw ٦ 
party to the king likewise, she - 
would become the object of redi- | 
cule for her rival. But not: having _ x. 


i- = 


ded to tap the old man, who, El p: st 
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‘the wherewithal to do so she dec 1 
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doing so, she would call her her 
slave. 


Gunavati who had only her nob- 
ility to boast, returned home sadly, 
not knowing how she would meet 
the challenge. Old Vikramaditya 
noticing her sorrow importuned 
her to tell him why she was so 
crestfallen. 


“What shall I say, my lord? My 
rival Dhanavati has challenged me 
to pay a bagful of gold to the King 
as she has done," and related to 
him the whole episode that trans- 
pired before the king. Old Vik- 
rama consoled her saying that God 
would help her. 


Calling his faithful ghoul, Vik- 
rama secretly ordered it to bring a 
costly jewel made of emeralds. 
It was brought within the batting 
of an eyelid. Holding it in his 
hand, he said to Gunavati, "My 
dear, have this, which is the result 
of my life's savings. It is very 
costly and I guarantee, its value 
far exceeds . the value of gold 
which your rival has deposited. 
Go and pay this up to the king as 
your penalty." 

Gunavati who was dazzled by 
the brilliance of the jewel, could 
not believe her own eyes at first. 
Soon gratefulness began to shine in 
her eyes as she fondly embraced 
the old man :for his timely help: 
At the same time Vikrama grew 
in her estimation a hundred-fold. 


superman. ae 
` Saying “ta-ta” to the old man E 
DRE ran like a doe to the palace [To be continued.] 
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Kumari Dasani Kula- 


7 
who 
patis Silver Medal being the Best 
Lady Student of the year 1955-36 

in the Bhavaws College. 


won 


Referring to the place of exami- 
nations in a student's life, Sri 
Divatia said that it should not be 
given undue importance. He add- 
ed that new experiments were be- 
ing made in the Gujarat Univer- 
sity to make examinations less 
cumbersome for the students: and 
he hoped that within a short time, 
solid improvements would be 
made to make them less irksome. 

Dr. R. D. Adatia, Principal of the 
College, in his report said that the 
number of students in the College . 
this year was the highest yet, and x 
also that the students had an u  - 
usual number of extra-curricular .— 
programmes in which they had | 







He further said that this year E 
many distinguished personalities ~~ = 





` shown unprecedented enthusiasm. " 


havan 5 Naws 


The 10th Annual College Day of 
M. M. Arts College and N. M. 
Institute of Science was celebrated 
on the evening of Sunday the 4th 
February 1956, at the College 
Campus, Andheri. 1 

Sri H. V. Divatia, Vice-Chancellor 
of the Gujarat University and the 
Vice-President of the Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan was the chief guest, 
and Smt. Divatia gave away the 
prizes. 

Speaking on the occasion Sri 
Divatia said, “The present-day 
students want their colleges to be 
near cinemas and restaurants, in- 
stead of away from the din and 
the bustle of the city, in a pleasant 
atmosphere.” -He added that our 

: Kulapati Sri Munshiji had always 
۱ liked the present site which is far 
| away from the busy city and had 
3 a desire to have many institutions 
~ hear about the campus. 


- 


a . 
Mr. hoiudhar Nirudi, Final Year 


°“ Studeni of the Bharvaws Sangeet 

Shikshapiih who appeared for the 

Classical Vocal Music Competition 

. organised by ALR. Delhi and was 

awarded the First Prize of a Gold 
>; Pique bia the President. 





Shri Chitieranjern Hichlu, who won 


Kulapati’s Silver Medal 

best student of the year 

Science . Section of the 
College. 
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of Indian classical and folk dances 
arranged by the Bharatiya Kala 
Kendra on board the Swedish 


Luxury Liner, “M. §. Kungsholm” — 


on the 10th instant—on the -eve of 
their departure from Bombay. 


These American tourists who are 


on a round-the-world tour enjoyed 
every minute of this 90-minute '" 


programme. All the ten items re- 
presenting different styles of 
classical dancing and also folk 
dances received repeated applause 
from the visitors. The ship's 


dance-floor was turned into a stage — 
with two huge spotlights flooding — 
displaying the im: — 
pressive array of musical instru- _ 

ments which were wisely placed : 
“py the organisers in a single file - 
on one corner of the stage for the - 
display of the visitors. The pro- — 
gramme consisted of two Bharata ~ 


the floor and 
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like Sri C. Rajagopalachari, Sri 
v. K. Krishna Menon, Sri Justice 
N. H. Bhagwati, Dr. Viegal, Prin- 
cipal, St. George's College (U.S.A.), 
and Sri S. K. Patil had visited the 
College. 

. After prize distribution, the 
guests, members of the staff and 
students joined Sri and. Smt. 
Divatia in a Tea Party on the ter- 
race of the Chemistry department. 
An interesting variety entertain- 
ment of an item entitled "Fish 
Pond" was also staged. The func- 


tion terminated with thanks- 
giving. 
(QN BOARD § HIP 


350 wealthy American tourists 
were entertained at a programme 
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Mester Ramesh D. Desai, wko wes 
جوم " سے ہس‎ . ~ 9 
thal ded Kulapati’s Bronze Medal 
being the best .boy of the year oj 
Hansraj- Morarji. Public School. 


Andheri. 
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"Piroja Bhavan” 





ressing the audience on the opening night. 


A section of the capacity crowd witnessing the Bharatiya Vidua 
Bhavan Kala Kendra's popular Gujarati comedy “Piroja Bhavan 
Sri Chinubhai, the Mayor of Ahmedabad, is seen 


at Ahmedabad. 
: auc 


: will be staged soos at Surat and Baroda. 
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Master Virendra - Harilal Gandhi, 

who was awarded Kulapatis 6 

Medal being the best all-round E 
pupil of Bai Kabibai Hindu High E^ 
"^ t School, Fort, Bombay. UE 


Natyam items by Vino Idnani, a 
Manipwri dance by Ranjan Zaveri, 
a Manipuri drum-dance by Ratin- 
‘dra Sinha, one of the - drum- 
mers specially called from Mani- 
puri by the Kala Kendra for their 
ballet. “Geet Govind’, Sari dance 
-in - Kathakali style by Kanak 
Divecha and a Kathak dance by 
Smt. Lakhia. 


. "Apart from these classical dances 
there were three folk-dances which 
received thunderous ovation from 
the visitors. They were the Bhil 
Dance, the Peacock Dance and the 
Fishermen's Dance. What fasci- 
nated the visitors more were the 


_ «costumes. 
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|THE PODAR MILLS, LTD.| | 
| BOMBAY. | 


Manufacturers of: 


GREY DRILLS, SHEETINGS, DHOTIES, 
LONGCLOTHS, LEOPARDS, ETC. ETC. 


Famous for: 


| QUALITY AND DURABILITY. 


M anaging Agents: 
PODAR SONS, LIMITED. 


««Podar Chambers", 





` ° 109, Parsee Bazar Street, Fort: ED a 
` BOMBAY. ESN 
| Telegrams : . relat an Telephones : 
m "PODARGIRNI" PES x Office; 27065 (6 Lines) 
: CONTES _ Mills: 40149 
s; 
ia i | 
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Read 


NAVANEET 
(Hindi Digest) 


Mx 


The Best Monthly cultural fare culled 
from the best ancient and modern arts; - 
science and literature. 


Available at all railway stalls and 
agents everywhere in India. | 


* ^ 


Re, 1/- per copy. 


Rs. 10/- Annual 


ERO 


NAVANEET PRAKASHAN. LID. 


341; TARDEO, BOMBAY 7. 
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BHAVAN'S JOURNAL : 


| Mate UNITED SALT-WORKS & INDUSTRIES, LTD. 


Head Office: 121/125, Medows St., Bombay 1. 
Branch Office: 12, Dalhousie Sar., Fast, SEE 
Board of Directors: 


Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Shri Manilal Dhanii, Bar-at-Law, 
KBE., CIE, (Chairman),| ,  Dinshaw H. C. Dinshaw, OBE, 
Shri R. G. Saraiya, OBE,, V.C., » Nusserwanji H. C. Dinshaw, 
H. H. Maharao Shri Madansinhji of} ,, Ramesh R. Saraiya, B.Com., 
Cutch,|. , B. H. Reporter, 
Business میں و‎ & Secretary : Kantilal M. 'Thakore. 
Salt-Works at: 
SHAIKH OTHMAN, ADEN:—Exporting Salt to India upto 1950 and 
since then to Japan and East Africa. 
KANDLA : (Kutch) SALT-WORKS: The Biggest and Model XOU . 
Works. in India producing best quality SUPERFINE 
KURKUTCH Salt m Exporting same to: 
CALCUTTA, JAPAN and By Rail to UTTER PRADESH under 
ERENTIAL TRAFFIC and to BIHAR and DELHI under 


ORDINARY TRAFFIC. 
Government Nominee for UTTAR PRADESH 


MESSRS. JAMNADAS SRINIWAS LIMITED., 
Grams: “SEASALT” Tel. 34-1298 & 34-2631 ' 


SA 5, Muktaram Babu's St, Calcutta. 
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So 68 
So Nourishing 


WHEN COOKED IN 
Ist QUALITY VANASPATI 


To bring out the appetising flavour in food, always use IST QUALITY 
VANASPATI the finest in Vanaspatis prepared under ideal scientific 
| conditions from best materials. It is pure, fresh and nourishing and 3 
supplies the energy-giving fat essential for good health. 


Available in 5, 10, and 36 ibs sealed tins 
from all leading grocers. 


GANESH FLOUR MILLS CO. LTD., 
Delhi & Kanpur. 
THE ENERGY GIVING FAT ESSENTIAL FOR BALANCED DIET 
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M anufacturers of :— 
FINE COTTON TEXTILES 
Poplins, Shirtings & ‘Suitings 
Dhoties, Sarees, Mulls, 
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Longcloth, Voiles, etc. 
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Retail Shop:— z 
OPERA HOUSE, 3 
: .INDRA BHUVAN, X. 
| BOMBAY-4. ing 
P. O. Box No. 24- d a 
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List these PERIODICALS 


in your scheme of current reading 


AIR SELECTIONS 


Quarterly. Contains some of 
the best talks broadcast by 
the All-India Radio. 


Per copy As. 12 Annual Rs, 3 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


Discusses the various aspects 
of the social welfare problems 
in the country, through arti- 
cles written by eminent men 
and women in the field. 


Illustrated monthly. 


Per copy As. 8 Annual Rs. 5 


BHAGIRATH 


The Central Water and Power 
Commission’s monthly maga- 


° gine. It deals with the irriga- 


tion and power projects in 
India. 


Per copy As. 4 Annual Rs. 3 


" 


THE MARCH OF INDIA 
*A fascinating record of India 
in its onward Progress" 


—The Sunday News 
of India 


"Every item in the contents 
of the Journal is interesting" 


—The Hindu 


`. Per copy Rs. 1/4 Annual Rs. 12. 


KASHMIR 
A monthly: magazine about 


life and problems of Kashmir.. 


_ Fully illustrated, with paint- 
ings, photographs and 
sketches. 


. Per copy As. 8 Annual Rs. 5 


KURUKSHETRA 


A monthly magazine devoted 
` to the Community Develop- 
. ment Programmes in the 
country. 


Fully illustrated. 
Per copy’ As. 6 Annual Rs. 4 
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additional chromium adornments 


equipment, light on rearview - 












mirror, two sun visors, hand 


Rs. 9,438]- ex-factory exclusive 


Improved appearance — 


More conveniences — 
tubeless tyres as standard 


straps for rear seats 
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Cheaper — 


of all taxes 
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۸ Selection of Outstanding Soviet Novels 


Rs. As, 
à G 12: 
2 


Ordeal by Alexie Tolstoy (In three Vols.) 

Chàpayev by D. Furmanov: 

How The Steel Was Tempered by Nikolai Ostr ius 
(In two Vols.) : bz 

Students by Y. Trifonov: 

The White Brich Tree by M. 0ی‎ 01 (In two Vols.) 

Spring On The Oder by E. Kazakevich:. 

Kuznetsk Land by A. Voloshin: dc 

Living Water by T. A. Kozhevnikov: 

Ivan Ivanovich by A. Kopatayeva:: 

The Zhurubins by Vsevolod. Kochetov: 

Verkhovina Our Land So Dear by M. Tevely OV: 

TFisherman's Son by V. Lacis: .. 

Heart And Soul by E. Maltsev: 

. _ Alitet. Goes To The Hills by T. Symoshkin: 57 
The Underground R: C. Carries On by M. Fyderov: .: 
‘Floating: Stanitsa by V..Zakrutkin: 
Nisso by P. Luknitsky: 

Looking Ahead by Vera Panova: be ác 
Stozhary Village by M. Musatov:  .. an ave 
Pioneers Of Freedom by O. Forsh: 
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Available at : 
* People's Book House, Cawasji Patel Street, Bombay 1. 


| Prabhat Book House, Ernakulam, Kottayam. ^ OE 


People's Publishing House, Asaf Ali Road, New Delhi. 7 
National Book Agency, 12 Bankim Chatterji Street, Calcutta 12. 8 
New Century Book Housc, 199 Mount Road, Madras 2. ) Ne 

New Century Book House, C/17 Majestic Circle, Bangalore =. E 
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Yes, they have every reason to be proud of 
their possession, On the road, or parked any 
where, the Landmaster's sleek, streamlined elegance 
draws admiring glances. And it is ideal.for the 
family, too : there is ample room for five adults — 
even six—and all-round visibility that thrills the 
kids. The family-size luggage boot holds a surprisingly - 
large amount of luggage and the money-saving 
. 14 HP engine is easy on the purse. 
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' Ramayana—Dr. C. P. Ramaswanii Aiyar 3: 


Bhagawan Parashurama—K. M. Munshi <2 


Princess Who Would Not Speak (Story) 






FORTNIGHTLY. 
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CONTENTS 


je THRICE SACRED TIRUPATI 
X AN ARCH-SCIENTIST 

. FX NIGHT PLANES 
75. I Munshi 


eel | 






Forgiveness—Sri Aurobindo 


Maha Shivaratri : 
Tolstoy Correspondence 
Music—Swami Sivananda 
Gwalior—J. H. Dave 


. Jainism—Prof. D. S. Sarma aes 
'The Paramahamsa—R. R. Diwakar 
Atoms for Peace—Harold E. Stassen 
Raghuvamsa—T. A. V. Dikshitar ... 


‘Mountbatten (Profile) ME. 
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THE ORIENT PAPER MILLS LTD. 


MANUFACTURE | 
For Packing: For Writing and Printing: : | 
(a) M. G. Ribbed Kraft (a) White Printing | | 
(b) M. G. Unribbed Kraft ^ (b) Cream-laid c 
(c) Waterproof Kraft (c) Semi-bleached 
(d) Crepe Kraft (d) Unbleached . 


FOR PACKING AND WRAPPING 


Brown Wrapping 


For Making Boxes, Cartons, etc.. 


(a) Carton Board (e) Duplex 

(b) M; G. Grey Board (f) Cartridge 
(c) M.F. Grey Boara  (g) Ticket Board 
(d) Triplex : ec re : dn Cover Board © 


ORIENT PAPER MILLS LTD, 


Managing Agent BIRLA BROTHERS LTD. 
8, ROYAL EXCHANGE PLACE, CALCUTTA-I 


ORIENT. PAPER SERVE YOU AND YOUR INDUSTRY. E 
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` TO SOLVE ALL YOUR PROBLEMS IN LETTER PRESS 4 


AND COLOUR PRINTING 


Services available | 
of $ | 
The Associated Advertisers & Printers Lid. v3 


505, Arthur Road, Tardeo, 
BOMBAY-7 ا‎ 






Printers for ; 


THE BOMBAY TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 
THE BHARATIYA VIDYA BHAVAN 


‘THE NAVANEET 


| And E other clients from. Industrial, Commercial. 
Cultural and Publishing Houses. | 










Please ring up 


(5.75122 (2 lines) 
| Telegraphic Address : : ASSOADVERT 
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Morton’s are not only suceulent, dellelous sweets, but ; 

also contain nourishing, energy foods like milk, butter, E 
‘glucose and sugar. -You and your ا ا‎ 
children can -eat them without (xps 
restriction because while giving d 
+ B yeu pleasüre; they fortify you with if 
! extra energy, too. — ; D 
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DIESEL ENGINES; BOILERS 


PUMPS, STEAM TURBINES 7 : i dc 
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“FOR DESIGN, FABRICATION AND ERECTION 


OF 


STRUCTURAL STEELWORK 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
WELDED OR RIVETED 


Consult : 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING WORKS LTD. 


Managing Agents : 
BHAGAT & SONS LIMITED, ENGINEERS 


SPECIALISTS IN 


PIPES OF ANY DIAMETER, PEN STOCKS, PRESSURE 
VESSELS, TRANSMISSION TOWERS, AEROPLANE 
HANGARS, SPINNING & WEAVING MILLS STRUCTURES, 
FACTORY BUILDINGS, BRIDGES, POWER HOUSES, 
STORAGE TANKS, CHIMNEYS, MASTS, .PYLONS, 
GASHOLDERS, ETC. ETC. 


also 
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ey . SUGAR, OIL, SOAP, PAPER, CEMENT AND OTHER ۰ 


INDUSTRIAL 07 


Works No: 1: : | Registered Office: Works No. dd 


` Fort Road, Prospect Chambers Bombay-Agra Rd. 
' Wadala, . Dadabhoy Naoroji Near Milestone 20, 


Bombay, 31 Road, Fort, Mulund ite V i E 
|» Bombay, 1. E . Thana). 2 D t 


Grams : Bhagatson ` Grams: "WeMdstrue | 
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A Rare Gift-Book ! ` A Precious Keepsake |! 
An Interesting Study!!! | 
: | a (BC. 3500 to A.D. 1800) E 
2 | by : 
SRI K. M. MUNSHI 
A new appraisal of the masterpieces of Indian art and 
sculpture through the ages. Printed beautifully on excellent 
paper, the book will carry nearly 250 illustrations being the 
best specimen of Indian art from the earliest times, some of 
them published for the first time. : 
Text on Superior White Antique Paper 
"Plates on Superior Art Paper 
: Crown 4vo. p.p. 350 (approx.) 
| LIMITED EDITION 
; Price Hs. 15/- (Postage extra) 


Will be out before 30th April 1956. | 


Note: (a) Members of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, f 
and its centres at New Delhi, Allahabad and Kanpur; PE. 
(b) Members of the Sanskrit Vishva Parishad, () Mem- || ~ 
bers of the BHAVAN'S BOOK UNIVERSITY, and (d) J 
Subscribers of the BHAVAN'S JOURNAL wil be given j| | 
a special discount of 257 on the above price if the jf 
order is registered before the 29th March 1956 along If 

with an advance: remittance of Hs. 5/- per copy. jt 
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An audacious Monkey substituting for the king was - 
disapproved by the Fox. So leading him to a fruit E 
baited trap, the fox offered him the fruits. As the 
monkey tried to grab the fruits he was caught in 
the trap-. Smiling laconically the fox said, “Without 
the kings qualities you cannot be a substitute for 
the King.” ( 3 | 
Substitutes. may be many but TOYE can ۱ e 


. never replace LOMA possessing the 
. quality of a natural hair darkener. 
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Let noble thoughts come to us from every side 
— Rigveda, 1-89-i 
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Up rises the genial all-seeing Sun, common to all 
` men, the eye of Mitra and Varuna, the god who rolled up 
the فو ان‎ like a skin. 


"The golden gem of the sky, far-seeing rises, whose 
goal is distant, speeding onward, shining, Now may 


men, aroused by the اہ‎ attain their goals and perform 


their labours. 
—Rig Veda 
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te An Arch-Scientise 


ae es تفہ‎ QE. 


Raj Bhavan, Lucknow, 
Marca 11, 1956. i 


footpath that leads to the shina of 
Lord: Venkateswara. Leaving the ۹ 
town behind us we proceeded up 
the hill by the motor road which 
winds round and round it. : 


We reached a height of over. 










Coolness was in the air. Passing | 
the turning which leads to the 
shrine, we reached the Guest. 
House, where my friend Sri 11 i 
vedi, the Governor of Andhra, was 







ene 





After dinner, I was led to a | 
but well-built house, one of seve ral 1 
which have been. put: up: by ` 
Temple Trust for the bench d 
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E | * Thrice Sacred Tirupati 


* Nights: Panes 


My Youne FREED Ere SERO 


November 10, 1955 that we. 


. three thousand feet above the town. 


waiting for me with his wife. - E E 


it looked like a dancer dressed in 


frills and shining with jewels, 1 visitors, , I slept like a top. 


E. ` starry staircase reaching up to the ‘one -of the firumalal or Tir 
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T was on the afternoon of 





isped along the hundred-mile 
road which leads from Madras to 
- Tirupati. On the way we passed 
_ through ranges of hills that spread 
out like the hooded coils of a 
vue mighty serpent.. No wonder the 
ancient imagination saw in them 


Ping .لاج‎ 


P b | “we reached Tirupati after sun- 
E set. I had never expected it to be 
fe) such a large town. Lit by electri- 

: ^ city and decorated with arches, 
— puntings and welcoming slogans, 


r ‘standing ready to- perform against 
- the dark back-drop of the sacred 
- "irumalai. Hills. - 


Ms ME From a distance we could see a 


2 ` heavens. 
i Oe bs چو لم‎ 7 E 


It was: ae 0 7 
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Fie moveable image oí Sri Ve 
wore. On either side stand His a | sort 
Eri Devi and Bhu Devi ۶۷ 


Brahman's blood, and had io d 
taken very warmly to the idea or 4 3) $ 
the match. The young lady men- ~ 


plied: “Look, my child, go to the eld. - H E à 


and tell them in my name thus: ا‎ 
our ancestor ای‎ with his won- 


مت یی 


PE E ا‎ S 
1 و‎ os سا او‎ : 


"am. NS. 





ہپ 


tioned the matter to me and I re 


‘ers of your would-be family-in- law | 


a‏ پر جو ای ا 
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At the beginning of Creation, 
Adi Shesha, the Serpent of Eter- 
nity, coiled itself round Mount 
Meru in a trial of strength against 
Vayu, the god of Wind. Vayu 
tried to blow the mighty serpent 
off the Mount and in the course of 
the struggle, a ‘piece of Meru was 
broken off and fell on the banks 
of the Swarnamukhi, to become 
Venkatachala. 

Being a piece of golden Mount 
Meru, it had always been a very 
lovely spot and still is. And when 
Lord Vishnu in His incarnation as 
the Divine Boar, rescued the 
Earth from chaos, it was on Ven- 
katachala that he settled with his 
consorts after a long search for a 
beautiful spot. Since -then they 
have lived happily in the- Adi 
Varaha Temple. 


At a later period, the puel 
Sage, Bhrigu, stepped in. This is 
an individual in whom I am very 
much interested. The members of 
the caste in which I happened to 
have been born have—alas! I have 
been an ex-communicated member 
for years—always assured me that 
we are all descended from him in 
an unbroken lire. 


Bhrigu is the first arch-scientist 
known to man. Of course, that 
accomplishment was in addition to 
many others, ‘This discovery once 
in very handy to me. 
A , young lady who claimed 
lineage was about to 


SO fortunately. descended. 


‘came 


"Bhrigu 
marry a young Brahman who was | 


` not 
` But the bridegroom's family was 


d^. Sw 7 P". 
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was obliged to devise a sterner test, 
This was to kick Lord Vishnu on 
the chest. In spite of this, Vishny 
remained calm as the Serpent of 
Eternity, and sweet as the Ocean of 
Milk on which he was swinging. He 
moved away from His spouse 
Lakshmi, who, as was Her eternal 
occupation, was shampooing his 
feet, and welcoming the sage effu.. 
sively, offered an apology for hurt. 
ing the foot of so venerable a 
person. With that, He rubbed the 
sole of the sage’s foot, and, clever 
as He was, quietly removed: the 
mark of the lotus. | 


I had heard of this episode from. 
my infancy and well knew the 
magic effect of this cunning trick 
on my primeval ancestor and his 
descendants, The lotus-mark 77 
ing been taken away from Bhrigu’s 
feet, none of his descendants could 
be rich. This I knew to my cost. 


All my life I have thought that | | 
this. episode ended there. But. ‘ 
when I went to Tirupati, I learnt ; 
that it did not. E 

"There was no place for wrath mn. 


Lord Vishnus nature, so that HE 2 
felt no loss of prestige when tl the. 


~ 5 x 











know, a woman is more 0| A 
her husband's prestige than is the 3 
husband himself, - because, without _ 
it, she cannot turn up her nose a cd 
impertinent neighbours. The Gat و‎ 
dess Lakshmi was no exception ee 
this rule. She was very angry 
that the sage should 67 gone ui 
punished: after insulting Her! Lord. 


2 ا 


12 


as is attested by the Vedas them- 
selves, we should still be shudder- 
ing in the frozen caves of the Ice 
Age; there would have been no 
sacrificial fire; no Brahman, no 
Rishi, no sacramental marriage and 
neither of you would have had 
any chance to marry’.” 


I had no idea whether the young 
lady told -her would-be “in-laws’ 
of this discovery in my very words, 
but I know she was cheerfully 
accepted by the family. 


The Venkatachala Hill also owes 
its sacredness to this ancestor of 
mine. For, once, when differences 
arose between the gods as to who 
of the  Trinity—Brahma, 
and Shiva—was the 
greatest, Sage Bhrigu was appoint- 
‘ed umpire to decide their rival 
claims. That was to be my mis- 


| fortune, as you will discover later. 


The sage went first to Brahma 


; ee and showing a slight degree of dis- 


respect, brought forth the ire of 
. Creator. Bhrigu. Heiss 
Brahma .l.b.w. 2 


Then _ Bhrigu went to Kaflas, 
where Lord Shiva was making 
love to his Consort, Parvati. When 
Parvati saw the sage approaching, 


` she felt a little shy, and Shiva was 


angry at the intrusion: The um- 


‘pire withdrew. The gods shouted, 


“Flow is that, Umpire?” “Out”, he 
declared: 


When the sage, however -went 


23 . ii: _ to the Ocean of Milk, where: Vishnu 
CY وا‎ Was. reclining calm and. unruffed: © 
E on the thousand-hooded. Shena; he . 
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In the end, the wise parents mar- 
ried Sri Padmavati to Sri Srinivasa ~~ 
and the happy divinities came ~ 
and lived happily ever after on — 
these Hills. 


So now you know why Venkata- 
chala is thrice sacred, and why - 
there are no less than twenty-four - 
lirthas on these Hills, Even _ 
Saraswati, the Goddess of Learning. _ 
was lured here to become 07 
spring called Swami Pushkarini. _ 
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rity I am in a position to assure 
you that one day in the year, | 
Swami Pushkarini is joined by 7 
the sacred rivers on earth, includ-. _ 
ing the Ganga, the Yamuna and tbe 
Saraswati. 


So, if you are in a hurry to get _ 
rid of your blacker sins, dip your- ~ 
self in Swami Pushkarini. TUUM 
is the place for you. 


I was delighted to see the pro zm E 


gress made by the Sanska Vien E 
Parishad. ' | n : 


When the Sardar decided on ‘th "e. 
reconstruction of the Temple 7 ن8‎ 
Somnath we were all anxious that | 
it should be restored to its anciei nt 
glory. It was therefore ` decid led. | 


۹ 28 اک , 


be associated with the new bt usc 
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When Lord Vishnu did not 
accept Her point of view, She flew 
into a rage and left Him to go 
down to'live on Earth at Karavi- 
rapuri—the present Kolhaput, 


Vishnu could conquer wrath, but 
not love, for He himself is nothing 
but Love incarnate. So He 
thought of retiring to a quiet, 
romantic place, where He could 
indulge in love-longings, and, if 
possible, write a poem or two. Soa 
down He came to Venkatachala 
under the name of Sri Srinivasa. 


. The Goddess also felt miserable 
without Her Lord. She therefore 
took birth as a daughter of Akasa- 
raja, the king of Thondamandalam, 
and was named Sri Padmavati. 
As always happened in those an- 
cient days, the beautiful Padma- 
vati, now grown into a young 
woman, was sporting with her 
maids in a forest, where at the 
appropriate moment, a wild ele- 
phant rushed at them. The hand- 
some Prince, Sri Srinivasa, was of 
course out hunting and so, being 
conveniently ready to hand, over- 
powered the angry beast and drove 
pie back into the forest. 


` Then the same thing which al- 


waya ‘happens in such cases hap- 
_ pened.. The old love sprang up 
between Sri Srinivasa and Sri 
Padmavati with fresh vigour, and | 
"began to follow the "usual course 
ry | —separation, | pining, ` 
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when he had only collected about was resolved to establish a World 
28 lakhs of rupees, barely enough Academy of Sanskrit, our Rashtra. 
to reconstruct the Temple itself. patiji graciously accepted the 


On May 11, 1951, however, when Office of its President. Meanwhile, . 
the Jyotirlinga of Somnath was in- the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan was 
stalled in the new Temple, the to pay the penalty for my having 
) Trust convened a conference of sold the idea of a Sanskrit Univer- 
Sanskrit Pandits and Professors, sity. For, the Trust could. not 
5 presided over by the Rajpramukh start one and the Sankritists who 
of Travancore-Cochin and when it had gathered there quietly trans. 


Shri U. N. Dhebar, Chairman oj the Reception Committee, Somnath 


Session, addressing the gathering. Rcshtrapati Rajendra Prasad. 
H President of the Parishad is seated in the centre. On his right is Bab: 
i ' Purshottamdas Tandon, who inaugurated the first Session convened cr 


C 
Somnath and on his left the Jam Sanet, Raj Pramukh of Saurashtra. 
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: : Sri Govisr31473j1 Temps iv Lower Tirupati. 8 
۱ ferred the burden to those who Mandals and 84 Kendras. Its pro- t 
| were working for the Bharatiya fessors and organisers had toured EC 

Vidya Bhavan. several parts of the country and = = 
here we were for the fourth session | 
"The second session of the Sans- „t. Tirupati, the Banaras of the | 
krit Vishva Parishad was held in South. ۱ Ex 


the year 1952m quinis : n It had attracted a large number ~~ 
third, in Nagpur, ned a con. Of delegates from many parts of 7 
sciousness, at least to some extent, pd Rr AE QE RAE E 
that we should not allow Sanskrit m pon MERE UU 
1 | ` compelled to cut down the number | 
` to disappear by default. to 1500. Three or four thousand ^ 


It had 24 regional and 199 local additional visitors attended the AE 
branches as well as 68 Sanskrit . Parishad. Shes oaks tate oe aa 
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and with deep respect for those | 
who hold this view—that this is 7 
nonsense. Without Sanskrit, India ^ 
would be nothing but a bundle of ^ 
different linguistic groups; with- | 
out it, its languages would have __ 
no harmony, its people no proud — 
heritage and no common culture. 
Without it India would have no © 
moral backbone, no mission to — 
preach and no message to deliver ~ 
to mankind. a 


I wish those who deny that Î 
Sanskrit is a living language could ~ 
have attended this Tirupati -Ses- M 
sion. They would have seen 5,000 — 
men and women sitting hour after f 
hour, all day long, for three whole f 
days,: listening responsively to f 
Sanskrit being spoken with mas j 
tery by delegates from all parts of b [ 
the country. ae 











On the 18th, the President visited Û j| 
the shrine of Tirupati. Sri Tri 
vedi, Sri Mahtab, myself and | 1 
many others, went with him. Ton 
us from the North, it was a plea 
sant surprise to.see 8 shrine which; b: 
the vandals had never attacked or | 
demolished and which had beenii 
worshipped by millions of devotees: di 
for twelve or fifteen centuries in f 
unbroken continuity. Immemo- t i 
rial customs, going right back totii 
the Alwars and to -Hamanuje $ | 
charya and other Acharyas, | | 
still being followed there. i E. 

"There is a fixed image of $9 
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' Venkateswara in the central shrine 
AS ʻa moveable, 
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Many distinguished people were 
present during the session, among 
them being Sri Trivedi, Dr. Hare- 
krushna Mahtab, Governors, and 
several of Chief Ministers and 
Ministers of Education. The 
Rashtrapati; the guide, philoso- 
pher and friend of the Parishad, 
opened the proceedings. 


The Pandal was gay with ban- 
ners, buntings 
lights and for three whole days 
the rhythm of well-accented, fault- 
less Sanskrit fell on one’s ears like 
the limpid flow of a Himalayan 
“river. 


The Resolutions, in substance, 
put-the responsibility squarely on 


. the shoulders of Governments, and, 


among other things, requested the 


~ Central Government to lend its 
_ „ Support towards the maintenance 


‘of the great position that Sanskrit 


< enjoys in our national life. The 


. old patrons of Pathashalas—the 
, princes, the zamindars and the.rich 
-people—have been, or are being so 
levelled down by Government that 
the Government which have in- 
herited their resources cannot very 


` well deny their responsibility of 


carrying forward the’ heritage 
which sanskrit represented. 


some people frown upon Sans- 


— krit by the most marvellous. logic 


on earth. The study of Sanskrit, 
they say, is the study of the 
Hindu religion; the: ‘Study of the 


Hindu religion is communalism;: 
-ergo communalism has no special. 
| place. in India: ín can env pU. E 
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So without looking at it too closely, 
I sipped it. It was the sandal paste 
liquid which had been applied to 
the forehead of the image. 

What I admired about the admi- 
nistration of these Devasthanams ٦ 
was the way in which Zshta tradi- 9 
tions of charity had been adjusted ۷ 
to modern needs. The Trust runs d 
a number of educational institu: © m 
tions including an oriental research | 
institute, high schools, a poor 
house, a museum, a goshala, a col- m 
lege for boys and another for girls | 
and a school for the training of _ 
those who wish to perform harika- ٦ 


thas. Tirupati still draws to it the | 
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procession, I was told that when 
the donations of the day are col- 
lected and their accounts made up, 
the moveable image is brought for- 
ward to supervise the process. 


The image of Sri Venkateswara 
is of black stone. It is decked with 
rich ornaments and dress, and is 
studded with jewels here and 
there. As the flickering light of 
the arti was waved in front of 
the image, sparkling pin-points 
flashed from the body like divine 
rays, and particularly from the 
palm held up in the abhayamudra. 


Tirupati is a rich shrine, having 
been lavishly endowed by the old 
kings, the Cholas, the Chalukyas, 
the Rayas and the Naiks. In front 


of the shrine stand the bronze 


statues of Krishna Deva Raya, the 
greatest of the Vijayanagar kings 
and his two wives. We were also 
shown the rich jewels and orna- 
ments which were presented by 
famous kings and conquerors. 
There were dresses which Krishna 
Deva Raya himself had presented 


۲" to the deity, and the pearl neck- 


laces which had come from Ragho- 
haji Bhonsle. 


It was a crowded inner shrine in 
which we stood. We offered 
flowers and in our turn were given 
liquid of ‘some kind, In the 
northern Indian temples. we are 
given charanamrit, the water in 


. which the deity's feet are bathed. 
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of the past and therefore peace, _ 
The night is intended for peace ` 
and sleep; not so in a plane. In _ 
the midst of whirling noise I tried 
to crouch in my seat in various ^ 
strange postures, which would _ 
allow me neither to sleep nor | 
keep awake. 





















I had already developed a slight 
fever and a. kind officer provided, 
me with a bunker in which to ' 
stretch my weary limbs.: That’ was, | 
however, not the end of the story. ~ 
At about 2 in the morning, I had 
to bundle out in the shivering cold . 
of Nagpur where I spent an aim- ~ 
less hour and a half. Then back | 
I went to the plane to spend 
another three hours in a vain |j 
attempt to sleep. In the early } 
morning we landed at Delhi where | 
it was bitterly cold again. T $ 


I transferred myself to the plane > 
for ‘Lucknow. Reaching there, I 
plunged myself into arrears of ا‎ 
work. In the evening I mixed j 
with the Diwali crowds which had ۲ 
come to the Raj Bhavan to see the 
lights and fire-works. More, sul 
phur fumes; a bad cough; tempera: 1 
ture. So, shivering, I 07ء‎ jl 


pairs done to my body. 


Yours sincerely, ٢ 
E 


marched off to a bed to have re | 
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devoted and the learned from all 
parts of the country. It is the 
home of several eminent Indians, 
including Dr. Radhakrishnan. 


It would have been a trial to 
take the fifty minutes’ run up the 
hill twice or thrice a day. So, the 
management had been good enough 
to provide me with a room in one 
of the University buildings, where 
cheerful, smiling young college 
students, presided over by a learn- 
ed lady Principal, looked after our 
- convenience. 


I wish I could have stayed on the 
Hils for a day or two more. I 
-vould have liked to see some of 
the tirihas and to take a dip in 
holy Swami Pushkarini so as .to 


save myself the trouble of bathing 


-in many of the other sacred rivers 

wherein I shall perhaps never have 
"the luck to bathe. But I had to 
come back to Lucknow for the 
festival of Diwali. 


s‏ اب 


_ The trip to Tirupati was round- 
- ed off by a very interesting experi- 
ence. 

_ I speeded back to Madras on the 
13th and attended the party given 
by Governor Sri Prakasa to the 
President, where we inhaled sul- 
phur fumes from the fire-works. - 


At 11 p.m. I boarded the night- 


plane: the symbol of. a generation 


to whom God has denied the sleep 


"٠ 
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; 5 Asvobisda <a E : 
2 Z3 N the sky, the moon drifted beg some salt of the Rishi Vishva- _ à 
: i I slowly through the clouds. mitra, and bring it here soon” |“ 

| LJ Far below, the river mingled Taken aback, she replied, “My _ 





















lord, what is this you are asking | 
me to do? I cannot understand | 
you! He who has robbed me of. 


say no more, for her voice was — 
choked with sobs as memories of © 
the past rose up to disturb that 
sweet home of serenity, her heart; آ‎ 

and to fill it with pain to its depths." 
After a time she recovered her 
composure to continue: “All my ~ 
hundred sons were learned in the T 
Vedas and dedicated to the Divine. - 
They would go about in moonlig ac 
such as this, singing His praises, - : 


‘Devi (literally, goddess), go and ; 
"Devi (literally, goddess), 80 an lg. 
, ٦ ۹ l 
X i pu , ^" ‘ om t ا‎ ^ ^ ٦ 
AF, A a A 27s B 
: کور نے‎ Mic 
لپچ‎ E X - کر‎ - a ESSE 
1 - d - à poros reg E 
s SAE SIE ارب‎ diet سوہ‎ NT Y here et A esc TRIS eto ا اکا‎ i ita i a 
ہیی ہہ‎ TELE Sp اخ ا‎ Pees ia ا ا‎ iori Eres a فو کم ا‎ AEE tanto a RN asi an. ا ے2‎ pet Ea ire 
WERT DERE AIDE رھ ہیی‎ 3 SECUS o reor mers See EE Oe) سب می‎ EST. V دی کا‎ OFS $ 


` my hundred sons..." She could _ 


its murmur with the wind's, as it 
| danced along on its course; and the 
3 earth looked bathed in beauty in 
the half-light of the moon, All 
+ around were the forest retreats of 
the Rishis, each charming enough 
to put the Elysian fields to shame: 
every hermitage was a perfect pic- 
ture of sylvan loveliness with its 
trees and. flowers and foliage. 


On this -moon-enraptured night, 
‘said Brahmarshi (the seer who 
has known the Supréme) Vasish- 
tha to his spouse Arundhati Devi, 
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think of trying to hurt one whose ٦ 
soul is so far above all pettiness!” ~ 

He felt the sting of a hundred _ 
bees in his conscience, and ran for- ~ 
ward and fell at Vasishtha’s feet. 
For a time he could not speak, but _ 
in a little while 
his speech and said, “Pardon me, 
oh pardon me! But I am un- 
worthy even of your mercy!" 


He could say no more, for his 
pride still held him fast. But Va- 
sishtha stretched out both arms to 
raise him. “Rise, Brahmarishi!” he ~ 
gently said. But Vishvamitra, in _ 
his shame and mortification, could | 
not believe that Vasishtha meant 3 
what he said. 


“Do not deride me, my lorg; ” he 
cried. 
“I never say what is false", re- f 
plied Vasishtha. “You have be © 





he recovered 











have earned that status because | 
you have shed your haughty self- ۷۳ 
conceit.” E 

“Teach me UE lore: then,” 2 i 
























implored Vishvamitra.: E 


LA 


“Go to Anantadeva, he will ٣ 
you what you desire," said Vasish-- m 
tha. A | 

Vishvamitra came to where | 
Anantadeva stood,with the Earth © 
resting on his head. “Yes, I will 
teach you ‘what you want to learn. - I 
But, first, you must hold up. the. EE | 
Earth. vas کی‎ | 

Proud of his “topasyasvon 
powers, Vishvamitra said, “Very = 


let. me: مت‎ it^ END R x Da jm 


4 i À E . 
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. come a Brahmarishi today. You _ 


with rage. He could not concen- 


well, relinquish your burden: and 
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20 
but he...he has destroyed them 
all. And you bid me go and beg 


at his door for a little salt! My 


lord, you bewilder me!" 


Slowly the sage's face filled with 
light; slowly from the  ocean- 
depths of his heart came the 
words, *But, Devi, I love him!" 


Arundhatis bewilderment  in- 
creased, and she said, “If you love 
him you might just as well have 
addressed him as Brahmarishi! 
The whole trouble would have 
ended there, and I should have had 
my hundred sons left to me.” 


The Rishi's face took on a sin- 
gular beauty as he said, “It was 
-because I love him that I did not 
It was be- 
cause I did not call him that, that 
he still has a chance of becoming 


c.a Brahmarishi." 


* 


"mo 
Bree 


` Vishvamitra -was beside himself 


— trate .on his tapasya. He had 
. vowed that if Vasishtha did not 
-acknowledge him as a Brahmarishi 
that day; he would kill him, To 


~ carry out this resolve, he had arm- 


> call him Brahmarishi. 





L . ed himself with a sword as he felt 


=~ his hermitage. 









Slowly ‘as he came to Vasish- 
5 thadeva’s cottage he stood out- 
listening. He heard what 


“Heavens, what was I 


, about to do in my ignorance! | To 


ce side, 
~ the great sage was saying to Devi 
P. * -Arundhati -about him. The grip 
a on his sword-hilt relaxed as he 
0 > thought, 


TIE 
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you virtue enough to hold up the 
Earth!" 


Vishvamitra grew angry at the 
thought that Vasishthadeva had 
played him a trick. So he hur- 
ried back to him and demanded 
why he had deceived him. 

Unruffled, Vasishtha answered 
him in slow and solemn tones: “If 
I had given you the knowledge 
you asked for then, you would not 
have accepted it as true. Now you 
will have faith in, me." 

And so Vishvamitra came to 
acquire knowledge of the Divine 
from Vasishtha, 

Such were the saints and sages 
of India in the olden days, and 
such was their Ideal of Forgive- 
ness. So great was the power they 
had acquired by their tapasya that 


they could ‘even: carry the Barth - 


on their shoulders. Such sages 
are born in India again, today. 
They will dim the lustre of the 


Rishis of old by their radiance, and - 


confer on India a glory greater 
than any she has ever known. 


[Translated by.Somnath Maitra from 
the original’ in Bengali. Courtesy: 


The Advent.] 


—Sri Aurobindo ` ` 


"Logic is the worst enemy of Truth as self- 
' righteousness is the worst enemy of virtue, for 
the one cannot see its own errors nor the other 
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“Hold it then,” said Anantadeya, 
moving away. And the Earth be- 
gan to spin down and down in 
space. 


“Here and now I give up all the 
fruits of my tapasya,” shouted 
Vishvamitra, “only let the Earth 
not sink downwards." 


“You have not done tapasya 
enough to hold up the Earth, O 
Vishvamitra", Anantadeva shouted 
back, . “Have you ever associated 
with holy men? If you have, offer 
up the merit you ‘have so 
acquired.” 

«For a moment only, I was with 
Vasishtha," answered Vishvamitra. 

“Offer up the fruits of that con- 
tact then," commanded Ananta- 
deva. 

“T do here offer them up," said 
"ishvamitra. Slowly the Earth 
stopped sinking downwards. 


“Give me divine knowledge, 


now,” importuned Vishvamitra. 


“Fool” exclaimed Anantadeva, 
“You come to me for divine know- 
ledge, turning away from him 


` whose momentary. touch. has given 


— o mmm 


its own imperfections. 


a 
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P, Ramaswami Aiyar 
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failings, temptations, successes 
and achievements of the Indian 
mind and spirit. 


Our Itihasas and Puranas in ~ 
their several ways not only mould 
and chasten our emotions.and in- 
tensify our perceptions of the true. 
and the just, as contrasted with 

‘the base and primitive, urges of 
the evolutionary process, but fur- 
nish endless object-lessons of the 
perils to which the Indian tempera-: 
ment is subject, as well as the | 
lofty potentialities of the Indian | 
personality and soul. Er. 

I would, therefore, approach ap 
Valmiki’s Ramayana as a story of | 
Several quests—of  Rama's search | 
of ` Rita or’ lifes norm and of j 


-y : The glory of. Valmiki, however, d 


of this approximation to ‘perfection - i 
but.in the depicting of the greats) 
| (Continued on page 24) — E 
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basie . characteristics, tendencies, 


Dr. C. P. Rameswami Aiyar 


OME pains have been bestow- 

ed upon a discussion on how 
: far .Rama can be regarded 
as a veritable Avatar, or, in the al- 
۲ —ternative, how far the epic may 
_ he regarded as a narrative of partly 
‘divine but nevertheless essentially 
human personages, with their in- 
evitable errors and backslidings.. 
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— Such analyses do not appear to 
me to be:fundamental to the un- 
derstanding. or appreciation of the 
Ramayana. I would: rather re- 
gard these' epics ‘dnd: the great 
Puranas that have succeeded them 
in the catena ‘of Indian. literature 
—as symbols and expositions of the 
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in beads. Thus, it is fasci : 
to know, that each day in our It à 
is a miniature creation! = 


During the Great Deluge, j 
said, when’ all created bei 
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Shiva's Consort prays before the 
Lord for the deliverance of all 

created beings and that particular 
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merge with Lord Shiva, Shaki 


mete 
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HE night, it is well known, 
۲ is the period of time when all 
DV living creatures go to sleep 
and, we say, that, the body takes 
rest, or our physiological system 
gets rehabilitated. But what 
happens to the functional man or 
being, is a moot question, for he 
is nowhere in the picture. Philo- 
sophers say that during sleep the 
functional man is with the Creator, 
and rightly too, for when he 
awakes, he feels refreshed like the 
baby from the mother’s breast, and 
is fit for the battle of life. Sup- 
pose there were no nights and no 
sleep? The consequences of a 
fatigued world are terrible indeed. 


Even as in other things, it is 
easy to conceive that creation as 
such too, reaches a period of fati- 
gue after the stipulated time, 
although much larger in dimen- 
sion,. and goes to sleep. That 
. night is called the Pralaya or the 
- Great Deluge, when all created be- 
ings, in terms of the philosopher, 
merge with Shiva,—God or Prak- 
riti—like gold-filings in a lump of 
wax, 5 oe 

`. -Again the inalienable law of 
. Rita starts operating and creation 


£ : 
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flowers and abhishekas to e 
Shivalinga, is the mental atti- 7 
tude- of undivided contempla- 
tion of the Lord on this occasion. | 
What is non-stop abhisheka but 
the symbol of unceasing flow of 
meditation on the Lord? What 
are flowers , but the exalted © 
moments of such contemplation? 
It is of paramount importance to 
observe fast on that day if the ade | 
quate mental attitude is to be at | 
tained, for, none can deny the in- © 
fluence of food on the mind. E 


Skanda, Linga, Shiva, Padma and _ 
other Puranas contain stories of | 
men and women who attained _ 
beatitude by the observance of — 
Maha Shivaratri as vrata. The | 
story of the hunter Gurudrohi, f 
King Divodasa of the Solar race X 
and that of Sukumara, the brahmin, - 1 
are the most popular among them. 7) 
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tion for composing Ramayana was. ie 
derived from an incident arising | 
out of thoughtless cruelty and uni A T 
deserved suffering and the: absorb- | 
ing compassion ‘aroused by it is 
symbolic of the mingled warp: and; © i 
woof of human destiny woven 
into the texture of the: cosmic a 
tapestry created for the everlasti: 
delectation of Ue by India’s 
primate bard. are 02 E 3 


: [From the Preface to the i dit jon 


òf Valmiki Ramayana b y ‘Sri N. Char ai 
-drasekhara Aiyar in "the. Bhi 


van's 


CE ار‎ 
TES 


_ Book niversity: d ; [ond Ar 


24, 


night happens to be the uight 


called Maha Shivaratri, in the aark 


half of Kumbha. She further got 
a boon from Lord Shiva on 
that occasion that whoever propi- 
tiates Him in austere manner on 
the particular night of each year, 
would be vouchsafed moksha. 
Hence the observance of Maha 
shivaratri by us year after year. 


The story unadorned would 
mean that at least once in a year 
we should rededicate ourselves to 
the service of the Lord-in an effort 
to break the circle of birth and 

death. What better time could be 
availed of for that purpose, than 


2 de _ the night, dedicated to Lord Shiva, 


» with its pointed reference to man- 


1— God relationship? 


More important than’ the cus- 
Gane M worship by 


means ‘of 


RAMAYAN 


qualities that co-existed with 
their conspicuous demerits in Vali, 
Indrajit and Ravana, of the risks 


` to which the greatest of men and 
= women are subject, and the vir- 


s. E that may ultimately redeem 
even the so-called wicked. 


EHE "These narratives form part of 


5 7 E bas tragic-comedy of conduct and 
x ^ that chequered story of human 


^. failures. and conquests which, in 
| "im; y view, are the main objects of 
Et the. first of our poetseers. to depict 


RE Valmiki 8. inspira.‏ ما 
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I do not know whether these 
letters have found a place in 
any of the published works oj. 
Tolstoy. : | 

The typed papers purport to | 
be a synopsis of a book called " 
“Tolstoy and the Orient" ۷٦ 
one P. I. Birjukow. The dedi- 
cation is inscribed as follows:— - 

“To the, great suppressed - 

Indiam Nation and to her 

imprisoned Leader—Mahat- | 

ma Gandhi—this modest book = 
is humbly dedicated by P. 1. © 

Birjukow.” | B 

The Editor of the “Bhavans | 
Journal" has been kind enough | 
to agree to publish this corres: 4 
pondence as it has reached my i 
hands. ٦ ۱ od 
If the letters are discoverer | 
all I can ES T 


they are most interesting S they i 















are. - Ha RESA hi 
K. M. Munshi 
iv. avr) وک ایر‎ Ma^ - x2 d 


می 
G i‏ 
ZA‏ 


WM‏ و EE‏ اک 


Count Leo Tolsioy 


٠ €- 


PREFACE 


A journalist from  Puduk- 
kottai has kindly furnished me 
with a copy of the correspon- 
dence between the world-famous 
Russian author Leo Tolstoy and 
one Sri Ramaseshan and other 
' Indians as also people in China 


‘and Japan,—carried on almost 


none in the last century. 


I. cannot vouch for the 


: authenticity of this correspon- 
~ dence, but the letters purport- 


‘ed to be signed by Leo Tolstoy 


have to my mind, a genuine 


ring. Anyway, the.. correspon- 
dence is extremely interesting, 


even if not genuine. . . 
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moral ie. practical application to 
life by the existence of caste. This 
practical application to. life, so far 
as I know, has been made only _ 
by Jainism, Buddhism and some ` 

. of your sects such as Kabir Pan- ٦ 
this in which the fundamental; — 
principles recognise the sacredness ~ 
of life and consequently the voro- ٦ 
hibition to take the life of any 
living being, especially of men. 


All the evils that you experience, _ | x 
the famine and what is still more 
important, the depravement of 


last as long as you people consent . 
to kill fellow-men and to he sol - 
diers (sepoys). 


Parasites feed only on unclean ٦ 
bodies. Your people must try to A 
be morally clean and in so far as ٦ 
they are clean from murder or ٦ 


"سے 


readiness to do it, they will be free B. 
from the regime under which they — 
labour now. 


al 


i74 BS. 


I quite agree with you that you — a 3 
ought to be thankful for all that ` 2d ^ 
has been done by the English for Ag 
your well being—and should hela 
them in all things tending to the — 
civilization of your people, ‘but > 
you should not help the English ٠ VR 
in their Government by force and ~ 
never,.on any account, take se rm 
vice in an organisation based. o 
violences. Therefore, I think, the - E: 
duty of all civilised Indians _ ds to - 
try to destroy all old. superstitions, - 
which hide from the masses | he. at 
principles of true religion, "esc 
consciousness of We 2 divine essence X 


T ma 


‘your people by factory-life, will 
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! To À ۱ 
A. Ramaseshan, ; 
Editor, “The Arya”, Madras. 
Dear Sir, 


I thank you for your interesting 
letter. I quite agree with you that - 
your nation cannot accept the 
solution of the social problem 
which is proposed by Europe and 

which is no solution at all. 

A society or community kept 
together by force is not only in'a, 
provisory state, but in a very dan- 
gerous one. The bonds that keep 
together such a society are always 
in danger of being broken and the 
society itself is liable to experience 
the greatest evils. In such a 
position are all the European 
states. The only solution of the 
social problem for reasonable be- 
ings endowed with the capacity of 
love is the abolition of violence 
and the organisation of the society 
based on mutual love and reasona- 
ble principles, voluntarily accepted 
by all. Such a state will be attained 
only by the development of true 

- religion. By “true religion" I 

i^ mean the fundamental principles, 
of all religions which are:— 


(1) the consciousness of the 
divine essence of human 
; soul and 
(2) respect for its manifestation 
in human life. 


— Your religion is very old aud 
- very: profound in its metaphysical 
definition of the relation of man 
- to the Spiritual All—the Atman— 
but I Rect it was! pramen. in s 
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teachings and it is no wonder it | 
comes out with a spirited sub. | 
leader on your message to us, | 
asking us to give our best con. | 
sideration to it. It is the leading _ 
Hindu organ of this Presidency, — 
“The Madras Mail" is an Anglo.” 
Indian paper and is the organ of _ 
the ruling’ class here. 











I beg to draw your attention to ^ 
the short article I have added to _ 
your letter in the August issue | 
of the “Arya”. I have in that 
article placed briefly our views of _ 
our existing disabilities and the _ 
lines on which we have to make ^ 
our progress. I have also stated | 
the points in your letter on which ~ 
we might have to differ slightly. — 
For this latter. expression of. E 
difference of opinion, I beg to be. | 
y 











excused. We quite agree with you ~ 
in thinking that we have to rid _ 
our religion of the great many " 
superstitions due to the degenera: _ 
tion of latter days. But at the B 
same time, we believe we haye 
clearly, in our ancient works, al | 
purer form of religion, to which E 
it should be.our attempt to revert. d 
Buddhism has no chante in India; _ 















for its Nirvana, its ultimate : | 
nothingness, cannot ‘satisfy the | 
Indian mind. There is no doubt. that” A 


the ethics of Buddha is of a ver, y 
high order. But morality not pased | 
on the living presence of the all r 
loving, all-powerful God, cannot L| 
have an enduring hold. The Ind 2 

mind strongly longs for a livir 
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of human soul and respect for 
the life of every human being. I. 


think these principles are virtually. 
if not actually, contained in your 
ancient and profound religion and 
need only be developed and 
cleared from the veil that covers 
them. 


I think that only such a mode 
of action can liberate the Indians 
from all the evils which . now 
beset them and be most efficacious 
means of attaining the goal which 
you are looking for. 


Excuse me for stating my 
opinion in such a straightforward 
‘way, as, likewise, for my bad 


English, and believe me, 


Yours truly, 
Leon Tolstoj 


* 


^" 


His Grace The Count Leo Tolstoj, 
Hamovnitchesky ` Lane, Divitche 
Polye, MOSCOW. 


My Lord Count, 


Es - I have this day posted, with 


this letter, the August number of 


Sate ‘the “Arya”, containing your kind 
Ed message to us. I have also mailed 


< 35th July. 1901. 


|. To 
























3m i. the Press-cuttings on it, with a 












ur. “view to let you know how. our 


$ ' words to us. "The Hindu" is an 
Indian Daily, which has. al 


i "d | ways” ‘tried - -to -place . before. its 
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comments from our Anglo-Indian 
friends, from a political point of 
view. For this, I have to beg your 
pardon and I trust you would 
kindly excuse me for it. 


It is with great interest 
that we are looking for your 
coming work, announced in the 
Continental and English papers. 
ıt is my humble request, and I 


represent in this a large part of. 


the Indian public, that we might 
be given the privilege of having 
some kind words from you now 
and then, both with regards to 
ourselves and to such of your 
teachings as would help us to see 
our way clear to the goal we are 
aiming at. 


Hoping that you have perfectly 
recovered your health and with- 
our best regards. 


I beg to remain, 
My Lord Count, 
Ever sincerely yours, 
A. Ramaseshan. 
12th Sept. 1901 


[To be continued] 
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have laid down a purely metaphy- 
sical conception of the Almighty 
in addition to a strong, living per- 
sonality which they have adapted 
in the practices of the daily life. 
It is this weak point in Buddhism 
which made it eventually  dis- 
appear from India, more than all 
the learned. disputations and the 
great personal influence of India's 
greatest religious reformer Sri 
Sankara. Jainism, again, is only an 
emphasis of some of the principles 
of Hinduism. But it lacks the 
strong metaphysical ground and the 
congency of the parent stock. At 
present the Jains are very few in 


number and even these live in. 


certain portions of the country 
and are rarely to be met with 
elsewhere. 


Please allow me to thank you 
once more for your noble message 
to us. I had to omit in your 
letter one or two sentences for 
reasons not difficult to foresee, 


‘Those lines in the opinion of some 


of our leading men were feared 


: would give room to undesirable 








= » 


l1 vow, God is omnipresent, but He is 
impotent to thwart the humble soul with 
towering aspiration. And where 1 cannot master o> MEM 
God and bend Him to my will it is because I .- OS 
fail either in will or meekness. Il say, and I would | RN CO 
stake my life upon it, that by WILL a man might ti 
nierce a wall of steel, and accordingly we 73 E 
read about St. Peter that on catching sighi oj i 
Jesus he walked upon the water in his eagerness 
ta meet جا‎ iO 
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uN d c-r سید‎ Pie وس ۔ ہا‎ ke Ce s ee 0ر ہا‎ 
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Music is a synthesis of the 
various yogas or paths to God- 
S realisation. Besides, it eujovs the 
2 unique privilege of defying one 
$ of the fundamental spiritual doc- 
trines, viz, that that which is 
pleasant is not, good, and the 
S which is good is not necessarily 
» pleasant and good—preya’ and 
$ ‘sreya’ in the terminology of the 
@ Kathopanishad. 













Swami Sivananda 
Q 


peace and happiness of mind, but f 
goes a long way in Yoga sadhana - 
and helps the aspirant to reach the ٢ 
goal of life very easily. A 


"(Sn Miraji 
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Swami Sivanandg 


USIC, like Krishna Leelas, 
caters to people of. all tem- 
peraments, wins the hearts 
of all and transforms all beings— 
Human, sub-human and. super- 
human. Devas, even the Trinity 
(Brahma, Vishnu and Siva) are 
pleased and easily propitiated by 
` music. What to say of human he- 
ings? Even animals are charmed 
and tamed by sweet, melodious 
music. — . 
Music itself is Hatha Yoga sad- 
hana: for it involves a good amount 
„of control and regulation of breath. 





$ _ ‘There is deep and full breathing; 
| and this greatly strengthens the 
= lungs and, purifies the blood, too. 
2 Moreover, the various musical 


notes .have their own correspond- 
— ing nadis (subtle channels in the 
~ vital sheath of the body) in -the 
_ vital centres within—the Kunda- 
— lini Chakras—and Music vibrates 
— these nadis, purifies them and 
~ ‘awakens the psychic and spiritual 
4^ power dorment in them. Purifica- 
_ tion of nadis, not only ensures 


a as Lt i { *‏ و" 
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Trapped in music, the mys- 
terious mind with its thousand 
moods of vasanas and vritties, lies 
quiescently on the lap of: the 
sadhaka; and he can make it 
dance to his tune, control it accord- 
ing to his wil and mould 4 
it as he pleases. Mind, the instru- 
ment of Satan in man, the magic- 
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wand of Maya, the terror of all | 175 i TS ۷ x 
a ru ae aA 
spiritual aspirations, is there in the W} 
hands of this Music Yogi under his. WA 77 0 UM i 
perfect control. 7 Ys E 


The wonder of wonders in 
the case of this Music-Yoga is that Á 
it is not only the musician ! 
whose mind is thus controlled, 
but the minds of all those who | M | oi 
listen to music become calm, | | RR 
peaceful and blissful. That is why Sri. Kabirdas M 
Great Saints like Meerabai, Tuka- 
ram, .Kabirdas, Purandaradasa, Sri 
Tyagaraja and others wove their 
upadesha into sweet music. 


With the sweet music, these sub- 
lime thoughts would easily get in- 
to the hearts of the listener, which 
is at other times zealously guarded 
by the Vicious Cobra of worldli- 
ness. It is Music-Yoga that effort- 
lessly brings about the Chitta-Vritti 


red Pranava or OM—the eye of © 
intuition is opened and the Music mi 
Yogi gets Yoga-Siddhi or Samadhi. © 
What an inestimable service | 
. does he render to humanity! . The | 
true musician is the highest Nish- — 
kama  Yogin. He removes the- E 
sorrows of. the people who listen — EA 
to him. Music cures incurable _ 
diseases, dispels the gloom of igno- . 
, of wrong notions, 
nirodha of the Raja Yogin—control despair from ie neat nee nd 3 
of mental modifications. in it joy, cheer, happiness ` and. 52 
That Music, sankirtan, is an inte- hope, You cannot easily repay the | 3 
gral part of Bhakti Yoga it is  geep debt of gratitude you owe — E 
needless to mention. Sankirian to the Music Yogi who renders. you 1 
and Bhakti are inseparable. this inestimable service. It Will _ 
When thus, the mind is steadied earn for him the richest blessings 
and purified, and when the mind ` of the Lord who will bestow upc 2 
is merged in the Nada—all music him the End Bm or Et dri 
is but the manifestation of the sac- Jnana. | اب ساوک کی‎ fe : 
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senses; it is a Yoga Sadhana which 
enables you to attain Atma-Sak- 
shatkara. It is the foremost duty 
of all musicians and institutions 
interested in the promotion of 
music to preserve this grand ideal 

.€ and this pristine purity that belongs 
to music. 


Saint .Tyagaraja, Purandaradasa | 
and others have repeatedly pointed 








i this out; and by their own life of 
1m renunciation and devotion they 
E have emphasised that music should ; 


be treated as Yoga and that true 
music can be tasted only by one 
who has renounced the world— 
` Such is the glory of this wonder- freed himself from all taints of 
ful Music-Yoga. Music is not an worldiness—and who practises 
instrument for the titillation of the music as a sadhana for sel. 1 
nerves or satisfaction of the realisation. : | 


Sri Tyagaraja 


ree xq -—9*- pu تم ہے‎ DAT = 
TIRES ban ڑم‎ 
r ابع کے‎ 
^ ` 


eee ` He that knows not music‏ ا 

Nor letters, nor art‏ ~ . کا cap‏ و 

7 | ` ° Is but a beast incarnate. — ^| 
Of what use is, he indeed, 
Sans tail, sans horns, 

4 He: lives, but eats no grass: 

‘That is the only good 

8 | "He confers on mén. oh SU 
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J. H. Dave | 


as his military camp and the third 
is Morar, which was developed as. 
a British Cantonment on the east- , 
ern side of the fort. All the three 
towns, well linked together by 
roads and communications, go to 
form the modern city of Gwalior. 


- 
^ ۔ 


The fortress is situated on the + 
summit of a rock. The old city _ 
and the hill were known in old in: ٦ 
scriptions as Gopagiri or Gopadri | 
or Gopachala. This rock and the - 
old city contain numerous old re _ 
lics of great interest. 


Ranojirao Scindia was the illus- a 
trious commander of army | 
under Peshwa Balaji Bajirao in > 
the 18th century, and he founded _ Ei 
the ruling line at Gwalior. On ad 


revenue in Malwa’ and Gwalior. 


His son. Jankoji succeeded pim - J 
in 1745 for a few years. There - E 
after, came Mahadji Scindia, his na 
brother, who was a soldier and T | 
Statesman of great ability. In 178 ۱ 
he entered into a, treaty wi % 
British, by- which 6 became anit E 
dependent chief. His  SeE Vies 
valued by the Ha 


TES potum His succes d sor 


count of his various capacities he | 
‘was given the right of collecting - 


.were highly 


åg 


Immortal India—40 


GWALIOR 


siTe TT oT ESS LNG L:i 
8.08) AT AAT | 
ami ag: Tarra 
AANE ۱۱ 


Verse of Baladitya’s Gwalior 
Prasasti of Empéror Mihira Bhoja. 


“May. the dark coloured body of 
Vishnu, the enemy of demon 
Naraka, protect you. That body 
is illuminated by the white lower 
portion of the bed of the serpent 
Sesha and is also made red by the 
Shining Kaustuba jewel placed on 
the chest. Thus this body of Vishnu 
"has the lustre of the blue sky kissed 
by the discs of the sun and the 


I" moon” - 


WALIOR,- in Madhya 
Bharat, was one of the 
largest states in Central 

Agency ruled by . the 


[d 


India 


_ Scindias. The Gwalior city is on the 


Bombay-Delhi line of the Central 


E Railway and is 195 miles from 


- Delhi. It consists of 3 different 


towns. One is the old Gwalior of . 


great antiquity, on the northern 


| 1 + side of the fort; the second is Lash- ` 


~ kar, developed. by Maharaja- ‘Dan- 


di $ _ Tatarao Scindia. (about. 1800 A D) 
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ed his father in office was appoint- ٦ 
ed the guardian of Gopadri, ie. the ~~ 
fort of Gwalior by Srimat Adi — 
varaha ie. the Pratihara King ~ 
Mihirabhoja. The second in ٦ 
scription is of the time of Para ٘ 
meswara  Bhojadev. It records ~~ 
four donations made to two tem: ٦ 
ples which were built by the said ٦ 

Alla, the son of  Vaillabhatta ٢ 
Here-Alla is described as the Kot: ٦ 
tapala, or the guardian of the fort — 

of Gopagiri. The donations are ~ 
made to the Nava Durga temple ~ 
and the Vishnu temple. In verse 27 7 
of the first inscription it is stated ~ 
that in the Samvat year 932 in the | 
month of Vaisakha, the image of 3٦ 
Lord Vishnu was established with > 
great devotion in this lovely temple m 


rock (ekashile bhavane). d 

These two inscriptions are: PURA ‘ 
lished in Epigraphia وا‎ Val. I E 
page 154. ` کچ‎ 


In 1896, on the west of the tow E 
of Gwalior, a stone inscription. Was 
found the Sagartal. It is - a 
prasasti composed by poet Bala- - 
ditya, son ‘of Bhatta Dhanneka. — 
The inscription records the. ered 
tion of a temple by the Gurjara | 1 
Pratihara Emperor -Mihira NU 
in his seraglio compound (Anta 
pura) in, honour of Lord Vishnu. 
This inscription is published : 
Epigraphia Indica Vol XVIII O. 3 | 
1925-26 and has been re-edited ] by 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar. It is. f lso- 


“The Glory . that wa (ase 
Rude, Part unir Pn T. E: 7 | 


5 > e 2 E Lit ab t Dj M 
4 ٠ Dum sh Me i 3 Pc SE 2 E. 
سو‎ H I 7 k a mrs d e*t 
£ 1 ^ id " 7 "c 


- which consists of a’ single piece of B 


published in Shri K. M. Munshi's- 
‘treatise, 


- LM. c Y ۷ ا‎ t 
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Daulatrao Scindia shifted the capi- 
tal from Ujjain to Gwalior. 


The fort on the rock has a his- 
tory which goes back to a period 
beyond the 5th century A.D. 
There are relics and monuments 


of the Guptas, Hoonas, Kachh- 
wahas, Pratiharas, Tomaras, 
Pathans, Moghuls, English and 


the Maratthas. The fortress 
stands on a hill which is flat. Its 
length is about 2 miles and its 
width varies at different places. 
There are two ways to climb the 
rock, one through the Gwalior 


, Gate in the East, and the other 


through the Urwahi gate, on the 


West. 


On the eastern road to the fort is 
situated the small ancient Chatur- 
bhuj temple of Vishnu cut of a 
rock. It was constructed in 875 A.D. 
There are two contemporary Sans- 
krit inscriptions. They are engrav- 
ed on this small monolithic temple. 
The first inscription is engraved 
over the front door and consists of 
27 Sanskrit verses, full of alankaras. 

This Vishnu temple was built by 
one Alla; -the son of Vaillabhatta 


‘and grandson of Nagarabhatta, and 


was consecreted in Samvat year 932 
i.e. 875 A.D. This Nagarabhatta 
belonged: to the Varjara family and 


“had immigrated from Anandpura 


in Latamandala i.e. Vadnagar in 
Gujarat. Vaillabhatta was holding 


the post of the chief of the boun- 


daries (Maryada Dhuryá) in the 


` seryice of the Pratihara King Ram _ 
1 Dey of Kanauj. ABS who: succed: 3 
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ascended the throne by about 86 


ظا 


 Mihira Bhoja consolidated the | 
Empire once again. Though he 
was defeated by the Palas, the 
Rashtrakutas and the Kalachuris, 
he was not discouraged. Assisted 
by his vassals, he defeated the Pala 


King Narayana Pala and annexed į 


a greater part of his territories: He 
ruled over a large part of Sau- 
rashtra and extended his Empire 
right upto the Punjab and Oudh 
and had powerful vassals in the 
Kalachuris and the Chandellas. He 


made Kanauj his Imperial capital, 


He ruled for 46 years. Sulaiman, 
the Arab writer of 851 A.D. de 


scribes him as.a powerful King of — 
Juzr or Gurjara. The Pratihara © 


Empire had four illustrious rulers, 
Vatsaraja, Nagabhatta II, Mihira 
Bhoja and Mahendra Pala and it 
was the last great empire which i 
flourished for about a 100 years in 
Northern India before the Muslim 
invasion. ‘They effectively stopped 
the progress of Muslim invasion” 


The: Gwalior Prasasti of Bala 
ditya describes Mihira Bhoja a8 4 
very powerful King. 


The Gujari Mahal was built by. 
Raja Mansingh for a کہ‎ Mri: 

anayana, a Gujari by caste. ie 
E who flourished between © 
1486 to 1516 A.D. also built a splen 
did palate here. It is 800' long and 
80’ high with, 6 towers. Raja a 
singh was a great patron of 


. from Sind for nearly 300 years. 
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The discovery of this inscription 
has tremendously helped the his- 
torians in their researches in con- 
nection with the Imperial dynasty 
the  'Gurjara-Pratiharas of 
Kanauj, which played a very im- 
portant part in the 9th century A.D. 


' This inscription surveys briefly 
the history of the Pratihara em- 


pire as founded by Vatsaraj, who 


is described as possessed of mighty 
“prowess and who was the master 
‘of the greater part of Northern 
“India. He.laid the foundation ‘of 
‘a mighty empire: The Pratihara 
‘King Vatsaraj and the Pala King 
-_Dharmapal, were each fighting for 


` an Empire in the North. The Rash- 


trakuta King Dhruva inflicted a 
-defeat on both of them. Vatsaraja 
was succeeded by Nagabhatta II, 
who won back the lost fortunes of 


his family. He defeated Chakra- 
~ yuda of Kanauj and conquered 


numerous other kings. It appears 
that he made Kanauj the perma- 
‘nent capital of Pratiharas and also 
the 
Pala King Dharmapal. ı 


The Rashtrakuta King Govinda 
III defeated Nagabhatta II 
This 
over a 
Sau- 
rashtra, Gwalior and Kanauj. He 
died in or about.833 A.D. He was 


II ruled 


| succeeded by his son Ramabhadra, 
"who ruled only for three years-and 
> ‘that too in an inglorious manner. . 
. He was succeeded by his famous © 
تع‎ TRAE nome or hira; ا‎ Pa | 


who 


"of 


. scored a great victory over 


"sometime before 809 A.D. 
UN agabhatta 
_ greater part of Rajputana, 
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an imposing dome = 


Rajput prince of Gwalior. These are 


Vishnu temples and their. style is 
very ornate. They were originally 
mistaken as Jain temples, but they 
were dedicated to Padmanabha or 
Vishnu. The doorways, ceiling and 
and the massive pillars including 
the elaborate carving make them 
very imposing structures. 


Telika Mandir is the 9th century 
Vishnu temple. Its shikara is in 
dravidian style, while the decora- 
tive details are of Northern India. 
It is the loftiest building in the fort 
of Gwalior, being more than 100 ft. 
high. : 

On the slopes of the rock there 


-;.'are numerous Jain sculptures pf 





i 
f 
«t 


lj various sizes. They mostly belong 


to the 15th Century A.D. There 
are a number of images of Jain 
Tirthankaras. One standing image 
ig as tall as 57 ft. UE 


In Gwalior there is the tomb of i: 


Muhammad Ghaus, a Muhamme- 
dan ‘saint who was the Guru. of 


Akbar. It is situated half a mile: 


to the east of the fort. , It-has nice 


and intricate jali work. ۱ 
` By the side of it is the tomb of 


Tansen, who was one of the nine © 
gems of the Court of Emperor Ake} 
bar, and who was one of the great-^ 
est musicians of India. He was borni 
in Gwalior and also died here, 
Near his tomb there is a tamarind = 


tree and musicians with great faith 
and devotion.chew the leaves of 


this tree in order to make their 


voice sweet. Tansen was the son of | 
Makarand Pande ‘and his original و‎ 


"fe 
"ut 
1 
p 


. architecture, 


tecture and music and his palace is 
a glorious edifice and a remarkable 
example of the Hindu palace of 
that age. 

On the eastern verge of the rock | 


there are two temples known as 
Sasbahu temples, about a mile from 


Raja Mansingh’s palace. One of 
them is smaller and the other is a 
larger temple and being side by side 
they are popularly known as sas- 


bahu’ meaning the: ‘mother-in-law? 


and the ‘daughter-in-law.’ A sans- 
krit inscription on the porch of the 
“sas temple’ states that the temple 
was completed in 1093 A.D. in the 
reign of Mahipala, a Kachhwaha 
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last battle at Gwalior in the Indian i 
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war of Independence of 1857-58 A.D. 
The spot marks the site where her 
body was cremated by a few of her 
devoted followers, who were stil] 
left with her. | 


The following is the first verse 
from the inscription at the Chatur- 
bhuj Temple of Vishnu constructed 
by Alla, son of Vaillabhatta and 
grandson of Nagarbhatta of Var- 
nagar in Gujarat and who was ap- 
pointed the guardian of the fort 
of Gwalior, or Gopadri, by the 
Gurjara Pratihara Emperor Mihira 
Bhoja: 


mq: 116۹۱۰۹۰۰ ج‎ IRE 
EI: mens Il 


*May Vishnu destroy your sins; 
the horses of the Sun do not pro | 
ceed further in the lofty sky for 
a long time as they. appear to be 0 
afraid on seeing Vishnu as 287 
crossing the sky with his step. x 
to imagine - 
that while competing with the — 
heavenly Ganges the flood of waters | 
of amuna, like dense darkness, has D. 
` crossed the sky or that the ridge ~~ 
of the Vindhya mountain has agajn 7 
risen sky-high to obstruct the path — ` 


وف 
و یرس 


seem 


the horses 


of these horses of the Sun.” — 


ing’ against numerous odds in her: 
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^. hame was Tannamitra. He had the 
capacity to imitate exactly all pos- 
sible kinds of voices. It is said that 
a saint, Haridas Baba, recognised 
his merit, took him with him and 
taught him the best of music. 
Akbar appreciated his genius and 
È included him in the group of his 
» nine gems. It is said that once 
$ Akbar asked him a question: *How 


2 is it that there is a difference 
j; between the music sung by you 
۳ and your teacher Sri Haridas?” 


Tansen appropriately replied “My 
Guru Sri Haridas sings according 
to his own sweet mood, while I 
have to sing as per the order of 
the Emperor.”  - 


Near the Telika Mandir there is 
a small tank.known as Suraj kund 
~ — and the tradition is that its waters 

_, have the efficacy of curing one from 
leprosy and that King Surajpal, the 
Mythical founder of the fort of 

Gwalior, was cured of that disease. 






















: Apart from these old monuments 
there are several: other edifices 
worth seeing in Gwalior. The.Jdi 
1— Vilas Palace, is built in the Italian 
© palazzo style. The Moti Mahal has 
í  _ mosaic work of coloured glass and 
í mural paintings containing scenes 

_. from mythology and of Ragas and 
| Ranginis. The group of chhatris are 
1 "impressive, particularly the chhatri 
m of Maharaja Jayajirao Scindia. On 
2 the station road is the memorial of 
"the famous queen Lakshmibai of 
». Jhansi who fell after bravely fight- 

با یں 
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One by one, the great 
landmarks and light- 
houses of our struggle 
for freedom pass away, 


leaving a void for those 


who yet remain. 


—Jawaharlal Nehru 


1 yrs 


Dr. Meghnad Saha — 
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K. M. Munshi 
| : ۱ 
| YOU HAVE READ — : 
| The Aryas led by King Divodasa of the Tritsu tribe and ~ ا‎ 
his high-priest Sage Agastya, are at war with Shambara, 7 
| the king of Dasyus. Vishwaratha, the king of the Bharaia o 
| tribe of the Aryas, was iaken captive by Shambara aud ٠٢ i a 
| brought to his fort. l | i 
* 7 ' d 2 , 
Shambara's daughter, Ugra, fell in love with ۰ 3 
| Vishwaratha accepts Ugra as his wife, though his Aryan f 
f. pride revolts against accepting -her. But he saw that she i 
۱ was in mo way inferior to any Arya girl, and felt that the 
Gods would not make. a difference between an Arya and a 
|- Dasyu. 
۱ Lopamudra, an Arya Sage, is brought by Shambara as a 
| prisoner to the fort. ^ 
۱ - Vishwaratha, atiracted by her charm and personality, وی‎ 
accepts her as his Guru. Ugra becomes jealous of = - پل‎ 
E Lopamudra. 
E On the night Shambara returned to war, Bhairava. the 
High-Priest, entered Lopamudra's hut and tried. to take 
| .  Jiberties with her. Struggling from his arms, she prayed to Xon 
t Indra. Vishwaratha comes to her rescue. Bhairava turis Lo 
a on him and is about to wound him mortally when Ugre ES 
; suddenly appears and throws her dagger on Bhairava thus | - — TE 
making him bolt away. : 
\ ۱ 


fo. SS BHAIRAVA IN ACTION sS 


ے سض se‏ ~~ 


^ 
4 


ce T HE next day Bhairava left for 


he returned to the: I 
-as he had left, excited and wild. 
The Bharatas and the Tritsus. had 
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in anguish. “No, 130,۰ Vishwaratha. 
How can I let you go? 
with you.” 

“Have -you any idea of what 
would befall you, child, if you left 
with us?” asked Lopamudra sadly, — 
“We are a different people. You 
would be unhappy all the rest of | 

| 
| 


Ugra wrung her hands together _ 
Take me 


your life." 


“How could I be unhappy if I 
were with my Vishwaratha?” she 
enquired proudly, though - her ey : 
were full of tears. 2 

“You do not know what kind 
of people we are, Ugra," Vishwara- 3 
tha returned. “I am the king of 
the Bharatas, who are proud of 
their race.” 


Ugra fell at the feet of Vishwa- ~- 
ratha and put her head on them. _ 
“Do not forsake me, I pray you! I- ^H 
cannot live without you,” ‘she 
begged. 

Vishwaratha bent down and rais- ^ 
ed her affectionately, his face full ` 
of resolve. “Let us all run'away 
together, Ugra, and I shall give you | 
my plighted word. I swear by al _ | 
my Bharata ancestors that I shall — 
never leave you, nor shall you ever | 
be unhappy," and as he spoke iad 
Vishwaratha lifted his eyes to the 
heavens: “Lord Varuna! King of © 
the mighty skies! Let me keep P. 
this pledge at all times, for ever ٦ 
and ever." 
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which distant fires showed where 
the conquering Bharates and Trit- 
Sus were destroying the Dasyu vil- 
lages, Ugra ran towards them 
trembling in every limb. 
"Vishwaratha, Vishwaratha!" she 
1 cried, her eyes wide with terror, 
"we are dead, finished!" She waited 
to get her breath and added, “Just 
". now, when we had gathered 
together for the evening puja (wor- 
Ship), mighty Ugrakala spoke to us 
through Bhairava. He said, ‘oh- 
oh,’ " and she caught her breath as 
if choking. *He said that unless all 
three of you were sacrificed tomor- 
row morning, the fort would fall 
and Shambara would die." 
Vishwaratha and Lopamudra. gaz- 
E ٥ at each other, trying to realise 
~. the significance of what Ugra had 
a P said. j 
‘f Vishwaratha asked Ugra to give, 
— them the details. 
“You will be taken away and tied 
to the stake in front of Ugra- 
_ _ kala on his open shrine. The cere- 
: mony will continue the whole night 
and at sunrise they will set fire to 
. you." | 
Vishwaratha shuddered. at the 
Prospect. “Can you not show us 
25. Some way of escape from the fort?" 
|. he asked. .“Once we are outside it 
we shall be out of danger. Our 
» armies are approaching.” | 
"+ Ugra looked suspiciously from 
= he to the other. “Do you want to 
___ escape with this white woman?" 


- 


», She asked. “What about me?” 
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eyes of our enemies. Shatter the - 
bonds that fetter us, it; a 

At once the horizon was. lit up 77ھ‎ 
by tall flames which leapt out of E 
the forest. Ep 

“Mother, Maharshi Agastya is. ae 
there, strong as ever; leading the - * 


to these forests. Perhaps. he. will = 
be here tomorrow." 32m 
«If the God Agni so wills it, who 
dares resist?" Lopamudra asked ~~ 
quietly. RD. UTE 
Tugra came towards them, stern, E. 
almost fierce. His face no longer ~~ 
showed the affection he had ac- 
quired for the sage. ES 1۱ے‎ 
“Do you see this?" he asked LODZ: = 
mudra, pointing at the spreading. cH 
flames in the valley below. “Your ٦ 
Agastya is burning our. villages. ~~ 
By tomorrow morning he will be 7 
at the foot of the hills.” E 
Tugra had come to tell them of E 
the fate which awaited them. When 7 
the sun rose next day, they would ~~ 
‘be tied to the stake and burnt, and — 
their hearts offered to Ugrakala. - | 
Lopamudra had acquired con- © 
siderable influence over Tugra, _ 
the old keeper of the fort, and in = 
her persuasive way she succeeded = 
in inducing him to show them a © 
way of escape. But when he was = 
told that Vishwaratha was going” 
to take Ugra with him, he was - 
taken-aback. | DU 
«Vishwaratha, what is this?” He 
enquired, almost angrily. “Do you 
mean to make the daughter of the” 
eat, Shambara a slave in’ your 
Arya’s house”. 7 7 a 
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When Vishwaratha told Riksha 
of the fate that awaited them, he 
was dazed; but when the full rea- 
lisation dawned on him, he broke 
down and wept. “Why should ahy- 
body wish to hurt me?” he wailed, 
“I have never harmed anyone in 
my life.” 

“Hurt you!? All three of us are 
to be burnt to death. Ugrakala has 
spoken. He demands our lives.” 

“What if Gurudev were to come 
here by tomorrow morning?” asked 
Riksha, clutching desperately at 
hope. ; 

“Why should we be 7 
asked Lopamudra in her calm voice. 
«It may be that the Gods in their 
wisdom have decided that our death 
is necessary: to make the Aryas 
invincible. 

“We shall not be three to die,” 
said Vishwaratha sadly. "My poor 
mother, Ghosha, will die when she 
hears of my death." CR. 

“My son, if we hesitate to give 
ourselves up cheerfully to God 
Agni, how will the Aryas conquer 
the world? The torrent of strength 
is only swollen by small streams 
of blood. Sacrifice never 75 in 
vain." « 

Suddenly Lopamudra's beautiful 
shining eyes reflected the sinking 
sun and she gazed at the orb with 
fond affection. 

“Surya, Lord of 
` give us the strength of Thy fiery 
steeds. Let our chariots make the 
earth tremble. Keep our banners 
flying for ever! O Savita, mighty 
king, spread darkness: 
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“My word is pledged, Tugra,” 
replied Vishwaratha proudly. “If 
ever'I become king of the Bha- 
‘Tatas, she will be my queen." 


Tugra could not believe what 
he heard. “Of the Bharatas, who 
have pursued us so ruthlessly? 
She would be their queen? Do 








a prayer to Ugrakala to excuse 
> him for saving these Aryas, in — 
/ spite of his demand for: their death. i) Whe REIGNS EXCHANGE کو‎ 
۷" Vishwaratha called Softly to 
[M Ugra to come out of her hut, and, 
> (led by Tugra, they began to go to- 
۳ wards the parapet from which.a 


| you swear by your Gods that she CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
EU wi | ver 
3 will be your queen whate SAVING BANK ACCOUNTS 
happens tomorrow? 
} “By all my Gods I swear it! I SPECIAL SAVINGS SCHEMES : 
Swear by the Seven Ancient Sages, : 
rites : ۱ CASH | 
and Rishi Lopamudra is my wit- ASH CERTIFICATES MM 
>. ness." FIXED & CALL DEPOSITS 
_ Tugra saw only too Clearly | 
» what fate awaited Shambara and SAVINGS INSURANCE SCHEME | 
í the old family of his masters. SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS | 
nh Wise and: experienced, he saw the | 
m possibilities for his people which ` SMALL SILVER BARS | 
T e . 
` lay in Ugra becoming the queen 
Een on n4 INVESTMENT SERVICE | 
\ Of the mighty Bharata. He uttered — . | 
| 


EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE SERVICE 





| Secret passage wound down into the 
>. valley. 


ao" ~ But no sooner did they reach 
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like Buddhism, in the discontent 
which had been.prevailing for a 
long time among some sections of 
the population at the sacrificial ٦ 
ritualism of the orthodox Vedic Î 
priests. a 



























But Jainism was an older creed _ 
than Buddhism and more conser 3 
vative. For, though its first i 
twenty-two Tirthankaras or pro- ۳۷ 
phets beginning with Rishabha are = 
more or less legendary figures, | 
the twenty-third prophet called — 
Parshvanatha, the immediate pre mii 
decessor of Mahavira, the twenty- 9 
fourth prophet, is a historical Ti 
figure belonging to the eighth cen- "d : r 
tury B.C. E 


Jainism resembles Buddhism ini p 
(1) its rejection- of -animal sacri- Ec 
fices, (2) its repudiation of Vedie x 
authority, (3) its disbelief in LM E 
Supreme Deity, and (4) its use of 
the dialect of the people in e 
teaching. But it differs, from. SB d 
dhism in, (1): its. recognition . 
permahent entities like jiva i: 'an 1d 
ajiva, (2) its belief in the practice ا‎ | 
of severe austerities, (3) its. D po: sie 
tive interpretation of nirvana, (4) | 


' Vedic - 


id ‘Sacrifices and with them the ign. nig 
that. gnoi them, uae its. gen feug 
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Survey of Hind uism—3 


JAINISM |. ٔ۱۹ ات9‎ 


Tî F the many creeds that arose 
(9) in opposition to Vedic ortho- 
> doxy during the Kalpasutra 
period, Jainism is the only one that 
has survived in India to the pre- 
sent day. 





Vardhamana Mahavira, who was 
born about 547 B.C. and was there- 
fore a contemporary of Gautama 
Buddha, was not so much the 
founder as the reformer of Jai- 
nism. The Jain tradition ascribes 
the origin of. the creed to one 
Rishabha of very remote antiquity. 
The name Rishabha occurs in the 
Veda, and there is in the Vishnu 
Purana and the Bhagavata Purana, 
a story of Rishabha which tallies 
with the Jain account. And we 
know that in the time of the Upa- 
nishads, when the new Atmavidya 
was propounded, there were some 


"sages who looked with disfavour 


on sacrifices and tr ied. m give x 
gorical explanations of the vario 
parts of the ritual. "Whether 


"Rishabha was one of such sages 


or not, we may safely infer that 


Jainism, which rejects. 
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swept over the land, J ainism . 
simply took refuge in Hinduism, ۱ 
which opened its capacious bosom 
to receive it; and to the conquerors 

it seemed an indistinguishable part 
of the great system." 


According to Jainism, the way to 
nirvana is a threefold one. It 
consists of (1) Samyak- darshana 
or right faith, (2) Samyak-jnana 
or right knowledge and (3) Sam- 
yak-charitra or right conduct. 
These three are called the ratna- 
traya, the three jewels of Dharma. 
Religious life is incomplete when 
any one of them is absent. Right 
faith is faith in the Jain scriptures, 
right knowledge is the knowledge _ 
of Jain philosophy and right con- 
duct is putting into practice right .- 
faith and right knowledge. In -~ 
the case of a householder, right 
conduct consists of the observance 
of the anuvratas or lesser vows, 
namely ahimsa . (non-violence), - d 
satya (truthfulness), asteya (non- —— 
stealing), brahmacharya (chastity) ~~ 
and aparigraha (non-attachment to. 
















: But the householder's life is only | 
a preparation for the life of a monk. E 
The five anuvratas are only a pro- Er. 


to observe. The greater vows are | 
the same as the lesser vows, but و‎ 
with no. concessions ‘allowed and ٦ 
with no limits set. For. instance m 
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worldly things). 


bation for the five mahavratas or ii 
greater vows, which a monk has m 


in the case of a Householder, the — 
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its clergy and laity, and (5) its 
closer relationship to Hinduism in 
religious observances, customs and 
manners. ۱ S 


It is well known that, though 
Jainism had its own Asokas and 
Kanishkas, royal patrons who 
gave it the’ support of the State, 
it had not the wide expansion 
which Buddhism had. It never 
stepped out of- India. It never 
entered on a career of world con- 

..quest. But neither did it die out, 
like Buddhism, in the land of its 
birth. Mrs. Stevenson explains 
the survival of Jainism in India 
thus:— 


"The character of Jainism, how- 
ever, was such as to enable it to 
throw out tentacles to help it in 
its hour of need. It had never, 
like Buddhism, cut itself off from 
the faith that surrounded it, for 
~ it Had always employed brahmanas 
-as its domestic chaplains, who pre- 
~ Sided at its birth-rites and often 
"۲9ء٥٤‎ as officiants at its death and 
—— marriage ceremonies and temple 
m worship. Then, too,.amongst its 
it had found niches 
for some of the favourites of the 
"Hindu pantheon, Rama, , Krishna 
E | and. the like. Mahavira's genius 
a | for organization also stood Jainism 
E ^in good stead now, for he had made 
M the laity an integral part of the 
Es Community, whereas in Buddhism 
à een ‘eG no pant or lot in the order. 


3 chief heroes, 




















































thought, word or deed—not even | 


Jain monks carry a ‘bunch of pea- 
cock feathers for driving away 
small insects from places where’ — 
they intend to walk or sit, and . — 
that is also why the Jains as a rule — 
do not take their meal at nights, 
lest they should unconsciously 
cause injury to flies, ants-and the 
like. EE 
Again, according to Jain ethics, ہوا‎ 
it is not enough that one does no 3 
injury to any creature directly. mi 
One.should not cause injury even ~~ 
indirectly through an agent or ap- ٦ 
prove in any way of the injury ٦ 
caused by others. In this respect 
the Jain ‘teaching of kindness to | 
animals is more advanced than the ~~ 
‘Buddhist teaching. A Buddhist | 
may not kill or do injury to any © 
creature himself. But apparently ٦ 
he is allowed to purchase meat — : 
from a butcher. A Jain, on the ٦ 
other hand, is bound to be a strict . 
vegetarian, as he:cannot be a party - E. 
to taking life directly or indirectly. - cc 
In fact, that is the first article of Ds 
his, creed. Therefore, | wherever 
Jainism gained ground, as ing 2 
Gujarat and Karnataka, it served | 
to underline and emphasize ahimsa, — 
one of the cardinal virtues “of D» t 
Hinduism, and helped people t o 1 
put it into practice in. tels dail Yo 
life. _ Soy p. i 
We know very little ‘about t 
-early history of Jainism. - "There is is v: 
| a tradition. ius about. two: aS a 
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last two vows mean only chastity 
and non-attachment, while in the 
case of a monk, they mean absolute 
celibacy and  renunciation—re- 
nunciation which, according to one 
school, must extend even to his 
clothing. 


It will be observed that ahimsa: 
occupies the first place in Jain 
ethics as in Hindu ethics generally. 
The Jains are not the originators 
of the ahimsa doctrine. The doc- 
trine is an old one and has a long 
history. Ahimsa was originally 
part and parcel of the vanaprastha 
and sannyasa stage of life. The 
Sutras of Gautama give a pro- 
minent place to this virtue. The 
Chhandogya Upanishad +5 
that non-violence towards all 
creatures should be. observed ex- 

` cept at sacrifices. But to J ainism 
belongs the glory of making ahimsa 
the fundamental basis of all its 
teaching. 


"The Jains are specialists in 
ahimsd. Their teachers analyse 
himsa or injury to others into 
` four  classes—accidental, occupa- 
tional, self-defensive and inten- 
tional. A layman is enjoined to 
‘abstain fully from the fourth kind 
of himsa and abstain as far as 
possible from the other three kinds. 
But a monk is enjoined to abstain 
fully from all the four kinds. He 
Should, under 
whatsoever, injure any 
thing, however sma it may perin 
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In spite of all these devel 
ments, Hinduism was never eclips. | 
ed by Buddhism or J ainism. Vin. _ 
cent Smith says:— و‎ 

"It must be clearly understood à 
that Brahmanical  Hinduism .Con- — 


tinued to exist and to claim innu- ~ 4 


ages. It may well be doubted if 
Buddhism can be correctly تہ‎ y. ; 
cribed as having been the pre- S 
vailing religion of India as a whole 2 
at any time. The phrase ‘Buddhist 
period’ to be found in many books. 
is false and misleading. Neither — 
a Buddhist nor a Jain period ever A 
existed. From time to time either * 
Buddhism or Jainism obtained ex- _ 
ceptional success and an unusually ^ 
large percentage of adherents in _ 1 
the population of one kingdom or E. 
another, but neither heresy ever i 
superseded Brahmanical Hinc 
duism.” 4 
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turies after the death of Mahavira, 
there was a migration of Jain 
monks under the leadership of 
Bhadrabahu to Sravana Belgola in 
Mysore and that the Mauryan Em- 
peror Chandragupta abdicated and 
went with these monks to Southern 
India and ended his life there. But 
many scholars do not consider this 
to be a trustworthy tradition, 
though there.is evidence to show 
that, by the time of Chandragupta, 
Jainism had expanded considerably 
in Northern India. If Bhadra- 
bahu's migration is a historical 
fact, it must have occurred about 
298 B.C., for by that time Chandra- 
Son,  Bindusara, had 
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Succeeded to the Mauryan throne. 
— The glorious period of: Jain pros- 
` perity, however, came much later. 
2. It may be-said to begin with the 
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of the fifth century A.D., when the 
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Bhagawan Sri Ramakrishna Parama- CR um 3 » 
hamsa is being celebrated, this week all 7 2458 
over the world. In that connection the ee: ہیں‎ 0 
new perpective offered by Sri R. R. a a 


Diwakar, Governor of Bihar, a life-long 
student of: Paramahamsa's philosophy 
will be read with interest. 


^. ERSONS. like the Parama- 
-d hamsa are but born once in 
-centuries. When in 1950 I 
visited the Daxineshwar temple in 
Calcutta, rested for a while under 
the Banyan tree in Panchawati 
grounds, and: strolled along the 
Ganges, the one -thought that 
haunted me was, all this is as it 
was seventy years ago; but where 
is the soul that breathed new life 
into the ancient Dharma of India? 
Where is he who fashioned SUUS 
Vedanta into a faith for humanity? 
Where is the master spirit which 
lived in flesh but not of it? When 
comes such another? I asked my- 
Self. | 


` The Paramahamsa was unique . 5 
in many respects. But what is ^ «4 — 
^. most significant is that he porn BERTI ھا ہا جم‎ DR 
beyond any shadow of doubt te -o i aan nnt Ae Inmin nante eal 
E STE ing in con. He proved also, not by logie nor bý i 
possibility of man living in نہ‎ ^ intellect but by following respec 
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fact recognised by renowned 


, thinkers and philosophers that 


tion is not the only form of cogni- 
tion, nor is it full and integral. 
While it is good enough for the 
ordinary conduct of life, sensory 
or rational cognition is not total 
since it consists and is based on 
separating for the time being sub- 
ject and object from each other 
and from total existence. There is 
an additional way of knowing, 
namely, intuitive or mystic which 
leads to direct and immediate 
cognition by identity of subject 
with object. It is only the proper 
integration of the sensory, the 
logical or the rational, with the 
intuitional cognition that can lead - 
to the full and real knowledge of 
the totality of truth. 'This modern 
rehabilitation of the mystic or the - 
intuitional way has made the pro: — 
per evaluation of spiritual and re- — 
ligious experiences of ancient and _ 
modern ‘seers and sages, possible — 


5 
purely sensory or rational cogni- 


Philosophies of An Age of Crisis’ 
page 309, says, “This new tide © 


, * 
A LTO ES ADT E 


"mystic" ways of cognition. and — 
creativity and blends with sensory — 
and rational. ways in one integral E 
cognition and truth, the mystic 3 
ways of cognition of Patanjals 7 
Yoga, of.the great Buddhist logi = 
cians and philosophers .( Gotama, 3 
Dignaga, Vasubandhu, Nagarj | 
Isvarasena, Dharmakirti . E E 


gious and non-religious Ree $ 










‘and fruitful. Sorokin in his ‘Social 


‘restores and recreates the ancient. 


others), of practically all the 
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Sonal realisation, that all religions 
lead to the same one Reality. His 
life is a rich mine of mystic and 
religious experiences. They invite 
a close and deep study. In days 
when our consciousness and inner 
life is .attracting more and more 
the critical attention of thinkers 
and scholars, the experiences of a 
g protean spiritual genius are in- 
$ valuable. 


: Since the very beginning of his- 
tory, man is in' quest of Truth. 
He seeks the truth of the outer 
y world of senses through physical 
T ` sciences and the truth of the inner 
world of consciousness through 


yoga, religion, .and philosophy.‏ چنا 
n — — His object is to be the master of‏ 
Y both the worlds, so that he may,‏ 


' through power and peace, ensure 
. - full self-expression and self-fulfil- 
‘ment which alone can give him 
the highest joy  and- abiding 

. happiness. . 
Man has been employing all. his 
faculties, physical, mental, - moral, 
= and spiritual, to secure this che- 
rished objective. Sometimes when 
physical sciences have .superior 





— 
o 


sway . over our minds, we 
. may . come to believe that 
our physical senses are our 
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= only instruments in our quest. 
But there are always voices to 
caution us that man has some 
higher powers also, powers other 
`~ than those that we employ for 
~ daily and normal activities. It is 
~ Only powers like intuition ‘which 
m can explain direct cognition, inspi- 
» ration, and genius. It is ow - a 
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have soared high and shed some E 2 
light on the dim. path. So far as NM cH 
the common man is concerned, 
much of that field is still my 
and obscured by ignorance, blind _ 
faith, miracles, mysteries, super | 
stitions, rituals, and symbols. "The > = 
spirit of modern scientific research _ 
has hardly made much headway in. 
that field. It is only recently that — 
scientific and critical methods; _ Es 
which alone rightly appeal to the 1 
rational mind, are being employ x. 
to investigate, classify, and eva-- 
luate psychic, religious, anc A 
spiritual phenomena. Whatever _ 
the immediate objective, psycho- - 
analysis, parapsychology, and - 83 
probe into mysticism as well as 

religiosity are bound to lead 
‘knowledge which would ‘help ma 
understand the depths of the ocean 

of consciousness with: its different PA 
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currents in Hinduism, Buddhism, : 


Taoism, Jainism, in the Sufist 
Islam, in Zoroastrianism, in Plato 
and Platonism, Pythagoreanism, 
Plotinus, Dionysius the Areopa- 
gite, Gnostics, and other mystic 
currents in the Graeco-Roman and 
Western worlds; this intuitional- 
mysic current increasingly swells 
and flows now in H. Bergson's and 
N. Lossky's "intuitional" know- 
ledge and creativity; in Husserl's 
*intuition of essences"; in the epis- 


temological theories of Berdyaev, 


S. Frank, L. Shestov, E. Heidegger, 
Soren Kierkegaard, K. Jaspers, 
J. P. Sartre, N. Hartmann, up to 
the theories .of the “aesthetic” 
cognition of Northrop, ‘H. Marge- 
nau, E. Cassirer, Philipp Frank, 
and many others.’ 


He further adds that, "this in- 
tuitional cognition is being unified 
into one integral knowledge with 
sensory and rational ‘cognitions. 
This integralist cognition now in- 

creasingly supplants the one-sided, 
utterly inadequate theories of 
purely sensory or purely rational 
cognitions prevalent in the 19th 
century.” 


It is true that. man has made far 
. greater progress recently in mate- 
-rial sciences. And since his senses 
are witnesses to this progress, he 
feels he is on terra firma, and on 
far surer ground in them than in 
the experiences of his inner life. 
His advance in the world of con- 
sciousness has not been: as general. 
It is only a few daring ouis i that 
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their way and gone mad, m 
must have lost their lives before ~ 
a Patanjali could come to write an ° 3 
aphoristic treatise on Yoga. The E 
same must have happened before _ 
a Gheranda Samhita and Hatha- 
yoga Pradipika could come into 
existence. The tradition of Yoga 
can be traced as far back as the ^ 
Vedas and the Upanishads, that is, 
about three thousand years. 


Since then, great Yogis and mys- 
tics and religious men have: kept 
on appearing in India. They have 
handed down the torch from gene- 
ration to generation. The tradi- 
tion therefore does not seem to. ~ 
have been lost. On occasions, men 
have been born who were not 
satisfied merely with keeping the _ 
traditions and following the beaten ~ 
track. They have ventured into 
new ground and have added valu- 
able chapters to the book of Yoga | 
by their creative genius. Yoga, | 
like all other sciences, has both ٦ 
aspects, the abstract and the ٦ 
applied. Those who study and « 
carry on experiments in the field ud 
of the abstract aspects of a science ٦ 
are contributing as substantially to : $; N 
it as those who apply the results و‎ 
of research. Both are complements ^ 0 
of each other. What seems neces: i E 
sary however, in the case of the - p. 
science and art of Indian Yoga. is : 
research on modern lines, its inter; | 3 
pretation in terms of current a ; 
thought, and its presentation En 3 
correlation to our present Hee = 


Since the advent of the Indian 0 b: 
Renaissance in the first t quaes. AER 







































consciousness in order to find its 
3A m . de : epths. Many . must - have: نا‎ 
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‘levels of the sub-conscious, the 
unconscious, and the super-con- 
scious. Our conscious lives are but 
floating like tiny waves on the 
surface. So long, everything of 
the nature of mysticism or spiritu- 
۱ ality was bundled and bracketted 
۴ under religious experiences or 
| phenomena. It is now being realis- 
ed that these are as much an inte- 
gral part of our being as our senses 
| and limbs, that we live in both the 
`` worlds—the world of the senses 

and the world of consciousness, 

that they are the obverse and the 


^ 
» 
EAE T rmt 
d 


`. reverse of one single existence, 
7 that they ‘are inextricably inter- 
* dependent and interpenetrating, 
T _ that our life cannot be whole, per- 


fect, happy, ànd harmonious un- 
less we have integral knowledge 
,and an equal hold over both. 


"۲ India has been in the past a 
` pioneer in many fields of human 
~ activity since ages. It is the spe- 
' cial privilege of the Indian mind 
2 ~ to have: made .great advance in 
» spirituality. Through experiments 
and inner experiences it has deve- 
oped the technique of Yoga which 
^is primarily the science and art of 
: mastering the forces of Chit, that 
M ` is; the totality of consciousness. 
E. 2 "Yoga means and includes every 
< discipline, physical, mental, moral, 
Ei ‘and spiritual, which leads to self- 
a, B. "mastery in every .sense. Many 
? a ~ and adventurous must have been 
4 the souls that launched themselves 
i - into ‘the unchartered sea of inner 
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country on a sound basis. The 
world, afraid of the uncanny deve- 
lopment of soul-less science, is 
probing for a new basis of inter- 
national relationship which would 
substitute the present one of 
mutual suspicion and fear. Man 
and woman are experimenting in 
the field of mutual readjustment 
according to their outer and inner 
needs. 
basic principle of ethics from 
which will follow ethical conduct 
as naturally as water from a foun- 
tain. It is in this perspective that 
the life of the Paramahamsa is to 
be studied and digested. It is the 
life of one who lived all the time 
in the realisation of the oneness of 
spirit. For him it was an abiding 
experience. For him all religion, 


all philosophy, all ethics flowed | 


from this fountain of unitive and 
integral experience. Love; which 
is the principle of identity of feel- 


ing, was to him but a corollary ` 
from the experience of oneness. 


Albert Schweitzer’s “Respect for 
Life,  Gandhi's “Ahimsa,” and 
Gita's “selfless service of others" 
have their ultimate roots, in this 
basic experience of identity of 


. feeling and interest. Ramakrishna’s 


life undoubtedly points the way to 


the higher, richer, and more har- _ 
monious life of future humanity 3 
envisaged and implicit in the on- 3% 


ward evolutionary flow. 
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the 19th century, India has 
thrown up great leaders of thought 
and action in different fields of 
activity such as religion, politics, 
social reform, education, literature, 
and art. Patriotism, deep- -rooted 
respect for the culture of India, 
an intense desire to rejuvenate the 
country, and a certain- broad and 
comprehensive outlook native to 
India, have been the common 
characteristics of most of them be- 
ginning with Raja Rammohan 
Roy, rightly called the father of 
the Renaissance. Among the fore- 
most of the leading lights of the 
latter half of the 19th century 
shines most briliantly Sri Rama- 
krishna who embodied the very 
spirit of Indian spirituality in all 
its significance, glory, and practi- 
cal application. He was a creative 
genius in matters spiritual and his 
life was a living as well as a re- 
vealing , commentary on ancient 
texts of the Upanishads, Yoga, and 
Tantra. He has widened the field of 
Spiritual life; enriched immensely 
the world of religious experiences, 
given new meaning to mysticism, 
and has carried to sublime heights 
human relationships, be they 
between man and man, man and 
woman, or guru and disciple. 


Young and resurgent post-inde- 


pendence India is today trying to 
recover its soul and rebuild the. 
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devoted by both sides to military: 
purposes. | 
I presume that in some respects 
my faith in this matter is related 
to my personal faith in God, but 
I believe that it also has much 
tangible evidence and a sound basis 
of reason to sustain it. May I 
briefly discuss certain of the salient _ 
points on which my conclusion is 
founded? P 
Through the tragic circumstance | 
that the first practical application 
of the penetration by the scientists 
of some of the major secrets of the 
atom was in the fabrication of two | 
bombs dropped: not on military — 
forces but on cities, the people of D. 
the world had seared into them | à 
minds an engrossing awareness of m 
atoms for war. Thus for years ٦ 
horror side of the atom monopoliz- 3 
ed world attention. During these ٦ 
years war did not become more IE 
mote, but in fact wars occured in x 
Korea and Indo-China and there | 
was grave danger of these Me E 
spreading or. that a holocaust 0 E 
atomie’fury and madness would Dê = 
| Seldom is horror 
averted by thinking of it with © 
fixation. ۱ ARE 
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enrichment of life than any other. 


directly ignited. 





dU or. 


HE atom has within it a 
greater potential for construc- 
tive use by mankind for the 
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single development in the recorded 
history of.the world. It also has 
a larger capability of devastation 
of civilizations through the spread- 
ing of death than all other destruc- 
tive methods previously discovered. 





[ -Which shall it be? When the lit- 
Io tle children of today are running 
و‎ the work, will the atom be known 
1 pre-eminently as an agent of peace 
~  orof war? I have a deep and abid- 
— ing faith that the atom for peace 
` will win a decisive victory over the 
ES atom for war. it will not be easy. 


But it will occur. This may sound 
‘like unreasoning optimism in the 
wake of the lack of agreement at 
the recent Geneva foreign minis- 
ters' meeting and in the face of the 
— fact that a large portion of atomic 
2 material has as of this date been 
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ment on setting up this agency “has 
been reached.” i a | 

Recently at the United Nations | 
General Assembly, the proposal for 5 


setting up the International Atomic — a 


Energy Agency presented by Unit- ٢ 
ed States Ambassador Henry Cabot ٦ 
Lodge passed with full support of —— 
the Soviet bloc and without a sin- b 
gle negative vote. MN 


In August an internationel con- | 
ference of scientists was held at +۳ 
Geneva on this subject of peaceful i 
uses. Scientists from seventy-two = 
nations attended to discuss such | 
topics as these: E 

World requirements of energy, Î 
1975-2000; : 3 a 

some economic implications o 
nuclear power of ERÊ 1 i 2 
countries; IUE 

the use of atomic energy. in food E. 
and agriculture; i | 

complete automatic control of 
nuclear reactors; 

nuclear fuel for the world power 
programme; E 

the use of radioactive isotopes i 
diagnostic procedures; : 

use of tracers in studying thea 
plication of fertilizers; $ "s 

the direct conversion of radiation l 
into electricity; Y e a | 

the channels: of constructive cc 0 Om. 
munication between the scienti ists 
of the world were reopened. I do 
not believe they will ever nen cies eds 


^ ; 
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From the beginning of the first 
splitting of the atom, most if not 
all of the nuclear scientists were 
thinking, hoping, praying and 
studying for the beneficial use of 
their work. But the secrecy sur- 
rounding all-research, the tensions 
between nations and lack of vision 
combined to prevent the opening 
up of the inspiring prospect of the 
benign use of atomic energy. 


When President Eisenhower 
made his remarkable address of 
December 8, 1953, to the United 
. Nations General Assembly, a new 
turn was: given to the course of 
world events. He proposed. that 
governments “make joint “contribu- 
tions from their stockpiles of nor- 
mal uranium and fissionable mate- 
rials to an International - Atomic 
Energy Agency set up under the 
aegis of the United Nations x’ Thus 
atoms for peace entered the world 
arena to contest atoms for war. 


The President's initiative was 
greeted with a wave of favourable 
response. It also met with consi- 
derable cynicism. The Soviet 
Union at first and repeatedly there- 
after said, “Nyet.” But finally-—at 
Geneva on July 18, 1955—the 
U.S.S.R. said “Yes. » Prime Minis- 
‘ter Bulganin looked across the 
tables at President Eisenhower and 
said, *The Soviet Government has 
taken a decision to contribute to 


the- International Atomic Energy \ sgain. 


an appropriate amount of fission- 


able materials as soon as an ae gun 
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sacrifice, after roaming about for ٦ 
the period of a year. io 

Now Indra’s covetous glances mi 
fell on the horse which he im- ا‎ 
pounded. Raghu searched in vain SM 
for the missing horse. Ultimate: _ D^ 
ly, aided by Nandini, he traced thei و‎ E. 
horse to Indra. But Indra Was 1 
too powerful even for / mighty < 0 E 
Raghu. But Indra was pleased with _ 
the boy’s valour and desired him — | 
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short of the return of'the horsi ^s 
Raghu then prayed. that; his fas 1 ne 7 
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F 74 ING DILIPA of the Iksvaku 
IS line was sad, for he had no 
“sons to succeed him. 
ہی‎ been guilty of lack of 
2 courtesy to the Divine Cow, it had 
pronounced the curse of childless: 
‘ness on him. Dilipa,. however, 
"made ample amends for this de- 
"fault by worshipping Nandini, 
5 daughter of the Divine Cow. 


B ‘Nandini was pleased and soon 
| Dilipa ‘got a son who was named 
Eu He grew up into radiant. 
i یں‎ anhood. ` When therefore, Dilipa 

d 2 zm to, oort a horsesacrifice 
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abduct the young Indumati. But 


Aja gave them bitter battle and 
came out victorious. 


Thereafter, both Raghu and Aja 
devoted themselves to fighting 
their foes—the old man, against his 
senses and the young king, against 
the enemies of the kingdom. But 
Aja's long and happy life, however, 
was marred by the tragic death, 
through a curse, of Indumati, by a: 
garland striking against her breast. 
Aja became disconsolate. . He died 
at the confluence of the Ganga and 
Yamuna, 











` He was succeeded by Dasaratha, 
who had a long reign. Ultimately, 
he fell a victim to the curse of the 
Brahmin boy whom he had mortal- 
ly wounded while chasing an 'ele: 
phant. Lord Vishnu himself E — 
carnated as the sons of Dasaratha. 
The whole of the Ramayana is very 
lusciously narrated here. 

























The next king, was Kucha who, 
again, made Ayodhya his capita ٦ 
The story ends up with the reign ٦ 
of King Agnivarman, who 7 
considerably from the noble ideal mi 
of the Ikshvaku Kings. He was àa mi 
worthless and immoral character. mi 
Wasted by disease and penury, ٦ 
had an ignoble end. This Council TOR 
of Ministers thereafter installed on 9 
the throne, his pregnant wife. d نچ‎ 
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The works stands foremost in ^ 


thet) ۶ 
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many enchanting verses; پا‎ E 


‘Kavya literature and contains ٦ 
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Then follows a grand descrip- 
tion about the battles and sieges 
of King Raghu, including his 
battles against the Yavanas and 
the Greeks, and his victorious 
march through the country. 
Raghu had a glorious reign. He 
was a just and virtuous king. On 
occasions his generosity had the 
better of his resources. 


Once a poor Brahmin hoy ap- 
proached Raghu for help in pay- 
ing the very heavy fees demanded 
by his preceptor. The King had 
just given away all his wealth at 
a sacrifice he had performed: He 
was, therefore, in ıa fix. He realis- 
ed that he could raise the amount 
only by storming the citadel of 
Kubera, the Lord of Wealth. But 
fortunately, before he did so, 
there was a rain of gold from 
Kubera, which he gave away to 
the Brahmin. The grateful Brah- 
min retired blessing him, 


Soon Raghu had a son whom he 
named Aja. This Aja grew up to be 
his father’s equal in all regal mat- 
ters. Coming of age, he was pur: 
suaded to visit the neighbouring 
territory where a royal princess 


“was holding a swayamwara. Al 


the kings and princes had flocked 
to the place, but Indumati, the 
princess, passed all of them by, in 


fovour of Aja. Swayamwara over, 


the young couple were returning to 


"the husband's abode. On.the way, 
7 ^. the disappointed kings tried to 
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Our Fortnightly Profile—4| 
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MOUNTBATTEN | 


with unduly hustling India’s 
transfer—have invested him with 
a glamour hard to rival. 


The secret of this compelling 
personality, among others, has 
been testified to in vivid terms by 
his close associates like Alan 
Campbell-Johnson and Frank 
Owen. Whether a thing was great 
or small, he did not fail to dis- 


cuss it with his staff-officers, think- > 


ing things aloud and making his 
other men feel they were part of 
him, with the result we know. 

One of the most alert minds of . 
the time, he had an uncanny sense ` 
for the drama. It was the room in 
Birla House where Gandhiji's body. 


was yet warm with the bullet. e- 


. 7٦ " d © 
7 میرح‎ RUP ce 
RK. Ps eee, Koa ہے فیک کی‎ 










“Members of the Cabinet were in 
the room, and Mountbatten went 
in to. talk to them. I heard 
Mountbatten saying that, at their 
last interview, Gandhi had said 
that his dearest wish was to bring 
about full reconciliation between 
Nehru and Patel. On hearing this, 
they dramatically embraced each 
other,” records. Johnson. What 
an occasion for the reconciliation ! 


In his naval career endless ا‎ : 
the situations in which Moun 


batten had shown ‘initiative and if 


enterprise. His adventures in his) — 


ship the Kelly till her sinking MS P 
Crete, with. all guns firing; ur 


work as Head of Combined Opera: 


tions. in London and as Supreme ٦ 


be said of the British raj in India: 
when it transferred power to Indian . 


urgency 





The Mouatbatteus . 


^ 


OTHING in his life became 
1 him like the. leaving it" 
| wrote Shakespeare of the 
Thane of Cawdor. The same could 


ia 


hands, but the man who was the 
chief instrument of that transfer 
fitted this bill even better, in a 
different sense, inasmuch as he did 
= it in a most graceful manner. 


`` Lord Mountbatten, who is one of 
~ the great V.I-Ps scheduled to visit 
> ‘India, has almost grown a legend 
| around himself. His charm, 
^ energy and the sense of 
— he bestows on all his work—the 
~ Manchester Guardian charged him 
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As a young naval officer, Mount- 
batten showed remarkable powers ٦ 
of inventiveness in the wireless || 
sphere. He has invented many in- i 
genious electrical devices which ~~ 
are now largely used in peace and 
at.war. He has written.a couple ٦ 
of text-books for the Navy on wire- m 
less telegraphy. . He is a keen polo || 
player and has written the Intro: — 
duction to Polo under the pen — 
name of Marco. His war-time ~ 
activities -are too well-known to 
bear mention. C 

Lord Mountbatten was created Î 
an Earl ir 1947, became Vice- = 
Admiral in 1949 and Admiral in ^ — 
1053. He holds many foreign = 
orders and has many degrees from ٦ 
universities. What further glories ~ 3 
he is heir to is anybody's legiti- — 
mate guess. EC 
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Commander in S.-E. Asia, all bear 
testimony to the complete origina- 
lity of his mental cast. 

Lord Louis—his full name is 
Louis Francis Albert Victor Nicho- 
las, and ‘Dickie’ to his friends—is 
the son of Prince Louis of Batten- 
berg, the famous First Sea Lord of 
the 1914 days. At the school or 
naval college, Louis was brilliant 
neither at study nor in games. It 
has been said that he was over- 
shadowed by his talented elder 
brother. But this complex he put 
to the best advantage by exerting 
himself strenuously to become the. 
miost efficient naval officer of his 
day. He is the youngest Admiral 
in the Navy—he is but 56 today.. 


To write of Earl Mountbatten 
without Edwina, his remarkably 
talented and beautiful wife, is to 
write only half about him, for, 
between them they have woven 
the legend that is the Mountbat- 
tens. As will be presently seen, 
India has a special claim on this 
match, for, it was in a room in the 
-Viceregal Lodge at Delhi that Dickie 
Mountbatten proposed to Edwina 
‘Ashley. He had accompanied his 





cousin the Prince of Wales x ' sc QNT 
|. "Delhi in 1922 and Edwina, gran 1 EAST INDIA CORPORATION ٦ 
^... daughter of Sir Ernest A Eid LIMITED. . |. 


fabulous financier-friend 0 
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Edward VII, borrowed a hundred Factory: EC 
. pounds from her aunt to follow Mourigram (Howrah) = 


. him to. Delhi. Earlier, they hae Offs 
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PRINCESS WHO WOULD NOT SPEAK 


Was HEN, therefore, on that DENIS 3 
11| night, Gunavati was more | | . o 0 
ry than usually entertaining, In the fifth day's story, King ^ 


: . : € | Bhoja heard all about the two rival: — 
old Vikrama did not,fail to notice . courtesans Dhanavati and A 


it. So he asked impishly: “I guess, | CIR one alaka ana وت‎ King 

"& i ` r- , firamaojya came to be involve d 
ful mood today, vow expect ome ot یہو کی‎ 
i : uL ; _ help of Vikramaditya’s ghoul, 
your rich friends tos drop in to- | 


dis 
23 


4 ace 





my.‏ فی 
E‏ 
جرد eu‏ 


. Gunavati successfully foiled the at= _ 
night?" . ] tempts of her rival in discrediting 


« 


her. 
; Gunavati was touched to the | ںا‎ 1 am 
e guck; You are yery much mis. &—————-. .. 5. sS x 
taken, my lord. Once I promise I | 


~ never back out. You will come to ; E 
t; ۱ ordered that Gunavati's house and 3 
i: A Know me better by and by.” the route from her home leading =} 
E mn the meantime, old Vikrama to the palace should be decorated _ x 
» ._ had sent the invisible ghoul on à most beautifully and all équip- 2 
15 check-up on what transpired at the ments and men should be installed 7 
_ Palace that day and felt r elleved, before dawn for the entertainment کی‎ 


E he ; es Cue SO pe E of the king, his courtiers, و‎ E. 
m cause of her behaviour. timate- . ` el. +) 
END ur tes and the army personnel; | 
~ Jy he asked her, “Now, tell me, a لت‎ 
_ What do you want, for I feel you Gunavati’s home was decorated ™ 
"are in some difficulty." ۱ like a palace and the garden pee ‘ 
ONDRA y? : . i » ; a S. ud 
E Gunavati faced him up and re- like Indra's Nandana. The 7 
| ported faithfully what happened 
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of servers engaged for the occa- 
sion. The king and his.party had 
never known such preparations 
and the food they ate was so dell- 
cious that they longed to stay 
there for more days. It was some- 
thing like Sage Bharadwaja’s 
feast. After food and tambul, 
Gunavati placed at the feet of the 
king a lakh of gold coins as her 
presentation to the King. The 
King rolled his eyes in wonder. 


Dhanavati, the rival, when she 


heard the report her messengers : 


brought of her rival’s party, felt 
like a volcano. 


On the next day the two rival 
courtesans were seated in the 
King's | durbar. Dhanavati 
was bent on disgracing her rival 
made the following proposal to the 
King: 

«In the city of Pataliputra lived: 
a king by name Panchasena. He 
died leaving à daughter behind- 
This is of extraordinary 


tions on the way successfully and Š 
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makes the Princess speak three 


- words will win the hand of the gir. 
Now, I shall make my brahmin: i 
lover to do it when my rival Guna mi 


vati should agree to be shaved bald 


and be my eternal serf. If, HOW 7 


ever, my man ; and ‘her. old 
mendicant succeeds in ine mission, 
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vitees and everything was spik 


° and span before daybreak. 


When Gunavati awoke, she felt 
like Cinderella in the fairy land! 
She ran about the house like a 
lost child but every arrangement 
made her gape with wonder. She 
looked out of the balcony and the 
gay  festoons fluttering loftily 
above the entire street and. beyorid 
beckoned: to her welcome. She 
ran back and hugged the old man 
and wept, stating he was her god! 


“Now, be a good girl. Go and 
invite the King and his entourage 
to dine with you. Hurry up”, 
comforted old Vikrama, patting her 
on her shoulder. 


Changing into Her best attire, 
Gunavati ran up to the palace and 
invited the King and his party in- 
cluding the army to dine with her. 
Already the royal household had 
got scent of this invitation by the 
elaborate arches that welcomed 
passers-by on the route to her 
house, and everybody put his fin- 
ger on his nose. 


“How is it, Gunavati, that you 
have managed this elaborate pre 
parations so quickly?" asked the 
King. ; : 

‘Your Majesty, if Dhanavati 
offered. the choicest food. to YOU, 


. please be good enough to partake 


of the humble food which I m 
able to give," replied Gunavati. 


The king agreed and as he walk- 


ed, he was astonished Dy. the 


wealth of decorations and the ا‎ ` ; 
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up lodgings at a fashionable place 
and rested on the first day. On’ 
the next day, carrying some money 
he repaired to the palace where 
the  Princess-who-would-not-speak 
was said to be living. 


He rang the bell at the entrance 
to the fort. Then men at attendance 
there demanded a thousand gold 
coins as the price of entry into the 
first gate which the brahmin gave. 
They took him from there to the 
second gate where a door opened 
and three statuettes appeared. One 
of them drew a chair for him, the 
second conducted him to the chair 
and the third seated him on it and 
shaved his head clean with a bar- 
ber's razor! 

The old brahmin disgraced thus. 
ran back to Alaka overnight and. 
reported to his darling Dhanavati 
of all that happened. 


Dhanavati heaved a big sigh but. 
did not lose. courage. She said, 
"What you could not accomplish | 
can never,be accomplished by the: 
ramshackle . mendicant. Don't - 
worry," and the old man's courage: 
which had ducked returned with 
renewed vigour at the’ assurance. 
He added: “Not by that mendi- 
cant alone, none whosoever, can. 
do it; I can guarantee that.” 


After consoling each other in 
this wise, Dhanavati went to thes 
King and duly reported the failure | 
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rival Gunavati to send her mendi- - i 
cant on this mission. vos 
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I agree to be so disfigured and be- 
come her eternal slave." 


King Alakesa looked askance at 
Gunavati who had no other option 
but to accept the challenge. 


. On return home, therefore, 
Dhanavati called her brahmin-lover 
and. reported in toto the conversa- 
tion that took place in the royal 
durbar and ended, *My dear, you 
are unrivalled in your qualities of 


' the head and heart. So, it is up to 


you to go straightway to Patali- 
putra and fetch the Princess drag- 
ging her by the apron!" 


The brahmin, on hearing this 
assignment, became  visibly pale 


. and his tongue parched. He knew 
it was impossible. for him to ac- 
\ complish what had cost many ‘a 
- stalwart king their might and re- 
|. putation. 
E 4 undertake the perilous task would 


Yet his refusal to 







p no better result and so hc 


. replied with feigned boldness, “Go 
and tell the King that I: am equal 
- to the task! And tell him too that 
I want three months to do the job." 


“That is just like you, my dear," 
- replied Dhanavati smacking him on 
Eni near-bald head. 


` At the instance of Dhanavati, 
Ete King placed at the disposal of 
the old brahmin a few elephants, 
horses, transit and provision for 
Dhanavati also gave 


e p enses, 
Og le > Brahmin reached the city of 
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p - journey. 
7 im a lakh of gold coins for his 


capabilities? I am not concerned 
with any other reason except this: 1 
in the event of your failure, I shall, ~~ 
from being your slave, have to ٦ 
become the slave of Her Excellency ×٭<‎ 
Dhanavati. If you are willing to - 
accept that position for me, you - 
are perfectly at liberty to do what  . 
you like," said Gunavati. T 
“Well said!” patted the old man __ 
on the shoulders of Gunavati and | 
continued: “For your sake I shall ٦ 
no doubt attempt the difficult task, | 
but mind you,. I can’t guarantee. - 



















Now, go and tell the King that I 
am going to Pataliputra tomorrow ~~~ 
and get from him a palanquine, a وت‎ 
few horses and other necessaries. 7 
Tell him I will require 45 days for __ 
the work." 7 کت‎ 


«I am going this instant, but — 
listen, if you do not return on the — 
46th day, you may be certain that — 
I shall have become food for agni; | 
said Gunavati. | C 

According to plan, on the mor 
row, the old man put on new robes | 
of ochre colqur and ascending the ES 
palanquine, left for Pataliputra in: 
quest of the Princess-who-would- | 
not-speak. - SE 
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The king thereupon 'sent for 


.Gunavati and told her: * You will 


remember Dhanavati sent her man 
to Pataliputra. He has returned 
disgraced and he confesses the 
failure of his-task. Now, it is your 
chance to send your man to do it. 
If he turns up with the Princess 
successfully, all glory to you, for 
Dhanavati will forfeit to you not 
only her freedom, but her entire 
wealth. I think you are in honour 
bound to send your man on the 
mission." 


Bowing acquiescence, she return- 
ed home and told her old man ali 


about the Princess of Pataliputra, 


the conditions for winning her and 
the failure on the part of Guna- 
vati's brahmin. She ended, “The 
king has ordered me to send you 
on that quest. If you return suc- 
cessfully, all glory to me. If you 
fail, I have to become a slave ٤٥ 
my bitterest enemy." 


"My Girl! Don't you, know that 
the quest on this princess is more 
difficult than that of the Golden 
Fleece and many are the Ulysses 
that have lost their all at it? You 
have been a fool to agree to it and 
the worst part of it, is that, I am 
the party that is involved most in 
this game," replied the old man. 


“My lord, don’t try to fool me 
thus. Whoever has measured your 
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Famous for: 


QUALITY AND DURABILITY. is 


Managing Agents: 
PODAR SONS, LIMITED. 


i “Podar Chambers”. 
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` 
AI AS 
d BETAS: ٦: 
AD Ho , Am 
ESL is: ELS ai oi 
Gey z ven 


To achieve the object. 
of the Five Year Plans s 


ls absolutely necessary. 
سا‎ J. K GROUP la 


Cou سا مد ساد‎ progress. 
year the Group 
is adding new Industries 


` J.K. INDUSTRIES 


KANPUR 6 BOMBAY ٠.٠ CALCUTTA 


‘THE UNITED SALT-WORKS & INDUSTRIES, LTD. 


Head Office: 121/125, Medows St., Bombay 1. © 
Branch Office: 12, Dalhousie Sar., East, Calcutta. 


۱ Board of Directors : "aC 
‘Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, . | Shri Manilal Dhanji, Bar-at-Law, 
"KBE, CIE, ( des » Dinshaw H. C. Dinshaw, OBE, 
"Shri R. G. Saraiya, OBE, V.C, » Nusserwanji H. C. Dinshaw, 
E H. ‘Maharao Shri Madansinhji o » Ramesh R. Saraiya, B Com., 
: Cite » B. H. Reporter,: — 


` « Business Manager & Secretary : Kantilal M. Thakore. 
Salt- Works at: 
SHAIKH ` OTHMAN, ADEN :—Exporting Salt to India upto 1950 and 
since then to Japan and ‘East Africa 
 KANDLA (Kutch) SALT-WORKS: The Biggest and. Model Salt-. 
`. .- Works in India producing best quality SUPERFINE & 
` - ¦` KURKUTCH Salt and Exporting same to: ` / 
CALCUTTA, JAPAN and By Rail to UTTER PRADESH under 
PREFERENTIAL TRAFFIC and to BIHAR and DELHI under 
ORDINARY TRAFFIC. . 


: S CBE Nominee for UTTAR ‘PRADESH 


] HUN. J AMN ADAS SRINIWAS LIMITED., 
: ASALT uc ro SASK Tel. 34-1208 & cee 
S, Muktaram Babu’ s St, Calcutta. 
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WHEN COOKED IN | وک‎ 

Ist QUALITY VANASPATI : E 

To bring out the appetising flavour in food, always use IST QUALITY A 
VANASPATI the finest in Vanaspatis prepared under ideal scientific. IO 1 

T conditions from best materials. It is pure, fresh and nourishing and f = < 
| supplies the energy-giving fat essential for good health. zi 5 D 


from al! leading grocers. 
GANESH FLOUR MILLS CO. .LTD., 
5 : Delhi & Kanpur. 
THE ENERGY GIVING FAT ESSENTIAL FOR BALANCED DIET 


Available in 5, I0, and 36 Ibs sealed tins : a E 
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Books by Sri T. Srinivasa uU ٦ 


1 
Y" 


l. RAMAYANA SARAVALI, 
` ~ (Sanskrit-Tamil) i یی‎ 
Foreword by Justice Sri S. Varadachariar. Rs. 2—0—0 


2. "RAMAYANA MUKTAVALI, 
| . (Sanskrit-English) 
(Telugu Script) j? ۱ NOU got 
` Foreword-by Justice M. Patanjali Sastri. Rs. 2—0—0 


3. RAMAYANA DYNAMO, | un E 
. (Sanskrit: English) ۱ ا ان‎ S EC | ae 
| Introduction: by Sri U. N. Dhebar. Rs. 0—12—0 (fT 

Shop (Postage, Tetra) cp‏ ام pug‏ یا ا 
For copies apply to _ ۱ ۱‏ ` 
THE INDIAN. INDUSTRIALS ZUM‏ 
RO Esplanade, Madras. - M.‏ 
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x Two Books for the Times x 


L FUNDAMENTAL UNITY OF INDIA, 
by Radha Kumud Mookerji 


Re. 1-12-0 
(Postage extra) 





"Dr. Mookerji shows in this little book hów, even in the Vedas, we || 1 
find evidence of the Rishis having arrived at a clear consciousness of 7 
the unity of their homeland from the river Kabul to the Ganges. It É 
extended to the South in the time of the Epics and the Puranas. From || E 
Mauryan times, the country as a whole from the seas to the Himalayas | : 
came to be visualized. Geographical unity was made the basis of political | E 
unity in the dynamic idea of the Chakravarti. 'The nanies of the moun- 
tains, rivers and holy cities were included in the daily devctions of the 
common people, so that the land came to be fused with their higher life 
in a spiritual nationalism." 
: —Aryan Path 


L GEOGRAPHICAL FACTORS IN INDIAN HISTORY, 
by Sardar K. M. Panikkar 


Re. 0 
(Postage extra) 





- _ “It examines in detail the effects of geography on the shaping of 
India's history — a subject which has so far not received much detailed. 
attention and it draws prominent attention to the strength and weakness 
ا ا‎ s of India arising from her geography....The book.is one of the most 
پا‎ thought-provoking essays we have read." 

bots TO nee —Federated India 


|. Available from all leading booksellers or direct from : 


BHARATIYA VIDYA BHAVAN | 
s | (Book Sales Division) — ; 
2 Chowpatty Road, Bombay. 7. in 
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Read 


| ^ NAVANEET 
x (Hindi Digest) 


The Best Monthly cultural- fare culled 
from the best ancient and modern arts, 
science and نا‎ 


Available at dl railway stalls ‘and 

2 agents everywhere in India. 

۱ | * 

Re, ]/- per copy ae 10/- Annual — 
۱ 3 


N AVANEET  PRAKASHAN 1 LTD. 


1 B | | 341, TARDEO, BOMBAY 7. 
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MUNSHI SAHITYA 


Shri K. M. Munshi occupies an honoured place in the field of 
modern Gujarati literature. The works of Shri Munshiji and 
Srimati Lilavati Munshi number nearly about sixty. Among 
them are social and historical novels, stories, plays, social and 
historical, biographies, political, philosophical 'and miscellaneous 
writings. 'Their works in Gujarati are available from Gurjar 
Granth-Ratna Karyalaya, Ahmedabad. Several of Shri Munshiji's 
works have been translated into Hindi and these are available 
from Rajkamal Publications Ltd. Bombay and Delhi. The 
following works are in English. 


Gujarat & Its Literature (New maton Rs. 6/- 

Imperial Gurjaras . Rs. 15/- 

Ruin That Britain Wrought Jis és Rs. 2/8 
Creative Art of Life... xe 8 Rs. 2/8 
Bhagavad Gita & Modern Life .. کی‎ Rs. 1/12 
Bhagavad Gita—An Approach As. S/- 

Somnath: The Shrine Eternal .. zi Rs. 1/12 
Sparks from the Anvil .. jd c Rs. 1/12 
To Badrinath .. Rs. 1/12 
Janu's Death & Other ‘Kulapati’ s Letters Rs. 1/12 


and also “I Follow the Mahatma", “Early Aryans of Gujarat", 


“Gandhi the Master’, & “Linguistic Provinces & the Future of 


Bombay". 
SINGHI JAIN SERIES 


General Editor: Acharya Jinavijayaji Muni 
کی‎ AON 0606 of Mer utungacharya, Sanskrit text, 
ts 


; 10 01070 00700071071 090007 ‘aha, a collection of many historical 
prabandhas, Rs. 7 


Prabvai idhakosha of Rajashekhar asuri, Sanskrit text, Intro- 
duction etc. in Hindi. . Rs. 6. 


Vividhatirihakalpa of Jinabhadrasuri, historical description . 


by S. Ramakrishnan and printed and published by him for the: Bharatiya ' ke 
Yos. Bhavan at the ‘Associated "Advertisers & Printers Ltd. 505 Arthur Road, ae 
erm 7. Mg. Editor: J. H. Dave. E 


of Jain places of pilgrimage, Rs. 6. 


Devanandamahakavya of Meghavi ijayopadhyaya, historical 
poem T the samasyas of Magha, ed. Pandit Bechardas 
oshi, 5 


` BHARATIYA ‘VIDYA BHAVAN. 


"CHAUPATTY, BOMBAY 7. 





. *Akhand Hindustan”, "Changing Shape ‘in Indian Politics", 


' Edited 








Yes, they have every reason to be proud of 
their possession, On the road, or parked any 
where, the Landmaster's sleek, streamlined elegance 
draws admiring glances. And it is ideal for the 
family, too: there is ample room for five adults — 
even six—and all-round visibility that thrills the 
kids. The family-size luggage boot holds a surprisingly 
large amount of luggage and the money-saving 
14 HP engine is easy on the purse. 
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THE ORIENT PAPER MILLS LTD. 


MANUFACTURE 


For Packing: - For Writing and Printing: 


(a) M. G. Ribbed Kraft (a) White Printing 
(b) M. G. Unribbed Kraft (b) Cream-laid 
(c) Waterproof Kraft (c) :Semi-bleached 
(d) Crepe Kraft (d) Unbleached 


FOR PACKING AND WRAPPING 


Brown Wrapping 


: For Making Boxes, Cartons, etc. 

(a) Carton Board (e) Duplex 

(b) M. G. Grey Board , (f) ‘ Cartridge 
(c) M. F. Grey Board (g): Ticket Board 
(d) Triplex (h) Cover Board 


ORIENT PAPER MILLS LTD. 


Managing Agents— BIRLA BROTHERS LTD. 
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Tire), nee مہوت و‎ og ee p وو‎ if نس‎ nmt ٠> 


TO SOLVE ALL YOUR PROBLEMS IN LETTER PRESS 
AND COLOUR PRINTING 


Services available 
of 


The Associated Advertisers & Printers Ltd. 


505, Arthur Road, Tardeo, 
BOMBAY-7 


Printers for 
- THE BOMBAY TELEPHONE _ DIRECIORY 


THE BHARATIYA VIDYA BHAVAN 
THE NAVANEET 


And various other clients from Industrial, Commercial. 
Cultural and Publishing Houses. 
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Morton's are not only suceulent, delicious sweets, but 
also contain nourishing, energy foods like milk, butter, 
glucose and sugar. You and your 
children: can eat them without 
restriction because while giving 
„you pleasure, they fortify you with 
extra energy, too. 
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A Rare Gift-Book | A Precious ‘Keepsake 7 
An Interesting Study ۱ B. 


SAGA OF INDIAN SCULPTURE 


(B.C. 3500 to AD. 1800) - 
e. by 
SRI K. M. MUNSHI 
A new appraisal of the masterpieces of Indian art and 
sculpture through the ages. Printed beautifully on excellent 
paper, the book will carry nearly 250 illustrations being the 


best specimen of Indian art from the earliest times, some of 
them published for the first time. - dein estes 


. Text on Superior White Antique Paper 
Plates on Superior Art Paper 
Crown 4vo. p.p. 350 (approx.) 

LIMITED EDITION 
_. Price Hs. 15/- (Postage extra) 
Will be out before 30th April 1956. : 


Note: (a) Members of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, . 


and its centres at New Delhi, Allahabad and Kanpur; 
(b) Members of the Sanskrit Vishva Parishad, (c) Mem- 
bers of the BHAVAN'S BOOK UNIVERSITY, and (d) 
Subscribers of the BHAVAN'S JOURNAL will be given 
a special discount of 25% on the above price if the 
order is registered before the 25th March 1956 along 
with an advance remittance of Hs. 5/- per copy. — 


BHARATIYA VIDYA BHAVAN 
` Chaupatty Road, Bombay 7. 
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ay The newest thing about the new Dodge is and bottom to give a wider view all round. 

^ 2 its FORWARD LOOK, at least 10 inches Every Dodge car is fitted with tubeless 

pies longer, at least 2 inches lower. Extended-  tyres-which come as standard equipment, 
vision windshield wraps around at top without any extra charge. 
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d It is on the Earth that men offer sacrifice and well _ E 
EC prepared. oblation to the Gods; on the Earth it is that - AUR 
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Kk The Russian Leaders * A Visit To The Taj 
d Marshal Tito’s Visit ^ The Roorkee 


Convocation 


Raj Bhavan, Lucknow, 3 


My YOUNG FRIEND, 25 پٹ‎ Marcu 25, 1956. E 


N November 17th, I went to of proportion was generally lacke. X 
Agra to receive Marshal Bul- ing. E 
ganin, the Russian Prime i 


: Local officials were busy arrang- ı 
' Minister, and Mr. Khrushchev, the 
Secretary of the U.S.S.R. Com- ing things, consulting the Protocol - 


an ہے‎ 3 » 
amunist Party. Two days later, I d debating on fine points of pro’ 


> : cedure, while Indian and Russian 
00۲ e Convocation of officers came over from Delhi, each + 


one bringing new light to bear on. 


; The couple of days preceding ‘the problems. 

the visit of the Soviet leaders were : * oie 
ںی‎ People brought presents 

- of all sorts, quite a few of which Ultimately, on the 20th at 8. 15 
sp. had to reject. Several groups a.m. we went to the Kheria mili (S 
- wanted to give receptions to the tary aerodrome to receive the 
- distinguished leaders but there guests: The party : which accom- _ 
i: was going to be no time for them. panied them .. had arrived by 
- "Various leading persons were com- earlier aeroplanes. Marshal Bul: © 
. plaining that they had not been ganin and Mr. Krushchev were to 
5 „given enough seats for tlie recep-. come by the last plane, but they 
tion, and I had to lend a sympathe-. came in the last but one. On: 
Ec. to their Jaments. A sense their arrival fat the aerodrome, » I 
uo l i اس ات کپ وو‎ JL - T Bec 
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mous sun-flowers, each quarter of Ais 
a :pound in weight. At times, - 


though it were the shield of a ~~ 
knight in some medieval tourna- 
ment and Khrushchev put on a | 
pair of glasses to prevent injury ~ 
to his eyes. I also received an un- | 
justifiable share of flowers—for | 
they were not for me—and had. ~ 
constantly to hold up my hands ٦ 
to save my spectacles. 
























It was a lively crowd and bene- 
ath bombardment of blossoms the © 
guests also contrived to look as 
cheerful as they could. k, 


We drove directly to the Taj ~ 
Mahal, one of the Seven Wonders a 
of the world. The representa: | 
tive of the Archaeological Depart 
ment was there to tell the guests m 
all about it and interpreters stood 
in readiness to translate all-that = 
was said. The guests did their S 
heroic utmost to absorb the. volu- .. c AMA 
minous information that 
poured into their ears. 


bald head Besse he EA 72 
heavily as befits a member of the > 


aristocracy of the ` 
His .face always wore a' broad 224 
smile. His comments seemed gr 


simple or witty, but his questions. 2 
were pointed and his remarks. 1- | 


meaningful, while his eyes صا‎ 


ed to show: that he was enjoy! ing 


them. ; e 


- the poor Marshal held his hat as 
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garlanded them both and Mummy 
presented them with bouquets. 
Then followed the introduction. 


My instructions were clear: 
Marshal Bulganin and Mr. Kru- 
shchev were both to be treated as 
equals. So, while returning from 
the aerodrome, I sat in the middle, 
with the Marshal on my.right and 
Khrushchev’ on my left. The 
Russian interpreter—also a highly 
placed Security. Officer as well—sat 
neside the driver. 


Then began our little battle of 
languages. It was like an exami- 
nation of witnesses on the Original 
Side of the Bombay, High Court, 
where the counsel puts. a question 
in English, the interpreter trans-. 


lates it into Gujarati, the witness * 
.answers in Gujarati and the inter- 


preter translates the Gujarati re- 
ply into English for the benefit of 
the counsel. So I was at the fami- 
liar game once again. 


As we passed through the town, 
both sides of the streets were full 
of people with an unlimited supply 
of flowers. Everyone appeared to 
be anxious that the guests should 
and truly receive the 
flowers that were flung by him 
or her at the car. A number of 


- youngsters went so far as to roll 
` the garlands up into balls and 


send them hurtling through the 
air as if the three of us were 
the stumps to be dislodged in a 
game of cricket. ` A : 

The flowers’ came. without 
‘Once we were hit by enor- 


ju 
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We ascended the steps to the 
balcony in which Jehangir and 


- Shahjehan had sat on the peacock 


throne to address brilliant gather- 
ings of nobles with glistening tur- 
bans and diamond-studded swords, 
and to listen to the recitation of 
their works by poets in mellife- 
rous Persian. The guardian angel 
of the old throne-room must have 
been shocked at what happened 
when we invaded its august 
interior. 

We sat in ordinary chairs. A big 
gathering, drab and prosaic, sat 
in front of us. On its behalf I gave 
small presents to. the guests. : 
Among them were two old-style ~ 
gold-embroidered caps of Agra _ 
make. E. 

When I offered these caps. to 
the guests, I asked them. with 


some  hesitation whether they 
would like to put them on. “Cer = 
tainly” replied Khrushchev. ٦ 


therefore placed the caps on the _ 
heads of the visitors. They laugh: ~ 
ed. The audience applauded. — 
With the broadest of broad’ smiles | 
on their faces the guests bowed 3 
to the audience. Yet more and _ 
more applause followed. Came-- 
ras flashed, while cap on head, ^ 
Khrushchev thanked the citlzens 18 
of Agra. 


The distinguished Russian ja 1 
ders were my guests at luncheon. 3 : 







ty of subjects, of course through 3 
interpreters. The only lady in 5 
the party was Madam. Rahamat 3 E 


_ have been a drinking bowl for the: 


Both visitors looked at the Taj 
irom many angles. Khrushchev 
turned to me and said: "It is very 
much to be admired, but it is the 
product of slave labour.” He re- 
peated the same remark in a 
speech which he made later. 


I tried to convey to him that the 


generous emperor maintained 
20,000 artists from all over Asia 
for seventeen years in a lavish 
manner to’ build this peerless 
monument to: his lady-love. I 
wonder whether my remark pass- 
ed the barrier of the interpreter. 


In one of the little speeches 
which Marshal Bulganin made, he 
thanked me for my nospitality. 
` Khrushchev repeated more than 
once that he was a miner, never- 
theless he did not lack chivalry 
for he immediately took the micrc- 
phone from the hands of the 
Marshal in order to express his 

` gratitude to “Madame Munshi”. 


* 


~ We then visited the, Fort of 
Akbar, where the guests were 
shown the place in which Shahje- 
han was imprisoned and the little 
mirror in. which he could see the 
reflection of his beloved Taj. But 
‘what interested the guests more 
than anything else was a giant 
Stone bowl. They wanted to 


No one could answer accurately. 


; d SA -know exactly what it was for. 


dE Î hazarded the guess that it might 


, elephants! i 
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Charkha, and the support’ which 
the U.P. Government is giving to 
Cottage Industries. - 


When I saw my guests off with 
hearty handshakes at the aero- 
drome, I was given a hearty in- 
vitation to visit Russia. 


The Russian leaders, in pursuit 


of their world policy, had come to - 


make love to our people and they 
knew how to do it. At the same 
time, they are convinced that their 
way of life is superior to ours and 
that we have much to learn from 
them. > 


We learnt many things from tne 
visitors. I have little doubt that 
they also have learnt a few 
things: how a colonial power could 


gracefully relinquish its hold over _ 


its possessions, leaving it free to 
develop on its own lines; how the 
Indian masses, without being 
regimented, could give a hearty 


reception to a foreign visitor; and ! 


sow. 


2e | 


& v. ۹ 
* 
B MEL یھ‎ 
ADT d 


۰ m, ^ P. k 
PERDENTE ا کو‎ A 
و‎ Er ae کو ہیں سو ہف اف‎ 
À مہ‎ orm. M دوہ‎ 


| qe قا‎ 2f 4 ; . 
m^ s. ^ 
A شا‎ te 


how a backward but free: country ~ 
in seven years, can make rapid. 


progress without paying any price 


in human suffering or cuit 


destruction. 


This is perhaps. the first occa- 


sion on which our people have 


been called upon to offer collective 7 
hospitality to distinguished foreig- ^ 


ners and they did. it with great 


discipline. They were keen to mi 
return the tremendous welcome | 


which the Russian’ people had 
given to Panditji. 


® 
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In talking to her I 
drew upon my none too good 
knowledge of highly  Persianised 
Urdu. She spoke fluent Persian. 
Next to her was seated one of our 
Ministers, who had said that he 
knew Urdu, but ‘Kam, Kam’. Bet- 
ween Persian and Urdu, we tried 
to enlighten each other, but the 
light which we threw on the sub- 
ject-matter of our talk was rather 
dim. 


Mummy asked Marshal Bul- 
gain how. many children he had. 
He said “Two”. Immediately 
Khrushchev broke in with "I am 
a bourgeosie. I have five.” “I 
am your brother in calamity. fun 
said *I have the same number". 
We all laughed. 


We exchanged EE by 
making appropriate speeches. I 
spoke in Hindi of India's friendly 
relations with all the nations of 
the . world. Marshal Bulganin 
pledged the eternal friendship of 
Russia for India in Russian: 


. “friendship in light and darkness 


and even in calamity." 


Khrushchev's speech was about 
industrialisation. When I present- 
ed our Russian guests with a 
miniature Taj, I said: "This is the 
handicraft speciality of Agra,” 
whereupon Khrushchev came out 
“Oh, it is the 


industrial pro- 
ducts.” 


'" My mind naturally went back 
to Gandhiji and his love for the 


x 0 4 A » 
Ss Soe اسیو ور‎ 


. Uzbekistan. 


- with the remark: 
» result of one man's labour. There 
‘is nothing like 
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rate in U.P. The Principals and 4 1 
teachers of the affiliated colleges , 
feel a personal responsibility for 
running them whereas a residen- 
tial university is like a radar- 
driven machine; it is expected to 
run by itself. 


There was a new Vice-Chancel. | 
lor at Agra. The Hindi Institute _ 
which I helped to establish there 1 
has begun to work under enthu- 3 
siastic teachers. A school of Social 


sciences will soon have been ` 
established. Agra University is - 
looking up. VER 


I also attended the usuai func 
tions which are held during Con. d : 
vocation Week. As usual, the 4 
most enjoyable of these was the - 






"t 






College at-Dayalbagh. The specum 
ly prepared topical skit was by " 
the two lady teachers who acted ` 
in it themselves as peasant women » 
from the Rohtak district and it was, 
as usual, uproarlously enjoyable.. : E! 
A. 
From Agra I went by the night > 
train to Delhi. where I was to. 
spend a day on my way to Roor- E | 
kee. When I arrived there on A 
the 24th, after two successive 3 
nights in train, I again felt as. de € 
flated as a punctured tyre! So I 
got into bed to - work off my, P. 
arrears of sleep. و‎ 
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The University of Roorkee ds 







"University. The. climate, - Er 


, dramatic entertainment staged i X4 
‘the young ladies of the Teachers’ 1 


like a well-conducted Wester 
is” decidedly better than in the 


Eu ential کا ا ا‎ any. time of the year, is: fing, the cam 


ane E 


14, 


After the Russian leaders had 

A left, my mind naturally went back 
7 to the visit of another distinguish- 
کے‎ ed European leader, Marshal Tito. 
who had also spent an entire day 


! with us at Agra. For several 
hours, we were in the same car. 
E Though a masterful personality, 
E he carried himself with a disarm- 
8 ing amiability and I soon felt as 
E if we had known each سپ‎ for 


= years. 

} Mummy and I plied him with 
all sorts of questions, some of 
which verged on the inconvenient. 
For so formidable a leader, his 
answers. were characterised by a 
- rare frankness. At no time did 
— 7 "we feel that we were talking to 
f zs ` "the maker and leader of a revolu- 
4 - tion, or to the architect and head 
V of: a nation which had  resisted 
A EU powers with success. 


Marshal Titos remarks were 
irem shrewd. -He had a 
ues grasp of the world situation 
and described it aptly. Above all. 
um E we felt as though he were a friend 
mE x n the midst of old friends. 

E | »v 

The Convocation of Agra Uni- 
versity on November 22nd passed 
- off with due solemnity. -In deli- 
_ vering the Convocation Address, 


E . Justice Chandrasekhara Aiyar 
. lashed out at indiscipline. | 


Hn 23 
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7 ۔‎ I haye come to the conclusion 
^: that. discipline in affiliated. colleges 
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The Convocation : of ' Roorkee | یت‎ 


gineeers of the north with an oc. ~ 
casion for staging a re-union. . To - 
them it is a sort of the Olympias 
Games of ancient Greece. Some E 
of them happen to occupy € E 
positions in - the engineering _ 
world and are legitimately proud _ 
of their old Thomson College of E ۶ E 
Civil Engineering. IM 

Roorkee University is now firm- D 
ly set on its.path as not only an | 
al-India, but an international | 
centre. To re-build India we want ~ 
more and more engineers. With the — 
Second Five Year Plan, we must _ 


sity, and I have little doubt that if A 
pride to the country. : نے‎ d 


Yours sincerely, - یر‎ 1 


mon y 
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University provides the Indian موہ‎ Bs 


an old structure, has an^ 


.give full support to this Univer- _ ve 2 


we do, it will prove a: source ot Nu 
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pus beautiful, with the Himalayan 
snows visible in the distance. . 


The main building of the Univer- 
sity, 
aristocratic look. The students 
are well-behaved. Sri Khosla, the 
most distinguished of our en- 
gineers and himself the product: of 
this University, is the Vice-Chan- 
cellor. Under him the University 


has been developing fast which. 


shows how one man with vision 
and drive can lift an institution to 


the skies. 
On November 25th, Panditji inau- 
gurated the Water Resources 


Development Training Centre for 
students from Africa and Asian 
countries. This had evidently 


been decided upon at the Bandung 


Conference. x 
Panditji.also opened a.swimming 


pool, part of which was made by © 


the shramdan of the students. 
Besides this, several large build- 
ings for the housing of libraries 
are springing up. 
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The Gita ideal of redemption of the sinner is the EE 
most glorious part of all great religions. In this 
historical anecdote, the author who is a saint, living 
in Brindaban, illustrates, how by the- grace of God 






























Then, as the Idol stood before 
him, followed the hear trendien A 
appeal of the great Acharya to — 
Lord Ranganathji:— : 


*Father! Thy mercy is reserved _ 
for sinners. We err and You for- 
give—that is Thy "تھسا‎ 
(nature). Here is a jiva (soul) - 
‘who will revert to a pious life ift 
the glances that bewitched Sri Sita ' 
and stole the heart of the Gopis © 
be but once cast on this young - 
man! .I offer the fruit of all my | 
penances—if they are worth any- 
thing—to secure this boon of ON 
Thee." : 0 | 


The Idol moved—the very Lon d | 
appeared: and shot a. glance D. | 
Dhanurdas, who, bewitched, sank i 
into the arms of Sri Famanuja 
and the Jost soul ‘was Tec 


Qi pla... Jti‏ ملا در 


Aou . bt 
7 “8 pists وھ‎ P Sy af + te m 

- Y 1 s “4 رر‎ 
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Ae -gold was created out of clay. 


well for ever to the sensual attach E. 
ment.to this woman." 


Tdi Wt it would of course he NES 


Ie Js M QA SN e 7 Fe v e ۹ 
۱ PEREAS PERR TAIE DTE i ets ate horn 


SHE occasion is memorable. 


Î The street is crowded to wit- 
Ulness the Idol of Lord Rang- 
. nath as it passes by. On this parti- 
cular day Sri Ramanujacharya is 
amongst the spectators. Suddenly 
he is startled by a unique sight. 
0 Cphanurdas the local millionaire is - 
^. * walking with his face towards the 
-prostitute Hemangana. over whom 
~ he holds an umbrella while his 
|` back is.towards the Idol! 
!—  - Seeing this affront shown to the 
٣ Lord, Sri Ramanujacharya faced 
~ him. with the question “What 
charm in this lady has attracted 
you so much that all. sense of de- 
» cency and decorum has left you?" 


x I E. - Dhanurdas replied, "The beauty 

X PAGE her eyes". 

Ex (SH Ramanuja ۰ remonstrated, 

| Qui HERI “What if I show you better 
TER 'eyes than these?" 

Zi 0 ks "Thereupon, Dhanurdas replied, - 
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became the Great Saint, the favou- 
rite of the Vaishnavas! 


As in the East so in the West— 
indeed all over the world—the 
sinners in their repentant 
moments have become the reci- 
pients of the greatest grace of the 
Lord and the Saints. Thias of 
Alexandria, Ambapali of India and 


another reputed Magdalene of 
Syria all bear witness to this 
Truth. 
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She came forward and addressed 
Sri Ramanuja: “Master, if sin 
draws the Lord’s compassion, I am 
more entitled to His Grace than 
my paramour, whom I dragged in- 
to by net.” Thus pleaded Heman- 
gana with tear-bedimmed eyes: 


The compassion of the Swami 
made him make a second similar 
appeal and a second time followed 
the Lord’s Grace; the Magdalene 
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If anyone considers all the evi- 
dence of intention of life here and : 
on the stars out there, and fails to`: 
come to the belief that a higher 
power directs all, if he comes only 
to atheism, ít is because the mind 


dence is already closed by bias or ١ 
ill-balanced by emotion or upset by ~ 
suffering or too extroverted by the . 
body's senses or faulty in some ٢ 
other way. NU 

The world is not bereft, like a 4 
corpse, of life and sense. It has- Ud 
both. There is within and behind © 
every bit of it, even when undiscer- s E 
ned by us, a directing Mind, a gov- , ~ 
erning .spiritual principle. This : 
everywhere-present principle of life: 
and the creative cosmic power are | 
one and the same—-God. 

In both stars and men we see the” 
sign. or evidence of.its. "incompar-. - 
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ly scratches the surface of phi- 

- losophy he may become an 

atheist. But if he digs a deep shaft 

-into it he will become completely 
convinced of God's existence. 

` Since a crystal, a flower, and a 

- human body all follow the same 

law of development by stages and 

_, since these stages and their forms 

show an intelligence behind them 

T infinitely. beyond that of man's, he 

— who denies its existence is emo- 

~ ‘tionally prejudiced rather than in- 
tellectually penetrative. 

‘If he could consider without Such 

2 prejudice and deeply enough the 

T nature and: usefulness of the four 











© seasons, the creative power of the. 


b. 'sun and the travels of the planets, 


‘There is .no. chance in all و‎ 
able intelligence and unbelievable . 







‘he ‘would have to add law to this 
: ^. Intelligent rulership of the uni- 
2 Versei 
these things. 
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but no one. will ever.be able to : P 


strip the Infinite and Absolute Ori- ٠٠ 
gin of its mystery. E 
There are some truths which i 
grow stale by reiteration but this — 
is not one of them. It is the Un- — 
known because it is the Alone, the 7٦ 
Unique, the One without a second. 
There are no two realities, hence’ 
we read in the Bible, *He is God; 
there is none else beside Him." er 
If the first cause of this world ~~ 
were itself born of something else e 
then it would also be the second ~ 
cause—a numerical reckoning | 
which is mathematically impossible. ~ 
Men have only touched upon its ٦ 
appearances and never grasped its ٦ 
true and essential nature, To bow ٦ 
the head in confessed ignorance of Î 
the real nature of that Power is 
something which the greatest sage | 
must do just as much as the. most ٢٦ 
untutored savage. It is not only © 
a dignified humility, it is also prac ___ 
tical wisdom which makes him ٦ 
this. He. knows that even the best ٦ 
of human perceptions are too nar- | 
row to take in what must for ever ا‎ 
remain outside them, and therefore _ 
it is more profitable to apply them — u 
where they can hope to gain know 
ledge. It could not be what it سی‎ ^ 
unique in every way—if it could be ~ 
directly known and brought within - 
the range of personal experienci m 
We shall never understand - 
true intellectual concept of God. wn EC 
less we first understand the. two- 
fold nature of the divine Mystery "m ^ 
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It is in its most abstract and most s 


بھی 


1 Contd on page 23) E 
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In such a boundless cosmos, sus-. 


-under universal law but under per- 
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omnipotence. Its laws are ever 
i present but human sense knows 
j them only by thé effects they pro- 
duce in this, world of form, time 
and space. If the universe were 
quite lawless, if universal events 
i and movements, such as the sun’s 
ا‎ rising and the seed's growth, hap- 
pened in a merely haphazard way, 
it could hardly go on with its exis- 
tence. 

Even those microscopically tiny 
organisms we call cells, out of 
which plant, animal and human 
bodies are built up, contain latently 
and -will develop eventually, the. 
mentality and characteristics of 
man himself. And this they will 
do in conformity with a perfect 
pattern, by orderly stages and 

' through millions of rebirths. 

And yet men everywhere try to 
drag God down to their own little- 
ness! : . 

.What is that Power? Is it a 
Thing or a Person? It is neither, 
and those who think otherwise are 
deceiving themselves. Philosophy 
holds that Mind is this one .Ulti- 

"mate reality. God is Mind, and is 
= . everywhere. Only an impersonal 
— Mind could be.everywhere present 
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taining every kind of personal life 
as it does. God's creatures could 
X. hot be other than personalized; but 

` God itself could not be. If It were, 
then the planets would not rotate 


_ sonal whim! | 
< Some : may incline. to doubt its 
existence, others may ats deny it, 
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the real soul behind the outwardly ~ 
material appearances and this | 
power of correct judgment and dis- 
crimination is its unique feature. 3 
The crooked intellect becomes evi | 
dent in a variety of ways and in 1 
the colours of the mind. When the ٦ 
intellect accentuates the charity | 
motif, it may be described as daya- ~ 
buddhi; when of ill-will and hatred; | 
dwesha-buddhi. Thus, when seve | 
ral aspects of the same intellect | 
(buddhi), pull the individual in all 4 
directions and tear his personality ^ 
into pieces, vanity, frustration, 1 
weakness and waste of all his ef | 
forts and actions results and with | 
these thousand and one psycholo: 3 
gical distractions he becomes HE 
capable of producing even a mod 
cum of constructive or worth-while ~ 
effort. But a clear and unsullied | 
or pure intelligence ( shuddha-bud- ~ 
dhi), or prajna provides the correct 
leads to follow. . The reason for: this! a 
is that Shuddha-buddhi or projna d 
has no distinctive label or colour, | 
no cause to espouse, no axe to 
grind. It is like the-thermometer, _ 
which shows the fever in others c) 
but is not itself febrile, = 


“Crom, n. Sthithaprajnal 4 
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LC 

s . Vinobaji 

EC Prajna (wisdom), the exotic ex- 
" pression of the Gita, is full of mean- 
` ing and emphatic significance. Bud- 
m ` _ dhi (intelligence) is a general term 
a. which expresses itself through 


the phases and moods of the mind. 
The mental turns and twists of’ a 
man, are the reflexions of buddhi 
and derives aid therefrom. | In a 
sense, they represent the multi-col- 





T owed nature of his intellect. 
í — Such a multi-coloured intellect can- 
~ not comprehend a pure and spot- 
Ü ~; less concept of the Spirit. When 
"the intellect is trained to pierce 
* through maya (illusion) and its 











i 7 kaleidoscopic changes, the actions 
* and reactions of outward appear- 
— ances and the colours of the pro- 
* found psychological ^ concepts, 
1 . when this discriminating power be- 
۴ comes the sign of the intellect, 
mes: 1 then will that man live and act on 
` the foundation of pure knowledge. 
b. "That is the psychological state cal- 
| رز‎ 7 m. ‘led prajna. -Prajna is ever cool, 
2 “collected, and. ای‎ nied 
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! To To | 
| His Grace The Count Leo P. M. Das Sharma, 
Tolstoy, Chandeni, Dist. Moradabad, 


i : United. Provinces, 
Moscow. India. 


Sir, + Dear Sir,- 


| — You wil highly ob- mmm. 
| lige me if you will C ا‎ 1. Iam not a Christian 


kindly give me the fo- Z4 “ >. QN in the accepted: 


I . . . 7 f یہ‎ ۱ jT s - 
i lowing informations as / 1 Cai meaning of the ٦ 
A i VN ^. ~ ` ہم‎ 


: QUA i 

; they are required fora / %5 S ٣۷ word: 
j religious discussion. {| Zel DS ! 2 AN 
| The discussion is post- | REY SRE | 2. I belong to ‘no ; 
| poned until the receipt | fo r eae Church. \. 

: ۱ e مآ(‎ ww appli ceed 7 « A ; 
|. of these informations. (5, noir s NE 
| D 
1 


e. otis X fi f Es IST M z ^ . 
1. Are youa Christian? — yu, جم‎ y . 8. I don’t believe in the’ 


2. If so, to what Neat » divinity of Christ. 
i Church do you þe- SS - d and in all the mira- ANM 

i ; eons! Leo Tolstoy cles which are attri- "٦ 
1 :3. If you are a Chris- buted to him. 3 

- tian, what do you think about | EU 

the Divinity of Christ, and what ^ My ideas about religion can be ٦ 

is your opinion about His being found in my books “My Religion" i 

a the right hand of God? and. especially in: Er l Eg 

Yours respectfully, Teachings.” ۱ کرو‎ 

۱ ; Gur Dass; Simo. | Leo ہیدہ‎ : 

- Ghandeni, 


t Dist. Moradabad, U.P. hh Moscow, RISE m : NC 
25th Sept. 1908. < . Br’ Nov. 1908... sS 
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all religions. But in the religion X 
of Krishna, as well as in all ancient .. 

religions, there are statements | 
which, not only cannot be proved, | 
but which are clearly products of | 
uncontrolleci imagination and - 
which, moreover, are quite unneces- | 
sary for the conception of the es- | 
sential truth and the affirmation of 
rules of conduct which flow out of _ 
the fundamental principles. E 


Such are all cosmological and | 
historical affirmations of creation, ~ 
durability of the world, all stories ` 
of miracles, the theory of the four ` 
ages and the immorality and con- ` 

®tradiction to fundamental principle A 
of castes. E 


Dear friend and brother, the ^. | 
task which is before you is to state i: 
the truth common to all men which ~ 
can and must unify the whole hu- " d 
manity in one and the same faith- 
and one and the same truth of con-- 3 | 
duct based on it. Humanity must | 
unite in one and the same faith, M. 
because the soul of every man—as:. 
you know it—only seems to be 
many and different in every indi- E i 
vidual, but is one in all beings. © 
And therefore, dear brother, I think 3 
that you ought to put aside your" E | 
national traditions and likings and 1 
expose only the great universal _ 
truth of your religion. | E 


13 x En. 

Abnegation ls necessary not. 
only of individual likings but E 
of national partialities. We must” 
sacrifice our national, political li c 
ings to the great goal that. we ha ve 









































your book “Krishna” and am under: 


^ - Knowing you by your book I 


of the re eligion of Krishna, and, jo 13 before us, n attain no confess the 


22. 


To 
lk Baba Premanand Bharati, 
F. Los Angeles, 
E California. 
08 
2 Dear brother, 
1 It gives me joy to address you 


< . thus, because I keenly feel my bro- 
_therhood to a man who, although 
= physically so very far, is spiritually 
| SO very near to me. 

I have just finished reading 


a very strong impression of it.. 


I knew the.teaching of Krishna 
before, but never had such a.clear 
insight of it as I got from both 
E 1 parts of your book. 

E. 
~ will reject.all wordly consideration 
h and be quite open .with you, not 
M - fearing to hurt you by what I have 
E: pio say. 

P ` The metaphysical religious idea 
of the doctrine of Krishna so well 
exposed in your book, is the eter- 
—nal and universal foundation of all 
true philosophies and all religions. 


; - That the principle of all that 
M exists we can not otherwise feel 
3 and understand than as Love and 
| 2 ‘that. the soul of man is an emana- 
NC tion of this principle, the, develop- 
| ment of which is what we call hu- 
EN. man life, is a truth that is more 
or Jess consciously felt by every 
E man and therefore accessible to 
(the Host scientifically developed 
: mds as well as to the most sim- 
I ple. This truth is the foundation 
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remote. aspect, the immeasurable __ 
all-transcending Void, to which no E 1 
attributes or qualities | may be * E 

Yet it is also, in its more concrete $ j 
and nearer aspect, the animating — 
everywhereimmanent Life and - 
Mind of the universe. Thus God 
is both the No-thing and the - 
Every-thing. 13 Be P 

“T am that I am" was the answer 
God gave to Moses on Sinai when | 3 
His name was asked. This phrase E | 
is puzzling until we see that it tries. —— 
to say God is beyond telling, Bea 4 
yond description and definition. 5 نی‎ 
really means: *I am the Unum 
able" “I AM”! 

-The declaratory answer which . 
Moses received is the only positive — 
statement about God that could be - E 
ever made; God. is! All other - E E 
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[Condensed from: The Spiritual C 
of Man] 
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main truth, which Sus can ARLES 
all men. / 


To work at this great ‘goal 5 
as I think, your vocation and your 
duty. 


I tried for many years-to work 
in this direction and if the rem- 
nants of my life can be food for 
anything, it is only for the same 
work. Will we work together for 
it? 


Your brother and, I hope, 
coworker, 


Leo Tolstoy. 


16/5 Feb. 1907, 
Toula, Iasnaia Poliana. 


P.S. I hope that my bad English 
will not hinder you to understand. 
me. Please not to publish this let- 
ter. In writing it I wished only to 
enter in spiritual intercourse with 
you, which I suppose can help us 
both in our spiritual life. 
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ure d$ . . Military alliances can at best be negative Me “4 
and temporary..... It is frequently asked whe- ` 
` ther. ‘the other side" is sincere and trustworthy. — 
The other side, alas! asks the same question. The . 
“balance of power has, indeed, become metu TUM 
guishable from. balance of terror. MEE .. 
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emphasized that there should be ~ 
“abstention from the use of arrange- ^ 
ments of collective defence to serye 
the particular interests of any Of 
the Big Powers". and “abstention E 
by any country from exerting pres: E 


M 
4 


sures on other countries.” 
Military alliances can at best be 
. negative and temporary, ‘at worse E 
entangling and provocative. The“ 
danger in Asia is not chiefly a mili- © 
tary one and in the conditions of 
warfare as they now obtain, we © 
are apt to exaggerate the value of | 
The Author pacts and arms which are fre 
quently obsolete. 01 
HE Asian-African ‘Conference True, military alliances are de 1 | 
at Bandung. held in April  terrant in certain areas and in par: © | 
last year recognized the ticular circumstances, but as the 
` principle of respect for the British Prime Minister remarked 
nc right of each nation to de- the other day, “deterrents are not. 
pd itself, singly or collectively, a real, positive way to peace. » The ۱ 3 
>in conformity with the Charter of positive way to peace is RR 
* TER _ the United Nations. But it also talk less cre war, avoid rss 
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countries being 
pendent on bigger powers for bols- - E 
tering up their economies and _ 
feeding their appetite for ‘arms is : E 
by no means theoretical orm 4 
imaginary. - 3 3 


it is frequently asked whether d n 
other side” is sincere and puc e 
worthy. The other side, alas! A 
the same question. I shall not cons. = 
tent myself by merely saying that 
trust begets trust although this is 

a saying whose inner core of truth 

we frequently forget in our search 

for bigger and better arms. Pui 

in the world today, it is not 

much a question of sincerity of one. 
Power or another as of the condi- ۷ 
tions which determine their OF | 
look and policies. The balance oi ` 
power has, indeed, become ndis: 
tinguishable from the 11 

terror. 
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resolve differences through ne 
tiation and agreement might nt be 
considered as durable as. th 2 | H 
bomb itself. For, even if all t 
















knowledge ahout atomic powe r 
continue. So long, therefo: re, as 
conditions of an atomic stàl lemate 
remain and so long as nuclear war 
is recognized to be a threg t to ru- 
manity, Powers will desist I y 

ing to war for اھ‎ heir di 

ferences. - 
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preparations and threats, and to 
Jay stress more on peaceful ways 
of solving our differences; -and 
secondly, to explore all avenues 
for resolving such differences and 
widen the area of co-operation. 


In a series of illuminating arti- 
cles recently, Walter Lippmann has 
shown how military alliances are 
apt to he regarded as political inter- 
vention in regional disputes and 
how they are likely to lead to sus- 
picion and  accentuate  rivalries 
between. different countries; in try- 
ing to win one ally, we might well 
create two opponents. It is not 
the motive or objective of these 
alliances that is in question but it 
is their consequence and repercus- 
sion that we have to consider, We 
are apt to be involved in a vicious 
circle through such military pacts 
and arms race; the situation in cer- 


. tain areas has already worsened 


as a result of conclusion of mili- 
tary pacts which have, indeed, 
created “pro-pact” and “anti-pact” 
groups and have not ensured 
security to the region as a whole. 


Military aid does not: simply 


' mean supply of arms and ammuni- 


tion. It is related to the basic con- 
ditions of national economy and 
national polity. Such aid has wider 
ramifications—constitutional, fiscal 
‘such - alignments 


-and economic; 
` concern the political fabric, the na- 
^ "ture and the tempo of social deve-. 
12 lopment and have even psycholo- 

gical repercussions on the. confi- 
. dence and self-respect of. B mation. 
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follow that we have to sit back and - 
do nothing about it. 


It means that we all should seek 
to avoid by every possible and legi- 
timate means hostilities of any kind 
and try to remove the causes of 
conflicts. For a time, we might 
have cease-fire and truce and tem- 4 
porary agreements which might i | 
not be altogether satisfactory to _ 
one side or the other. But as Mr. _ 
Lester Pearson has observed in his | 
recent book Democracy in World - 
Politics, “wise men should not _ 
scorn devices or expedients of this _ 
kind which can gain time for more _ 
fundamental solutions to mature, 
and which may avoid a war which 
is unlikely to be kept ‘convention- a 
al’ and which could quickly spread _ 
across oceans and continents.” We < 
have to accept whether we like it - 
or not “the inevitability of gra- ^ 
dualness" in solving international | 
differences. The demand to stand: + 
up and be counted, smacks, if I Î 

“may say so in all deference, of ٢ 
totalitarianism rather than of the. 1 ! 
democratic way of life and the co- 


operative systems of independent _ 
nations. 3 
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۶ 0 Gad and made arms his God. 
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YOU HAVE READ — 


The Aryas led by King Divodase c; tke Tritsu tribe aac 
hi high- pr (CSE Sage Agastya. Gre dt war with Shambara. 
the King of Dasius. Vishwaratha, the ki ig oF the Bharata 
tite of the Aras, was taken tie bu Shambara and 
brought io his fort, à 

` Sltanibara's daughter, Ugra, fell im loue with Vishaoaratia. 

Vishwaratha accepts Ugra as his wife. though- his 4: 
pride revolts against accepting her. Bui ke saw thoi site 
(ens in no Wow inferior zo 00 Ar d giri, Gd feit thei the 

© Gods would not make a difference: ۶٤5۲62611 ou Arua and G 
Dasyu. 


* 


w. 


Lopamudra, an Arya Suge, is brought by Shambara as c 


e prisoner to the fart. 


Vishwaratha, attracted by her chara anil personality, 
“accents her as as Guru. Ugra becomes jealous, ai 
: Lopam "ra. 


On the night Shambara returned te wår, Bhaireva the 
high~priest, entered Lopamudra’s hut and tried 10 lake 
liberties with her. Struggling from his arms, she prayed to 
fadra. Vishivaratha comes to her réscus.  Bhairava tirved 
ou hin and was about ta wound hin 0900 when Ujra 

( sudden s appeared and ESG her dagaer ou رك‎ dew; 
aking him bolt away. ; 


een 


sop AP | 
ای‎ | Bhairava, through Ugrakala, utauted the blood 2 sed یں‎ 
Ss Aries. Ugra reported it to. Vishwarathe. With tie es 7 $ 
E یں‎ Tugra, the Aryas and Ugre. “tried. i6: شر‎ a fare how 
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and his son Jamadagni had just 
arrived with their forces at the 
foot of a hil when a 7 
brought before them a trembling 
girl. She was wild-eyed, out of 
breath and her body was badly 
bruised and her feet bleeding. 


In the broker syllables of Arya's. 
speech which she had learnt from 
Vishwaratha, Ugra told Agastya of 
the fate which awaited Vishwa- 
ratha and his companions at the 
dawn of the next day. | 


A shudder went through the 


giant frame of the powerful Sage _ ; 


who had led the Arya hosts in a 
hundred battles. With closed eyes 
he prayed to the great Cod Varuna 
for the life of Vishwaratha, then; 
with his companions, he followed 


the nimble-footed Ugra. A number ٦ 


of Arya warriors went with theni: 


They climbed the hill by the se- Ti 
cret path, and a little before the ۳۲ 
dawn, broke into the fort like ٦ 
eruption. A massacre | 
followed and the shrieks of the ۷٣ 
dying were to be heard in the mi 
shrine above the din of the drums. 5 

Lopamudra, Vishwaratha and Mi 
Riksha spent the night in waitin E. 


volcanic 


for the sunrise which was to take | 
them across the dark waters to the 


' land of Yama, the first man who — 
had known. death. — | i3 2 5 


was miserable: He was .‏ ا 
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,-HHE shrine of Ugrakala was 
open to the sky and surround- 
ed by several pillar-like blocks 

of unhewn stone. In the middle and 
at one side, stood the image of the 
huge, dark Ugrakala, awe-inspiring 
in the flickering light of a hundred 
torches. 

All the Dasyus in the fort had 
gathered at the shrine. Drummers 
played weird music and as Lopa- 
mudra, Vishwaratha and Riksha 
were led within by Bhairava, wild 
shouts issued from a hundred 
throats. 


The three Aryas were brought 
close to the platform on which 
stood the image of Ugrakala and 
in mystic syllables, Bhairava dedi- 
cated them as offerings to the 
deity. 

After the ceremony was over, 
Bhairava's followers tied  Lopa- 
mudra, Vishwaratha and Riksha to 
three of the pillar-like stones. 
Coloured paste was applied to 
their foreheads and they were 
decked with flowers. The crowd 
of Dasyus then settled down to 
music and prayer until . dawn, 
when they could offer them to 
Ugrakala. 

In the midst of the confusion no 
"one noticed that Ugra had dis- 
appeared. 


Sage Agastya, King Divodasa, 
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Bhairava disappeared in the con- 
fusion, but Ugra rushed forward ^ 
and, flinging her arms round 
Vishwaratha, cried, “Vishwaratha, 3 
Vishwaratha, you are saved; you _ 1 
are saved. I have brought them - 
here." 


Vihswaratha fell at the feet of 
the Master, then, touching the feet 1 
of Richika and Divodasa, placed the ' 
dust of them on his head. 


Agastya had never seen Lopa: | 
mudra before, and as he cut the 1 
thongs which tied her to the stone, ` 
he was taken aback by her beauty, ._ 
which reminded him of the God | 
dess of Dawn. 


The Sage frowned. This then 
was the Rishi who was undoing all _ 
that he had done and whose name ٢ 
no one dared to mention in his _ 
presence. 


With a formal smile, Lopamudra | 
folded her hands before Agastya | 
and bowed low, but she fell at the. 
feet of the old Sage Richika, who E 
lifted her up, folded her in an affec- | 
tionate embrace and smelt her | 
head. و‎ a Cf 

In another’ few minutes, J amad- " 
agni and Pratardana, the general of _ | 
the Bharatas, who had been lead- 1 
ing the fight in the streets of the i 
returned with the dying. 1 
Shambara in a palanquin. IE 

Upon seeing them, Vishwaratha | 
enveloped his beloved friend ` 
Jamadagni and his general Pratar- 
dana in an affectionate embrace.: _ 

Meanwhile, Riksha went from _ 
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-fort, 


"warrior, cut their way through the | 
crowd and set the prisoners free. | 
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1 

E. and dozed by turns. Vishwa- 
= ratha, however, drew strength 
Re from Lopamudra, who remained 


unflinching in her faith. AII that 
was happening was the will of the 
Gods. 


ds 5 i This 


steadfastness of Lopa-‏ نی 
umudra's was contagious, and in-‏ 1 
spired by it, Vishwaratha mutter-‏ . — 
ed: “We shall not perish; no, never.‏ . .| 
I hear the message of hope given‏ | 


~ by the Great Varuna himself; I see 
— the Aryas crossing the streams 
— — and mountains, subjugating all, 
shouting victory to the God Indra, 
making the world Arya. 
— “I see them: triumph is in their 
ht eyes and in their heart is undying 
_ inspiration: the world is at their 
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feet.” 


M As the night Slowly passed, 
= Lopamudra and Vishwaratha felt 
٠ strong with the strength of the 
| Gods. os 

| A little. before sunrise, when 
J Vishwaratha felt that the moment 
^ . 0f death was fast approaching, he 
— turned with adoring eyes to Lopa- 
~ — mudra: “How wonderful you are, 
< A mother! You have given new 
— — light to my eyes. You are resplen- 
NE dent, a living goddess. Wherever 
"you are, you carry the message of 
~ the Gods: the message of purity, 
courage, hope and inspiration.” 

—— Suddenly, shrieks resounded 
_ from the crowds collected in the 
— shrine of Ugrakala, as Agastya; 
^ Richika and Divodasa rushed to- 
"wards it, and, followed by an Arya 
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at the feet of his elders and embra- indeed that his strength was fail- 
cing everyone who offered to res- ing, but with another effort he TI 
pond to his gushing friendliness. again addressed Ugra: A 


As soon as Shambara was “Go wherever thou willest, grh 
brought into the shrine, Lopa- Dance over the bodies of thy و‎ 
mudra left the side of Richika, father and thy mother, of thy © 
went over to him, wiped the blood -brothers and’ thy people. Never 
from his eyes and offered him shalt thou rest in peace, traitor, | 
water. From the corner of his ond never shall thine eyes look E 
eyes Agastya looked disapproving- upon joy.” نے‎ 
ly at these ministrations. 

Shambara, his eyes now clear of 
blood, raised his head and fixed his 
angry gaze on Agastya. Then his 
eyes wandered to Vishwaratha, by 
whose side Ugra was standing. 
Upon seeing his daughter, the 
dying king, with an almost super- 
human. effort sat up: Lopamudra knelt before Sham = 

bara and like a fond mother placed — E. 


shouted fiercely, the blood foam- her hand on.the back which was | 33 


ing at his mouth. “Thou hast are ings with. blood. b - 
brought my foes into my home to ‘Shambara, king of the Dasyus! 3 
` save thy lover; thou hast destroyed Do not curse your beloved ٣ 
thy parents, thy race and thy daughter," she said in a soft and | E 
Gods. Go, then, to the lowest hell loving voice. É S 
where our Mighty Ugrakala will With a supreme effort Sham- EC 2 
keep you in boiling oil.” bara shook himself free and looked — 
Having fought Shambara for Der ar dies Dao تا‎ | ; 

: rs Agastya | 

223 ا ا‎ the peres wherever thou willest. Sit happily i 
Aryas whom he had  massacred in the lap of thy lover. But ted 


. and the settlements he had reduc- snakes of the TARS merece 3 
ed to ashes nor could he forgive will poison thee wherever thou i 
him art; and wherever thy name Eo 
: ۱ heard, there shall arise the flame: oS 
“Why do you talk so gracelessly, of gestruction.....," and with that 
Shambara, on the ای‎ as ae a hoarse gurgle came from Sham- 
are, of Yama's world?" he asked: para’s throat and he fell | lifeless: 
Shambara took no notice’ of | 
Agastya S words. It was apparent  ; Bae be continue) Y 


Á . Pe. 
ند‎ "~ . 


- Ugra shuddered at this terrible - 
curse, and rushing towards her ٠٦ 
father with arms extended, she fell’ | 
on her knees with hands upraised. mF 
«Father, father, say not so; say.not | 
so,” she cried, her voice smother | 
ed by sobs. 5 


“Wicked, graceless girl!” he 
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proper order. Narendra Devaji's 
life can be studied in many facets. 
First of all, there is his sweet and 
winning personality. Despite his 
terrible asthma to which he was 
a life-long martyr, he maintained a ' 
poise and equanimity that would 
be hard to surpass. He was among 
the most attractive of personalities 
that I have known. Anyone who 
came in contact with him, began 
immediately to admire him and to 
love him. Simple and gracious, 
gentle and courteous, he was ac- 
cessible to everyone at all times; 
and to everyone he would have 
something pleasant to say and some 
ready sympathy and assistance .to 
give. He was full of wit and hu- 
mour also and always enjoyed quiet 
unconventional friendly chat. 

AS a teacher, he was unsurpassed. .^ 
He was at home alike in history ٣ 
of many lands; in philosophy of =) 
many ages; in literature of many _ _ 
languages. His main interest in 
life, curiously enough, was politics; © 
and he was a master of this as of m. 
everything else. He ‘carried al: 1 
his vast learning very lightly; and 
his presentation of any subject on _ 
which. he spoke was so lucid, so ~ 
interesting and so simple that those IT 
who heard him; grasped his mean- ©) 
ing quickly and could not help ad- 

OM ER piu 
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ACHARYA NARENDRA DEVA - 


-blish the Kashi Vidyapith at Bana- 


— T this sad and solemn mo- 


P — ment, so many memories 
f; ` I crowd upon my mind of my 
X long association. with Narendra 


Devaji—“Acharya” or preceptor, 
as we affectionately called him and 


: — which he truly was—that I do not 
1. know where to begin. We first met 


» each other in 1919 on the occasion 
~ of the All-India Congress Commit- 
» tee at Pandit Motilal Nehru's resi- 
dence at Allahabad soon after the 
~ Jallianwala Bagh tragedy. Next 
"x year with the munificence of our 


friend Shri Shiva Prasad Gupta' 


— and under the inspiration of Ma- 
hatma Gandhi, we decided to esta- 


| ras. Narendra Devaji was-induced 
_ to come to it as its head from his 
-home in Faizabad abandoning an 

already growing practice at law; 
~ and early in 1921 we were in full 
working order. I had the privi- 
~ lege of coming in very close touch 
~ with Narendra Devaji as we work- 
~ ed for the institution. This ripened 
— into a very deep. personal friend- 
~ ship which has lasted throughout 
» these many decades without a sha- 
۲ dow, and which I regard as among 
~ the choicest possessions of my life. 
~ My heart is too heavy so soon 


i 


after the tragedy of his passing, to 


Mas 


"enable me to put my thoughts in 
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my part never to have spoken to 
him about Narendra’ Devaji, for. he. 
is a real gem among men—a ‘nara 
have 
known. much earlier. I then told ~ 2 
Mahatmaji that gems do not go. 4 
about looking for those who want 
them: the searcher has to find them - 
instead himself. Since then Mahat- 
maji was very greatly drawn to . 
Narendra Devaji whom he inten- 
sely admired. He often called him. 
to his ashram and undertook his 
treatment wanting very much to- 
cure him of his dread ate painful - 
malady. An | 


Narendra. Devaji soon . و‎ i: 
very well küown in political cir- _ 
cles and everyone who.knew him 
esteemed him highly for. his char- 
acter, his vision and his knowledge, 
and held him in the highest re- 
gard. Mahatmaji once proposed — 
him even for the Presidentship of — 
He was for long a 
member of the Working Commit- _ 
tee, and shared internment in the 
Ahmednagar Fort for long years . 
with the other members. He often. 


Mw + 


he always tended to be an extre- . 
mist; and even after the advent of 
Swaraj which he had laboured so 2 
much to achieve, he preferred to” TI و‎ 
be outside the Governmental set. "em 
up, and to work for socialism of - a 
his own conviction. | ایا‎ 1 
. The ‘great figure of, Buddha, E. : 
his thought and philosophy Gee 


Rd 


LN rae 


٦ 


' ratna'—whom he ought to 


the Congress. 


. told me that his two interests in - E B 
ife were philosophy and politics. - E 
In politics despite his philosophy, __ Hu 
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The late Acharya Norendra Deva 


miring him for making difficult 
things easy. For a long time, he 
was comparatively unknown ex- 
cept to the near few; and he never 
cared to be known either. He was 
so satisfied with the work he had 
in hand. To make his country free 
was a burning passion with him 
Since his earliest days; and he had 
‘dabbled in many political move- 
“ments—not excepting the dan- 
gerous variety. 

When Mahatmaji came to pre- 


side ' over the Convocation of the 
.Kashi Vidyapith in 1929, he met 


` Narendra Devaji closely for the 
} "first time; and he told me after- 


. wards—he was.my guest at that 


39 time—that it was very. Mat on 














































one | 
The country loses | 
in him a great patriot; the world ~ | 
a great scholar; and his friends and _ 
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cian, he was a person of the high- 


est integrity; and though tolerant 
of other people's opinions and for- 
giving those whom he felt had done 
him and the cause wrong, he al- 
ways carved out paths of activity 
for himself and stuck to what he 
thought was right without fear or 
favour, without affection or ill- 
will. 

No wonder that from the Presi- 


dent and the Prime Minister down- ~ 


wards, we mourn the loss of one 
who was so dear and near, 
the like of whom we shall have to 


go far to find. 


colleagues, a living embodiment of 
nobility, simplicity and love. 


his troubled soul rest in peace. 


May his body that was constantly ~ 
- racked in pain, though so dear to _ 
us who survive, never trouble him- 


again. May his memory and ex- 


ample live long as of one who 


spent himself in the service of 


others; to whom hundreds of us" 
‘owe everything but who .owes. 
nothing to anyone, for he always ٣ 
I at least _ 

can never hope to see the like of ^ 
.May the thought as- | 
suage the grief of the stricken wife “9 
and sorely afflicted children who 94 


gave and never took. 


him again. 


are very much in.my thoughts at. - * | 
the moment, that the whole cour E 
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try shares their sorrow as its own. 


May they be kept safe from” all. n 
harm. May we who knew him ve | 
| worthy of him who is no more. -— 
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He was very deeply  versed 
in the teachings of this great 
and noble figure of ancient 
India. As his interest swung bet- 


ween politics and Buddhist philo- 
sophy, so did his talk; and if today 
the veneration of the Buddha and 
attempt to follow his teachings has 
become a very living factor in our 
aspirations influencing 
even international relations, it 
must be said that it was the un- 
conscious work of Narendra Devaji 
that has made this possible. To 
me personally as a lover of history, 
his lectures on various periods of 
the histories of many lands, parti- 
cularly. appealed. He made the 
figures . and situations of far off 
times living realities to his audien- 
ces. I was always struck dumb 
with wonder whenever I heard him 


^on these topics. 


Today as thé fires must be con- 
suming the dear body at Lucknow, 
I from distant Tiruchirapalli, offer 
my tribute of admiration and gra- 
titude to one so noble and truly 
As a 


as a teacher, he was unrivalled, 
both in the extent of his knowledge 
and the love he gave to and receiv- 
As a scholar, 
his erudition was. vast, and the 


T various subjects of which he was 
2 master, were all well and properly 
C T arranged in his card-indexed mind. 
~. He was at home in anything that 
: 5 2 one, ould think of. 


` political 
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- great as Narendra Devaji. 
private individual, he seemed to 
- have no faults or failings at all. As 

"a friend, he was as true as steel; 


'ed from his pupils. 
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Immortal India—4l 


KOLHAPUR 


Buddhist coins and relics of the 


first Century B.C. have been found. 
A stone box was found at Kolhapur 
containing a casket made, of crys- 


tal and it appears there was a 


Buddhist stupa at this place, along 
with certain other viharas and cells 
for Buddhist monks. The various 
articles: found in this Brahmapuri 
hill consisting of some articles of 
Buddhist worship including the 
image of a stupa; certain circular 


objects like prayer-wheels and a` 


flower pot. As a number of coins 
were found near about this place, 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar conjectured 


that this Brahmapuri hill conceals | 


the ruins of an old city. (Journal 
of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Vol. XXIV, page 
153). He however states from the 


characters engraved on the lid of = 
the casket-receptacle that they are mii 
older than those of the times of 
the later Andhrabhrityas and he 9 
long to the first or second ata ws 


of the Christian era. , 


‘The coins found near Kolhapur, 1 
according to- him, were probably = 
struck on this side of the Aca. d 
‘by the Viceroys of the Andhra- | 
.bhritya kings, whose capital was 


urbis us. CERRAR Ptolemy 
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Devi Bhagavata, 1-38- Verses 5 & 6. 


Sri Devi describes to Himalaya, 
the various sacred places connected 
with the Goddess, the penances 
and festivals connected with her 
etc. The goddess starts with 
Kolhapur and describes four Devi 
tirthas in Maharashtra. She says 
“Kolhapur is a great city where 
abides goddess Mahalakshmi. 
Matuhpura (Mahur) is the city of 
goddess Renuka: Tulajapur is the 


'' third, the city of goddess Bhavani. 


Saptashringi (a hill near Nasik) is 
the fourth sacred spot of the Us 
dess.” 1 


 OLHAPUR was the capital 
of the Kolhapur State and is 
situated in 16 7--414 N and 
4*—17' E. It is situated 7 
the south bank of river Pancha- 


— . ganga. 


Kolhapur was formerly called 
Karavir dnd was one of the most 


| ancient religious and trade-centres. 
-in Western India. 
| Situated -in the: centre of the pre-. 

sent city and on this site و سن‎ : 


Brahmapuri is 
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Ambabai's Temple 
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seat of Mahalakshmi, also called - 
Ambabai. The second. is Matuh- _ 
pura, same as Mahur, in the pre 
sent Hyderabad State. Mahur iso i 
the seat of goddess -Renuka. This” cU 
goddess is the family deity of Sri. 
Ekanath Maharaj. In. Tulajapur, ' 
in the present Nizam State, is the’ 























devi of Samarth Ramdas -Swam. 
and his famous- disciple Chhatra 
pati Sivaji. Maharaj. The: SWO! d 











as the word 0 Bhavani zd 6 S 





‘is Kolhapur or IET being the: 
It is situated in the middle of: 


nent in Maharashtra. - ` After 
— Jnaneshwar, Namdev . and other 
RE saints, Vaishnavism 


seat of goddess Bhavani, the Ku 


of Sri Sivaji Maharaj was known 





4 ig are. - four main. centres. ot. ا‎ 


*Hippoiura-Rejia Baleokuri’ gives 


. reference to Kolhapur as the capi- | 


"fal of King Vilivayakura, who 
seems to have reigned about 150 
^. A.D. Mr. Fleet suggests that as 
Kolhapur's old name is Karavir (a 
fragrant flower) it may be identi- 
fied with the ancient trade centre 
— of Tagar, which also means a 
fragrant shrub. This identification 
is however doubted as Tagar is 
. placed’ to the East and not to the 

~ South of Paithan.. _ 
As noted earlier, the Brahmapuri 
Hill has disclosed numerous Bud- 
—  dhist relics including a stupa and 
۰ viharas, but the most ancient and 
— Sacred place. known .at the present 
i. time in Kolhapur is the tem- 
اہ‎ H - ple; . of -goddess Mahalakshmi 
— or Ambabai. Kolhapur is sacred, 
. having about 250 temples of which 
those of Mahalakshmi, Vithoba, 
_ Temblai, Mahakali, ' Pratyangiras 
~ (Phirangai) and Yallamma are 
' famous. Among all of them Maha- 
-]Jakshmi or Ambabai is the most 
ancient as.also the most important 
` ohne. 
the. town at a short distance. from 

< the Kolhapur Palace. 
ir Right upto the. 12th Century 
Shakti ‘worship was quite promi: 
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preached by these. Maha- 
| Euge -saints became very pro- 
mient, In spite. of this the 
^ ‘Wotship of Sakti ‘still continued. 
- The popular name for the goddess 
ar ‘Maharashtra. is Bhavani. ‘There : 
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was full of numerous holy temples ٠ 
and sacred pools. Major Graham ~~ 
observes that the convulsion which ٦ 
altered the ancient aspect of this ^ 


‘place was probably effected hy the ~ 


earthquake and that-slight shocks ٦ 
had again occured during the year ~~ 
1853. Many geological facts sup: ~~ 
port this opinion. In support of | 
this it has been noted that the ped ^ 2 
of river Panchaganga was found 7٦ 
at an elevation of about 70’, above ` a 9 
its present level. B x 


It is said that during the. PS. x 
gious persecutions of certain Mus: 
lim rulers the present image of 
Goddess Mahalakshmi was conceal- ^ E * 
ed in a private dwelling-house and. ~~ 


us 

- 3 
vA 
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worship in.Maharashtra is mainly . 
puranic. Saptasringi hill is situa- 
ted near Nasik and this is also one 
- of the ancient seats of the goddess. 


In ancient times this great 
temple of Mahalakshmi at Kolha- 
pur was surrounded by a number 
of other temples, some :of which 
still lie buried several feet under 
the ground. In and around the 
city are found many broken images 
of Brahmanical and Jain worship, 
supposed to have been destroyed in 
the 13th and 14th Centuries by the 
Muslims. Major Graham after a 
a careful survey has concluded 
that in the 8th .or 9th Century 
there was an earthquake in Kolha- 
pur which overturned many tem- 




















that it was re-established in the _ 3 
ples. and buildings. Among the: present temple only in the 3 ٦ 
. traces of this earthquake are the quarter of the 18th Century, by _ E 
two underground temples: of Shidoji Hindurao Gorepaday,. one © 
Khandoba and Kartikaswami, over of the ancestors of Himmat Baha. _ 2 
which houses were subsequently dur, deputed for the purpose from ~ x 
built. Even in the famous,temple Panhala, which was the seat of the - ار‎ 
of Ambabai, the wall has been Government of Kolhapur, by Sham: ^» 
found to be of unequal height and  paji Maharaj, the son of ‘Rajaram. © 
the ground is noted to have passed There is a sanad of that: time | 
through ‘many ‘changes. By dig: mentioning grants assigned by thes 
ging at a depth of about 15 feet prince for the expenses of. the. a 












old stone-slabs, strange figures — temple. The sanad says that even - x 
“though many devotees desired to 
replace the image, Shambaji. alone: 
had the merit of re-establishing the 

image in this ancient. temple. - مت‎ E 


i 









It is said that the upper parts of 4 
the temple were constructed. -t y- 
. Sri Shankaracharya of Sankhesh. 
war. One ;view is that as th he — 
image of god: Ganapati is not t = 
in the EOM ;Bortigns ot the mui 


< سام‎ d 
is » 


Troie by. a dreary, Junge: PU. 


and' inscriptions have been found. 


Karavir or Kolhapur Mahatma 
describes the sacredness of Kolha- 
pur and calls it the Kashi of the. 
South. This work is taken to be 
va modern one and is said to belong 
..t0 1730 A.D. 


. There. is a. tradition that this 
“place, - in: olden times, was ‘sur- 









ed with lamps. A great bell of s 
the temple seems to have been 
obtained from the Portuguese and | 
it bears the following inscription | 
in Portuguese: 3 

Hail Marry, full of grace M 

Lord is with thee. S 
` The temple is in the form of a 
cross and is built in what is known n 
as "Hemadpanti" style with mor: 3 
tarless close-fitting large blocks of 
stone. The temple faces the west 1 
on which side there is the. main | 
entrance. Under the big dome on E 
the East is installed an image of © 
Mahalakshmi and under the North _ E 
and South domes are installed two? 3 
smaller images of Maha-Kali and _ 
Maha-Saraswati. Around the image © 


























is a passage for worshippers to go. eS: 
round. The main temple is sur 
rounded by a stone-wall and in this > 
enclosure there -are several millê f 4 


shrines, being those of Sri Datta | 


_treya, Sri Vithoba, Sri Kashi | 
Visweshwara, Rama and Radha: ات‎ 
krishna.  : E | 


Particularly on the 5th of Aswin 
Sukla, the image of the goddess’ is: 
taken out in procession to the d 
small temple of Temblai, about. | 
three miles to the East of the city.” 1 
According to 17 Mahatma 1 
Temblai is the younger sister Û 
Mahalakshmi. There was a quar 
rel between the two and Tembl: i 
left Kolhapur in the beginning 0 of, 
the Christian Bra and retired ! 
place about three miles away f ró : 
the city, turning her back. 2 er 
i Pd 81 è vu É Mi 

oe 1 k rh ^ ^ پا ری‎ ۱ q^ T 


4 s ye " ^ کیا‎ 


of Mahalakshmi or Ambabai there 


ko The Mahatmya of Kolhapur is 
~. mentioned 


is ‘carried 7 
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ing and as there are many figures 
on the walls in Buddhist and 
Jainist attitudes, one of them being 
completely naked, and as the style 
of the architecture is akin to Jain 
temples, this temple was originally 
a temple of the Jain goddess 
Padmavati. The Jains have assert- 
ed that not only the temple once 
belonged to them but that the god- 
dess also is the Jain goddess 
Padmavati. 


There are a few Canarese inscrip- 
tions testifying to the existence of 
the Jain superiority in this locality. 
They commemorated the grants by 


Se بی‎ ee 


+7۳۰7 
7 , 


مض 
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ad 
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d = Gunduraditya and his contempo- 


raries in the 11th Century of the 
Salivahana Era. Sanskrit inscrip- 
tions, however, mention the name 
of. Mahalakshmi. 


| in Devi Bhagavata, 
- Matsya, Padma and : Brahmanda 
Puranas. It is considered as one 
of the .siddhapeethas of the god- 
dess. It is the most famous Sakti 
Peetha in Maharashtra. Every year 


"٠>  Jakhs.of pilgrims come here for 


"pilgrimage. The descendants of 
. Chhatrapati Sivaji Maharj were 
rulers here. During the Navaratri 


ECC festival and. partieularly during 
"> the 5th.of Aswin Sukla, a num- 


ber of ceremonies are performed. 


`` On ‘Chaitra Purnima the Utsava 













Ue i Murti of the goddess is carried in 


- procession through the town. On 
„Fridays a palanquin 
On Aswin- 


e k TM. > Y 
xr ^ JE" J 
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E ; 7 round the enclosure. 
vee Ene the emule. door is bui مو‎ sister. Mahalakshmi. A 
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is in the centre of the town having 
three stories and about 200 rooms: 
It is situated in a large fortified ٥٦ 
square. The western entrance is. ۷۰ 
surmounted by chambers and has "٦ 
polished and perfect slabs. | 
"The early history of Kolhapur iS 
partly mythic and partly historic. 
There was the Muslim period from 
1347 to about 1700 A.D. followed ii 
by the Maratha period thereafter. E 
The Silaharas of Kolhapur who ٦ 
ruled it from 10 to 18 centuries ٣ 
claim to be the descendants Of. 
Vidyadara Jimuta Vahana “who. 
saved the Naga King Sankha Chuda 


body to him for being torn to pieces ۲ 


instead of that of Sankha Chuda, is a : 
Unas e on page 41 2s 





temple. It is similar. 


from Garuda by offering his own 
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The New Palace, Kolhapur. 


bai is said to pay. a visit to her on 
Aswin Sukla 5th. 

» Vithoba's temple, in point: of 
construction, is believed to be as old 
as Ambabai's 
in style to that of Ambabai temple. 


. The temple of Maha-Kali is in the 
 Budhwar Street and that of: Prat- 
‘yangiras or  Phirangai between 


Mangalwar : and: new Budhwar 
streets: ‘The temple of Yallammia 


is in the East of the city. Un- . 


married women make vows to her. 
The: chief of the underground 
temples are those of Kartikaswami 
and .Khandoba. There. are two 


"muths.in. Kolhapur one .of San- 
keshwar Sankaracharya. and the. 


other of Jain Swamijl. ., ٢ 
ine: Raiena palace in Kolhapur 
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from his allegiance to Lord Vishnu ES 


to himself Among the many 3 
attempts Hiranyakasipu made on _ 
his son  Prahalada, one was Et > 
through the medium of his sister y 
Holika. The latter could be im: 
pervious to heat or fire.. So she. ^ 
built a huge fire and took Praha-- GM 
lada into it with the intention of- i 
killing-him. But by the grace of ©} 





‘Our Eime Minister in the Holi mood. ` 


. Lord Vishnu, Holika perished in _ 


unhurt. In order to vindicate the . | 
triumph of righteous Prahalada ~ 

against the evil Holika, the fite- . ; 3 
worship is resorted to on this. pi E 
occasion. کت دہ‎ 


X 
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Again, it was.the custom in olden.: e 
days to disfigure iconoclasts; athe 8 3 
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‘the flames and -Prahalada. escaped: - F 


ists and non -believers.in God. “by; M 
. smearing them: with black: Pete ا‎ 
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the country. In all these forms of, 
the: element. 
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-OLIKA or Holi is the spring- 
festival celebrated at the 
| approach: of the’ Spring 
— season, during. the. ten: days—at 
| least three or four days—preceding 
` the full-moon day in the month of 
= Phalgun. ‘The manner ‘of its cele- 
?'" bration varies in different parts of 














E: = | celebration, however, 
= ‘of merriment comes out clearly. 
Si Tt. is-worth noting that the Sans- 
tt Krit word Helika (not Họlika) 
Bv "means merriment literally. 

7 In Bombay State, the Holi fire 
» is prominent. In subsantiation of 
4 iN _ this practice, the ا انا‎ story is 
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Whatever may be the origin or 
significance of the festival it can- 
not be denied that it offers a good 
opportunity for an untrammelled 
spree and thus letting off steam. 
The Holi is no respecter of young, 
or old, plebeian or patrician, offi- 
cer or servant. No one can take 
offence against the innocent sport. 
Is that not a great psychological 


-gain to the hardworked man or 


woman? That is good enough 
justification for the celebration of 
this kind of festival. 


of his wife, princess Malayavati. _ 


It was goddess Ambabai who 
brought back to life Vidyadara 
Jimuta Vahana by sprinkling 
water on him, .: ۱ 


ACA ٣ئ50‎ 71 
ALM 331196 HERTS 11 

. —Matsya 13-41. 
| Chapter 13-108, Matsyapurana. 


Goddess Mahalakshmi is at. Kara- "٦ 
Umadevi at = 
Vinyaka, Arogaa at Vaidyanatha, E 
and Maheshwart at Mond 


Kothapur, 
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‘coloured powder owes its origin to 
this fact. By so smearing, it is 
perhaps believed that the un- 
believing or evil element in us is 
chastised. 


From the food or 2 that 
is offered to God on the occasion 


of the Holi, there is reason ‘to sup- 
pose too, that, the festival was in 
celebration of the harvest-festival 
when people felt grateful to God 
for bounties received in the shape 
Of a rich harvest. 


hara Rulers carried the banner of 
Garuda. This story of  Jimuta 
Vahana is dramatised by Harsha in 


his famous Sanskrit drama called: 


Nagananda. The Silaharas . of 
Kolhapur were Jains and were 


‘worshippers of Mahalakshmi. In 
the Sanskrit drama Nagananda,, 
"the Buddhist doctrine of non: 


Violence is eulogised, but the hero 
Jimuta Vahana who had died by 
having given up his body to Garuda 
in place of Sankha Chuda is reviv- 


_ ed by Goddess Amba on the prayer 


اک س اھ ی کے س سے کس س یھ سا کے ———— 
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Divine. 


The vast bulk of their poetry be- 
ing prayer, it became a means of 
worship and an aid to ritual. The 
prayer has been called in the Veda 
mantra, mati, dhi, dhiti etc., imply- 
ing an emanation from the higher - 
intellect or spirit; rik, arka, man- 
man, chhandas etc., to indicate the ~ 
musical form; saman, gir etc., for its - 
melody; vach, vaach etc., for the sac | 
red words; stoma, uktha, prashasti ` 
etc, signifying praise-song; brah- 
man, meaning the revealed truth, 
and so on. In a similar way the - 
poet has been called jarita, singer; | 
kaaru, maker (the Greek sense of _ 
the word, poet), also kaari; vipra, ~ 
singer-sage; kavi, poet-sage, rishi i ات‎ 
seer, and so on. +` E 


The last three names have also: | 
been applied to the Divinity, signi | 
fying the exalted nature of the 
poet's function. The Deity has” 
been described as. *shuchir viprah;- | 
shuchih kavih”, the holy Sage, the- 
Seer (rishi) among poets آ8‎ 
TX.96.6); as the Poet of poets oe 
I. 23.1); as ا‎ 





The Poet سا‎ qum etic powers E 
(kavitva) "has Eu esu mn; 
the e REY: MUR E | 
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7 A. C. Bose 
: Poetic Approa 





‘OETS have sung in different 
Tages and climes, but none had 
sthe good fortune of the Vedic 
sages to have their work memoris- 
ed by hundreds of people, genera- 
T _ tion after generation, in an un- 
>. A broken line through millenniums. 
a They did not, however, take pains 
Ha to perpetuate their names; -except 
m for a few internal references and 
— their names attached to particular: 
"hymns by others, there is nothing 
۲٠ jn.the Vedas to keep their memory 
~ alive. They were satisfied with 
_ the work they did and left it as a 
ond legacy t to mankind. | 



































Impelled by Indra, begging that He 
urge you, 

Sea-ward you rush, as if charioted, 
Flowing two together, swelling with E 
waves, - 

Each seeking the other, O shining .— 
ones ! [S c 


I have come to the motherliest Rivers ; * کن‎ 


of all, | __ 
We have reached Vipash, the "broad, ME 
the blessed, D 
Licking (the banks) as mother-cows | 
: ‘the calf, | — 
. Both flow ا مج‎ to a common 
home. — 


"Even with such waves, we two c 
swelling, | — 

Are moving together to our God- | 
made home; 
None can stay the urge that is in 
motion ; es 
What would the poet, calling to the. ہہ‎ 
| Rivers T7 1 


«Stop 2d my friendly ‘word (of ٤ 
request),  — 
Observers _ of 3 x, 
the Law, . 

With a sublime hymn, asking for their. , ee 
favour, ما‎ E l 

The son of Kushika calls to the > S 
Rivers. | 


Rest for a moment, 


4 


"Indra, the thunder-armed, dug the E | 


Destroying. Vritra, who had checked y 
our cS ہیں‎ | 
God Savita, the Ba han a tis as > E: 


And with the urge he gave we. een 
broa ding? UR = n 


2 


Praised through endless time will be. e 
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The poetic approach to the 
Divine meant a religion altogether 
different from the primitive reli- 
gion of fear, which has still surviv- 
ed as a compelling force in devo- 
tion, in certain quarters. The Ve- 
dic Rishi sang in terms of love— 
love of God, love of Nature and 
love of fellow-beings, and some- 
times a love that combined all the 
three. Rishi Vimada speaks of the 
“brother-like love" of God (R. X. 
Another sage tells his God: 
*Thou art our Father, and our 
Mother Thou hast been”. The 
Deity has been likened to the lover 
(R.X.42.2), to the guest who is not 
only sought by people but also 
seeks them (e.g. Sam. 372), to the 
Child whom the songs kiss (R. X. 
85. 11). 


There is a hymn in the Rigveda 
showing a poet in his relation with 
Nature, which not only shows his 
keen  sensitiveness to  nature's 
beauty and tenderness, but also in- 
cidentally, his confidence about the 
immortality of his "verses. The 


‘hymn is a sort of ballad (gatha), 


a dramatic dialogue between the 


sage and two personified Rivers. 


He has been called jarita (singer), 
kaarw (poet) and vipra (singer- 
Sage). I give below an English 
version of the hymn. 


Down from the lap of mountains, 

longing; 
Like two mares, moving gleefully, 
a , 


and 'Shutudri nest with‏ جوا 


. their patas: i 


۳ 7 « dis 
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Like two white mother-cows li 
Hier calves); 


| 
| 
| 
| 





































کے ےو لیے Siva‏ 





but the Vedic poet - 


man and nature, contem- | 
Inciden: — 
" 
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the Vedas, i 
who composed the hymn and recit- 
ed it to his people, must have thrill- 


ed them by the grand poetry of the - 


lines,——by their lovely imagery, the 
lofty sentiments and the musical 
effect of the trishtup metre which 
combines power and grace in a sur- 
prising degree. If the Vedic Aryans 
were pastoral, all glory to them: 
that out of their mares, cows and 


calves they could make such rich ^ 


poetry. The loving mention of the 
home (two words have been used. 
here for it), however, rules out the 
nomadic idea. 


Beyond anthropology and theolo- _ 
gy, we have something extremely ~ 
important in this hymn. It is the — 


high regard in which poetry and 


the poet were held by the: Vedic _ 
people. Equally important is the _ 


relation of harmony and love" bet- 
ween 
plated by the poet here. 
tally, woman's relation to man has 


received very tender reference | 
woman as mother, as sister, as | 
sweetheart. The geographical ima- | 
gination of the poet, thinking .of © 
the river from its source to its flow- 
ing into the sea, and his sense Of | 


Law (rita) is also remarkable: 


343 
K 


Most surprising of all is his confi- 
dence that his word will be rê 
sounded in after-ages! E 


fact the entire wariu 


j= 1 . ye M , " ~ = » :. " T 
ts Sacrifice. Forbearunce is fame, Lora i 
hegraünce is righteousness; in | 


d 


"Forget not, Singer! this word of 
thine, 

Which after-ages will be resound- 
Ing, 

In thy praise-songs, O poet, be loving 
towards us, 


Lower us not mid men. Honour to 
thee !" 

‘Sisters! may you listen well to the 
poet 


Who with wagon and chariot has 
come from afar, 

Bow down quite low, be easy to cross, 
Stay, Rivers, with your streams 
below the axles. 


"Yes, Singer, we will listen to thy 


words,. 


As with wagon and: chariot thou 
comest from afar, 


‘I will bend before thee like a nursing. 


mother', 
‘I wil yield to thee as a maiden to 
her suitor.’ ” 


(R. 111. 33.1-10)* 


/ We may leave anthropologists to 
- a consideration of the mares and 
| ‘cows, theologians to that of Vritra 


and Ahi, and whether Rivers were 


wo" JN 
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7 major deities or minor deities in 


ee VARICES ERES CUVEREIS سس سیت تھے کا‎ qi 
. *I have tried. to translate word for 


~ word, on the authority of orientalists, 
` who, however, practically agree with 


Sayana here. I have put my own 
punctuation for the last two lines, 


' offering a new interpretation of the 


replies of the Rivers. I have presumed 


that though the Rivers speak together 


in the first two lines of the stanza, 
they speak separately in the last two, 
the one comparing herself to a mother, 


| E. -and the other to a sweet-heart. 





Forbearance ts an orndment to men and women 9 | 
gule.' Forbearance is charity. Forbearance is virtue. | EU 


Forbearance 
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` This great epic of our — 
race (Ramayana) has mould. _ 
ed the thoughts and - 
emotions of uncounted — 
generations of people | ias Dn 
India during past ages. 
From the peasant in the 
field and the worker in. hed à 
factory to the highbrow and : 
the scholar, the story of — 
‘Rama and Sita has been a 3 
living one. A story and an 
epic which has had this 
powerful influence on mil .. B 
lions of people, during. some COME IU 
millennia of our changing — 
history, : must. have pec cu- 
liar virtue in it. ے٦‎ E e 
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yas ‘of Karle and Nasik, the stup 1 as 
of Barhut and Sanchi, the scùlp "E 
tures of Gàndhara, Mathura an id 

Amaravati and the earliest of the 
eave, paintings in Ajanta. ` 
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went abroad^and. colonized § uma. 2 | 
tra, Java, Borneo, Malaya ê and 
Indo-China and established 1 nany - 
"Kingdoms — which Ee a ul d b y n: 
“fifteen 
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| 200 B.C. — 300 A.D) 


meee FTER the fail of the Maur- 
there was a 
“om. revival of Hinduism conse- 
quent on thei loss of prestige that 


/^v yan empire, 


Buddhism had suffered. The 
Ashvamedha sacrifice performed 
by Pushyamitra, who founded the 


Shunga dynasty on the ruins of. 


the Mauryan empire, may be taken 
as the signal for this second 
Renaissance of Hinduism. It may 
be said to usher the so-called Epic 
Age during which the Ramayana 
and the Mahahbharata received 
their final shape as didactic epics. 

To this period belong not only 
the two great epics in their final 
form, but also the code of Manu 
and the code of Yajnavalkya, the 
minor Upanishads and some at 
least of the Puranas and some of 
the philosophical Sutras. 


A new school of Hinduized Bud- 


dhism known as the Mahayana. 


arose under Kanishka in the north- 


“West and from there spread to the 


northern countries .of Asia. One 
of the Mahayana scriptures, name- 
is ‘said 


in Buddhism. The other 
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along with it the religion it Sup. 
ported. 


When the moral severity of the | 
early Bhikkus gave place to the | 
fantastic beliefs of all the tribes 
that were taken into the fold o 
Buddhism their religion began to, 
decline. Moreover the great em- i 
phasis’ laid by Buddha on monastici 
life robbed society of its most | 
efficient members. 


According to the Buddhist 
scheme of life, as we have seen, © 
domestic virtues were at a dis- _ 
count and many necessary steps | 
in the spiritual growth of man _ 
were skipped. Renunciation and | 
contemplation were always pre- " 
ferred to citizenship and action - 3 
and the principle of sannyasa was ` 
believed to be of universal validity. | ! 
The reaction soon came and there _ 
was a chance for the orthodox re-i 
ligion to recover the lost ground. _ 
The Hindu Renaissance which was. 
a result of this reaction is best. 
studied in the existing recensions 
of the Ramayana and the Maha 
bharata. 


The ancient stories which the 
people loved were made the instru 
ments of a great religious reviva 
The old ballads were written, sup 
plemented and so overlaid with di 
dactic matter that they became the. 
Vedas of the multitude. In fact, 
the descendants of the earl 7 
colonists in the islands to the east 
of India still professing Hinduism 
look upon the epics as their fina; 1 


: 


URS eh the Upanishads was broug g ht 


authority in religion. The teach 
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centuries and which remained 
either Hindu or Buddhist till they 
were overthrown by Muslims. 
Thus the Epic Age was a period 
of great expansion and of a new 
political outlook. 


~ Memories of the Asokan empire 
made the Hindus feel that India, 
in -spite of all its complexity of 
races, kingdoms and creeds, was 
really one. This fundamental 
unity is enforced in several pas- 
sages in the Mahabharata, and its 
recognition as one of the great 
landmarks of our history. The 
heroes of the great epic are signi- 
ficantly represented as having 


— 4 under their sway the whole of 


India. The . special problem of 
India then was, as it is again 


a و‎ - today, how to bring about unity in 


-a vast mass of heterogenous people 
‘comprising various races with 
different levels of culture. 


The Brahmans had learnt a 
lesson from the Buddhist Sangha. 
They saw the mistake they had 

- committed in not carrying the 
masses with them. They had made 
their knowledge. a sort of secret 
doctrine and not a rule of life ap- 


A ` plicable to all If the peculiar 


circumstances of the country made 
the levelling down of all social dis- 
- tinctions undesirable, it was their 


E. duty to begin the work of levelling 
up. As they had failed to do this, 
Buddhism, which they regarded as 


| heresy, became the religion of the 
` paramount state under Asoka. 


E That state was now declining. ane 
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The Mahabharata is nots 
. only the story of the 
Bharatas, the epic of an 
early event which had be- 
come the national tradition, 
but on a vast scale, the epic 
of the soul and religious and. : 
ethical mind and social and ' 
. political ideas and culture ` 
and life of India. It is said Î 
popularly of it and with a ET 
certain measure of truth EC 
that whatever is in India is ٠٠ 
in the Mahabharata. The 
Mahabharata is thé creation 
- and expression not of a 
single individual mind but of © 
the mind of a nation; it is _ 
the poem of itself written by $ 
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be gained in domestic life. That 
is, a man has to be a member of 
society and discharge his duties as ٦ 
a householder and citizen. He has E m 
to. acquire wealth, gratify his ~ 
legitimate desires and at the same ٦ 
time practise virtue. The final 3 - 
stage of life for which his whole — 
career has been a preparation is 3 | 
one of "ivritti or complete surren- ~ 
der and hence moksha or libera- - 1 S 





tion. 
Thus the..formula of Dara | 
artha-kama-moksha, which indi- ss x 


taking into account all the facts. of 
human nature 032312 کت‎ 
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home to the understanding of the 
common man through the stories, 
the dialogues and the ideal charac- 
ters in the epics. The gates of the 
temple were thus at last thrown 


ledge which had remained the 
exclusive possession of a small 
class was made available for all. 

Not only that, there was a great 
fusion of the Aryan culture with 
the Dravidian culture. The prin- 
ciple on which Shiva had been 
identified with the Vedic Rudra 
and included among the gods was 
now extended. The gods and god- 
desses worshipped by the common 
people were given honoured places 
in the Hidu Pantheon. As a result 
we find in this period the exten- 
sion of organised sects, the wor- 
shippers of Vishnu, of Shiva and 
of Shakti, in addition to the 
Smartas, who were the followers 
of the Vedic tradition. We have 
frequent references to such sects 
in the AMahabharata. Shiva and 
Durga henceforth become as great 
deities as Vishnu. 

At the same time the Hindu 
scheme of life which is expressed 
by the formula of Dharma-artha- 
kama-moksha and which had 


- originated in the preceding period 


Was now definitely fixed and wide- 
ly taught. The nation-builders of 
the Epic Age clearly laid down that 
the purpose of life was four- fold, 
namely, dharma - (duty), artha 
(wealth), kama’ (desire) and mok- 
The first three 


Oravritti (active life) and have to 


. open to all classes. 


- Sha (liberation). 
Of these constitute the path of 
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But behind all their extrava- _ É 


tic. 
‘gant imagery, one can see the 1 
single unalterable and perfect | 


scheme of life which has sustain- 
ed Hindu society: throughout its | 
chequered history. ! 


When religion was thus brought | 
home to the masses, it inevitably _ 
underwent some modifications. 
As we have seen, a highly meta- 
physical or mystical religion could 
only be for the few. Buddha wise- 
ly refrained from all metaphysical 
discussions and confined himself 
to the practical question of finding 
a remedy for human suffering. 
The  Vedantic Absolute, which, ~ 
according to the famous words of 
Yajnavalkya in the Brihadaranyaka ~ 
Upanishad, could only be describ- ~ 
ed by the expression “Not this, — 
not that," is not for the multitude. ~ 
On the other hand, if it was to ۰ 
become popular, an appeal had to | 
be made to the hearts and ime | i 
aginations of mien. Therefore | 
cold and austere metaphysic was KC 
kept in the background and the 
warm theistic elements in thé s 
Upanishads were developed and | 
emphasis was laid on the personal” Y 
aspect of the Deity. In the place: 8 3 
of the impersonal or supra-per-- 5 
sonal Absolute, we have now an. ue 
Ishvara, a personal God who has 
created all things, who upholds i the ji 
order of the  urtiverse and wh 10 ^ 
readily responds to the call f 
bhakti or devotion, a S 


For instance, the ‘Bhagavan of | 
| the Gita is not only an immanent 
sprinciple 1 in the urere not و‎ 5 
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True, many of these: 


E 4s 


a violence either to the flesh or to 
E the spirit,.was a corrective to the 
‘monastic Buddhism of the times 
It was proclaimed in a thousand 
different ways in all the literature 


of the Hindu Renaissance—the 
x two Epics, the code of Manu and 
‘4 the subsequent. Puranas. 
T In accordance with the scheme 
at .of life thus outlined, domestic 
M virtues were glorified and a philo- 
2 sophy of active life was developed. 
a Ideal. types of character represent- 
21 ing all stages of life were clothed 
o in epic grandeur, and set before the 
a 4 nation. We have in the epics not 
ite ~ only the ideal sannyasin or hermit, 
٣٠ but also the ideal king, the chaste 
0 — wife, the loyal brothers, the dis- 
i —  ciplined, student, the virtuous 
۳ citizen and the faithful servant. 


It is difficult to exaggerate the 
educative influence exerted on the 
— national mind by such concrete 
۲۰ examples as Rama, Lakshmana, 

Sita, Yudhishthira . and . Bhishma. 
~ ‘These characters have moulded 
+ Hidu society as Homeric charac- 
— ters moulded Hellenic . society. 

Thus. the abstract truths of the 

Upanishads became vital forces 

holding together a great civiliza- 

iion, when they were incarnatect 
in epic types. 

The formula of DE شوپ‎ 
kama-moksha would have .re- 
mained only a formula if it had 
‘not been exemplified in a thousand 
Ways by the: innumerable lives of 
. the characters in the Epics and : 
Sine Puranas. 
sre are rather wild and E 
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when he identifies himself with 
the eternal order of the universe 
and carries out the will of God. 
Great national heroes, whose lives 


or teachings have become a per | 


manent possession to posterity, are 
therefore to be reckoned as special 
manifestations of God on earth. 
It is Vishnu, the protector, himself, 
that out of His compassion for 
mankind comes down from time 
to time in the shape of such god- 


like men. Thus the feeling for the 


concrete in religion led not only to 
the development of theism, but 
also to the conceptions of Trimurti 
and Avatara. 

The further logical steps in the 
same process are images, temples, 
processions,  pilgrimages—in a 
word, all the paraphernalia of a 
popular religion with which we 
are well acquainted, It was inevi- 
table, therefore, that there should 
be in this period a more systematic 
organisation of temple-worship than 


in the preceding period. In the | 
Age of the Sutras the sacrificial al 


tar was more important than the 


temple, in the Age of the Epics the _ | 


relations are reversed. The temple 
becomes more important than the 
altar and image-worship takes thê 
place of sacrifices. The change is” 
all the more significant, because it^ 
implies that the Dravidian forms - 
of worship and. the Dravidian: dnd 
other rion-Áryan deities are placed 


with the Aryan forms of worship — 
and Aryan deities. And the wis- 
dom of the leaders of religion. in 
this penod is seen in their exalüng - 


righteous . 


\ 
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۹ 
“the thread on which the pearls of 


creation are strung” but also the 
Friend and the Saviour of men. 
He assures us that no man who 
does good ever treads the path of 
woe, that no devotee of His will 
ever perish and that those who 
love Him will soon find Him 
"entering their hearts and dispel- 
ling the darkness of ignorance by 
the shining lamp of wisdom." He 
assures us that, in times of 
national decadence, He appeers on 
the scene to protect 
men, that no sin can really pursue 
a man who has taken refuge in 
Him and that peace comes to the 


soul which recognises Him as “the 


Lord of all the worlds, the Friend 
of all beings and the Recipient of 
all sacrifices and  austerities." 


Thus He is not only a creator and > 


destroyer, but also a loving protec- 
tor. Hence arose in this period 
the Hindu conception of Trimurti 
or the threefold form of God. 
One and the same Ishvara was 
viewed from three different points 
of view, namely, of creation, pro- 
tection and destruction. 

‘But the most noteworthy deve- 
Jopment in the Epic Age is the 
popularisation of the doctrine of 


` Avatara or incarnation. The doc- 


trine of divine incarnation is. but 


` a step from that of Trimurti. . In 


the Upanishads the Absolute is 
described as a Being not only 
transcendent but also immanent. 
All created beings are only His 
partial manifestations. All men are 
inherently divine. The ‘divinity 
in man becomes most re. 
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other. On the other 
former should 
for the latter. 


hand, the “f 


Similarly, nothing is more ty: 
pical of the wisdom and the pro- + 
gressive spirit of the Gita than the . 


way in which it extends the tra- 
ditional concepts of Yoga, Karma, 
Yajna, Varna and Dharma. Yoga 
in the Gita is not merely thought- 
control as in the technical Yoga- 
shastra, but the whole of spiritual 


life which aims at union with the. 
Karma in the Gita does - 


supreme. 
not mean mere obligatory or op- 
tional rites as in the ritualistic 
codes, but all human actions 
having any moral or spiritual 


value. And the status of one's: 
soul is to be determined ethically. 
and not ritualistically. It is to be. 


judged by standards of moral 
purity and not of ceremonial 
purity. 

So also Yajna 
not mean animal sacrifices, : 
sacrifices of merely material ob- 
jects, but all activities of man 


prompted by a spirit of: sacrifice. 
A life of self-control is a sacrifice, ~ 
a life of disinterested scholarship 


is a sacrifice and even a simple 


exercise in breath-control for the _ 1 


purification of the mind is a sacri- 
fice in its own way. Lastly, 


the.caste-duty of popular ethics, 


but the duty. imposed, on man bye 
his own nature and tendencies aS ~ 
well as by his birth and profession, E: 
and it has always to be judged in => 
y. ogar : = * 


the light of the. end viz., 
فا‎ it has in. . view. .. 
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the priests who officiated in the 
Dravidian temples to the rank of 
Brahmans. Tke result of all the 
far-reaching changes that took 
place in the Epic Period is some- 
times briefly expressed by saying 
that in this period Brahmanism 
became Hinduism. The age was 
undoubtedly one of Renaissance, 
probably the greatest in our re- 
ligious history. And the finest 
flower of this Renaissance is the 
Bhagavad-Gita, which, though 
somewhat earlier than this period, 
is.most typical of the new spirit. 

The great popularity of this 
scripture is due to the marvellous 
way in which it remains faithful 
to the Upanishadic tradition and 
at the same time  reinterprets it 


.and applies it to practical life. 


The Vedantic Absolute is . there, 


` but it becomes a personal God. 


The old ideal of sannyasa is there, 
but it is a sannyasa to be practised 
in active life. The spirit of 
sannyasa should .pervade all the 
activities. of a man, whether he is 
a student or a householder or.a 


~ recluse. We -should learn to live 
تا"‎ the world without becoming 


worldly, as a lotus leaf rests on 
water without becoming wet. Our 
senses should learn to move freely 


` amidst sense-objects without feel- 
©» ing attraction or repulsion and to: 
— act. always in obedience to the 


higher self.. True | sannyasa does 


Not consist merely in retiring from 
فو‎ world. but in subduing it to the 


“purposes : : of. the soul. Pravritti 
` and nivritti need not be two 
; different, paths opposed to each 
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Could rid the world of this fell 
monster. 


Indra, therefore, bestirs himself; ~~ 
he enlists Kama's services in the | 
adventure. But Cupid agrees 
only on condition that he should ٦ 
be helped by the Spring and his _ 
spouse Rati. Together they go to | 
Siva's abode in the caves. In the ٥٣ 
meantime, Uma,- daughter Oof 
Himavan, repairs thither and mi 
Kama espying Siva, the very pic ~~ 
ture of awful concentration, is full ~ 
. of trepidation. But he steels him- — 
Self and does the task assigned. 
Siva opens His third eye and be- ٦ 
comes aware of a strange power of ٦ 
attraction to Uma. Then He sees | 
Cupid whom, with one terrible ( 
glance of His eye reduces to ashes. = 
Rati, now weeps over tlie death of | 
her husband but is assured by the © 
gods of final reunion -with her © P 
lord when Siva also falis in lovey 
with Uma. - E 
In the meantime, Uma feels sore 
and disappointed and she ab 
a life of rigid ascetism till” B 
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ing ;the severest penance, — eid z 
in. every sense of the Word 2 
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TI F the Raghuvamsa recaptures 
d the glory and fame of the 
Ikshvaku kings and the 
M eghaduta recounts the pangs of 
separation of a heloved couple, 
with a touching elegiac note, the 
Kumara Sambhava tells of the 
circumstances leading to Lord 
Skanda's birth. Here Kalidasa 
oscillates from gay sprightliness of 
` youth to abject despondency in- 
` deed, by the death of the beloved. 
Critics are not wanting who ques- 
tion the propriety of the choice by 
the poet, of Love Sport of Devas 
for detailed treatment. ~ 


The poem opens with a colourful 
description of the Himalayan re- 
gion, the warmth, gay sprightliness 
of youthful maidens and the luxur- 
iance of nature, rich in its fauna 


















and flora. In contrast Siva is de- 
picted as seated in rigorous 
penance. 


| Then follows’ an account of 
` . Taraka, the arch-Demon. He holds 
` the world—the innocent quiet 
world of men and gods—to ransom. 
by his cruel and wicked deeds. 


less. Then it dawns on them that 
e. union of Siva and Parvati 
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stanzas from Kumara Sambhava in 
this connection: 
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You have said to me many .a.time, 
‘you are dwelling in my , hearty i 
I now find that it was a mere lie ۳ 
intended to deceive me. If not how 
is it that you are now without your 
body and Rati remains uninjured? 


tad >۹]: 1٦ 


088۴1 
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agi WW Ul 


" 
tal’ 


0 adept in amours, the ornament of 
spring: flowers made by yourselves. | 


But your 


beautiful body is seem x 
no more. چو‎ 


This may. be compared with the ٦ 
lamentation.of Aja in Raghuvamsa. © 
wherefrom the following two ~ 
stanzas are quoted.  Indumati ~ 
falls down dead by the cruel flow 
ers striking against her bosom. 
Then Aja pours forth the disillu- |” 
sionment of a loving heart in words 
of deep pathetic emotion: MER 
پچ‎ ata ٦٥۹١٥6۲ qu. feu GE 
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consternation they repair to to decorate my body is quite fresh. | 
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questions her as to her penance 
and comes to know that she has 
her heart on Siva. Then he tries 
to taunt her with black accounts 
of the fierce aspect of her lord-to- 
be, but Uma meets every one of 
his arguments. Finding her fixed 
resolve, the hermit announces him- 
self as Siva incarnate. Then fol- 
lows their marriage, performed in 
the. truly traditional solemn way 
with the seven rishis in attend- 
ance together with Arundhathi. 


After years of bliss and joy a 
seed of Siva’ escapes into the 
Ganges where in conjunction with 
six other: Krittikas, Kumara is 
born. - 

In the meantime, the citadel of 
the Devas is attacked. Confusion 
spreads in their ranks, for Taraka, 

- the demon, is determined to test 
"his strength against the gods. In 
great 


"Siva who assures them of help and 


2 to young Kumara is assigned the 


task of battling with Taraka. 
Kumara -acquits himself 
creditably and ultimately driving 
his fatal dart into his heart he 
kills him. The gods are overjoyed 
and the world is at last rid of a 
cruel monster—the purpose for 
"which gods are born. into the 
world. 


-— Manmatha was burnt to ashes 
` by the fire of the third eye of Lord 
` Siva when he tried to disturb Him 


- in his meditation by shooting his 
‘flowery arrow. Rati his spouse 
` _ gives vent to her grief in the most | 
° pathetic terms. Here we give two 


1. Here 
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There is nothing mysterious 
about mystics nor about raystt- 


cism. It was once looked: upon © 


as something very obscure, ir- 
rational, and -full of neurotic 


perversions of thought and feel Ti 
ing. But since the publication Of - 
the Varieties of Religious Em- ~ 
Prof. William James ~ 
and Evelyn Underhill’s book on. 
mysticism, .it is being rehabi- 
litated. It is already on its way: 


perience by 


to. respectability. Most of the. 1 
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۲7۳71۷۵۱۷۵ all over the world 
i a „ speak the same language, is 
ا‎ = jas true as that they have 
spoken in varied phrase and 
many languages. They will. no 
doubt, continue to do so. Reality 
and ultimate experience of that 
Reality by man, is the same. But. 
it is expressed variously at diffe- 
rent times by different persons 
in many languages. That only 
means that expression as well as 
the media and methods differ 
while the Reality is one and the 
same. The difference is in the 
world of expression and unity is 
to be sought in the world of 
understanding. The sun is re 
flected variously in a mirror, 
and innumerable. other. 
things. It is that which gives 
rise to the mystery of vision and 
the magic. of colours. These re 
flections and the riot of colours 
are. as true as the ‘sun. Their 


' existence is, simultaneous. It is 


a Cosmic play which can be best 
enjoyed by those who see beyond 
the veil of mystery. In the words 


`. of the ancient seer of the Rigveda, 


the Reality is one, wise men speak 
Sat Viprah 


۵۰م s‏ ۵م € کے 
v a o X F ^4‏ 4" 


۰ water, 


۱ As of it variously (Ekam 
| Bahudha Vadanti). 
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man mystics than about Tamil and | 
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should not 
He asserts that "our spiritual ap- 


prehensions can be communicated j 


to others through intellectual 
propositions.^ But it 


remembered that, “they are the 


reflections of eternity in the mir 1 


rors of passing generations.” 
Plato too frankly confessed that, 
“he was loth to write of his 
deepest experiences on account 
of the limitations of logic and 
language.” Our senses, our lan- 
guage, our logic deal in symbols. 
“But in real spiritual experience, 
these symbols disappear,” 
Berdyave. Mystical experience is 


intuitional knowledge by identity, 


it is direct apprehension, it is not 


knowledge of the mystery of exis | 
tence, but it is actual participa: - 


ition in it—as such if one attempts 
to use logical language, he can do 


so only ‘by the palest and the "i 


emptiest words’. ` 


As in so many other important - E 
matters, India has a very rich heri 4 
Distinct ele ٦ 
ments of it can clearly be traced i 
in the Vedas. Apart from Sanskrit, | 
almost in every regional language =~ 
in India a vast store of ‘mystical < 
thought. and literature lies almost ٦ 
on the surface in the form of songs . = 
„and sayings of saints and sadhus. | = 
Unfortunately it lacks systematic ~ 
popula? presentation and proper | 
interpretation in terms of modern —7 
‚phraseology. "Possibly some of US | 
know more about Christian 7 
Sufi mystics, or Spanish and, Ger , 


tage in mysticism. 


= 


۰ , 


^ ' 
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eminent thinkers and philoso- 
phers now recognize that the ap- 
proach to Reality does not lie 
only through the senses, the in- 
tellect, and logic. Intuition OF 
direct knowledge by identity is 
also a way, say some philoso- 
-phers. In fact, it has been found 
that integration of sensory- 
rational way with the intuitional 
‘method is the right path to total 
Reality. Sorokin in his social 
Philosophies of An Age of Crisis 
says, “This new tide restores and 
recreates the ancient ‘Mystic’ 
"ways of cognition and creativity 
and blends them with sensory 
ways in one integral cognition and 
truth...... This integralist cogni- 
tion now increasingly supplants 
the one-sided, utterly inadequate 
۔‎ theories of purely sensory or 
"purely rational cognition préva- 
- Jent in the nineteenth century.” 
. Rightly has the Upanishadic: sage 
of Katha declared that “the At- 
— man (Reality) ,is one who 3s be- 
۲ yond intellect... He cannot be 
` attained ‘either by giving or 
listening to discourses nor by the 
` process of logic." 
This however, does not mean 
that mysticism is something ir- 
` rational or contrary to reason. 
* Tt is only different. Dr. Radha- 
krishifan has said, "Intellectual 


C argument is different from spiri- . 
7" tual insight. The -experience .of 


God (Reality).is ineffable. Words 


|. ‘indicate it but do not reveal it." 
٣ mnis does not again mean that 


; o — spiritual experience cannot of 
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and modern-educated India. ` He E 
has indeed laid Hindi under a deep. 
debt of gratitude by presenting the | 
most essential and important mys-  — ۲ 
tic thought of Hindi saints in a - E 
very simple and understandable ث٥‎ 
language. He has invited non- 
Hindi English-educated Indians to ~~) 
a feast of deeply religious thought 
with which the Indian mind is so ء٦‎ 


all Indian languages by seers E 
saints. 


Professor Ranade has drawn ` D 
from about twenty-five well-known; 
Hindi mystics such as Kabir, 
Nanak, Tulsi, Surdas, Meera and m] 
others, as well as from some an- | 
onymous ones. In the volume on ٦ 
teachings, he has arranged about 
two hundred selected songs accord-  - 
e subject matter, such as, | 
Incentives to Spiritual Life, Neces- ~~ 
sity of Moral Preparation, Relation — 
of God to Saints, Beginnings of the 
Pilgrimage, and the Highest Ascent. 
Books on mysticism by modern. 7 
scholars usually deal with all these آ"‎ 
subjects. ‘They are the main ele. ~~ 
ments which constitute the mystic 8 و‎ 
rendering of each song and also cri- - E 
tical and exhaustive notes in Eng " F 
lish. 


This is in fact the source mate- Dg 
rial which forms the subject mat- QR 
ter of the second volume, | The ` t 
Pathway to: God. “It is in this book رم‎ 
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explains fully what it means. . He. a | 
brings t to bear on ines mystici Do 
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i familiar and which is expressed in 


ing to 


"path? He has given a simple Hindi - 


.that he deals with mysticism and: hos i 
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Kannada or Marathi ‘and’ ۴ Hindi 
mystics. 


It js a very Siena sled that 
a scholar of the stature of Profes- 
sor R. D. Ranade, éx-Vice Chancel- 
lor of the Allahabad University, 
has now chosen to produce two 
companion volumes on mysticism 
in Hindi, namely Teachings of 
Hindi Saints and Pathway to God 
in Hindi literature. They have 
heen published by Adhyatma Vidya 
Mandir, Nimbal (Railway Station). 


Professor Ranade is already known _ 


as the author of the critical and 
systematic study of the Upanishads, 
Constructive Survey of Upanisha- 
dic Philosophy. He has specialized 
in the study of Indian mysticism. 
His work Mysticism:in Maharash- 
tra is well-known to scholars. 
After recent publication of ء‎ ۱" 
volumes on mysticism in Hindi, he 


` is busy with publication of a book 
, on mysticism in Kannada. 


- Hindi is today, the language of. 
about half the population of. India. 
10 has been decided that it should 
be the language of the- Republic : 
It is also sought to. Dex» 


literature should be widely known 
and be appreciated by the intelli. 


F- —gentsia in India. Thát js obviously . 
f ‘the main reason why Professor» 
T Ranade has chosen to write in Eng- 
E lish, nly. 
"Y -Way, to approach the active minded . 


: At present, that is the o 


AP $3 We Se wae 
۲ ٦ ۰ » 


X of India. 
TT. made the lingua franca for inter- 
TX. state intercourse in India. Under 
% these circumstances, it is neces-' 
f sary that the treasures of Hindi 
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author, Mansur is an absolut 
philosopher while Rahim is à Doe | 


has proceeded to assess the contr. f 
bution of these saints to mysticism | 
and has brought out their distinct 
characteristics by comparison and | 
contrast. He has enriched his | 
writing by Sanskrit quotations and 
quotations from Marathi as well as 
Kannada mystics, wherever neces. 
sary. Being a student of Greek and” 
a thorough scholar of western phi 
losophy, the author is at home in 
the whole range of mystic thought | 
and philosophy. He has in fact, 
placed in our hands a study of _ 
mysticism in Hindi literature 
in the perspective of world f 
mysticism. Every one who takes | 
up these books is sure to be pro” 
fited immensely both by the wealth — 
of the material and by the pro 
foundity of the treatment. I' may 7: 
well end this brief note by the fOF 
lowing quotation from Dadi 
‘He who drinks of. this sweet wine _ 
becomes one with it. Sweetness zu 


mingled with sweetness and Dad 
nowhere to go. 


LI 





AT qu Tite: ۲ E 

afea em 

Methinks, the lord has turned my 

wicked fate into a streak of lig a | 
ning, which, without destroy 

the tree (me) has, however, Sinus " 


down the tender creeper b is" 


' tical moralist. Professor Ranade 
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his deep insight and experiences, 
his vast erudition and scholarship, 
and his stüdy of mysticism in two 
other Indian languages. He Is 
thus able to present to us the es- 
sence of mysticism in Hindi litera- 
ture by direct quotations, by com- 
parison, as well as by lucid 
explanation. 


While explaining mysticism, the 
author says that it denotes “that 
attitude of mind which involves a 


direct, immediate, intuitive appre- . 


hension of God or Reality." It is 
a beatific contemplation of God. 
“The surest criterion of mysticism 
is the reality of the experience as 
"enjoyed by the mystic himself...Be- 
fore it, there is no appeal; for it 
there is no other criterion.” 


The author divides thé Hindi 


1 3 “mystics into some groups accord- 


.ing to certain common characteris- 
tics. For instance, he says that the 
Nath-panthies resorted to yoga 
‘much more than others. The Kabi- 

“rites emphasised devotion and 

According’ to the 


-— ۹ ^ 
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Should this accursed floral wreath. 
have the power to destroy life, why 
is it so powerless as not to kill me 
It is 
clear God’s will can convert poison 
into nectar and vice versa. 
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near the island of Mindanao in the ٦ 
Philippines the sea plunges to a 7 


fantastic depth of 35,530 feet. i 
This figure is the world's record ٢٦ 
for ocean depth. At this same 3 


point in the Pacific, the Snellen in - 


1930 plumbed the greatest known i d 
depth by line. A piece of red clay d 
was brought to the surface from = 
the ocean bed 33,000 feet below. ! E 


World's Tidal Contrasts. 


The Bay of Fundy on Canada's 7 
Nova Scotian coastline has the dS s^ 
tinction of having the largest tides ٦ 
in the. world. Twice. every day: 
100,000 million tons of sea water ORBE 
are swept into the Bay causing ۳ 
tides which reach a height of near-- P 
By way of contrast 















lv fifty feet. 


"to this gigantic inrush of water the E. 


"Mediterranean is practically tide- _ oS 
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[HE seas and: oceans occupy 
i Mapproximately 72 per cent. of 
"U the surface of the globe. In 
terms of statistics the overall area 
is about 200,000,000 square miles of 
which the land mass occupies some 
56,000,000 square miles (including 
rivers and fresh water lakes) and 
the oceans take up the remainder. 


The average depth of the seas 
and the oceans of the world is 
something like 12,000 feet, but this 
can only be an approximate figure 
as large ocean areas in the Arctic 
which lie under the ice have not 

` been systematically explored in 
depth. | 


Although only 2 per cent. of the 
“and surface of the globe rises two 
and a half miles above sea level 
‘almost 50. per cent. of the ocear 
bed lies the same distance below 
the surface of the sea. ` The world 





T beneath the seas is greater than the 
ا‎ world above them. ۱ 
; Upside-down Mountains 
T - The highest mountain in the 


| -'world, Everest, rises to 
Wd 29,034 feet but in the FacHic v" 
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Nearly two million square miles 
of land in the coastal regions of ۷۳ 
the continents and islands would ٘ +٥ 
be submerged if sea water did not ~ 
possess a certain degree of elasti- RE 


ThE sea Coasts 


city. وو‎ x: à | 


Although much less elastic than ٦ 
gas, sea water has sufficient elas | 
ticity so that the upper levels of © 
water compress the lower layer. If ا‎ i 
the lower water was not compres: | 
sed the general sea level: would 
rise by about 100 feet mou 
the world., 
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when there are some hundreds 
grouped together on a rock. 
Airercht Made of Seg 

Sea water contains 3,50,000 and 
400,000 tons of magnesium per cubic 
mile. ' In 1941 scientists devised 
a method of extracting the metal 

direcily from. sea water by means 
of a chemical process. 

One aircraft contains on an ave- 
rage half a ton of magnesium and 
it was due to the extraction of mag- 
nesium from sea water that aircraft 
production was expanded so rapidly 
during the course of. the ‘Second 
0ا‎ War. . 
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weighed 555 


I eliminated salt wherever pos- 
sible because salt has the effect 
of stimulating appetite. It also 
absorbs and retains liquid and | 
thus. weight. I discovered many ` 
new interesting flavours in old | 
foods that -had lost their iden: | 
tity by being “salted” down. E 

Idearned to chew and chew © 
every: single bite of food. This ٦ 
made meals go further and.at the 3 
same time my body derived the | 
greatest digestive benefits. E 

I saved.as much as 50 per cent | 
of my bread calories by baking 
my own, salt free, and slicing i. 
half as thick as a regular slice. 7 


15. * 
. Now,:at 122 Donde: Im living 3 : 
proof that no one need .be ا‎ | 
Four years have passed since I vi 
lost those 433 pounds, so it's not 
just a: temporary thing. | I eat 
anything I want to, now, but. Is 
don’t ‘overeat. ^ a 

My doctor has given me assu | | 


I’m in excellent health. For the : 
first time in’ my life I am tru y ^ 
a Happy, ‘woman. 2 P 2 

١ ا6007‎ ic 7011652) 


Result: 38 calorie äs opposed to | 


foods: 


rance that my heart is fine. and © Ke 
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Siz years ago. the. writer 
pounds, was seven feet round the hips and had 
Today she weighs 122 pounds 
Here is her recipe for. 


743 inches bust. 
and. feels fit as a fiddle. 
reducing. 


NO ONE Ni 


Celesta Bare, 


VERYONE wants to know 
how it’s possible to -lose 400 


pounds. The first thing is to 
make: up your mind to stop 
overeating. Once you get on a 
diet, don't ever-deviate from it. 
Dieting is serious -business and 
deserves serious consideration. 
If you try to hide your diet by 
going to bed early to let ‘sleep 


K .- “cover” for you, you'll only bùrn 


less | calories. .It's. important to. 


keep on a rigid schedule, eight 
~~ hours "of sleep, 
less. 


never more of 
This keeps body functions 
as uniform as possible. I ate my 


eee meals -on-a precise schedule too, 
> giving the consuming processes. 
` uniform intake and uniform time 
- to. absorb that intake. 


Some experts: will tell you that 
can have certain 
without limit. But I watched 
everything, .even my liquid in- 
take "which was limited to 48 
ounces per day. This included 


all beverages, juices and eight 
mi Ounces of required skimmed milk 
E: M et buttermilk. 
` a caffeine-free . beverage - (within 


{ learned to drink 


-my liquid ua اف فان‎ 
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Pius XII is an imposing and awe- 
inspiring figure. He may appear 


«cold and aloof to persons who know R 
him only from his. pictures. In E 
actual fact he has a warm and 
: sympathetic personality. He is : 
benevolent, -courteous. with . am ٦ 
Old World ‘courtesy, human and. 23 
, humble. m 3 
He is a great scholar and a man 2 


His visitors often. are astounded 


a great variety of subjects. 
But he also.is a man of courage ۳ 
and of action. He proved it when ~ = 
he stood up with imperturbable | e 
dignity to the Communists who inê 2 
vaded his nunciature in Munich mii 
after World War I. He proved it mi 
again when he comforted the 
wounded and dying in the streets | 
‘of Rome at the end of World Wari 
II, almost before the bombs had | 
stopped falling. He has proved it ; 
time and time again during his” 
seventeen-year Pontificate by the i 
positions he has, taken on highly i 
controversial questions. NE پا‎ 
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~- Astonishing also is his know- 


E 


_ ledge of dead and living languages. ~ 





..of deep and. diversified . learning: © 


` hy the depth of his knowledge on 


The 80-year-old Pontiff can look, 


junior and the dark eyes of an en- 
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T is not by chance that Pope 
Pius XII chose a dove of peace 
for his arms and the words 
“Peace is the fruit of justice” for 
his motto. 


back on a life dedicated above all 
to the cause of peace. He often 
‘refers to himself as a “fighter for 


peace.” Tall and thin, with the 
‘Jean face of an ascetic; the gray 
hair’ of a man many years his 


thusiast burning behind the: thick 
j spectacles, 


lenses of steel-rimmed 
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o NOME, 
Vatican at the age of 25 as a junior | 
official in the Secretariat of State. % 
He worked in several Vatican a : 
offices and taught in various eccle: - 
siastical institutions of higher: | 
learning until he was 41. Then ` 
Pope Benedict XV made him what. 
lay governments call an ambassa- i 
dor by appointing him Nuncio to | 
Munich. Twelve years later he 
established the first nunciature in: 








Berlin and became the first Nuncio | 
to Germany. Shortly afterward 









nition of his distinguished services. | 


In 1930 Cardinal Pacelli. 
appointed Secretary of State. “On | 
the death of Pius XI, whom he had - 
served for nine years, he was ele- | 
vated to the Papacy in one “of 2 
briefest conclaves in history. Ito 
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[Condensed from N. Y. Times.) i. | 
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he was made a Cardinal in recog- | 


was his sixty-third birthday. |. 





. "Eat less, masticate more. 
î Clothe. less, bathe more. 


Preach less, practise more,’ 
Worry less, laugh more. 


| |^. Indulge less; restrain more, x 
Es Sleep less, meditate more. ae 
TS Yoa will enjoy ا‎ sym health ind supreme EN 
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He speaks six fiuenily and has a 
good working knowledge of at 
least as many more. Now he is 
learning Russian. 


The restless inquisitiveness of 
the Pope’s mind and his love of 
everything that is new and modern 
have made him a great shatterer 
of precedents. He is the first Pope 
to use the telephone as the normal 
way of keeping in touch with his 
collaborators. He is the first to use 
of typewriter, to rise in an airplane 


` or to.appear on television or in a 


documentary motion picture. 


Eugenio Pacelli was born in 
Rome on March 2, 1876, of a deeply 
religious family. One of his grand- 
fathers was the founder almost a 


- eentury ago of the Vatican news- 


L'Osservatore Romano. 


. paper 


"After having revealed himself a 


Brillant, student, he entered the 
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Sit less, serve more. 

~ Hate less, love more, 

` Take less; give more. 
Talk less, think more. f 


Rest less, work more. 
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Dhanavati and Gunavati are 
two rival courtesans in the Court 
of King Alakesa. The former tries 
hard to put the latter to shame. 
After a few failures at this at- 
tempt, Dhanavati succeeded in 
having her rivals “man” sent on 
the perilous mission of winning 
the hand of the Princess-that- 
would-not-speak. 


» 


engaged in a game of dice with E 
three others before a shop which = 


"was not crowded. Bhatti’s roving ~~ 


eyes caught a glimpse of his mas- ٦ 
ter and recognised him. A code ٦ 
message passed between their eyes, ~~ 
as a result of which Bhatti brus- | 
quely left his game and walked in mi 
the direction of a choultry at the | 
far end of the town and disappear- iam 
ed. Old, Vikrama got down at that ٦ 
choultry along with his party. Pay- © | 
ing his followers enough money to | 
hold on for a month, he asked them ٦ 
to stay there and wait for him to — 
return which might take about that _ 


6 

J * 
~ 

b <I 


time: . 4 : : | 2 y Hec v 
Bidding the party good-bye, he 


went a few yards further and by .— 





ENDICANT Vikrama had to ' 


boss, King Vikramaditya, whom he 


4 : 5 “Mendicant, entered the bazaar, A 
A Was not surprised to find Bhat | 
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7 pass through deep forests 

' and, across mountains þe- 
fore reaching  Pataliputra. The 
faithful ghoul kept him company 
during the journey along with his 
entourage. 

Tired and thirsty, the party ar- 
rived at the destination by night- 
fall. 'The city was a huge one and 
was so designed that numberless 
Streets ran circlewise, and in the 
centre was the palace where the 
Princess-that-would-notspeak lived 
with her mother. At the outer en- 
irance was mounted the challenge 

and before it, hung a marathon bell 
‘to announce any challenge that 
might be forthcoming. 

Bhatti, as already told, had gone 
٣ to this same city. Without disclos- 

٣ - ing his identity, he stayed in the 
E house of an old woman who hap- 
pened to be extraordinarily well- 
informed on matters of the moment. 
Besides, Bhatti freely mixed 
. with the nobility of the town by 
I His winning manners and was lite- 
|. rally clearing the ground for his 


1 x ^ Was expecting every. moment. . 
+: When, therefore, Vikrama the 
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kings.that came seeking her hand " 
and had to return with shaven F 
heads and battered reputation? 
Whoever would venture on this 
mad pursuit?” : 
“Maji!” interposed King Vikra- _ 
maditya; “Can you tell us all about ah 
how this Princess manages to dis- ^ 
grace all her suitors?" E 
“Oh yes, listen, children. . The } 
harem in which the Princess lives — 
is surrounded by ien fortresses. 
The entrance to the outermost for- — 
tress carries a copper-plate on | 
which the terms are written. Be- — 
fore that plate harigs a monster = 
bell. A suitor has to chime that bell. — 
Then wil come a few officers out | 
of the fort and to them must be _ 
paid the entrance fee of a thousand © 
gold coins. After payment they. 
treat the suitor toa feast in which = 
cooked and uncooked food, ripe i 
and unripe fruits will be mixed and 3 
served. It should be eaten as it is. 
and nothing should be left behind. | ; 


“They will then take you to the | 
second fort. At the gate you have _ 
to push a button. Three statuettes” | 
will come out of it. One will draw © 
a chair for you. Another will seat 
you on it and the £hird will shave. - 
your head bald. If you escape from © 
them, you will be conducted to the _ 
third fort where two formidable E 
boxers will offer you battle. If JOU 
win them, you will be taken. to. the 2 
fourth fort. There a giant ape ¥ y il. 
challenge you to a bout. After co 


-quering.it, you have to go tot P 
' nith fort across. 006 Bite, 2 pe n- 


, 04 


wards the bazaar where, at the 
other end, he saw Bhatti walking 
towards him. When they came 
near, they embraced each other 
fondly. Not finding the thorough- 
fare the proper place for talking 
things over, Bhatti took King Vik- 
rama to the house of the old lady 
where he was staying. 


On reáching it, he told the land- 
lady: “Maji, here, my brother has 
come from our place to meet 
me. I hope I am not troubling you 
if I ask you to prepare meals for 
him too:” 


“Oh, not at all; I am very glad to 


` see him. Wait for a minute and I 


shall have cooked" replied she with 
a toothless smile as she walked 
inside briskly. 


When she was engaged in her 
culinary work, she' did not fail to 
notice the brothers.counting a thou- 
sand gold coins out and tying them 
-up into a big bundle. 


Roused by curiosity the old wo- 
man came towards them and with 
her hands clasped together behind 
her back, asked them with a 
sheepish smile “What, my child, do 
you intend to trade in with all that 
gold?” 

“Maji, it is not for panini my 
brother intends to meet the Prin- 
tonight, 
and this money is for paying 


SA ; ` the entrance fee" replied Bhatti. 
AEN «My goodness!” exclaimed the old. 





; cess-that-would-not-speak 











; TARE lady: Continuing, she said, “Don’t 
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will shave your head, leaving five 
patches and a third will paint you 
over with bizarre colours and a 
fourth will further disgrace you. 


“Tf, however, you lay down on ` 


the cot correctly, another set of 
statuettes will emerge, one of which 
will place before you a large mir- 


ror, another will smear you with ٣٦ 


fragrant sandal-paste and attar, a 
third will offer you pan-supari, two 
more will waft tender breeze from 
cowrie-fans. <A fourth will twang 
the tambur and raise exquisite me- 
lody and a few more will delight 
you with celestial dance sequences. 
In short you wil feel as though 
you were seated in Indra-sabha. 
«Then comes the last part of the 
assignment which is to make the 
Princess speak at least three words: 
I may tell you that she is a past 
master in indra-jala and she may 
put you to any number of incon- 
veniences. After escaping from 
them all, you have to succeed in 
making her speak!” ۱ | 
When the old women paused 
here, Bhatti intervened and. asked 
«Mother, you have given us the 
correct perspective of the risk in: 
volved.: But you haven't yet told 


us who that Princess is and what. 


she looks like!"  . 4 


Replied the woman: “She is the 
daughter of King Panchasena 7 


her mother's name is Amrita. The 
King' and Queen performed long 


and austere penance and as a re- 
sult of it she was born. When the | 
King died, the Queen took over the — 
reign and taught her daughter all _ 
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gry tiger will lay in wait. You have 
to escape it to enter the sixth fort 
where a rogue elephant will be on 
guard at the gate. You have to 
escape from it also to reach the 
seventh gate which is sur- 
rounded by a very large and 
deep well which has to be 
jumped. At the eighth gate a 
«deep marshy waterless canal runs, 
across which you have to walk and 
cleanse yourself of the mire with 
water contained just in the, shell 
of a snail and a tiny piece of palm- 
leaf scroll. You then walk across 
the ninth gate and enter a hall pav- 
ed with extremely slippery marble 
when, more often than not, you 
will batter your head against the 
floor. After escaping that fate, you. 
have to enter the tenth fort which 
is dark as ink. That hall has in- 
numerable giant pillars made of 
rocky stones against which you are 
sure to knock your head down. 
“If you escape that too, you 
will enter the harem of the Prin- 
cess. You have to enter the recep- 
‘tion room which is very artisti- 
cally decorated with painted cur- 
tains and pillars inlaid with gold 
and gems. The hall is lighted 


“night and day with a thousand 


oil lamps. At the centre is a cot 
Made of the five metals. You'have 
to lie down on it, but correctly, Le., 


| with the head at the headend and 
|! the leg at the leg-end. If you make 


a mistake in doing so, some: sta- 
tuettes will emerge from below one 
9f which will pour a solution of 


| 
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I cow-dung on your head, another ' 
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feel it won't be advisable 
after her any more." UP 

The old women felt happy her E 
guests had become wise as a result | 
of her narration. She gave them E! 
excellent food. After partaking of | 
it and eating tambul the two left. Î 
by nightfall saying they would ` | 
4l 
d 


to go | 
" 


f 


have a look at the bazaar. 

When they went out, Vikrama 
did not fail to take the faithful ` 
ghoul with him and Bhatti, the Á 
bundle of gold coins they nad — 
counted out that morning. E 

After crossing many streets, E 
they stood before the outer 
fortress surrounding the Princess" 
harem and King Vikrama chimed 
the huge bell hung before the cop- | 
per plate thereby throwing the ` 


gauntlet. [To be continued] 
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the arts and sciences and she took 
to them like fish to water and to- 
day she is unrivalled in her know- 
ledge of the shastras and other 
arts. It is impossible to describe 
her beauty even by the thousand- 
tongued Adi Sesha. Briefly speak- 
ing, there is nobody as beautiful as 
she is in all the three worlds. And 
yet.she is very devout and never 
fails even for a single day to pro- 
pitiate God. Although she has end- 
less jewels, her character is her 
highest jewel. She is equally clever 
in the sphere of sports and pastimes 
that are indulged in by women." 
. On hearing this King Vikrama 
` and Bhatti replied in chorus: “We 
~ have now understood the magni- 
` tude of the risk involved in our 
` mad pursuit, and as a result, we 
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contributions to 
our national life ' 
` include: 
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Bhavan's: 
Sabhagriha. The audience which 
gave the play a thundering ovation 
included some of the Ministers of 

Bombay State and distinguished " qu 
personalities from all walks of life. 
Sri Morarji Desai, Chief Minister ٭‎ 
of Bombay presided on that occa- ٠٠ 


= 


As reported in these columns, E 


2 رت 
ty A. " ‘ |‏ 


this play has had successful runs ma 
at Ahmedabad, where the Mayor  — 
Sri Chinubhai Seth and Sri Lalit. = 


Dalal, the Collector were.among the. 


Sri Bhatt, the Collector and at ٦ 
Baroda, Her Highness Maharani 7 
Shanta (Devi Gaekwad and Smt. © 
Hansabhen. Mehta, Vice" Chancellor | 
M. S, University of Baroda and E 


ed 


» 
4 


In all these places, the S 


play drew repeated cheers from the = 
audience. The play is written and 
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A Scene from “Geet Govind” 


` ' “Piroja Bhavan” 41 


- sion. 
distinguished visitors. At Surat, ٦ 


Sri V. Mody, the Mayor witnessed _ 
_ the play. 


E er Jubilee. Show Suo oa by. Sri Adi MUD E 
. ef Kala Kendres Gujerati, comedy, directed py SH AA OPES i 
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GEET GOVIND 


The eighth show of the Bharatiya 
Kala Kendra’s- highly acclaimed 
devotional  dance-drama . “Geet, 
Govind” was staged on, Sunday 
the 12th February at Bhavan's 
X Kanji Khetsi Sabhagriha. The hal 
| . let is produced by Sri Yogendra 
Desai and the music is by Sri 
Avinash Vyas. The dance-direc- 
tion is by Kumari Nayana Zaveri, 
Sri Bipin Sinha, and Sri Parvati 
Kumar. ota 
“The Songs of the Month” pro- 
gramme for March, seventh of the 
series, was held on March 16. 
} Lyrics were by Balmukund Dave 
| and music direction by Sanmukh- ~ 
` babu Upadhyaya. 


SILVER JUBILEE SHOW x 
"Last Tuesday a packed audience 
witnessed the Silver Jubilee Show 
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An audacious Monkey substituting for the king was i 
disapproved by the Fox. So leading him to a fruit 
baited trap, the fox offered him the fruits. As the 
monkey tried to grab the fruits he was caught in 
the trap. Smiling laconically the fox said, “Without 
the kings qualities you cannot be a substitute for 


Substitutes may be many but they can 
never replace LOMA possessing the 
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* Shiva and Shakti 
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Raj Bhavan, Lucknow, 
APRIL 8, 1956. 


























So I 
lost my opportunity of riding on 
one of the twenty-one elephants ٦ 
parading the streets of the town. 3 


Ww 


Dr. Keskar and I started from =i 
Darbhanga at about 2-15 pm. The 
road was filled with people going | 
to and from Shiva temples. On the ٦ 
way, we crossed the Bagmati and ٦ 
the iBadi-Gandak : and reached ٣ 
Samastipur. 


The town wore a festive look. a 


come suspended across the road, I | 
came across one which had a home mi 
ly touch. In Gujarati language the 1i 
slogan..read: “Bhale: Padharya Ka ۲ 
naiyalalbhat.” : T : WaS surprised. | D. = 

“Was it the wizardry of Satyanara- | m 
pan Babu?" I asked | Uma ا‎ 


k “4 : ee inte ۹ 

Vv | € 4 j 

۳ 0 ES 
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pur; but I just skipped it. 


Among the numerous signs of wel- — 


n: 'the afternoon, - 75 Was; to Have 
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*. Shivratri at Samastipur 
* The Eternal Refrain 


My YOUNG FRIEND, 


۰ 
^ 


HE voice of Sri Satyanarayan 
5 T Sinha, Minister of Parliamen- 
| tary Affairs, was heard on the 
telephonie: "Munshiji, you 1٤ 
to ‘come to Samastipur. We are 
celebrating Kalidasa Samaroha on 
‘Shivratri day. You 8 to inau- 
gurate i 
Pe -“Samastipur! "Where on earth is 
sae 1 ull asked. : 
Ew "It js my native town," he said. 
3 No more geography for me! As 
3 it was Satyanarayan Babu's native 
E town, it must be worth, visiting. 
— . So on the 10th" of March, I flew 
n. from Lucknow to Darbhanga where 
^I was received by. the brother of 
s the Maharajadhiraj, an. old friend 
mes of mine, then busy in ‘Delhi with 
ead work. , 












Joined the procession: at genus 
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But 


intense love for the Himalayas, but 
that has been a common national 
One may come from any 


Himalaya as one's own. 
try, literature and culture of India 
are saturated with this love. 
even that did not matter to the 
audience. 


. I, therefore, told the audietice ۱ 
that Kalidasa belonged.to the whole 


of India. He was the national poet 
par excellence. With. Vyasa and 
Valmiki he enjoyed the unique 
distinction of being India's repre- 
sentative on the literary olympus 
of the world where the immortals 
of moving words and ine 
vision dwelt. 


I. would be glad, indeed, I added, ~ 


if Kalidasa was born in Mithilu; 
perhaps the people of Mithila could 
prove it by raising a suitable monu- 
ment to him. "This, I said, would 


draw his admirers: from -all parts” 
.of the world to discover, what will” 


never be known with certainty, 
that he was born in Mithila. With- 
in a few generations, I was sure, 
the world would come to bélieve 


that Samastipur was his birth: X 


place. 


In his presidential address, Sate 
the 


yanarayan: .Babu described 
richness of Kalidasa. , But what he 


spoke out of the printed text was | 
more fascinating than the text il 
He has a rare command of © 
the Ramayana of Tulsidas; he 
knows the poems of the poets from 
Chandidas and even Jaffar by heart — 
and come recite their verses. with | ! 


'self. 


` trait. ' 
part of the country.and yet claim 
The poc- 


The meet-. 
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immediately the reply came in the 
form of Gujarati merchants who 
greeted. me with flowers. 


About fifteen. thousand villagers 
had gathered in a huge pandal to 
celebrate the festival. 
ing began with a prayer from Kali- 
dasa's Shakuntala. The Chairman 
of the Reception. Committee wel- 
comed us. Dr. Keskar unveiled 
a plaster statue, I think, of Lord 
Shiva. When I stood up to inau- 
gurate the Samaroha, the mike, as 
generally happens, went out of 
order for a time. 


I found it difficult to say any- 
thing exciting; nor could I address 
that audience on the work or 
art of Kalidasa. They were, how- 
. ever, interested in the fact, which 
previous speakers had told them, 
that Kalidasa came from Mithila 
and that somehow Samastipur had 
something or the other to do with 
jt. A few miles away was a school 
that he attended and the temple 
where the Goddess Kali had grant- 
ed him the gift of poesy. ` 


I know of a similar temple and 
another Goddess with a similar re- 
putation near Ujjain. But how 
could I tell this audience that Kali- 


dasa was national in the noble 


sense of the word, that not a line 
in his works mentions the place 
where he was born or the region 
he came from, or who his patron 
Vikramaditya was? 


He had been uniformly impartial 

. to all regions, rivers, mountains, 

flowers and trees of India. But 

that did. not matter. - He had: an 
۱ 3 
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begins his Raghuvamsa by an obei- 
sance to Parvati and Parmeshwar, 
"linked like word and sense." 


His imagination plays round 
Shiva and Parvati. He has des- 
cribed with exquisite fondness the 
Lord’s characteristics and moods: 
his weapons, garb; the serpents 
which He wears; His world-shaking  _ 
laughter. 1 

The poet refers to His mount, __ 
Nandi, as also to the lion, Kum- . 
bhodara, the living footstool which 
the Lord uses in order to climb 
on the bulls back. In bewitching 
phrase he has described the love 
of Shiva and Parvati as also Kai- . 
lasa ànd other mountain-tops on 
which He sports with Her. He also 
refers to His generosity and muni- 
ficence, His omnipresence and om- 
nipotence. 


To the poet, Shiva is Vishwa- " 
gurorguruh, the master of all the 
worshipful teachers. of. the world; 
also, the Lord of Yoga and the 
Supreme who pervades the Uni- 
"verse. A t 

MX 


۱ , i 

I find the same refrain when I ۷ 
view our plastic art, particularly | 
our sculptures. The history of our | 
sculptures began in ‘some pre-his- E 
toric period. when : neolithic man ٠" 
looked upon the linga and the joni Ê 
in reverential amazement as: re fe a 
presenting the creative power. 


culture. "There is nothing, p E 


to Prove E during eu y.‏ کی 


E e 
veit 


^. „As I'listen to the aesthetic har- 


` These symbols have been recover: ! 
ed from the. relics of the Harappa - 


` per. of. Shiva. His three plays all 
He 


32 


effect. On this occasion he let hiin- 


self go, ‘particularly on the theme. 


of love and held the audience spell- 
bound. 


I still follow the habit of my 
boyhood. On the Shivratri day, I 
£o en a fruit and milk fast and visit 
a Shiva Temple. for darshan. After 
2 the Samaroha and At Home, Sat- 
— yanarayan Babu took me to the 
central shrine of Shiva in the town. 
I was told that the image had been 
increasing in size for years. 


4 


I kept on thinking of the art of 
Kalidasa, which glistens like a 
x thread of gold in the fabric of our 
_ culture. 

Art is the creative expression of 
-the fundamental values of a cul- 
"ture and should be viewed as one 

| continuous process in the stream 
/ ES of time. . If Indian.culture is view- 

m „ed in this way, it should not'be diff- 
“cult to learn the direction of the 
7 5 aesthetic: urge as it is brought forth 
| from time to time. 












E mony. of Indian creative art, I hear, 
~ În spite of varying conditions and 
~ changing factors, one eternal re- 
— rain: the:search for a richness of 
e + the innerself through seeking ‘a co- 
F E. - ordinated fulfilment of our human 
_~ urges. And ‘it: finds ‘expression. in 
7 the saga. of.’ Shiva ‘and Parvati, 
| which ‘Kalidasa sings:in words of 
s E beauty. 


— Kalidasa was a devout worship- 


begin 1 with: a prayer to Him. 


Tees 
TI 
» 





The. Harappa  Pashupati may 
have. been blended with the Rudra E iX 
of the Vedic Aryans long before the . 
Vedic period. reflected in.the Rig- _ 
veda. The description given of this .— 
deity is so vivid that it would.not _ 
be surprising if the Vedic Áryans z 
also worshipped an icon of Rudra.. 
The Rudra of the Rigveda is fierce 
and “destructive like' a. terrible _ 
beast." He is a “bull,” “exalted. - 
"the strongest among the. strong,” — 
"rapid and swift.” He is “the ün: — 
aging Asura,” the “Asura of heaven _ 
ruling heroes," “Lord (Ishana); of کہ‎ 
the whole world.” He is also the 
“wise,” “beneficent,” “auspicious” Me 
Shiva.:-Hé is described ‘as -pdssess- 
ing “firm limbs, beautiful lips, a 
fat belly and brown colour” and as 
being decked with “gold ornaments ^ 
and a multi-form necklace.” He is 
Trayambaka. Here we have an ~ 
image of Shiva, in words, but as if _ 
carved of an icon. In Yajurveda — 
we have the famous verse: z 

Namah Shambhavaya cha mayo: 
bhavay cha namah Shankaraya _ 
cha namah Shivaya cha Shivata- - ; 
raya cha. 7 

In the post-Vedic period, Shiva - tdg 
was the Great God (Ishana). Thè = n 
Mantropanishad of Yajurveda and | 
the Mahabharata both refer to | 
Shiva’s exalted position in the pan: x 
theon.. Patanjali's Mahabhashya D 
(200 B:C.) also refers to the icons 
of Shiva and Skanda. Jt is possi T 
ble that the Harappa Pashupati in 
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day of that culture, or at any. time 
later, these symbols had.any phy- 
siological significance. It has been 
only left to. the Freud-inspired 
scholars of the modern West to 
discover that, in spite of what the 
Indian himself may have thought 
about them, they conveyed a libi- 
dinous implication to the wor- 
shipper. . 

Iconographically, the parent of 
all sculptures of divinities in India 
is.the Pashupati and the Mother 
Goddess of the  Harappa culture. 
Shiva is philologically traced by 
some-scholars to the Tamil chivan 
(red), the divinity who was known 
to the Vedic Aryans as Nila-lohita 
“the red one with, the blue throat." 

The name Uma, is probably Ma, 
the great Mother of the Asian and 
East Mediterranean people who 
was certainly a popular deity þe- 
fore the arrival of the Aryans in 
India.. Pashupati was the lord of 
the animals, Uma the deity of 
plenty and fecundity, though whe- 
ther they were associated : with 
each other in iconographic worship, 
in the pre-historical period, is diffi- 
cult’ to say. | 

From the earliest times, .these 
icons formed the basic norms of 
our artistic aspirations. In the fol- 


‘lowing thirty centuries they have 


been’ given a thousand shapes: in 


"art, literaturé, religion and philo- 


sophy; it is they alone, who unfold 


the ' mystery of our Collective Un- 


conscious not only in its imagina- 
tive, emotional and aesthetic as- 
pects, but in those of the intellect 


| and aspirations as well. 
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the Yakshas and Yakshis, came in- 
to.vogue, the linga and lingodbhava: 
icons—possibly of Austric origin— 
may have been in use for worship. 
The Gudimallama Shiva is-only ‘a 
surviving specimen of an icono- 
graphic tradition which must havé 
originated several centuries , before 
the Mauryan period. 


As Mahayana Buddhism was to 
fade imperceptibly into mediaeval 
Shaivism, it is legitimate to infer | 
that it was built on the existing 
Shiva cults, while Buddha’s teach- 


ings provided only a moral and 
philosophie superstructure. ‘When 
the : superstructure rotted, only 


Shaivism was left, though modified. 


* 


The great Asiatic mother God- 


this, of the pre-historic period, 
were ‘associated, one with the lion, 


the ‘other with a bull as | were 
Shakti and Shiva. The Vedic ۱ 
Dyaus and Prithvi or Aditi, are 


the Aryan equivalents of the same ا"‎ 
deities. Even in Vedic times, aS i 
the Devisukta of Rigveda . shows, ۲ 
the supreme goddess was associa- ٦ 
ted with Rudra as-his strength and ٦ 
was the most worshipful ^... ۴) 


. In the Kenopanishad, one of the EU 
earliest in point of time, Indra, the E. 4 
Vedic god, *came-upon.the Women, 3 
even upon her.who shines: out. Qf 
many forms, Uma, the daughter. of. 


the: Himalaya!" - -To her he: said: 


replied “Tt ‘is’ the Eternal. Of ‘the | : 
امو‎ this M in 1 IA Jê us 


dess, Ma and the father god At- 


_  Giri-shanta and Giritra; one who: 


_“Who is this mighty. Yaksha?" She 


14 





ee Shiva! as Pashupati (Harappa) 


j 

? m » 

p^ “the collective organism of life, com- 

| prising men, animals, trees, rivers, 
Re mountains and forests. 


Nik. It is difficult to say how far the 
b. ZUpanishadie thought owed its pro- 
1 fundity to the earlier Shiva cults. 
~. But the Shvetashvatara Upanishad 
7: clearly shows.their influence. He 
A is described there as the Lord of 
__ the three worlds: Rudra, the de- 
a s ` stroyer; Shiva, the  benevolent; 






` nas manifested himself in the uni- 
= verse as Param-Brahma, envelop- 
T mg all: a description which gives 
~ — Shiva a high place in the- Upani- 
—shadie philosophy. The Agama 
scriptures indicate an independent 
origin, possibly — the same source: 








b It is not E that Bud- 
» dhism: owes its paraphernalia to 
7 2 these cults.. Long. before the Yak- 
y. “sha ‘cult, with its stone: images c of. 


, 
e; 5 
H fgs : No 
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heavenly Ganga in his locks. AS E 
Rudra, he is the terrific destroyer: E 
as Shiva, he is benevolent. In his. m 
auspicious moods, he is a charming Wl 
youth. He is also the master who | 3 
first taught men, music and sculp- ^ ا‎ 
ture, wisdom and Yoga which de- c 
stroys. the bondage of earthly exist- E- 
ence. He is the cosmic.power, "the 
Absolute,” the “All- pervading” ‘as 

Kalidasa describes him. ا‎ 


Shakti is equally cosmic. In her 
womb are both creation and doom. - E. 
She is also Kali, the closing aspect _ v 
of creation, as Shiva is Mahakala. — 
Shiva is also tapas, the living- fire. 
of stern. self-discipline, which sub- 


renders human aspirations creative - m. 
by destroying the dross of life, Uma: E 
is unflinching devotion, ready to die - A 
in order to win Shiva, a theme | 3 


mortal Kumara-Sambhava? As Am- _ T 
bika or Parvati, the mother, she’ n f 
loving as well as benevolent. "As | 7 
Both. of” 
them protect the gods and mez t 
when wickedness and brutal “power ré 
turn the creation - to امس‎ 
Of them are born Kumara or "Ke | 
keya, the destroyer of evil,” an x 
Ganesha, the wise, for the rese 5 


"NI - 


Both Shiva and Parvati : are t im 
less time, united and کک ا ےا‎ | 


EEE 


T Tt 
IQ S. 


limates human urges. He it is Eel me N 


which Kalidasa wove into his im- 7 


Durga, she is irresistible. 


The starry Mandakini 
-of the good. — s m 


volent and terrific. , 
The conception of Shiva gradual- n H 


APRIL 8 6 


shall grow to greatness. “Then 


alone Indra came to know that this - 
This curious . 


was the Brahman. 
association of pre-Vedic Uma and 
. Yaksha with the Vedic Indra and 
Upanishadic Brahman, indicates a 
milestone in the harmonisation of 
different layers of beliefs and con- 
cepts to produce the later idea of 
Shiva and Shakti. It also shows a 
possible connection between. the 
earliest images of Yaksha: and 
Yakshi. 


Shiva and Shakti, indissolubly 
linked ‘as they are in the imagina- 
tion of India, as the creator and the 
creative principle, had a colourful 
family representing the collective 


organism of life. Their son, the ele- 


phant-headed Ganesha — a ‘pre- 
Aryan deity who at first obstruct- 
ed ‘all auspicious things—emerged 
as the wise and auspicious god. 
Kartikeya; the god of war, also 
perhaps an early Dravidian deity, 
was straightforward and heroic. 
The inseparable and faithful Nandi 
was the animal aspect of the God 
himself, the progenitor of animal 
. life. Cosmic unity was symbolised 
by the moon which Shiva wore on 
his crest. 


flowing in the heavens found an 


“asylum in the locks: of Shiva and, 


thanks, to his grace, flowed on 
earth also as’. the Ganga, the 
mother of purity and plenty. 


dy became cosmic, As Pashupati he 
. is; „Lord of the. animal world: -as 


a 
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Conceit is a Bydraheoded cobra that will hiss: at 
it atrophies reason’ and ` 
warps judgment. Unlike that ofi the cobra, its 
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US anybody for nothing. 
1 نک‎ poison fangs destroy the conceited. This story culled 
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yas, young Yavakri soon came to 
dislike them. In course of time 
he looked upon  Rybhya and his 
sons with hate and he took it into 
his head that Vedic . knowledge 
should be inferior to tapas and one 
could acquire the latter as a mat. ^ 
ter of course by tapas, without hav- _ 
ing to undergo the ordeal of dis- > 
ciplined gurukulavasa under a pre- _ 
ceptor to which he, the son of illu- — 
strious tapasvin, was averse. He ` 
would establish the correctness of ۲ 
his premise, he decided. ' 2 


Sage Bharadwaja was not un- ×٦ 
aware of the mental workings of | 
his son but he knew his amog n 3 | 
would fall on deaf ears. اے.‎ 4d 


Yavakri started on . his great 
tapas by poising- himself in the p if 
midst of a raging fire. The heat - 
generated by his tapas made Indra 4 


wince .and so, he appeared before — x 


from the Mahabharata, (v ana- parva) exemplifies the P 


GER 


him witha view to dissuading him. 


above truth. ا‎ 


ee ee eee oe ee. m. tate » 
4 یں ا‎ S ۹ 
4 o 
« . 










—UYBHYA the brahmin was very 
$ ¿learned in the Vedas and 
` Îs Shastras. He had the reputa- 

- tion of being an adept in the Athar- 
-ya-Vedic lore and its application 
do daily life. 
ت‎ _ He had two sons Arvavasu and 
S "Paravasu. They took after their 
É ‘father and were equally famous. 
Ne -So much so the family was much 
. sought after by kings and nobles 
_ for their manifold needs and was 
rewarded: handsomely. With the 
^ result the family lived in compara- 
tive opulence. 
E. Close by Rybhya's ashrama, was 
"m E Bharadwaja's. It had none of 
رک‎ _ those -material comforts. But the 
a ^ Sage, ‘great tapasvin that he was, 
E had an unrivalled reputation for 
Pec 

Sage Bharadwaja had a son by 
“name Yavakrita or Yavakri who, 
- young as he was, was conceited and 
became enyious of the material 
i E reath of his neigħbour. | 












. He asked Yavakri, “Young man, 
AS is the obj ech of yours tapas?” “A 
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p, Although the old Sage had the; 
si lentes x relation witt the Rybh- 
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lers to cross her in the shortest 


way.” 


Yavakri laughed at this and re. © 


So he - 
said, *You may hold to your opi- ات‎ 


plied, “Don’t you know, sire, that - 


the running waters will carry the 


sand away? Please go and engage _ 
yourself in more useful occupa- 


tions" .. 
The old man rejoined, “Oh Yava- 


kri, if you can obtain complete _ 
Vedic knowledge by tapas, why . 
can't I build a bridge across the 5 


river in this manner?" 


Yavakri knit his brow and by 
concentration found that his inter- ^ 
. locutor was none other than Indra, 


but he would not allow himself to 
be so easily brow-beaten. 


nion; now, what do you say to my ^. 
tapas? I want to become an Saep €. 


in all the Vedas.” 


Indra felt very sorry for the mis- d i E 
guided youth and reluctantly said EUG 


“So be it," and went his Way. 


Pleased with his own ` conduct CH 
Sage - 


Yavakri ran to his father, 


Bharadwaja and boasted that he 
had become an adept in the Vedas ~ 


overnight, by Indra's boon. 


The sage, when he heard it, shook ES : 
his head sceptically and said, “Beta, E 


I feel that this boon is not going to £ 





«dut 7 


do you good. 


gu 8+87 aafaa i 


Your tapas was motivated by envy E. * 


and conceit and I cannot believe - 


give anything different. 


He performed 


"that the result of that tapas can 2 
Pride o = 
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"Lord of Devas, I: want that all 


brahmins should automatically be- 
come adepts in Vedic lore by tapas, 
without gurukulavasa under a pre- 
ceptor," replied Yavakri, 


"Young man, you are misguided. 
Everything has its own method and 
the Vedas should be learnt only 
from the Guru' by studying. under 
his feet for years together. Now, 
your approach to the problem is 
wrong and you cannot get the re- 
quired result" saying’ this: Indra 
disappeared. 


But Yavakri was not to be sha- 
ken in his resolve. 
more intense forms of tapas, for, 
he prided on his father’s accom- 
plishments. The tapas soon became 


- unbearable and all the Devas pray- 


ed to Indra to do something about 
Yavakri. 


Indra was caught. between the 


horns of a dilemma.. Knowing Ya- 


vakri to be a hard nut, he. wanted 


'to adopt a different technique. He 


took the form of an aged brahmin 
and seated himself. on the bank of 
the Ganga where Yavakri used to 
bathe. Seeing him approach, Indra 
began throwing handfuls of sand 
in the river. 


Coming near, Yavakri noticed the 
old man and his action. He was 
amused and so asked the old man, 
what makes you 
throw handfuls of sand in the 
Ganga?" 


‘The old man replied, «Methought ` 


I would construct a bridge across 


- Bhagirati to enable. weary travel- 


. “Venerable sir, 


کی 9 > 


- : * o9 
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in-law and also a fierce demon. . He 
ordered them “Go and kill Yavakri- 
this, instant!” 


The duplicate had no difficulty in 
enticing :Yavakri to a lonely, spot, 
but hardly had they settled, when 
the demon came on them pit-a-pat: 
Yavakri was quick to sense. the 
danger. To be able to counter.the 
demon, he looked for his kamandul 
to perform the achamana for puri- 
fying himself, but the clever devil 
of.the woman had capsized the. 
water from it. He ran for -the 
neighbouring brook, but lo! it Was 
completely dry. He ran again for 
his father's ashrama where water ' 


should surely be, but there too, the ~ 


attendant did not permit him to | 
enter, mistaking him for some mis- | 
creant. All the while the fierce 
demon was in hot pursuit behind. 
Before he could make known his 
identity to.the attendant, the demon 
had forced the lance in to his heart. ٦ 

For all his tapas Yavakri- could. E 
hot save himself. E 
: “would that he had controlled. 8 


the animal in him; but, did he not = 
short-circuit the. discipline of a ii 
gurukula? Poor misguided youth = 


said passers-by who witnessed the E 
tragedy. VAI 


} » 







hee ; Mahatma Gandhi. ` 





. To be able to conquer anger اف‎ hatred and 
all other baser passions ii as 3 the. fruit: of: ‘prayer. 
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ten goeth before a fall, and the man. 
of pride loses his judgment. So 


` beware. Let me caution you, do not 


behave disrespectfully towards our. 
neighbours, the Rybhyas;.by rea- 
son of your new-won knowledge. 
Should. you do so, it will prove 
calamitous, for, Rybhya can. be 
terribly awful." 


LUNO, I shan't, Pitaji,” replied 
Yavakri. 
Yavakri was flush with -excite- 


ment at his new knowledge and the 
success. of his pioneer effort made 
him feel selfimportant. But, in- 
deed for sometime, like a good boy 
he behaved in an exemplary 
manner. l 


It was a few months later. -Ya- 


| vakri chanced to meet Rybhya’s 
younger daughter-in-law in one of 


her .unguarded moments. There 


> was no.one about for miles to- 
` gether. 


His adolescence and cir- 
cumstances conspired, to make 


"them err. 


“When, late- in the evening, 


Rybhya returned home, he heard 


his daughter-in-law whimper. When 


~ he learnt from her what had hap- 


pened, his anger knew no bounds. 
Uttering a mantra he created a 


` duplicate of his wronged daughter: 


i í - ۱ é ۰ 
ETA Ea شا‎ à 
(T. cado فو ا ا‎ md bo 
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Ine Spirit 


٥ ۱ 
کہ‎ B ~ 
AM told that with the advent deshi. To that belief I cling even. mi 
of Swadeshi Raj in the shape today. NN 
waraj, the spirit of Swadeshi If you have the Swadeshi spirit : 5 
| is fast disappearing from the land. in you, you will refuse to ]ook to = تی‎ 
, The stock of Khadi is perhaps at the West for the supply of your 
its lowest. It is no unusual sight major wants. I have no quarrel ins 
to see what are called Gandhi this time of extreme scarcity if © 
topies worn by men who are other ndia imports foodstuffs ‘and cloth © 
wise. clad in Pardeshi. If that. om outside, provided it is prov. 2 
true on any large scale, the dea ےچ‎ that India is wholly unable to a 
loved liberty, in my: opinion, wow 9180017 the two wants fi om within و‎ 
z be -Short-lived. Good-bye, they,’ A This is in no way proved. | 
| the hope of India - becoming] j 


Light of Asia, as by right it s 

be. Pardeshi goes side by sid = vs drip ا تس‎ 

luxury which a correg onde kt sel ir N er / numerous villages. But | 
: is rampant everywhe ZEN T 0000 the people have become too. 
Us | .hope that whilst the, Q5 0 ook inward ‘and insist. on سے‎ 
- might be true of the CR ‘these two wants: from: 
___ I is, not so of the village of 3. A borders. I will: go | 3 
e because. they are famishint s far as to, say that I wil 1 | 
E mediately after nemne 8707 and nakedness Tra - 


| .. India‘in 1915, I EET that the tft look to the West o 2 D: 


eens ply the two needs. Without im 
را‎ centre "of Swadeshi lay in “Khadi. determination it is not possib le to 
` If -Khadi goes, I contended even do fne MERE thing. Mee o 
Ming then, there is no Swadeshi. Í had: [Enon his speech at x ES 
E .shOwn:‘that the manufactures in “i: June. 20, ce Co Courtesy Na vi 2 
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Üur Spiritual Culture 


Sri Aurobindo 


Among iens, one worships Krishna, another 





2 86 zi the third Shakti. Why is there such 


d ‘multiplicity of Gods and Goddesses? And yet how 
0 all of them are bound by one golden thread? In 
z . short, what is the hidden meaning of Indian Spiri- 


tations of the cosmos God mani- 
fests himself to man and fulfils 
himself in the world in many ways, 
but each is the way. of the Eternal; 

in each finite we can discover ٠٠٦ 
and through all things approach 4 
the Infinite. E 


‘All cosmic powers and: manifestus E 
tions are of the One and behind the | 


workings of Nature are to be seen 7 
and adored powers, names, person” | 
alities which are the godheads of. 7 
the one Godhead. The divine Will = © 


and Energy are behind all happen- ا‎ 1 


ings, whether:to us fortunate Or : $ 
and over each way of the _ j 


adverse, 
universal dealings stands a form ~ 


of the presiding Deity. He-creates f 


and.is Brahma, preserves and is m. 


Vishnu, destroys or takes to him- ٦ 
self and is Rudra or Shiva. -His- و‎ d 
‘supreme Energy is beneficent طط‎ 


upholding and. Reon, andi E E | 


the life of the individual and , 


is the fundamental 


ever unity with this Infinite, this: 


3m Í Eternal in his glory. Im the mk 


tual Culture 2 


کی مت سے مک ےہ کہ نت کت 
AP gars t,‏ 
. 


T 


=O understand. the effect of 
Indian spiritual culture on 






x he.community, we must recog- 
p “nise its: synthetic character and 
D embracing unity.. 


The One Existence, io whom 
٣ -sages give different: names, of the 
1 Upanishads, 

—— seeing of Indian spirituality- All 
comes: from, exists in, returns, and 
~ amounts to that One. To discover, 
~ closely approach, enter into what- 


+ Eternal, is the height of spiritual 
~ experience. That is the first idea of 
~ the religious mind of India. 
وط‎ second idea is the manifold 
way of man's ápproach to the 
25 Ae ~ Eternal and Infinité; ^ This infinite 
| is full of many infiities, and each 
"of these infinite aspects is’ the 


E 















D ets 
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Sri Aurobindo 


divine Narayana. 
selves and in ourselves we have to 
find him. The supreme truth _ = 
of all divisions is a secret unity. ~ 
These three ideas govern the | 
Indian religious mind and the see ات‎ 
ing of them is its whole seeing. | 
Indian spiritual culture opens up “tA 


man and man in God, God in: Go in 
ture and Nature in God, God im p: 
all things and all things. in Co E 


origin in the supracosmic Absolute, id 
Eternal and: Eu IW. Em 3 
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. the Mother of the worlds, Lakshmi 


or Durga, or beneficent even in the 


mask of destruction and is Chandi ; 


or Kali, the dark Mother. ` 


He manifests himself in form of 
his qualities; the God of divine love 
of the ‘Vaishnava, the God of di- 
vine power of the Shakta appear 
as two different godheads but are 
the one Deity. These things we 
try to explain now as symbols, 
which is by the way of an intellec- 
tual compromise with modern ra- 
tionalism; but the Indian religious 
mentality saw them not only as 
symbols but as realities, because 
between the highest spiritual be- 
ing and material being it is aware 


of other psychological planes of. 


consciousness and experience and 
these things are truths of these 


planes no less real than the out- ` 


ward truths of material universe. 

Man approaches. God at first uc- 
cording to his psychological na- 
ture, experience, capacity for this 


; deeper experience, swabhava, adhi- 


kara, whence comes the variety of 
religious cult, belief and way of 
divine union. But also there is a 
third idea of the strongest conse- 
quence, that not only through as- 
pects of the universal spirit and 
all inner and outer Nature can the 
Divine be approached but each in- 
dividual object and being is in its 
spiritual object intimately one with 
the one divine Existence, 


In each individual man is the 


- divinity, Narayana; all corporate or 
collective being is a form of the 
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.... Suffering is not the final end of life. That is 

why India has mo “tragedies.” i eae 
dramatist has faith in 
things.... 


The writer or 
the ultimate decency of 








S. Radhakrishnan 


The whole plenitude of the dra-. 
matist’s inner vision is applied to 
the full extent of the world to all 
its depths and heights. Any sub- 
ject, any topic may be chosen for 
dramatic representation — virtue 
annd vice, joy and sorrow, pride 
and prejudice. 


Though we have the conflict. 
between good and evil, the Indian _ 
view does not adopt the Manichean i 
dualism which believes in the ult "٦ 
macy of the opposites of good and : 
evil. Good is bound to triumph, = 
for there is a moral government | 
of the universe. Truth will | 
triumph, so beauty and goodness. “a 

Suffering is not the final end of a 
life. -That is perhaps why we do mi 
not have “tragedies,” There are B 
tragic situations, where man is at | 
grips with Fate, where there isan 
interplay .of character and.circum- 7 
stance, but there are no tragic | 
endings, for the.writer has. faith f 
in the ultimate decency of things: | 

While the ‘dramatist shows US i 
the heights.and. depths to which | 
man can rise or fall; he induces in Û 
‘the . good 2 and. i 
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;:3 W E cannot make people good 


'"by;acts.of Parliament. Nor 

' is it. possible by constitu- 
tional : provisions to remove deep- 
seated social  prejudices. But 
through the. medium of drama it is 
possible to set. standards of social 


v — "behaviour. 
‘Through poetry and drama man . 
_ reveals himself to himself. 
mirrors‘ his: soul; he expresses the 
^ — desires, the urges, the hopes, the 
"dreams, the successes and failures: 
` in-his struggle toi make himself at 
— nome-in the. world: Al literature 
` is the expression of intensity of 
` feeling WR FA. 

‘The dramatist or playwright de- 


He 











£ Drama Seminar at New Deli on ا‎ 





Dr. S. Radhakrishnan inaugurating the Drama Seminar at New Deihi. $ 


effectiveness for a period of 1,000 
years from. Euripedes to Ben Jon- 
son. and Shakespeare was the In- 
dian drama. ایت ےج‎ e 

Our people have a natural gif 
for acting. I see in out-of-the-way 
small schools and colleges. young 
boys and girls acting with such 
superb skill and grace that it fills 
me with hope for the future of 
drama in our country. ‘In all our 
big centres new theatres are spring- 
ing up. | 

Though artists are born and not 


made, training will help them. _ 


Every school and college should 


have a dramatic society. Theatre | 
clubs, where actors and writers Î 
and all those interested in the © 
drama can meet and discuss, | 
should also be promoted. We ٦۳ 
must develop our drama in con. = 
sistency . with our temperaments = 


and traditions. 


Drama is education, entertains 


2s 
TMG B 
Pad 


ment: and recreation, ~ ien 
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hatred of evil. He affects our feel- 
Ings directly and our ideas in- 
directly. . The writer does not air 
his views . but imperceptibly 
changes the life. ` 

An actor must be able to inspire 
in his audience the feelings of the 
character he represents. There 
are some who hold that the actor 
should lose himself in his part; 
others think that he must be de- 
tached from it. The actor must 
not be overwhelmed by emotions 
but interpret them and present 
them in intellectual terms. It is 
said of King Kulasekhara, a twelfth 
century ruler of Tamil Nad, that 
when he heard the verse that 
Rama was alone to meet the 14,000 
demons, he became so -excited that 


‘he immediately. armed himself 


from head to foot and was about to 


March with all his army to meet 


Rayana as an ally of Rama: - . 

. Indian drama has a great future 
| Berrledale Keith, the 
Western Sanskrit scholar, has said 
that the only drama of quality and 


n 


tt and’ past. 
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z The Lord would not wear the garland unless "s 
r _it.was worn by His disciple first.. 1 


ANDAL AND THIRUPPAVAL | 


T. V. Sourirajan 
O - 


~ 


One _ 


crease in the bright half of the ` 
month. IT 

Every day Sri Vishnu Chitta _ 
used to gather flowers from his 
gardens and weave fine garlands 
for Lord Vishnu of the Srivilli- ` 
puttur Shrine. In his absence ; 
Gotha used to wear the garlands _ 
herself and see her beauty in the ٦ 
mirror and muse how they would  — 
suit the Lord. She would then |^ 
keep them in tact in their origi: _ 
nal position. E 

Unaware of what was happen- ٦ 
ing, her father daily took the ~ 
garlands to the temple and they ~ 
were used for adorning. the deity. _ 
This went on for a while. 
day, Vishnu Chitta returned home - - 


. just when Gotha was in the act of 


looking at herself in, the mirror 7 
wearing all the garlands! .6 was © 

shocked at this unholy act of © 
Gotha and brought. home to her 


how sinful it. was to wear gar " 


lands intended for. the Lord. - ‘He | 
was steeped in sorrow and did not. 


send any garlands to the templ BC 


that day.. 
DIRE: 7 that . . night while “sr z 
| Chitta, wes. asleep Si 


history of "this country wer: 
come across the. lives and. 


N the’ pages of the religious 





_ teachings of many ‘saints and 

seers. But most of them belong to 

the male sex. There are very 
3 few instances of such woman: 

` devotees like Meera of the North 
Eu "and Andal and Karaikal Ammayar 
N m the South. 


Sri Andal was:born in the small 
| | town . of  Sriviliputtur several 


Ax enturies ago. As tradition would 


MAL gardens. of Vishnu Chitta, a 
-brahmin devotee. of Vishnu, . even 
as Sita Devi was. found as a baby 
by. -that great Raja Rishi Janaka 
E Oin his sacrificial ground. Both 
E e Sita and Andal were ayonijas i.e.. 


r. Ey 5 not born. of.: the. womb: .Of any. 


woman. 


Sri Vishnu: Chitta who: ‘had: no: 
-other children brought her up 


with great affection and care and: 


named her as Gotha. From her 


* - infancy Gotha was devoted to 
Ranganatha. Day by 
' her * beauty and-her love to 


E Epor + Sri 
mer Lord: iri¢reased even. as. Se 





ak 
4 
4 

$ 

5 
14 


٦‏ اس 
"^ 
- نے 
AY A,‏ 
ےی" » 
y ^‏ 


“Sri Ande C Ne 
Tamil, known as THIRUPPAVAL | 
There. is nothing superior to it i a 
Tamil literature in beauty, simpli: ٦ 
city of language and underlying ۲ 
philosophy, Indeed, it is hailed as. 
the’ seed of .all Vedas even as Pur ٦۲ 
shottama. is the seed. of all ۲ 
Universe (fi at «4 Waray). ۰.۰ : 
-Thiruppavái ls : universal! pro: — 
perty and'it is worthwhile for any ٭-‎ 
One to learn -thè Tamil language  _ 
at: least to. enjoy these songs! It “5 


B Em 
1 
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Ranganatha appeared in his ‘dream. | 


and ‘asked ‘him why nhe.. did -not 
bring Him the garlands as ‘usual 
on that day. 80 و شر‎ una von 
“Vishnu Chitta told hini what had 
happened. ‘Ther the ‘Lord ‘inform: 


ed him that He- delighted ‘only- in’ 


wearing those: garlands’ worn- by 
Gotha: and that they should be 
brought -to: him ‘thereafter’ only: 
after ‘they: were worn by her! ! ۰ 

Sri Vishnu ‘Chitta awoke with 
great joy. He' àt once realised 
that Gotha was. none else .than 
Mahalakshmi Herself. He called 
her from that time onwards “as 
“ANDAL” ie, the. ruler. of. the 
entire universe. ^, , "1 7; 

As. Andal’s: age, learning and; 
above -all,-her;love for the Lord in- 
creased with each day; her father 
became .anxious .about getting .a 
suitable. bridegroom for: her .and 
was drowned in the sea of anxiety. 
. At: the same time, the very tall 


‘of her marriage, unless it be with 
. the Lord, was repugnant to Andal 


and she rejected it. She requested: 
her father to tell her thectales of 
love of Sri Krishna for the Gopis of 
Brindaban and she used’ to be en: 
grossed in them. She wanted ‘to 
see.cLord.:Krisbna and marry Him 
alone. But: how: ' could: she; . as; 
Krishna had lived in ã bygone ‘age; 
at distant :Brindaban?’ She felt the 
same, pangs as the Gopis felt. wher 
they: were separated from: Lord: 
+ Her intense love for Sri Krishna 
folind- expression " in^ the »thirty 
Stahzüd óf.:the lyrical -poem- im 


Krishna. ; 


^ 
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‘they? would :commence; the’:func- 
tion.::;But.that:night the girls: did 
‘not get. any sleep: How could 
they sleep when:the. fire of Jove 
was. ; burning, £ in „their . hearts? 
‘After. midnight. some of. ‘them, got 


preise.of the, Lord and waking up 
those who. "were ‘sleeping. and at 
last . they reached Sri Krisbna's 
house and woke. Him up. Sri 
Krishna. offered to give them the 
requisites for the nonbu, but they: | 
‘said that. was not their real obiec- ے.,‎ 
tive but Krishna himself was. their 
all. They said that when they 
had the Lord of all, the .embodi- 
ment of all Dharmas with them, 
they” had nothing else. to desire. 
Sri Andal has described this epi- 
sode in the thirty verses of the 
Thiruppavai. l 
The philosophy of Thiruppavat Es 
is as follows: The supreme qu 
Lord is the only objective of 
a true dévotee. All human | 
beings, in fact even the other i 
living beings are free to wor: | 
ship Him without any kind of | 
distinction whatsoever. When He — 
descends down to this earth in the 7 
form of Krishna and Rama, He | 
draws to Him all beings by His ٦ 
divine beauty. A Bhakta should 1 Sf 
spend his’ life in this. world in E 
service. to: the Lord and to. His mi 
creation '(Vibluti). "Those who 1 



























‘as ‘a. sequence, give up all their | 
‘other--desires;, Though the devo: o | 
tee. is. not striving, for -any ony uA 
‘benefit, all; -other consequential i E 

sults such as, Pree to: the کو‎ 


.out. and. went: round. singing. the 


- have set.their:heart on this, would. 


-Sri Krishna. asked the: zs Sio 
meet: Him. the:next morning yea 
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is no wonder -that Sri Ramanuja,; 
thé-:famous :commentator of 6 
‘Vedanta Sutras: of the: Veda Vyasa, 
has: ‘established: aticustom~ in: all 
|. ‘South Indian Vishnu:temples. that 
I ‘Thiruppavai “should De.: „recited 
3 'daily--and.:that :H.H.: Jagad-Guru 
Sri Se ecu of : Kamakoti 
^. Peeth. now. . encouraging 
œ . the propagation: of Thiruppavat 
and Thiruvembavai Earougiiout 
the - Tamil country. 
.J'hiruppavai... means literally 
“The "beautiful, Nónbu". Nonbu 
i is a kind of Karma-Yoga generally 
EU undertaken. by women to achieve 
` Certain... objectives, During the 
golden days of Sri Krishna's boy- 
hood at Brindaban, all the young 
^ Gopis were enchanted by his rap- 
"turous "beauty and always sought 
His- ‘company. The elder cow- 
`. herds became ‘alarmed at Krishna's 
| ®activities and ordered that the 
© Jasses should not see the face of 





` Krishna thenceforward and iso- 

سے tated "hem;‏ ا 

Wo. متموصوطرتج‎ ‘girls - "were pining for 
‘Then 


1—— Krishna ‘in ‘their “isolation. : 
fen there) ‘occurred’ a great famine and 
7 drought: ‘The ‘cows and’ sheep 
&. were all nearing extinction.’ The 
a 7 cowherds ‘were: dismayed and held 
۳۲:۹ conference. . They decided that 
` if the- girls ' undertook a nonbu 
۲ the rains would come: * It was also 
| decided by ‘them: that- Sri Krishna 
xfi ‘should: ‘be ‘the; leader and. assist the 
2 girls in. getting-all the -requisites 
E -for -the NONDU: such.as flags, ger 
JA 4 toons; Jamps -and big drum;- 












y diat e S nm. 
A PIU ا‎ E ely SL 



















to an endless cyele of. births and 2 
deaths. But the Vedas also speak: of. d 
performance of. service without _ 
attachment. Sri Krishna says; in ~ 
Bhagavad. Gita: “All. the Vedas | * 
‘are. "useful Eo an 


maq- aig Fey AEE fase | 
2 (Gita. 2—46 M oe 

Though the ‘Vedas contain’ many x 
things a wise seeker Of, Brahman _ E 
makes use: of them' for self-real E 
sation and God-realiSation.- This E 


the central ideą in” تو‎ 
. also. 


The Cow-herds of Gokul wanted - ur 
the nonbu for getting; rain. . But © 
the Gopis had no other. objective i 8 
beyond union with their. Lover 


five hundred damiels ` : They feel ‘that. they, are. “one, E 


a‏ نے و رت ٭ 


When the’ wise“: -gees the Lo a 
‘resplendent like gold; the: em 
all HANES, Womb’ of nen n, 


Ax) Te a Rx 
و"‎ V ves e ect i 


"P We iN ` [PS " zit 
کو وہر تپ و روہ‎ Pere 
* * 5^ LI ۰ n e hs 
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country, peace,::.rain - 'ete; would 
flow of their own accord: and all 
the.. Devas would . vie "with one 
another:to assist: him. < 


Sweet things Should iot be en- 
joyed selfishly and that God “who: 
is the. “sweetest; ‘of; "all. should he: 
enjoyed | in: "Broups- and conmmuni- 
ties and. if possible ' "by the entire 


world: and all who are "asleep to ' 


this matter should be . 0. 
When such devotees come to the 
presence of the Lord, they' would 
forget all their desires and would: 
begin to sing in praise of Him and 
pray that no harm: should come ‘to 
Him. Though they are- fully 
aware that He is Omnipotent, still 
their love to Him would make 
them afraid of any harm that 
might befall Him! 


As said in the Koushithaki 


Upanishad when the person’ who}. 


is freed from all sins, goes to ` 
heaven, 
from Heaven receive him, hun- 
dreds shower flowers on him; hun- 
dreds bedeck him and he is adorn- 
ed exactly like the Supreme : 
Being. 


The Vedas. speak of rituals 
which are performed with. the 


- object of obtaining fruits. like 


health, wealth and pleasure. The 
Devas are given something. and in 
return they bless -their worship- 


` | pers with certain benefits. (fg A, 


“Saft A): "give mê something 
. I shall give you. "something . 
in return." This: is. a commer- 


ARR E MEIN 0و‎ ERIE leading ` 


" . A E > ۹ A 
۲ d ۵ V بح و‎ - ۹ - C 2 ^ 
» > 7. j ۰ - ‘ ۰ ` ۲ 
yak = v "4 714 a pe) as ^W RE Ta ver J TO 
zT " LA - aig Za ' ee ا یں‎ JE a y A e یھ‎ -Si ^ n B 2 
" 5ھ‎ ’ 17 we ^. y VAM و‎ aed! ^ am "E 1 s, سب‎ "TET S. »* 
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` PART l: LOPAMUDRA 
K.M. Munshi 
bi. 


AS YOU HAVE READ— 


= v . : 
.' The-Aryas led by King Divodasa of the Tritsu tribe and 
_© his high-priest Sage Agastya, are at war with Shambara, 
٠ the king of Dasyus. Vishwaratha, the king of the Bharata - 
tribe. of the Aryas, was: taken captive by Shambara and bs 
brought. to his fort. ۱ 3 E 


7“ - -` Shambarc's: daughter, Ugra, fell in love with Vishwaratha. | 
=- “~ Vishwdratha accepts Ugra. as his wife, though his Aryan پچ‎ 
` pride revolts against accepting her. But he saw that she . i 
was in no way inferior to any Arya girl, and felt that the 
` ` Gods would not make a difference between an Arya and & 


> 


ie‏ الا ا 
i Lopamudra, an Arya Sage, is brought by Shambara as d‏ 
prisoner to the fort. Vishwaratha, attracted by her charm.‏ . 
“and personality, accepts her as his Guru. Ugra becomes‏ 

. jealous of Lopamudra.. 


` „ Bhairava, through Ugrakala, wanted the blood of the three. کر رر‎ E 
."Aryas. Ugra reported it to Vishwaratha. With the help ILS 
‘. lof: Tigra, the -Aryas. and Ugra. tried to escape through a. 


: eot tunnel but were caught at the exit by Bhairata and his men, ` E 
. ,. and marched to.the shrine.of Ugrakala. . EA iat IAS V 


Rad est Ugra helps the Arya: conquerors to enter Shambara’s fort `: , î 
i. amd sûbê ihe Arya- prisoners, Lopimudra, Vishwaratha and r 
m ' Riksha. -Shambazu, who Bas mortally wounded curses. his .... c 
daughter for her betrayal. — ; DeC | o E 


e‏ سو ساوت مس وہ 





d , : 
INTERVENES : 
veloped with her hands: in utter 
helplessness: -“I am alone; I am 


yours. Do not desert me, :Vishwa- — A 
ratha. No, no...," she cried. - .- a 


Vishwaratha رہ‎ her- amd n 
placed his arm round her waist aso 
if to protect her. : ا‎ 


` *Ugra, be quiet,” he said. Then, 
taking a step forward he faced his Sm 
master. 3 
"Do you mean to ‘take. ‘Shami E 
bara's daughter from me, Guru- _ 
deva?" he asked and defiance was, ee 
in his eyes: 7 


Headed by their general Pratar- | x: 
dana, the Bharata warriors ‘stood — 
hesitant. They. had never seen - 2 
such a strange conflict. between 
their King and his Guru. "ur 


Agastya drew near Vishwaratha: ^ 
as if to snatch Ugra away, his face - 
aflame with wrath. ::. d رب‎ 


“Get out of. my’ Mur و و‎ 
Shambara's daughter: to me, he 
commanded’ dnd his words cut the: 
air like a sword: :': ni a ^ 


Unable to; ‘bear the nd eyes 
of Agastya upon her, Ugra hid her 
face against Vishwaratha’s B t i 

 With.a. royal: gesture, Kish; m ; 
ratha; turned. to his loyal cous 
Pratardana, leader of. the Bharatas, 2 


"APratardana! . : My ‘brave’ 
Bharatas;” he cried: in. a: prou d. 
voice; GRASPS daughter: * 5 s. 
k M A E 1 پچ ا‎ 


=- 
- y= A 0ھ‎ t Nisi 
A Fi کا‎ D rx 
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" LOPAMUDRA 


/ V] HEN Ugra saw her father 
| /| lying. dead,"she could not. 
“restrain a cry of anguish. 
Then she ran to Vishwaratha and 
clinging to him, cried in heart- 
broken agony. 


Lopamudra closed the eyes of 
Shambara and muttered a prayer. 
Agastya also offered a prayer .of 
thankfulness to the Gods for taking 
the life of the enemy who had 
dealt so cruelly with his people for 
many years past. Then he said 





. sternly, “Vishwaratha, hand Sham- 


bara's daughter over to me." 2 


For a moment Vishwaratha felt 
confused and gazed at his Guru 


. with vacant eyes. 


. “Bring the girl to me," demanded 
Agastya with some impatience. 


Vishwaratha recovered himself 
and looked proudly at his Guru. 
“Shambara’s daughter is mine,” he 
said with decision, “She will re- 
main with me, Master.” 


Agastya was too surprised. to 








. speak. Never,.in the. life of this 


most powerful of Arya sages, had 
he been defied like this. — 

“Don’t be a fool, ‘Vishwaratha.. 
This girl has no right to live. 
She must follow her father to the 
land of Yama, God of Death. 


"Ugra heard these words, . and 
trembling in’ every limb fell at 


ERED şı feet, which she en- 


aa QV تی ہل‎ E C 
^ Pad ےکا ا ا | ال سا‎ xc ECC aa 
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yet dried, 
daughter. 


King Divodasa and the Sage 
Richika came closer in order to 
intervene, but before: they’ could 
do so, Lopamudra who was stand- 
ing near them with her right hand 
upraised to prevent Agastya’s 
sword from falling upon Ugra, 
stepped in front of him. 


“What are you doing, great : 
Sage?" she asked as if chiding , _ 
Agastya. "Are you not .yet satis- 
fied with all the blood you have ^ 
shed” in this ‘massacre? Is not 
your fury. quenched even by the 
tears of this poor fatherless girl, 
who: has lost everything?" 


` Agastya was surprised . at this 
unexpected -~ interruption. . . FOr 
years.he had held this. woman in 
stern disapproval, and .now .here 
she...was .boldly stepping. between | 
him and. his’ defiant disciple: to 
arrest his. righteous wrath. 


:Lopamudra . looked more fasci- 
nating than ever, her face golden 
red. ..Her glance . clashed.. with 
that of Agastya like steel meet- 
ing. steel. And the defiant .moc-- 
kery-in that tilted face with its E. 
sparkling. eyes, 7 was. Noes E 
to the’ Sage.: : ری‎ E 

“Agastya, ^ "great | "master. ót i E 
learning;^ have “you come. here to. M 
kill ‘both 77 gon abd his NIE 5 


"e ج‎ aU y 


with one” stroke?” 
: ies; even AE, jou, stand in: my 


SM T‏ ا 
tt reply... Ur E |‏ 


.to strike down his 

















Pe O. ( mH 
ت-‎ M 


"M ^ 
Do 
gi 


V,- was 


j "(eiat on سیت‎ a ip a ED | 
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my wife, half of myself. I have 
vowed before all the Gods that she 
Shall be my Queen. If you allow 
her to be taken from me, you will 
see your king and master die. be- 


fore your eyes and the curse of: 
our ancestors will fall on you." 


Quietly: but firmly Pratardana 

s! اھ یں‎ ' “As the. 

Lord of the. Bharatas. pleases: ” he 

— said and his,, hand. went to. the, hilt- 
of his sword.., 36 


It was -a scene almost, incon- 


ceivable..to, the. Arya..mind,.that,a 
Ke - Sage—and. -of them . all,.the great, 
"rt Agastya—should þe.. defied,. insult-. 
(- ed and resisted -by an Arya.. +: 

caine ` “Agastya: "restrained . ‘his. anger 
my. and asked::Vishwaratha- with stern. 
— authority: Are. you mad?" 


» Vishwaratha : "stood" firm; ~and 
( éyeinğ . his Master steadily, Said: 
í “Pratardana, I do not want “your. 
۰ sword. Gurudeva, “T shall not;: I 
` - cannot, resist: you' by force; My 
in life i Is "yours. Dake 1t^if' you-wish. 
But» 'Shambará's -daughter © has 
i. - offered. melal 'She has ‘forsaken 
` her people’ for my “sake. She 

saved me" from ‘Ugrakala;: the fierce 
, God ‘of ‘the ‘Dasyus‘ and’ you want 





to kill her! ‘You arê ‘more fierce 
TAR than Ugrakala ‘himself. “Anger in- 
=~ carnate, kill me. Take my “life 
| you shal, ‘before: yóu--take this 
` girl’ from’: mè: T married: Sham- 
T  bara’s: daughter with-Gòd^Agni as 
3 my- witnéss. “In your eyes::Iam 
NS. not. fit to- live: therefore: kil me. M 
Sou "diré HOE, ‘defy “the?” criéd - 
|. Agastya. ‘anid. Talsed the sword on 
Bo 0 ch Seta ‘Blood. had mt 
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eo was elê Brolên up S 
and new kingdoms were’ ' formed. d 
No ‘authentic family: or’ clan-tradi- 
tions go back pou "tie Hun. و‎ 
invasions. وت‎ GS اہ‎ 
“In: the seventh "centüty: thè pate 1 
mount power thus overthrown was | 
partiálly: recovered by- -Harsha, who: - ê 
ruled at Kana üj: front 6067A. Dé (to ES 
647. A.D. - His death: again'threw _ 
the country into disorder and the T 
unity of:Indian.histony was. again | 
lost till.it was: restored by the. Sul - * 
tans. of Delhi dd. „the رظ‎ 
century. . eis E 
: It is not. C ted to ‘speak, 
of:a new. Hindu Renaissance during _ 
the. Gupta period... Phe: Renaissance m 
of the preceding: ‘period: “was ‘simply _ 3 
continued under-these famous - -Hin = 
du emperors and carried to: unpre: 
cedented heights. .; The: 
tion of Hindu. dharma. which: began 
with the epics. was. ‘carried qn to a | 
further.stage by the Puranas: ds 
quhar says; = T TINON 
. “It would- be difficult ts g- - 
rate 'the:popularity and importar | 
of the -religious-spoems- ا‎ s a 
Puranas:ų= They are very: widel; 


igeult-versions and adap ^ 
tag سس‎ sand the © 


who. ruled probably. . from: 


used 'amonpg:the-:common' peop E 
Bem. İn; the „original an our uc 
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Sürvey of Hinduism=5 — 


Puranas, Tantras: and Darsanas ; 


, 5 


Tum mimert come to the përlod: 


AV VA of thé Guptas which is con- 
YY | sidered . the golden age. in 
the history of Hindu. India. Samu- 
dragupta, the second Gupta. mon- 
arch, 
330 A.D. to.375 A.D. succeéded in 
making himself . the. paramount 
power. in Northern India. His -em-. 
pire was the greatest in. India. since 
the time of Asoka. It extended 
from the Brahmaputra in the east 
to the J umna in the west ‘and the 
Narmada in the south. And he re- 





ceived tribute from five: frontier 


Kingdoms. "Thus he conquered’ most 
of Northern India and: successfully 
raided far: into the south till: he 


came into: conflict with the Raley, 


ruler of .Conjeevaram: 

"The golden age: of the Guptas ex: 
tends from 320 A.D. to 480 A.D. 
comprising the. reigns ‘of five: sov: 
ereigns. The emipire: founded: by 
Samudragupta:.was , finally ‘shatter: 
ed by waves of invasions ‘of. the 
„Vincent . Smith says; 


slurred over by the indian: authori 


ties, constitute a turnin point. in 
اما‎ mend? West: 


ern India, eue and social. 
ss (ioni 


iem. gites URIS 


| جک ا 
i » “The. barbarian. invasions. - of. -the‏ 
fth and sixth centuries, although‏ | 


o + the History" df "Northeri 





"-— uma 


f‏ ہد" 
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Shaktism, which had a remarkable 
development in the period and gave 
rise to a mass of literature known 
as the Tantras. There is often no 
hard and fast line between a. Tan- 
tra and a Purana: Both.types of lite- 
rature flourished side by side and 
often coalesced. But the Tantras 
contain, in general, more of ritual- 
istic matter. and less: of historical 
and legendary : matter than the Pu- ۱ 
ranas.: From the point of view of : 
religious life their importance lies: _ 
(i) in their emphasis on the” de- 
structive as well as the. beneficent : 
side of the divine power, (ii) in ` : 
their. figurative representation’: of À 
God ‘as the Eternal Mother, and 
(iii) in the severely practical .na- 
ture of the schemes: of salvation 
that they advocate through: ores 
nized ritual. 


There is no doubt that Shaktistn E 
is the result of the Aryanization ۳ 
on à vast scale of non-Aryan cults 
and beliefs of -earlier ages: : We 
Should never forget that ‘Hinduism 






















faiths. We go wrong when we ig- 
nore 'eitlier .of the; two. elements. 
In the Hindu -forms of worship to- A 
day, it is almost impossible-to sepa- 
rate -the one’ element. from. the — 
othėr.: For instarice, the influence ii 
exerted by’. Shaktism ^on: Hindu | 
ritual:and practice is almost incal- | 
culable...-It has permeated all parts .- AY 
of it including:even such a purely | 
Aryan form of meditation as Gaya. i 


‘Some. | 


saying that.it was. sna ker or its. E 


is a fusión of Aryan and Dravidian ~~ 


` tri-upasana.’ And: its influence: o1 — 4 
Buddhism was as 'great. x 
scholars even i go -to the’ length: of- UM 
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Puranas are the real Bible of the 


common people, whether literate or 
iliterate, and they are the source 
of half the vernacular literature.". 


' Also the spirit -of sectarianism 
which is seen in a mild form in 
the epics becomes more and more 
aggressive in the Puranas with the 
result that we have often a sort of 
Séctarian monotheism’ intolerant of 


other faiths. And the most import- 


ant sects are, of course, the wor- 


> shippers of. Vishnu, ' Shiva and 


Shakti. Next to them come the 
worshippers of Surya and Ganapati. 


A typical Purana is -said to con- 


s sist of five parts—cosmogony , crea- 


tion at the beginning of each kalpa, 


genealogies:of gods, the ages of the’ 


-world and the dynasties of kings. 
every Pura- 
ma.contains some of the oldest mate- 
rials handed down by oral, tradi- 


» Gon. which. had already found their 


Way. into the codes of law. and the 


~ epics. And, though. many of. the 


Puranas that we have, took shape 


: in. this period, there have been. nu- 


merous interpolations and modifi- 
cations in. the later periods in the 
interests of. the sects which appro- 
priated them to themselves.. But 


` there is not much advance in. reli- 

m gious thought in these popular and 

lengthy treatises except the exten- 

» sion of the, doctrine of Avataras 

| and of the concept of the diyine 

s as. the Mother-‏ تی Shakti‏ ای 
goddess. <‏ ۱ وت 


The concept of: Shakti ‘or: dus Di: 
vine Power personified -as:.the: Mo- 


a ان‎ 7 : is: the: foundation: ‘of 


` Inevitably,: therefore, 







































expositions of the two parts of the © 
Veda—the Karma-Kanda and the _ 
Jnana-Kanda. Hence the two taken 28 
together form the systematic philo: ۲ء‎ 
sophy of Hinduism. It is here that -- 
we find formulated the doctrines کی‎ 
of (1) the relative value of the Pra- 
manas—perception, inference and 1 
Scripture, (2) the eternity and the 1 
infallibility of the Veda, (3) the 
Apurva result of karma which _ 
comes to fruition after death, and 
(4) the identity or the difference - 
between Jivatman and Paramat- - 
man. In fact, all the doctrines _ 
which divide the later schools of $e 
philosophy and upon which innu- 
merable commentaries were writ- ا‎ 
ten. in the mediaeval period of 
Indian history were tersely formu- —- 
lated in this period. nme 
: Of all the sutras of the period — 
those of Vedanta became so popu- 
Jar among the educated classes that — 
the work was raised to the rank Of M 
a Prasthana—a scripture of autho: 
rity. So we may say that from this ' 
period dates the well-known Hindu DO 
formula of Prasthana-traya or the .— 
threefold authority of the Upani- E. 
shads, the Brahma-Sutras and the _ 
Bhagavad-Gita. . xd 
Thus the brilliant age of the Gup- 
tas carried on the Hindu Renais- | 
sance of the preceding period by - 
popularizing Hinduism on a wast _ 
scale through Puranas and Tantras — 
on the one hand and by systematiz- — 
ing Hindu philosophy through the - 
philosophical sutras on the oue; 
z ; Vu a اک‎ 
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later phase known às Tantrism that 
finally ruined Buddhism. 

While Shaktism thus affected the 
religious practices of all sects, its 


own. theory was profoundly influ-. 


enced by the Samkhya and Vedanta 
philosophies, for Shakti came to be 
identified with Prakriti of the for- 
mer and Maya of the latter. And 
just as the Advaita Vedanta teaches 
that the soul ultimately recognises 
its identity with Brahman, so, 
many Tantras teach that ultimately 
the worshipper of Devi becomes 
Devi herself, : 
But more important than the 
Puranas and the Tantras from the 
point of view of religious thought 
are the philosophical sutras of the 
six orthodox schools which exist 
even at the beginning of this period 
—viz, Mimamsa, Vedanta, Sam- 
khya, Yoga, Nyaya and Vaisheshika 
—though the classical commen- 
taries on them, except Sabasvami’s 
commentary on the Mimamsa su- 
tras and Vatsyayana's commentary 
on the Nyaya sutras, belong to the 
next period. It is evident from the 
sutras themselves that they are the 
result of earlier teachings. which 


have been superseded. Their very 


perfection of form shows „that a 


good deal of hard thinking and ela- 


borate discussion on the part of 
each school must have preceded 


them.‏ ` ۔ 


"Each school is called Darsana be- 
Cause it sets forth a view of ‘life. 


_ Of these six schools, Mimamsa and 


Vedanta are not. independent phi- 
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Romaharshana, came to the sacrifi- 
cial session of Kulapati Saunaka. 


There he contacted the’ sages. 
This Sauti: had studied all: the 
traditional literature connected 


with Dharma and Artha as, pro- 
founded by Vyasa. He‘recited this 
literature before the sages residing 
at Naimisaranya. This Sauti told 
the sages that Krishna-Dwaipayana 
had recited numerous kathas in 
the Sarpa Satra of King Janame- 
jaya. - ‘Sauti had heard these 
kathas ‘as stated in Mahabharata 
and had also visited . Kurukshetra 
where the Mahabharata war had © 
taken place. From that place uw 
Sauti had come down to Naimisa- Es 
ranya and he recited before the 
sages the Itihasa and Purana as 
composed by Vyasa. 
The word Romaharshana is. de 7 
rived in this. way, in the Kurma — 
Purana: “On hearing him recite - 
the puranic stories the hair of the _ 

audience stood on their ends, that 
is, they had horripilation.”” | — E 
The word ‘Naimisa’ has been - 
spelt in two ways (Afra) a 
(afra). One legend is that Pita: 
maha Brahma gent out one manoi 
` maja wheel after saluting ‘Mahe oe 
"That wheel went on mov ng 

cat different Be ھا‎ rim | Was 
IX Mee Cx AE 
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- NAIMISHARANYA 


left bank of river Gomati. Naimi-. 


In the Adi Parva of Maha- 

bharata, Chapter 1, verses 5 and 6, 

Ev been stated that the puranie - deva. 
eaor ‘Sauti EE gon of 2 


S u ets ; 
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TAET TIT: E raf 
Ferar Tira HOTS 1۹۹۹۷ 5ی‎ 
7۳۰۰ 11۱ 


۱ :۳۹٥ج fermer HT‏ ۔ 
E Adi Parva-Mahabharaia‏ 
E r ۱ Chap. I, 5-6.‏ 
"Sauti Ugrashravas, son of Roma-‏ — 5 
—harshana and the recitor of Pura-‏ 4 
Ee —nas came: to Naimisaranya in the‏ 
E d2- years’ sacrificial session of‏ 2 
paw, lant Saunaka and approached‏ 
the sages there, who were the up-‏ 
of vows and who were‏ 78 _ 
(seated happily". :‏ 4 


J AIMISARANYA is Situated 
in 27°—22’ N and 809—29' E 

at the junction of the roads 
- Sitapur and Khairabad. Its 
P distance from Sitapur is 20. miles. 
it is called Nimkhar or Nimsar, 
and is 24 miles from: the Sandila 
station. It is 45 miles Northwest 
1 of Lucknow and is situated on the 
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G, "2 is the place of great: anti- 
= ' quity and sanctity. Many of the 
2 Puranas were, most probably, 


"written here. 






























This Naimisaranya . which is now . | 
Known. as Nimkhar or Nimsar has AN 
numerous sacred tanks and-tem- _ 
ples:. As stated in the earlier le- a 
gend, :it is believed that Brahma _ 
and all.the.sages moved after the — 
wheel sent. out by Brahma fand ~ 
they were accompanied by three S 
and half crores of tirthas; all of — 
them settled down at Nimkhar, | 
. In Ain-I-Akbari, Nimkhar, has _ 
been described. in the following ~ 
way. "Nimkhar, is a famous large B 
fort and a place of great religious "n 
resort; the river Gowdy runs near E 
it.. Here are a great number Of | 
idolatrous temples, In the neigh- "٦ 
bourhood of this place, is a reser- E 
voir of water, called Brahmavarta | 
Kund, which bubbles. up’ so -vio- EC 
lently and..has such a circular p. 
motion that a man cannot force his B 
"way down into it, it ejecting what- ٠ 
ever is thrown into it.. Near this E. 
place there is also a hill. with a M 
very small.spring of water, whose ^ 
stream runs into the river Gowdy. - — 
The spring is only 4" deep and an ٦ 


stream, . sometimes. ‘assumes the E 
form of Mahadeva, which vanishes | S 
again suddenly. If rice or any other _ 
light substance be thrown into 


L ۷ 
T 


this stream, it disappears | ntirely, _ 
Here is.also a. place called Chera- " 
mutti; where, during the feast of — 
holly, flames issue out of the ground — 
in -a most astonishing manner", ~~ 
(AbnAkbari) (pages 825320), —— 

The reservoir mentioned in Ain. 
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; T-Akbari, is the chakra tirtha, It — 
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Shattered -at . the place Which’ is 
now known- as Naimisaranya. 
Sages had followed the course of 
that wheel which was as bright as 
the ‘Sun, and.they Stopped at Nai- 
misaranya where: the rim of that 
wheel: had. been shatteréd. - 


×۰۰ SD ur qui freq 1 
٦ MAS rfr: Berea: TH: ul 
SERT TTT TF TEN TETTE 1- 
mire aga لت یچچ‎ 
ISAT GOST FAM: Te STAT TTA | 
٦٦٦ج جج جو‎ aft areata d 
Wer. AT fread 8ج‎ :۸.6 | | 
This. version is given in Vayu: 
Purana. 2-8. and  Brahmanda 
Purana: 1-8. Another version is 
given in, the Varaha Purana. As 
Stated to. Sage Gauramukha, the 
entire army of the Danavas was 
destroyed at this place. in one 


nimesha. Therefore, this - forest 
was known as Naimisaranya. 


Ga Seat aut eat uhr eS 1۱ 
3۹ 8837+ fred ND 
کاو‎ piace is considered very 


Sacred. Those who stay here are 
Stated ta- have no fear from kali. 


It was at this place that Sauti had 
- recited -the:*Mahabharata to the 





AQ Sages. Devi Bhagwata says that 


among the various kshetras, the: 
-followitig: . are --especially sacred, 


viz. Pushkara, Kurukshetra, Dhar- 


Amaranya, Prabhasa, Prayag, Naimi- 
.. Saranya and. Arbudaranya. uc 
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Lalita. Devi. Large crowds collect 
here on the Parikrama fair, as also: 
on every Amavasya and ‘pilgrims © 
take bath at the chakra tirtha and ` 


The fair Parik- 
rama begins at Nimkhar and ends _ 
at Misrikh (Misraka). People col- 
lect at Nimkhar in the bright: half 
of the month of Phalguna and after 
going to Korauna, Haraiya, Sakin, 
Dahi, Gomati, and Deogaon, they ٦ 
return via Mundarwa and Jarga: __ 
wan to Nimkhar again. They. ٢ 
then go to Barehti and then reach "7 
Misrikh (Misraka). اک‎ 


In Misrikh there is the, Dadichi " 
kund. It is known as Mishraka ١٢ 
because Vyasa mixed all tirthaüs ~~ 
here. It is also stated that the gods. — 
demanded from Sage Dadichi his | 
bones so that the gods may pre —— 
pare a missile out of it and destroy © 
the demons. The kind-hearted — 
sage agreed to do this. Gods cok Ti 
lected here all tirthas. Sage Dadi: ~~ 
chi took his bath here and then — 
gave up his body. The Hatyaha- © 
rana tirtha. is very near Misraka = 
and a great fair is held here in the. ~ 
month of Bhadrapada. - It is stated | 
who was. 
a Brahmin, Sri Rama bathed atii 


















"JRomaharshana is known 85. 
Suta and he Y 


pay their homage to Lalita Devi 
-and other deities. e 
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4s the place where the wheel of 


Brahma fell. It is also the place 
where Lord Vishnu fiung his discus 
at the asuras. This ‘chakra tirtha 
is hexagonal in shape. Apart from 
this there are other sacred tanks 
also, viz. the Pancha Prayaga, the 
Godavari, the Kashi, the Gangotri 
and the Gomati. 


` From the station of Sandila, one 


` cah conveniently go to Naimisa- 


ranya, Misraka and Hatyaharana 
tirthas, The famous poet Surdasji 
was staying here. 


"Naimisaranya has been referred 
to in Kathaka Samhita as a place 
where sacrificial sessions were 
held. It is also referred to in the 


— Panchavimsa Brahmana and Kau- 
-— shitaki Brahmana. 


Mahabharata 
was recited here by Sauti. It is, 


"frequently . mentioned. in Maha- 
` bharata, Ramayana and also in 


most of the Puranas. : Some: 
scholars hold the view that most of 


the puranas were composed and 


recited here in the , presence 
of sages. Vana Parva says that all 
tirthas are concentrated at: Naimi- 
saranya. ‘This tirtha is described 
as very holy on earth and is stated 
to be very dear to Lord Sankara. 
This land. of great antiquity is also 


` famous on account of the fact that: 


holy sages performed their penan- 
ces here.. It is considered highly 


Somavati Amavasya, The. Pari- 
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p. i ‘meritorious to have a bath in the » 
< | sacred tanks of this: place, on 


ae krama: fair is held here in the | 
» month of Phalguna The chief. 
temple of. this place is that of 
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even greater than Brahmins, With 


‘ great indignation Balarama killed 


Romaharshana .there and then. | 
The question then arose as to who ' . 
would recite and tell the puranas. 
Then Balarama said, after discuss- 
ing the problem with the: sages, 
the son of 
should take © the 
place of his father and recite: the : 


_puranas. 


In Padma’ Purana itis. stated 
that Balarama had killed , Roma: 
harshana on the 12th. day of the 
bright half of Ashadha. It is fur- 
ther stated that by that time Roma: 
harshana had „ recited only 10% 
puranas out of 18. The remain- 
ing. 74 puranas were thereafter. 
completed by his son Ugrashravas.- 


In Vayu. Purana it is stated that 
it is the function of the Suta com- 
munity to maintain the lists of 7 
vamsas of the gods, the sages and | 
the kings. -They have to recite the آ‎ 
Itihas and the Purana. ` a 


TERE: quee: t‏ دو جج ہے 
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.that . :Ugrashravas, , 
"Romaharsana 


and who was. 
Bala- 


Thé actual savage in humanity is perhaps 
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ing recited the various puranas at 
Naimisaranya. Suta ‘is described 
as the son of a Kshaktriya father 
and a Brahmin: mother. This 
Romaharshana was so adept in the. 


art of oratory and recitation that. 


he won the hearts of the audience 
and made their hair stand 7ہ‎ their 
ends.. He was the fifth pupil of 
Vyasa and Vyasa had taught him 
the Itihasa and the Purana.‘ When 
Vyasa composed the great Adi 


Purana he taught it to Romahar- 


shana and the latter taught it to 
his son Ugrashravas. In Bhagwada 
Purana it is stated that once Roma- 
harshana was carrying on -discus- 
sions on puranas in some great sac- 
rificial session. At that time Bala- 
rama, the elder brother of Sri Kri- 
shna, who was on a pilgrimage, 
eame to Naimisaranya. All 6 
sages who had collected there paid 
homage to Balarama by getting 
up, but as Romaharshana who was 
presiding on the occasion of the 
puranic discussions 
under a vow, did not get up. 


rama was very angry at this. He 


‘thought that this Romaharshana, a. 


Suta, born of pratiloma marriage, 
was thinking too much about him- 


“self, and believing that he was 


^ 


not the original primitive man, but a. relapse and, 


< 01ب‎ Aurobindo T 


aw wi 


reversion towards primitiveness. - 
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Lo wis. IXYou:ask:and crave, but fail to win: 








"EB in st. If you but. gave your heart, . 
aui ıi He'd: come Himself, the Evergreen, 
ul با‎ |: And! nevermore depart. : : 5 
oy. «the more‘you'll love Him, O sweet boy, ae 
1.o. o. The mire in His likeness you shall grow 
_ And the more you'll flower thus, in joy, è 
hit i++ The:more His Love through you. shall flow.. - 
VR : R 
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i T Lord, ‘may any gleams that come to a few 
CONO لا ا‎ From thy deep Grace’s blissful blue, 
Win alt who in pain’s night still cry ` 
SEA 0 thy Compassion’s Dawn deny. 
ای درو‎ Siete SETS * ; 

i jzv,O-deveteel-how.can I write ` 

v... 4 pointless verse? I sigh. 

U^ "Yet I suppose I must, tonight,  .. 3 

istos And -so- I-will comply. 

-~ Lonly wonder whether: I 

May dare define His Grace 
As Love which calls us from on high 
To meet Him face to face. 

' For meeting Him is to. be free. 
„.., TOm pain and flower in bliss: Shak 
And’yet this ‘last fulfilment we, ^" X 
: > Blind fools, alas, will miss ^ si اج‎ 
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MEGHADUTA | 


that he could send messages to ‘her | 


through the cloud. He, therefore, | 


begged of the cloud to.convey the 
news of his safety and his great 


longing to see his beloved; © ^ 


He asked the cloud. to: . proceed. od 


from Ramagiri, the place of his 
exile, in the company of swans and . 
cranes, through lake Manasa in the 


region of Mala and to Mount _ m = 
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Amarakuta. From there he should 
proceed to the Dasarna country of 
which Vidisa was ‘an important 
city. He particularly asked the - 


cloud to drink of the waters of ٦ 


sweet Vetavarti and then to cross 


the Nirvindhya and the Sindhu. : D. 


On the way thither-he should visit 
Ujjaini and its famous shrine of 
Mahakala. Going from there, he _ 
should cross the Sharmanvati and : 
the Brahmavarta. He should re - 
member to visit Kurukshetra, the . 
famous battle-field where Arjuna — 


fought out the heroic Mahabharata —— 


War. 
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 Beholding a’ passing cloud, the ` 


idea struck him 
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7 N the Meghaduia or Cloud- 
U^ Messenger, which is elegiac in 
4¦ tone and content, poet Kalidasa 
rises to great heights -of expansive 
originality. It is true that poets 
everywhere are found to draw 
upon the rich fare of Mother 
Nature to heighten the. effects of 
Love, but to have hit upon the 
rain-laden clouds as an effective 
medium of . transmission . of 
thoughts on Love was Kalidasa's 
own ingenuity. In so doing, he 
established a precedent for a pat- 
tern. of verse-writing and later 
poets have duly familiarised us 
with such works as Hamsa San- 
desa, Pika Sandesa and Manah 
sandesa. 


“The story of the Meghaduta re- 
volves round the character of a 
Yaksha who was banished for a 
year from Alaka by his Lord, 
Kubera, for serious negligence in 
his duties. So deposed, he lives in 
"the region of Ramagiri. Forced to 
live apart. from his beloved, he 
grew rapidly weak and thin in 
body and mind. It was the rainy 
season and dark clouds were 
‘enveloping the sky. X 
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`` Yaksha was reminded of his home 
`“ and his beloved in their abode at 
Alaka. Then the 
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tial non-sentient thing as a fit. 
emissary for the communication of 
news to a person afar. The poet! 
himself anticipating such a doubt," 
comes forward with his explana. 
tion, Says he, “People who are 
smitten with love are incapable of 
differentiating between : animate 
and inanimate things” ©) | 

Again, the remarkable parallel. 
ism between the description in the | 
poem of the winter season.and the 
hardships of separated -love and j 
Rama's lamentations over the fate 
of abducted Sita in the Ramayana 
have led many to trace the source 
of the Meghaduta to. Valmiki 
Ramayana. Be that as it may, it? 
was Kalidasa's own creative im- 
pulse that had made of the cloud 
a messenger. There are charming - 
descriptions. full of poetic beauty” 
and richness. Further, the pecu- 
liar meter employed. by the poet? 
here as in his other poems, com: | 
bines skilfully brevity of expresi | 
sion with ornateness of .content? 
and subtlety of suggestion. The 
poet reveals himself as full of the 











sense of the overwhelming beauty © 
of the objects of Nature. Also; he | 
seems to have been very well” 
acquainted with natural scientific © 
notions and ideas. His gifts of an 
analytical mind are also wel 
brought out as in the definition - 
of a cloud as a compound of smoke)” 
light, wind and heat. | : 
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Parasurama traversed on his way 
South. Once this place was reach- 
ed the Manasa lake would refresh 
the cloud. It is just atop of this 
mountain, that Alaka,'the home- 
city of the Yaksha stood. 


Here follows a grand description 
of the wonders of this Divine City. 
Even in this magnificent city, the 
Yaksha's home could be espied 
from a distance.. With its peculiar 
archway, its expansive gardens, 
which adorn a coral tree, the great 
pet of his loving mistress and a 
flight of emerald steps leading to a 
well in: which bloomed golden 
lotuses, his house had a distinctive 
aspect. 


Then follows a description: of his 


mistress. Doubtless, she would. be. 


emaciated, the very picture of de- 


„jection, caused by the forced sepa- 


ration from her lover. Naturally, 
she would have taken refuge in 
slumber to sleep off her distressing 


3 x "thoughts. 'So, the Yaksha request- 
= ed the cloud to wake her: gently 
ابی‎ | and then deliver his message—of 


his deep and tender love, of his con- 


stant doting on her, of the assur- 
` ance of his faith and the certainty 


of their final coming together. 


-This is, in fine, the ‘story of 


Meghaduta. 


= . It.may strike us ds out of place 
~ . that the poet sheuld have thought 
2 of the cloud, an. empty, insubstan- 
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occupy myself with a definite task, 
so necessary in the ‘long solitudes - 
of jail life as. well as to view past - 
events in India,- with which I. had 
been: connected, to enable: myself. 
to think clearly about them.. NOT 


In respect -of “Discovery” of E 
“Prison is. not. a 
pleasant place to live in, even. ‘for - 
a:short period, much less for ER 


years. But it was.a privilege for 


J dud 
"3 4 o o La 
رھ‎ 1٦ T " AT 8 S aS a ۲ š 
T 4 : E 
0 91 چم‎ n XEM . ^ Hh je 
Y AT 0 7 : ET MeV ہس‎ 
| v . ] Fa 1 yar t "4 ' ? y 
A ADU اق‎ " Fu XS PANT OC 
» E M Å . ص۶‎ > AFIS. 


t a AA‏ زی ا 


pet ak 


men of ; outstanding ability. - ando 
culture and: a wide human: outlook. ” ut 
s My -eleven companions. in.the " 2 
Ahmednagar fort were an interest. _ 
ing cross-section -of India and re. 
presented» in; their, several ways 
not only... polities. bu ‘Indian gu E 
scholarship, .. „old - 'and new, and 
Various . aspects. of Presi day | 4 
India, ..." oe Y ui ES 
Mrs: Vijayalakshmi Pandit gives 

a stirring, ‘appealing reflection Lof 3 
her-mind as-it was when she spent. 

her: days ;in-;jail.in her *' 


^O Ns es 


و ۸ 


TE e‏ وی 
iv.‏ 


^P Lt 


` Days». “Therein: we find how < ای‎ 


must-have felt on: Bhai “Beej D P = 
or when; in! 1943, Gandhiji ded E 


* ER ia aM e: ;Munshi's ; 


y ۶+. ^ 7 RS 3 

’ ^» [ a e فی ہے‎ Wade A - Ar a Ls ) 
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India”, .he: says: © 


:. Me..to:. live in -close. contact "with — 


_ between: June 1934 and: -1935 (Heb: — undertaken. ‘another fast. 


E mary); :and: “the primary cobject — 
E In; کاو‎ these: bet یک‎ 
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PRISON BARS AND. LITERATURE | E 


s.. 5 a” , " ee i a 


* "Maheiidrà N. Pendia- و‎ 


e, & "s 
- * Y * 


m] UCH:is the creative instinct 
A) of man that neither time nor 
| adverse environment, or. cir: 






cumstarices can affect „it to any . 


great measure, for how. else. shall 
we explain the perennial’ flow. of 
ageless literature that has: emana- 
téd' from the least inspiring of all 
places--the prisoner' s cell? . 


` And yet it is to 'them- these ‘cells 
—that we owe'the birth ‘of some of 
our great and valuable books. It: 
is. the enforced -leisvre that ‘these 
places provide:that.:has made. pos: 
sible the penning of some of our 
immortal. classics. 77 0 i 


` Much’ of this pHison-Iitératuré 
Swed ‘its: rise. to’ the: freedom 
struggle; 'Both-in' India and "abroad. 
- Prime Minister Nehru's # Autobio- 
` graphy” and his other notable 


_ books “Glimpsesi: of: World. .His- 


- tory, " “Discovery of: India, might 
, not „haye been possible if he had 


“not to ‘spend his time in captivity: 
Asche said on one occasion, “the 
"only stime- I'have to write ]s when _ 
I. am in: jail": The: major” portion 


- of Hiis "Autobiography" -was. written 
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Stone,” . and - .this, - poignant: wall. 
underscores the humanity that 
lay covered , under. the So-called: 
dandyism of. “‘the--decadents.t.- . 


*How did that book which Has 
caused: and “is “still causing: innos 
cent “mirth all ` over the global 
“Don --Quixote'—come : into: exis: 
tence? Miguel De Cervantes 
Saavedra, its author, was unable: 
to.pay his debts and was. cast into: 
prison on, that account, and: he: 
then:began as a burlesque of the 
fashionable romances :of chivalry 
a book which -has since never- 
ceased to instruct and to enter : 
millions, 


"The early: ‘chapters of Gandhiji's : 
"Experiments. with Truth”  were- 
dietated. in Gujarati within the 
precincts of. Yerawda. Prison in E 


. years 1922-24. 7 و‎ 


“Seth Govind Das is:a writen sm 
scores -of plays,- novels and travel 
books. He ‘was interned on” 
various occasions. for. his having. 
participated. in the. -N ationalist^ 
Movement. Seventy. of , his plays” 
were written during such: times" 
extending to over a peri of 
eight years. i- 1 


© The: famous Hindi writer, ; Siri : 
Yashpal, “author: of. such ھت‎ R 
"Tabak 7 ka "Düfán", ` “Dharma | 
Yudhi"-“Ghitra’ ka: Shirshak” ' wrote 
his “Pif ski 07 in Barr : S 
jail "during. a ‘reportedly wee d = 
and remarkable "period : of poe 












wity::dezwas durig tesa -day 
-that he married-Smt; edd 


and: as he declined to attend! E s. 


< Thodank  Rasadar- 


“The Bal.. 


“court for his | s marzinge, in- n 


TR 


“Lopamudra”, i 


Shano, ... ‘Adivachano, v 'Narà- 


sainyo" also, race their. origin to. 
the. dark and dismal confines: ‘of an 


unimpressive . cell. 


. 
a ete 


It ‘is: not. merely 1 in. 1 India or only: 
in; recent times; that such: literature: 
has Started :coming into . existence... 


Nor: is also this literature. action, 
autobiography .and. drama, . 


"Mr Ezra Pound's ""The' Pisan 
Cantos?" was Written' during ‘his 


| iniprisonniert at -Pisa after -the 


break üp-of the Mussolini regime, 


of Which 'Teb^was: reported to -be an. 


ardent? !supporter.-. The. :famous 


short-story writer `O. Henry (Wik: 


liam „Sydney Porter) wrote his 


` first” Short-stories. ما‎ an American 


prison: ; “and got: fame. Bunyan's 
Progress", the immortal 


ath of: ‘salvation’ and ‘its 


| ©. final attainiient ih “the Eternal 
» City, was Similarly the product -of 


many a solitary hour Spent in the 


~ Jail ward between the year of the 
= Restoration and 1672. 
B To lad of Reading Gaol” and “De Pro- 


fundis" "which lay bear: the tender 


heart ‘and thoughtful ‘mind of 
Kn 038837 Wildevwwere 'the product of 
- Tüs^InoarcebPátion;-The former, writ- 


ten in memory of C. T.W., à "coni 


 demned, ESOM ہے‎ prisoner, . hears 
Wildes pr on:number; in ‘place’. of 
b. Bs. +21806 88۵ author. Here he 


es aofervant appeal for -Jail re. 


In the other Book ‘he: tells 


" | ۴ 
|i a 1 aes J " 
i E 7 7)" 7 . E 7 
d وہ ری ہی ہیر‎ SEL سے کے‎ VA, 
اکا‎ OOE RPE ERR AENT اب‎ Pet A 


poe “Pilgrin 
ا پا تا‎ ‘delineating the obstaclés 














A 
| Waer Prisons: Tife:makes: one: "gee. 
I ‘people and. things. as they: really” 
P P ; are. ‘That. i S. it a a 
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cuffs, the wedding was solemnised: ber'T-Khatir™ on literary“ criticism 
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Thomas’ 'Paine's "The 
Age of Reason," - Hitlers “Mein- 
Kampf"—all < “these - have been 
possible because a "strange ' irony 
of:::fate. ::brought:: .them::;: Jeisure 
only:. "within: a; : prison `z house 
‘its :shadows length-: 


ened- out; they did ‘not ' dara: 


-pen the souls of ‘the inmates nor 


did they -wither. up -the. creative 
urge but accentuated the desire to- 


write, to search, to seek,.to. find, T 


new avenues. of: self “expression: 
and not to. yield::ta:a. destiny: or. a: 
OE however: haya Or un- 

relenting.. 


"Thus, have : English; p 
and Hindi litterateurs enriched We 
literature in these languages. any 
fold and left for, posterity” a ^har- 
vest which gleaners. wana, ا‎ 
be ,1ئ‎ and Mors for. , | dab 


. یداہ‎ IDET TS 
er .* t! t یہ‎ ^ 


in ^ : Urdu, 


.. and^^when 


in-the jail itself. Another notable- 
Hindi: litterateur, ‘Shri Rahul ‘San- 
kritayan is believed- to: havê’ pre~“ 
pared himself: for further literary 
effort by. reading; «all the books. Jn. 
the -jail library,. learning. many. - 
languages - whilst, . at. ithe; [Hazira 
bagh. jail. - 


Shri Umashankar ` Joshi had: 
joined the Nationalist struggle in. 
his home district of Matar and ‘in: 
consequence was awarded ‘a prison. 
sentence. He spent eight months. 
in jail, Sabarmati and the Visapur.. 
During: these’ .days~he- wrote his 
plays and poems “Gangotri”, San- 
graha na Kavyo,” “Sapna Bhara.” 


Bertrand Russell's “Introduction 
to Mathematical Philosophy,” 
Sachchidanand  '  Vatsyayana’s 
stories. ' entitled, X "Vivathaga", 
“Chinta”, Maulana Abul Kalam 


Azad's letters: to his d Su 





^ 


 BHAGÀWAN EARASHURAMA- Qo es me um ` ne ا‎ 


"Then; 4 shall... we 4n. oW ls 


way," > she- cried; d:5 Janghed me 
anew.: "rs vic gu 2 US. 






Suddenly 3e: Wis on 


- Was 


tlie Sword; „feik "by this’ side; 


no Le a idet SETocbe: ns? ELS 


guo 


LI “vac ore ? E . ۹ھ‎ 
ONIONS 


` | 


that his behaviour": E. 
and at: that, his hand کی‎ held E 





-Then - -came the “oud bole 
laughter of Lopamudra which had 
always won for her the hearts of 
^ those who - heard .it;.-and" now>;Jt 


crushed. the pridei:of , Agastya: in 


her flashing eyes. he saw. not only, 


defiance. but -contempt -for ; him; 
whom ...the. :whole’ -Baptesindhu: 


respected and, feared sd 2 
SRI ccelo اس تر و وا‎ az es hn 
: oi Sergi ei 1 


mame 


Qe me‏ ےق ہد 


ےش کھت گا ہہ ہی E‏ و وچ ریب 
٠‏ . 
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Eu ‘correspondence 
s DC NEED FOR TRUE: RELIGION 


has, in these days, been sufficiently 
proved by the discovery of his 
tomb in Cashemere. This is done 
by Hazrat- Mirza Ghulam Ahmad; 
the greatest Defender of the faith 
in One True God, who has been: 
: blessed with the title 
of the Promised Mes 
siah by the Almighty. 
as he was seen perfect 
.in true love for one. 
True God. He is the. 
great inspired Re- 
former and. Messenger 
of god in these days. 
All who believe in him? 
shall be blessed whilst” 
those who reject hima 
shall provoke the ani 
. ger on the Jealous God” 
‘against themselves. I 
send you under a separate cover 8 
photo ‘of that Holy Man of God to^ 3 
gether with a photo of the tombi 
of Jesus Christ. I shall be glad. 
to send you more literature 2 
hearin from- you. R 
: I -am yours, very truly, a 
„Mufti Mohammed Sadig- 
Quadian, Dist, Gurdaspur, India. . M 
TU April 1903. E 










Leo Tolstoy 


To ` : 
Count Leo Tolstoy. 
Sin 7 
JE hàve read of your ‘religious 
views in the Encyclopaedia Brita- 


"nica Vol. XIII recently: ا‎ 


ed in Engand. and I. 


that. in. the midst of 
the darkness. of- Tri- 
that . prevails 


rica there are still 


shine: forth. to glorify 
our true God, the AI. 
mighty, Eternal , Lord 
of all. Your views as ' 
regards the attain- 


ness and - "prayer ' are ۱ 
just like those of a faithful Mus- 
lim. I. fully agree with you in 
holding that Jesus Christ was: a 
divine teacher ‘and that it is the 


, am. very glad.to know 
- nity, 
` “over Europe and Ame- 


-some of purity that 


“Ment of true happi- 


8 ` greatest blasphemy ‘to ‘think of 


Him-'as God and to worship him as 
such... Moreover, 1 am glad toʻn- 
form you that the falsity of the 


D. ‘story of his ascension to heaven © 
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13 =. <- 1, are very interesting but I am sorry ` 
کی‎ ti Mohammed. Sadig.: = . that they are for the most part. po- 
Dear Sir, : 4u lemic against the Churches, Bê 

I received your letter as well as don’t say that they are ‘not’ convit- 
the leaflet with the ‘portraits of Cing but I think that they sare use: 
Mirza Ghulam Ahmed and lately less. I read also the «Teachings 2 
a specimen number of the Review the Promised’ Messiah”... It , i5 ^ 
of Religions. The proofs of the quite true that they don't e 
death of Jesus and the pretended anything quite against, reason. but 
discovery of his tomb are ‘quite I have not found in them anything 
useless, ` because no ‘reasonable new or expressed better than jt. P 
man can believe in resurrection; was expressed before. d Poit ES 
what .. belongs to the man Mirza E ASSA 
Ghulam Ahmed whom you call the I quite agree with you that the ES 
promised Messiah, all what you greatest evil of our time.is the abc | 
write about him and what.is writ Sence of true religion, and I think - 
ten in the leaflet has no interest that every person who has in him. | 
whatever for me. We need no self a religious feeling must try mi 
Messiah, we need only reasonable to communicate it to his neigh- - 
religious teaching and if Mirza bours by all means, especially by 
Ahmed can teach men some new a good life. And that is all what 
and reasonable doctrine, I will be we want and what therefore: we 
very glad. to profit by-it, but I ought to do in our time. 
know nothing of it. 

In the specimen number I ap: doy. Yours truly, ES 
proved very much two articles: '' ` Leo Tolstoy. . 
“How to Get Rid of Sin" and “The 23rd August 1903. DI MM 
Life to Come", especially the se- 
cond. ‘The idea is very profound de 
and very true. Thank you very To = | 
1. much for sending this specimen, ۷ئ مر‎ Mohammed Sadig. 
as well as for your letter. 











Yours truly,. Dear Sir, EX a 
5th June 1903. Leo: Tolstoy. I thank you for the Review of 
| | Religions. I am very interested | 
xr , in your work. Do you know the |. p 
To. | Doctrine of Baha'I Ullah and what — 
Mufti Mohammed 'Sadig. ۱ - do you think of, ip : ert E 
Dear Sir,. 4 dy ws Yours tral E 


A 


I received your letter and -the "Leo Tolstoy. St 1 
گت‎ 


No. 5 of the Review of Religions 


|. and thank for both. Many articles 2nd February یں‎ csse hae a 
$ : TT SR VES و‎ 
P» i ۱ , k - i : À f 3 ` ; 4۶ alg ONE 
T Y ont 
; A [NUES NS NT E 
14 Ri : P کے‎ e 1 x i ^ -: : A 2 | ] 
ان‎ a تب ری ہیر ا ری سان راپ ین برا‎ bs ES 
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The Christian Teaching or On 
Life The Kingdom of God is 
Within You. In any case, if. you 
like to have any biographical 
dates on me, I think the thing yoy 
can do is to address my friend V, 
Jchertkoff, Christchurch, England, 
who: is the: editor. OF | all .my work 
in: England. l^am sure he will 
give you all the help that he can, 
I send you herewith my photo. 
graph. 


Yours truly. 3 
Leo Tolstoya 








pang N SUC 1907. 





Bear. not alee witness, وو‎ not, nor He; D ; E E 
:: Truth is the speech of inward purity. . | C 
à ` Shun drugs and drinks: which work: the wit <a 


a Clear, minds, ‘clean bodies: néed. Ao. “Soma” 


(Touch not thy ‘neighbour's; wife; ‘neither 2 
Bo sins Mi Hes $ fe ا‎ ‘and d onn. im E. 
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To 
Abdullah al Mamun Suhrawardy, 
34, Elliot Road, Calcutta, India. 


Dear Sir, 


I just received your letter ‘and 
your: book The: Sayings of. Maho- 
med. "T -thahk: ‘you. ‘heartily for 
both: Y looked through the book 
and will use it for a second edition 
of my book For Every Day in 
which I have put many profound 


and religious sayings of your Pro- 


phet. If you wish to translate 
gome of my books, I would like 


"to: advise' you: to translate my book 


or? 


abuse; Ore 


` “juices: pov 


' re 
ato ay ee 
Je ری‎ ^ 7, Cf 
sg» ~ e 
0 3 و‎ h 
^ LE „i ا9‎ 4 T€ Du y- 
e *.9 ` - L] . * ^. - U Tr" 
^ 1 : 0و‎ 
r 4 ۶ مدرب‎ pag =p ato e Lf 
z * , ا‎ ۰ ^ 
ae te “s. i -iwen ^ 
۰ ۰ ٠ ٦ 
per , , D 
=" 8 OG a a £ i ۷ 
ا‎ ~ / TX < , A ` ; 
اش یا ہیی‎ rab ur Li TASR | - 
۶ ری‎ OLIVE ۰ > وی‎ 
ph Pd ا 5 و مود‎ 
E on پر‎ . zat 7 
۰ 1 y, 
ا ئک‎ oS O9 EMEN ) me sy ste 


^) €6 3 
ym ctr ets < .— ef @ © a 
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# ^. 
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ter^ Bet weet ai mar e. mu ped»‏ & ہے“ 
- 
ته em‏ جم 
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ot In this-drüclé)ihe'writr who belongs io tho - ٛ ۴۹ i 
so hen Department of Education, Oxford, explains -hayy : Eis 2 “3 
fox % Britain’ the teacher.iselects his own. syllabus. oL e 
22:. al Teaching and/yet Kee. up thé standard. 2 diloin- | 

Cu LO ment E E ‘poples | ue 1254. 


‘ers * = naL E 4. [7 


he Teacher p 





werre 


dual teacher. > 


Why is the choice in Britain. 
freedom for the Head of each 
school and the teacher, and not a m 
centrally devised curriculum? How 3 
does such freedom work out in 9 | 
practice? Is it what it appears to .- 
be, or are there unseen controls? 


One may well ask why freedom Î 
is given to individual heads and ^ 
teachers, because the arguments 
for central supervision are very 


schools vary considerably in their 


selecting methods and lesson-mate- | 
rial for their children. Some che Te 
ren may suffer considerably from i 
these inequalities. ‘The sensible = oe E E 
course would seem to be:to use the _ * 
best expert opinion in the country : 
to devise the syllabuses, select the” 
best : books,: choose the best me- - 


Inc this 





d 1 
Ve be: ditis | 3 
e e 


‘head. of EXE School! and: thé dndivi- 


Strong. Teachers and heads of 


abilities; they are not all wise in 


thods and allot a suitable length 
E ues Hp each on 


ave 


Sis Cust 


Syllabus. ‘An 





vy 
isa s 





| | NE of the most surprising 
\ and interesting differences in 
2x59 educational practice between 
one country and another is in the 
amount of freedom—and responsi- 
bility—given to the teacher over 
what he is to teach. .- 


In some countries the State 
gives the teacher the syllabuses, 
tells him what books are to be used 
in school, how much time is to be 
even the 
hour of the day when the subject 
is to be taught. In other countries 
-little or nothing is prescribed by 
the State. 

Sometimes the local E 
may. be left to decide the content 
of education or it may be left to 


the. judgment of the head of each . 


school and the individual teacher. 


"In Britain the State and the lo- 


cal. education authorities lay. down 
only the most general lines. The 
responsibility for deciding the Syl 
labus, the timetable’ and. the: de- 


tails o£; the. lessons d rests ا اہ‎ the 


. given to each. subject, 


——HagÜa P9 OL لے‎ — o سه‎ 
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able. But freedom implies 4 
corresponding responsibility ip 
its use." 
The argument used in favour’ of 
this freedom is that teachers teach 
their best only when they Have 
themselves selected their materials 
and method, An essential vitality 
and. sense of value -is lost When a 
teacher has to follow another per- 
son's plan of work—a plan which 


"was not devised with the interests. 


of his particular children or his 
own interests in mind. In Britain: 
we prefer to encourage this vita- 
lity,.eyen at the. risk. of some. teach: 
ers choosing: material unwisely and 
at the cost.of uniformity. of treat- 
ment of. children. To put. it an; 
other way,.we. believe the spirit 


with ‘which something is taught is 


more important, in , developing the 


children’s minds than is the con- 


tent of ‘the lessons: 


"These, then, are ‘the theories.” 
But what happens in practice? Are. 
teachers "really: as free to teach 
what they. like’ as these principles” 
would suggest? What would hap: - 
pem, for ‘instance, ‘if. a . teacher — 
wished “to iritroóduce a “method Of - 
his own or greatly curtail or even 


a subject - 


abandon'a-regular part of 
such. as mathematics? 


AT 


normal practice ‘for’ teachers to disti 
cuse their schemes of work ‘and:the 7 


methods: ' they. -propose : to -adopt 


“First, He would-consult his | | 
. Master 'or*headmistress,' It is the 


3 


way all schools benefit and child- 
ren with weak and inexperienced 
teachers are more especially help- 
ed. Another adyantage of uniform 
lessons is that children can move 
from one school to another: with- 
. Out difficulty. 

` Opinion. in England, however, 
Has been greatly influenced by the 
teachings of Locke and J.S. Mill. 
Locke urged the need for freedom 


in teaching methods and Mill wrote: 


of “a general state education" as 


"merely a.contrivance for moulding: : 


. people to be exactly like one an- 
other." He feared. that such -con- 
trol of educatien would establish 
a despotism over the mind, leading 
eventually to one ‘over. the body. as 


^ well. Thus an-attempt by the-State 


to supervise the. content: of éduca- 
. tion. during the second half of the 
- nineteenth «century “was ‘never 
. whole-heartedly. 'accépted ‘in Eng- 
ld. and. im 1902 the. new=Offcial 
' Handbook for Elementary.. Teach- 
érs stated. (and.still states in its 
latest edition. < i? r 
;- . The only uniformity of prac- 


M tice that the Board of Education - 


. desire to see in the teaching of 
`; Public -Elementary Schools is 
-,that; each" teacher. shall" ‘think 
. ~~ for himself, and work’ out for 
. * himself such methods df teach- 

. = Ing ‘as: may üse “his powers to. 
Athe best.advantage-'and'be. beat 
<. suited. to'.the : particular needs 
` vando conditions :'.of 7 the: schoot; 


CT‏ کا 
we Pia‏ 


Uniformity. in details ‘of. practice‏ گا 
-en(except im;thecmere,rontine-of‏ - 
ii Schools: management) is: hot’ de,‏ . 


T a Birable even if zitswere zattains 


with the:.heàd:-of^the. sehool. Hisi 
:approval :isi.essential. «If the pro- 
posed: change was’.a controversial i 
ene, theshead would. Have: in mind ; 


, 
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‘headmaster of a. large controlled `- 


so there ls a great deal of free ex- 


periment in what are called the _ T ; 


secondary modern schools. 

Thus it will be seen that there. 
are a number of, powerful consi- 
derations affecting the head of a 


school and through him limiting 


the teacher's freedom, By tradi- 


tion the headmaster or headmis- 


tress holds a very strong—one © 


might say—a key position in the 
matter of curriculum and sylla- 
buses. And ‘yet “it would: be 
hard,” writes A.D.C. Peterson: in 
A Hundred Years of Education, “to 


find examples of either-political or ۹ 3 


theoretical - interference in the 


practice of individual schools. . ON 


the. political side, for instance, it 
was even possible in 1949 for the 


secondary school to be an avowed 
and prominent Communist; while, 
on the theoretical side, experimen- 
tal techniques in education are'al- 
most: always encouraged: rather 
than repressed.” And the teacher, 


= s " 
whether opposed or supported by d 


the headmaster, at least is dealing 


with someone with whom he is in Î 


S 





E 


«S5 


daily contact, who knows his child- 


ren and is not a remote official or فقو‎ 


a committee. 


This practice is in Keeping with ae 
It is inter. ٦ 
esting’ that: the question of free- I Y. 
dom in teaching is not one of those” as A. 


the British ‘tradition, 


which are argued about in Britain. - 
It is taken ‘for granted that’ the 
teacher in consultation with his _ 
Head must:be largely free ا‎ i 
what The: and: mE Head ques ft. 
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the probable attitudes of a num- 


. ber of interested people—the gov- 


ernors of the school, the parents, 
the inspectors, other members of 


the staff, and the.pupils themselves. 


He would also; no doubt, attempt 
to assess the ability of the teacher 
to carry out his proposals success- 
fully. Parents would be likely to 
oppose violent changes, Inspec- 
tors would have professional com- 
ment to make. “It is," says the 
Ministry of Education's. Report for 
1949, “no part of: an inspector's 
function to tell any: teacher what 
to do or how to do it,” but it is 
their-function to comment on what 
may be educationally desirable.. A 
further point in the headmaster’s 
mind would.be the probable effect 
of the change on the pupils’ chan- 
ces in the public examinations. . 


For young children the public 
examination at 11 years of age is 
normally only, concerned with a 
knowledge of the English language 
and arithmetic, and therefore 
changes in other subjects would 
not affect their chances, but at the 
secondary level the more intelli- 
gent children of 16 years of age 
and over sit for examinations İn 


"various subjects for entry into the 


Universities and professions. The 


requirements of these examinations 
. would have a considerable 18 


ence on the headmaster's readiness 
to permit drastic changes. On the 
other hand, in the secondary 
schools for the majority of child- 


|. en, (who:do not take examinations) 
. much more latitude is possible and 
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emotions and shortcomings. it 
encompasses in its mass the well- 
springs - of. human ۰ conduct, the 
secret. Sources -of discontent, fric- 
tion and strife as well as the rea- 
son.and harmony of men. As it 
sits poised on the brink of utter 
chaos and final oblivion, it looks 
to the vanguard for a creative act. 
of leadership. In an Age of Sci-- 
ence the - men of science have a 
position’ front and’ center. They : 
must make themselves heard loud | 
and clear. . E 
T 


Writer and editor John. Diebold 
goes a step. further than “Age of - 
Science.” He heralds automation: 3s 
and the Second Industrial 777 
lution. Automation is the econo- 1 
mic, therefore the critical, heart of : 
electronics. However, let us re. 
flect that the First Industrial REVO 
lution was .not an unmixed 
Some of its social and ? 
political misfortunes . harass “us Y 
still, and: we have not yet اوت‎ 
many of. its moral conundrums. - E 


What did the First Industrial. e 
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.A proper turning at this precarious moment 
of scientific discovery could mark. a turn toward s: EN 
an upward surge in human: مد‎ ; 


` Creative Age of Seience 


۰ ce * 


HE creative, probing ideas 
T and explorations in the. na- 
tural ‘sciences have combined 
to bring us to the threshold of-a 


bright.age of both material and spi- 
ritual plenty. The door across that 


threshold may. be unlocked along 


with the heart of the atom and 


»may be swung open by’ ‘the force 


of an arm extended in creative ac- 
tion. 
Like any. other group of men, 


| ‘scientists can only grope their way 


toward the reality of their dreams 


raph: and then ‘only if.they realize that 


T they cannot cut themselves off from 


~~ the mass: of humanity to go their 
th scientists can. 
"influence the multitude, decisively 


independent ' way. 


at times, but they cannot extricate 
themselves: from it. There- is a 
ponderous, centuries-old sum total 
of human . achievement and human 
morality moving inexorably, and it 
18 what this multitude thinks and 


does, not what a handful: of scien- 


tists thinks’ and does, that decrees 


the shape’ of things -to come, that 
í admits: or rejects the dredm. .The 
E . fíültitüde embraces the-whole spec- 
T trüm' of :mén's DEC ideals, =p 


dE "T ps Td 
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This is a limited and perhaps 
laughable account of the evils of 
gunpowder and wheels in-compari- 
son with their true significance to 
man's progress. Nevertheless, in 
the light of-that history, what are 
we to do with guided missiles when 
all it takes is one madman at the 
control panel to send a supersonic 
devil carrying instantaneous ruin 
across . the- world? In a different 
connection, what are we to do 


with television when it is turned 


to the ends of- demagoguery , by a 
hew Goebbels? When progress is 
gauged by man’s ability to con: 
struct rockets so that’ he may con- 
quer the moon in order to use it 
as a launching platform for rocket 
attacks on himself, progress be- 
comes a monstrous liability. If we. 
would preserve freedom, we must 
first preserve life. l 
Untiring, cold, massive, ' modern 
computers are but senseless jun- 


gles of circuits, keys and contacts, 


transistors, 
mourless, 


cores. They are hu- 
heartless creatures of 


speed and efficiency which we 2s- ° 


sume to be virtuous.. .But what- 


ever else they may ,06ا‎ they cannot 


become hallmarks of a positive _ ا‎ $ 
creative Age of Science until every à 
last individual associated with their ~~ 


manufacture, maintenance, opera- 


tion ahd use has freed. himself of | 


malice and. has: forgotten prejudice; 
These examples from the past and 


present represent some of: the im- P 
ponderables with: „which we must x 


wrestle..-So:far.man. has: not: done 
spectacularly. well. He has surviv- 


- ed, ا‎ course, but possibly only beri 3 


X 


V 
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۴ 
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dard killing rate is -ridiculously 
small? Well, it managed: to kill 
and maim millions, to inflict horror 
and deprivation upon-- millions 
more, and it gave: bully-boys the 
percussive wherewithal.to extract 
their tithes. in power and blood. 
But what -if its inventor had. con- 
templated the new discovery long 
and deeply and had ‘finally burned 
his formulae instead of giving it to 
the world? Could we have rested 
serene in the thought that he had 
done a net service for mankind? 
Clearly not. Gunpowder has blast- 
ed away rock and uncovered rich 
coal beds to provide heat for man, 
to run factories and -railroads, to 
convert ore into iron and steel pro- 
ducts. 


For another aspect of the Indus- 
trial Revolution’s significance let 
us delve even further back, to a 
time soon after man first chipped 
flint for tools, a creative act, and 
for weapons, an act of survival. A 
Symbol of progress in this context 
would be the wheel—one of the 
Supreme creations. But a wheél at 
‘the time of the pyramids turned 
no faster and no slower than it did 
2,000 years later. | It waited. until 
James Watt invented the steam en- 
gine. Then the wheel became the 
"wheel of ‘the ‘cotton. ھ8‎ the 
railroad, the wheel ‘of industry, ag- 
riculture and transport, reforming 
the face of the „earth. and the life 
of its inhabitants, It was a. pack: 
age deal, however, ‘and we got fabu- 
lous war machines, death, on the 
highways: and the. neurotic clatter 
of urban life in the bargain. ~~~ 
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spread the Story of the Creation ای‎ 
self, giving form, colour and in: ! 
spired majesty to the Genesis, the _ 
Temptation and the Deluge, Siving © 
voice to ‘the sublime harmony of ^ 
God’s universe in language that : 3 
speaks with matchless grandeur for |. 
the destiny of men. The divine, 3 
flaring fire of creativity burns - i 
through these awe-some frescoes 5 
with a sublime intensity and re- i 
vealing inspiration that defy des: ۱ 
cription. $ 
Just as Michelangelo turned to 
“Genesis” for his symbols, so can _ 
we turn to the elements of creation © 
for a basic transformation in the | 
physical world: to the exposed he- — 3 
lium atom, the energy of the sun, 
the hydrogen energies of the sea, 4 
the fallow chemical riches of the 
earth’s crust. If we are to have am i 
new Day of Creation—and I ph x 
we must—those in the forefront of | | 
Science and technology must be pre- ; 
pared to be Men of Creation. - For 
their lightning calculators, super- _ 
sonic speeds and servomechani m 
will take a leading role in the trans | 
formation. E ١ 
Implicit in the new Day of Crei- id 4 
tion, in the opportunity of our cri- ; 
ses and.in the challenge to men's | 
Spirit, is a luminous sense of hu- 
man dignity and nobility. Implici ieit 
in the idea of the Age of Science. 
are both material and spiritual ۱ 
abundance. Inherent in scientif fic : 
and technological achievement j 
should be the vital spark of cre Teo 
tion. enable men to endure. jid 
ae , [Condensed from Th 


` fusing life with enriched پ0‎ | 
2 and meaning. 
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cause his generals lacked an ato- 
mic arsenal. Cause and effect, ac- 
tion and reaction, intermingle in a 
confusing fashion back through the 
cloudy distances of history. 


When man himself was created 
he was charged “to be fruitful and 
" multiply and replenish the earth 

and subdue it: and have dominion 

......OVer every living thing that 

moveth upon the earth." Yet man 

frequently seems to be a preten- 
tious, arrogant bundle of vanity 
‘with uncertain and tenuous domi- 
nion over very little—least of all 
his own destiny, or peace of mind. 
He would have spun back into the 
void long before this had it not 


— been for prodigious creative stir- 
_ rings in the souls of a few men of 


prn But man can be fruitful, 


` "he can replenish the earth, he can 


. be secure in his dominion if he will 
devote his energy, conscience, sub- 
` stance and faith to technology, 
`` politics, . commerce, and all other 


MIN 2 operational arts of ‘a complex civi- 


lization;. if, specifically, his men of 


= Science will put their dynamic sci- 


entific methods and their formid- 
able Skills to the challenge of hu- 
man relations, A proper turning 
now, at this moment of precarious 
balance between terror and hope, 
, could mark the beginning of a vast 
upward surge in human history, in- 


_ Across the high vaulted ceiling 
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crafts, as remarkable as the mum. | 
mification of ancient Egypt. 


The origin of the bellmetal in- 
dustry at Aranmula, the crowning” 
achievement of which is the metal” 
mirror, is lost in obscurity, Tradi. | 
tion and legend aver that nearly 
four centuries ago, the Chieftain of | 
the Principality of Aranmula, a; 
great .patron of arts and crafts, | 
brought down a few families | of | 
Kannans, professional - . casters İM j 
bronze, to settle down in his prin: f 
cipality and make the ceremonial 
utensils, decorative lamps, bells andi 
such other articles required for E 
daily worship in the temple, The) 
Chief endowed the ' artisans. witl i4 
liberal grants of land and. special 
privileges as incentives to them t0 0] 
stay permanently at Aranmula:; ~~) 


For some reason, the craftsmen A: 
proved unsuccessful in their effort 5 . 
to manufacture the require É 


fastidious .taste..of the Chiefta d 
‘indignant: ni 


The’ van 
Ne rd 
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‘articles: to the satisfaction Of the : 


‘who was a great connoisseur’ of 2 art | 
crafts.. 
thought - that” ‘the K annans 
grown, lazy’ "when "provided witha 
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Metal Mirror of Kerala 


K. P. Padmanabhan Tampy 


‘BOUT ninety miles to the 
JAN north of Trivandrum is the 

ancient village of Aranmula, 
idyllically situated -on the left bank 
of the«river Pamba, in the Thiru- 


valla Taluk, Famous for its age-old 


. temple consecrated to God Partha- 


sarathi (an aspect of Lord Krishna 
Divine: - Charioteer of 


month- ofthe Malabar New Ycar 
Aranmula js the 


_ARANMULA KANNADI. (Aran- 


iM mula. -mirror) has gathered around 


it.a.tradition.and sanctity. It has 


: | „been hailed as: the finest and rarest 
~ = v» example of bellmetal. casting. This ' 
1-2 «metal mirror.is regarded as one of 
+ v the.: 


Ost. treasured curios of the 


"as the, 
| Arjuna) ‘and the spectacular snake- 
- boat! regettas -held in the first 


— (July-August), 
home :of: the unique bellmetal 
——home.industry carried. on by two’ 
i families of hereditary craftsmen 
2 "who alone: know the secret of cast- 
"s Ings ‘exquisite’ bellmetal mirrors 
ae from an | ‘alloy: of copper and tin. 
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hs. "World. Inspired. art and. impeccable 


E “craftsmanship combine. to render 
the. manufacture. of the ‘metal limir- - 
the most amazing” 
achievements of indigenous : arte 


ror- ‘OH. of 
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Chief liberally patronised the cas- 
ters in developing the home indus- 
try. The Chief proclaimed that, 
the metal mirror was a gift grant- 


'ėd-by Lord Parthasarathi; in the 


Aranmula Temple and laid it down 
that the Aranmula Kannadi. should 
form one of the eight -auspicious 


‘articles used in all Hindu homes 


for religious rites. By. observing 
this rule himself he gave the lead; 


and prominent people in the prin- 


cipality followed suit. . The Aran- 


mula Kannadi thus I an, ar. 


ticle of everyday use. in, the ‘Hindu 
household and it was invested with 
a halo of sanctity. In some of- the 


outstanding sculptures on stone, 


and metal, and in mural paintings, 
ador ning the famous age-old: tem- 
ples in the State exquisite feminine 
figures are noticed carrying in 


their hands mirrors resembling. ihe | 


Aranmula Kannadi. 
The Aranmula metal ind is 


cast from a special alloy: of tin, cop- ` 
the exact proportion of 


per etc., 
which remains a closely. guarded 
secret of two of the surviving fami- 
lies of Kannans at. Aranmula, The 
metal mirror is usually oval in 
shape, six, inches by four inches, 
and about one-fifth of an inch in 
thickness and has a bright and 


polished surface as that of cut- ii 
glass mirrors. The polishing of «ore 
the surface of the mirror is a difi- x 
cult and delicate- job, demanding ٦ 


consummate technical Skill and ex = 


perience, and great patience. A A 
paste of rice, bran' and laurel Ma- ٣ 
roti (Hydnocarpus Wightianta): is 2 
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threatened the artisans with evic- 


tion and disgrace if they did not 
make articles to his exactingly 
high standards. 

The craftsmen Wwho' were at their 
wits’ end offered special prayers 
and sacrifices to the Deity in the 
temple and decided to make an 


offering of a unique Crown for the. 


image in the temple. With faith 
in God, they laboured hard for 
many days. The womenfolk ~ of 
the Kannans threw into the melt- 
ing pot all their silver ornaments 
accompanied by prayers and en- 
treaties to the God to save their 
husbands from ruin and disgrace 
at the hands of the. great Chieftain 
who was all powerful. 


The Crown made out of the 


combination of copper, silver and 
tin, the exact proportion of which 
was at that time quite unknown to 
the casters, turned out to be a mar- 
vel of art and craft. Silver-like in 
colour, and brittle like glass, it 
shone with a rare effulgence, and 
when cleaned it acquired the qua- 
lity of reflection. The Kannars 
felt overjoyed for they were con- 
vinced that the Lord had come to 
their rescue. The Mukudan. 
(Crown) known as the Kannadi 
Bimbam. (Mirror Image) is even 


„now preserved in the temple and 


worshipped. 7 

The startling and fortuitous dis- 
covery was immediately put to. ‘use 
by the intrepid Chief and the tal- 
craftsmen. ,The casters 
worked. hard. and after a few ex- 


| periments got at the, proper propor- 


tion of the various: metals and ma- 


¢ 
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mixture of lac and wax on an artis- 
, tically hand-engraved brass frame. 
Scientific skill and mastery: of 
craftsmanship of the most advanc- 
ed type are required for casting 
these metal mirrors which evoke 
the envy and wonder of modern 
masters ‘of metallurgy, The cost 
of the materials that go into the 
manufacture of these mirrors is 
small compared with the extent 
. and quality of the highly skilled 
labour which the ‘complicated pro- 
cess of manufacture demands at 
every step. 
_ The different processes in the 
making of metal mirrors are at- 
tended to by the entire family of 
_Kannans: The master craftsman 
- _ » prepares the mould, the alloy and 
— Wax, and attends to.the casting and 
=, polishing. The womenfolk help 
~ the men in small jobs which do 
1 SON not require much of technical skill. 
` The manufacture of a mirror in- 
| volves the strenuous efforts of a 
/ . whole family for four to ‘five days. 
^ ° The price of a metal mirror is 
| roughly Rs. 20/- to Rs. 25/. Al- 
though the Aranmula metal mirror 
^ 4 Cannot compete with the cheap 
= glass mirrors in price and ready 
- .- availability, it is prized very much 
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But the powers of ^ 
the West ‘had been stoking the © = 
fire of dynasty and other feuds by ٥٦ 
subsidy and other help. King Ab- © 
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Our Fortnightly Profile 4 


KING HUSSEIN OF JORDAN 


Hussein’ S "mother, if, not’ himself, 
and not Cairo that influenced the 
It is a known fact that 
the .enlightened ‘Queen. Mother is 


.disposed. to forget . the traditional 
feud with.the Saudis and would 
. fain have her son's fortunes tie up 


with, them, . And..the .one man 
circumstantially placed: in the way. 


was Glubb Pasha for reasons best × 


known to himself. And the king 
is fondly attached to his mother. 
This remarkable young king was 
born in Amman, Jordan’s capital, 
twenty years ago.. His grandfather - 
Emir Abdulla became the first king 


of Jordan which was created after 


the first world war. His dynasty 
was at loggerheads with the Saudis 
and other border countries which 
accounts for the nursing of the 
“finest flower of the desert,” the 
Arab Legion. 


dulla was assassinated in 1951 and 


his son Talal came to the throne. 3 
But as he was found unfit to rule ٦ 
being a mental derelict, young ٠٠٦ 
Hussein, his Son, was اح ھی‎ E 


"King Hussein. Ibn Talal el. "Hast 


him—that is his full name—studied ۔‎ a 4 


decision. . 


E a in | WENTY-YEAR old King Fus. 
i} |; sein of Jordan made history à 
تا‎ ' | month ago by dismissing Lt. 
General Glubb Pasha, Commander 
of the Arab Legion; who had fa- 


thered it from its birth and who 


served the Hashemite dynasty of 
Jordan for a number of years sav- 
ing them from the aggression of 
neighbouring countries. Britain, 
which had set a great_deal of store 
by Jordan, was shocked at the un- 
ceremonious ouster of her prize- 
boy. No, not even the General was 
prepared for it, for it was only the 
night before, that he had a long 
' discussion with the King and had 
agreed to quicken tlie pace of trans- 
fer of his Command to Arab hands. 
Well, for that matter, one wonders 
if the King himself knew his own 
later decision, if we believe in the 


pathetic revelation of the old. 


General. - 


Political commentators are . not 


‘wanting to explain the dismissal 
one way or the other as it suits 
them. But none but the politically 


blind could have been unaware of. 


the straw in the wind. 


. It is not uncommon to find wo- 


men playing decisive ‘roles in his- 
tory. and . we ‘would not . be 
| ‘surprised if | future history 
|. recorded that it. was young 
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government etc.. Last December 
the rumour that Britain was roping” 
Jordan. into the Baghdad 7 
touched off anti-West riots ofi} 
which Glubb Pasha was the main j 
target. -Four cabinet changes fol- | 
lowed ending with one under Ri- À 
fai’s Premiership. But the young | 
King: has shown remarkable pow: ¢ 
ers. of resilience: and tact. | 
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King Hussein is a skilled T j | 
man; and frequently wins prizes ;. p 
in racing cars, He pilots his own! | : 


helped a British pilot in the Jordan | 
desert when he bailed out. He 51 
married to his cousin Sherifa Dina} 


a baby: daughter. | | 


۲ ۰ 
اپ کپ‎ 0 irule ah 98 
war - 
j 


Dark-eyed `. 
and: brown haired, he sports a 
_ thin moustache, He is. quick-witted 
-~ and.flashes a. ‘Smile when confront- . 
| plane. Last year, we read; how he 


"Abdel *Hamid, who. is graduate. of و‎ 


hi lee 7 
given. im a Cainbrli nes nive ersity. They. Ps 1 








King Hussein with his Queen 


in the "English: PRIE of Amman 
and- Alexandria and later at Har- 
row. and Sandhurst. Being his 
grandfather's pet, the Emir took 
him across the. desert and valley 
during his trips down his ceuntry. 
The long association of the British 


`. With Jordan: and -his upbringing 


have given the young king a de- 
mocratic : : background: and’ a prag- 
-matic outlook on life. 


ed. and gives) one ‘the typical - ap- 


“pearance of the fabled Prince of 
Arabia.. 


The small years, that he. „has been, 
on the throne have’ 


manner of: troubles: ‘palace: intri- 


gues, horder-clashes, changes in‏ ر 
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be |‏ : : : و 
E “In an eus to outbid her roal 4:‏ 
courtesan Dhanavati causes her. J 1‏ _ 
t rival Gunavati to send her “old | _‏ 
mon" to win the hands of the | |‏ | 
‘Princes s-that-would-not- Ek‏ : 
‘speak. Bhatti who was already - E‏ 
there meets the “old man" Vik-.| —‏ ` 
Tama and takes him to his land- | |‏ | 
lady who gives them an idea of | |‏ ` 
„the horrors that awaited the | |‏ 
Princess's suitors., At that might | .‏ .| 
King Vikrama. and Bhatti stand | |‏ 
and chime: thel j|‏ مقر am the‏ ‘ 
m ve: |‏ ری با ںا "bell.‏ 7 
cooked vegetables. King Yikrama |‏ 
was wrestling with a piece ot |‏ 
sugar-cane, trying to munch it. E 3‏ 


Bhatti who looked askance found. 
the King's difficulty and in code 


and eat the | 
I, shall take. 1 
the former away ata suitable. 


= 


cooked. food away 


While the king was thus engaged | 
in eating, Bhatti regaled the ir ou H 
surer with his fanciful yarns. 


and when the treasurer was. away, i 
cooke d | 
food in his ا‎ arid. hid BU 


qux E 7 ۸ y 7 
۳ کو یھ‎ E 


. words said, *O King, keep the un 
‘cooked food alone. 
moment.” 

Bhatti: 
` Vikrama'" called for some water 


Bhatti quickly tied: the un 


gue his os YS 
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Simhasana Dwatrlmsika—17 


۹ 


VIKRAMA JUMPS THE HURDLES - 


S soon as Vikramaditya سس ہچ‎ 
chimed the bell, the gates of - 


the outermost fort flung open 

and from that emerged: a man. 
He was the treasurer and he ask- 
‘ed, “What may you require, sirs?” 
-*I have come to see the Princess- 


that-would-not-speak,” replied Vik- 


rama. 
^. “You have read the conditions on 
the copperplate : ond 


Yes?” = 
hen you may: pay’ the en- 
. trance fee of a thousand gold 


“Here they are,” and Bhatti 


handed the bag over to the trea- 
— Surer. 


After یں‎ and: locking: it 
carefully, ‘the treasurer took ` them 
inside and after making them wash 
their hands, served the customary 
food before Vikramaditya. 

By that time the' treasurer’ ‘began 
to fidget because a second man had 
no further. business: there. 

„quickly sensed it and by his win- 
ning ways befriended -the 
treasurer with his Jokes: and enter: 


~ tainments. 


As reported by the ola" ‘woman, 


“coins.” 





2 E E food | "served before Vikrama. . 
n. NEL a mixture ofi 2-0 and un- © 
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Bhatti on seeing it 9 


ordinary . 


to. collar the treasurer inside the 
gate. In a split second the poor 
treasurer found himself buffetted 
by the two mighty boxers who 
started attacking him from oppo- 
site directions and he ran between 
them like a shuttle-cock and was 
beaten like jelly. . 


Turning their back on this scene, 


King Vikrama and Bhatti, followed 
of course, by the invisible ghoul, 
proceeded to the fourth fort. At 
that gate a mighty ape was stand- 
ing on patrol. 
threw the packet of uncooked food 
he was hiding under his arm-pit, 
towards it. In the 
course, the ape should have 'start- 


ed eating it, but it did nothing of ~ 


the kind but was sitting idle. . 


Bhatti became suspicious and’ - 
from a safe distance examined the _ 
ape carefully only to discover that — —- 


it was not a real ape, but a mecha- 
nical robot. He therefore ordered 


the ghoul to smash it to smithe- -- 


reens. . 

The fourth gate thus made safe 
for passage, they crossed it’ and 
proceeded to the fifth fort, talking 


all the while at the consummate . 


artistry with which the ape was 


made. 
Across the fifth gate "was: dying | 
the tiger with glowing eyes.” - 


Bhatti had come prepared for 
meeting that. menace too. From a 


distance he threw the lump ofi T 


meat which he had ARUM proc 
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The treasurer expressed satis- 
faction at Vikrama's performance 
in leaving a clean plate behind. 
He offered him water to wash his 
hands and subsequently sandal- 
paste, pan-supari etc. 


The three of them then started 
for the second fort. Bhatti was 
keeping the treasurer in a highly 
elated mood with his sweet banter. 

On reaching the gate, they push- 
ed the button and the gate opened. 
out of which a statuette emerged 
and offered a seat. 

Close by the gate, the treasurer's 
stable-boy was waiting to take his 
master.. Bhatti in the twinkling 
of an eye, bumped against the 
stable-boy and pushed him into the 
chair when the second statuette 
clamped the boy securely. in it. 


"Oh,.I am so sorry! I was so 
engrossed in talking to you, that. 


I.did not notice the boy. standing 
in my way. I hope there is noth- 
ing that could be done about it 
now,” grieved Bhatti. 

The treasurer who, by now, was 
‘quite chummy with Bhatti, made 
light of the incident and proceed- 
ed further.. Meantime the third 
Statuette shaved. the stable-boy 
bald and dismissed him. Turning 
à. blind eye to this incident all 
three proceeded further and neared 
the third gate, walking hand-in- 
hand. On reaching it the trea- 
surer said, “We have to stand back 
here and the competitor alone can 
go inside: ‘to meet the. ‘poxers.” 

“As they stood before the open 

gate Bhatti 20 to ۵ 
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was impossible to cross it, Even, if 


i 
٦ 
i 


oné tried a long. jump,- Bhatti sus. 23 
pected, deep down there might be^ 
some contraption that might. swal | 
low up anybody who falls. . sA 
Here therefore picked up a: big y 
stone and threw it into the well” 
and when it struck something þe- 
low, lo! two planks of wood .emer- ۱ 
ged from the sides and closed the q 
well. King Vikrama and Bhatti” 
looked at each other in wonder and. ^ 
walked safely across the well by l 
the bridge So unexpectedly impro 
vised. | 
Before the eighth gate lay the - 
marshy canal across which King _ 
Vikrama walked while Bhatti did | 
so on the shoulders of the faithful | 
ghoul.. On reaching the shore,” 
Bhatti removed the mire from 
Vikrama's feet by the scroll. of _ 
palm-leaf provided, and dipping his 
hand-kerchief in the water of the _ 
snail’s shell, he removed: the left- | 
overs from Vikrama’s : feet, thus’ | 
leaving half the water back. . E. 
Together they walked, into the _ | 
ninth. fort,. after ` crossing | de 4 
eighth. They had. to walk on. 7 
slippery marble portico. "when 
Bhatti said, *O King, you have to” n 
walk across’ this floor. very care- 
fully or you will fall down. Ask | 
the ghoul to bring some wax ano 1 
a lighter. By smearing melt wax و‎ 
the soles of. your . feet, you will} 
provide some grip. which will m 
you to have some sort of hold? a 
Accordingly, he asked: the ‘ghoul 


of 


Yikrama 000 a thick costing? g 


f . 3 ےہ‎ 1 aT 
to, X. twe ف“‎ ; "e soy 
~ ene safety PPA oe eee 
: v ` i ا‎ 2 Ar ge SKRA 
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j to. -bring - the: materials. and: لو‎ ng | 
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them ۰ would gain. an entrance. 
Unfortunately, however, that tiger 
was more keen on looking at. the 
trespassers than - devouring the 
So, they hid themselves for 
a time to give it an. opportunity. of 
relishing the meat, alone. No, the 
tiger’s eyes roved. in their direction 
alone, 


Bhatti’s keen eyes again scruti- 
nised. the tiger carefully and in -a 
few moments, he snapped his fin- 
ger saying, “Oh, King, this again 
is not-a real tiger, but cleverly 
made to look like one. I really 
marvel at the ingenuity of who- 
ever has planned this nightmare.” 
And as in the previous instance, 


he ordered the ghoul to break it to 


powder. 
- Wondering, the two proceeded to 


the sixth fort where an elephant‏ کا 
Was. standing guard. Bhatti who‏ - 
had by. now formed an. idea of the‏ 1 
working of the master-mind that‏ 
Created all these and the hullabaloo‏ _ 
about. its being an impregnable‏ ` 
"fort; was now more than éver con:‏ 
fident ‘of ‘his own abilities to coun- -‏ | 
ter the 0 22-7 they migni‏ 


be.” 


` He made) sure, فو‎ throwing De 
fore the elephant, pieces of sugar- 
cane he had preserved, that the 
elephant at the gate was one more 
dummy and a trap. ‘Without 


_ wasting much time-he asked the 
_. ghoul to make short work of it and 
EE proceeded, further. . d 


"They. were now. -before ` ' the 


2 à Seventh gate and there’ ‘was ‘a huge 
th swell. yawning ‘like. a. monster... ا‎ 
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63 
and. ‘place it en the cot. when you 
will know the correct ends". - 


Wing Vikrama placed the lime 
on the surface of the cot which 
looked quite horizontal to a super- 
ficial . observer. But to his sur- 
prise the fruit rolled towards one 
end which he concluded was the 
leg-end, So King Vikrama lay on it 
with his head at the iude and 
legs at the leg-end. 


As though by magic, a fes 
statuettes appeared from ‘nowhere, 
one of which showed a mirror be: 


fore the King, another offered him, 


pan-supari, a third gently -watfted: 


the cowrie fan, a fourth -offered - 


in the meantime ent; 


fragrant - sandal-paste, another 
started dancing and still another 
raised an exquisite melody “with 
suitable accompaniments. Another 


set of statuettes started shampoo: 7 


ing Vikrama. | 


Bhatti 
about like an imp tying the braids 
of the sleeping attendants, two. to- 
gether at a time, and before they 
rose up, extinguished all the 


lights.. As a final stroke, he pin: ~ E 
ched the thigh of one of the girls "٦ 


and ducked himself beneath the cot 
whereon the king lay.. 


"When the وہ‎ E dis- 


turbed. by. the dance-music and 


the ‘screech of. the pinched giri; 


they. tried to rise up, but asteach a 
one was tied to the ‘other ‘by- their ~~ 
braids and ‘as: it was dark; they 9 
knocked: their “heads : against each . : : 0 

‘For about an: Baur: BERS وت‎ 


other’ Si 
was a melee. 
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melt-wax on the soles. of his feet 
before he walked. ‘Bhatti, on the 
other hand, rode on the shoulders 
of the ghoul. . Thus they success- 
. fully negotiated the ninth fort ‘and 
entered the tenth. 


. The inside of it was enveloped in 
inky darkness and Bhatti said, 
“See, King, the inside has reputed- 
ly many pillars and the way will 
be zig-zag and you must avoid 
knocking against promontories. I 
shall take the form of a wasp and 
shall lead the way buzzing. You 
must listen the buzz and follow it." 


King Vikrama agreed and strict- 
ly followed the above advice and 
successfully negotiated the long 
and tortuous alley, as: Bhatti went 
ahead buzzing. 


The journey terminated before a 
wicket-gate .which, too, they enter: 
ed. On getting inside, they were 
agreeably surprised by the scene 
of a large and well-lighted hall, 
very tastefully decorated. <A 
thousand. oil. lamps were burning. 


At a short distance from the en: 
trance lay the tell-tale cot, made 
of the five metals, brilliantly 
.burnished. All around that cot, a 
number: of female attendants were 
asleep. The king was’ admiring 
the whole set-up. 


"Bhatti in the meantime: "discard- 


| êd his wasp form and taking his 


Original - form, reminded the King 
that he had more hurdles to. over- 
come. He said, *Your majesty; 
this is the cot mentioned. by, the old 
lady.’ -Now;. take: this. limefruit 
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the Princess, for, he was not sure, | 
as things stood, that she might not Î 
be a fake. 


Replied the ghoul, .“Oh King. I | 
shall draw the wick. of the lamp. 
she holds inside. If,. after re. 
kindling it, she rubs her - fingers 
on a duster, you may be sure that 
she is the Princess. If, on the 
other hand, she does so on her | 
hair, on the head, you may reckon í 
she is an attendant.” I 


Immediately the wick of the- 
lamp held by the girl started reced: } 
ing and the girl, after kindling the- 
lamp, rubbed her fingers on her 
head! King Vikrama was not su 
prised, but bit his lips, deciding o 
teach the girl a lesson. i 


When she stood before him,. he 4 
taunted her “Naughty girl, is yours 
mistress too beautiful to appears 
before me? Go, this instant, and | 
send her here and tell her, I amf 
not such a fool to be so lightly j 
pushed aside.” T 


The girl was thoroughly put out 1 
by this exposure and admonition- A 
The whole party returned and ré | 
ported what transpired before E ; 
man. 1 


The Queen and her daughter. nell 1 
another conference and as a T€ 
sult, another girl, more beauty 
dressed : 
left to meet King Vikramaditya j 
She took with her a tray in whi]. 
she carried endless varieties 7 
food- dishes. 0 


"On seeing her, King Vikramé j 
asked the ghoul; if a new. Td E 


‘than the first and better 
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When at last some order .was 
restored, they realised their predi- 
cament and untying the knots of 
their hair ran dazedly inside. All 
the while, more than even their 


‘own condition, they feared that of 


their mistress, the Princess, whom 
they feared the miscreant should 
have abducted. So they ran 
straight to the Queen’s apartment 
raising a hue and cry. 


In the inner sanctum of -her 
apartment the Queen and the 
So 
when they heard the hullabaloo, 
they woke up with a start and 
asked the attendants what had hap- 
pened. After several attempts, 
the attendants succeeded in com- 
municating their fears, although 
gratified at the sight of the Prin- 
cess. The, Queen, and the Princess 


~ who heard the story were agree- 

. ably surprised. Said. the Queen, 
`. “The man who has so far evaded 

` all the traps must surely be extra- 


ordinary. My girl, now it is upto 
you to do your best to outwit him, 


t you want to stop him." 


The Queen Mother held a small 
conference at the close of which 
a beautiful girl dressed in richest 


_ garments set out from the’ apart- 


ment to meet the visitor, escorted 
by  attendants holding lighted 
lamps, and followed by dance and 
music. Vikrama did not believe 
his own eyes at the sight; for the 
whole episode appeared fairylike, 


As the party drew. near, King - 


Vikrama asked his invaluable aide, 


the faithful ghoul, if that girl was 


‘Princess were having a siesta. | 
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I could put him off by the ruse ot 
duplication. But apparently he is^ 
too clever for that too. It ‘now — 
rests entirely on your hands. The — 
only way to make him lose his ` 
game is, not to speak the three 
words that have to fal from your. 
mouth." Fs. 

The Princess ese to try. 


The Queen mother thereupon 
walked into the drawing room. 
where King Vikrama was seated. ~ 
She addressed him: “Valiant Sir 
you have fulfilled all our condi- ٦ 
tions for the hand of my daughter ۳> 
except the last. Now, I shall place. — 
a cot here and ask my daughter to. E | 
sit along with you, a curtain divid- - nad 5 
ing you from her. If, before dawn __ 
you succeed in making her speak — 5 
you shall have her hand. I may — E 
also tell you this, if in so doing, _ | 
you resort to violence or touch "5 | 
her, your head will break. into ~ 
smithreens. You may perhaps. s Az 
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and we are as good as our Word 
so don’t belittle my warning.” - 

"I am agreeable? — replied 
Vikrama , curtly and the Queen 


e veu M 


- withdrew. لے‎ ER 


Returning to her ا‎ N the e 
Quéen taught her daughter all the A 
tactics to avoid being inveigl ed 
into a conversation with the na 
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was the princess. 'The ghoul ad- 
vised: "She appears to bring food 
for you. Ask her to serve it. At 
that time, I shall overturn the cup 
containing ghee. If it is the real 
princess, she ,will order another 
cup of ghee to be brought. If, 
however, she is the cook or any 
other attendant, she will salvage 
the spilt ghee and serve it back to 
you. M 


When therefore the girl started 
laying the dishes before King 
Vikrama he did net demur. At the 
time of serving ghee, the cup roll- 
ed over but the girl instinctively 
salvaged the spilt ghee and tried 
to serve it. But King Vikrama 
Stopped her and said “Why is it, 
good madam, that you choose to 
leave the kitchen and try to depu- 
tise your princess? Do you think 
that a donkey can ever: become a 
horse? Go and send your mistress 


to me and tell her I want no more. 
` of this fun." 


The girl ran back abashed and 
reported to the Queen, of the new- 
comer's discovery and strictures. 


The Queen thought for a while 
and heaving a sigh, addressed the 
"Princess: “My child, we have so far 
“never had any visitor who had 
` crossed the, second barrier. This 
man has crossed all ten, and is 


BAAS petore our portals. I thought 
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Improved appearance - 1 


additional chromium adornments 


More conveniences — 
tubeless tyres as standard 


' ¥ 
equipment, light on rearvlew Ec 





mirror, two sun visors, hand 


straps for rear seats m 


Cinarter-more comfortable- 
| ` and economical 


Cheaper — 
Rs. 9,4387 ex-factory exclusive. 
of all taxes 
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Loncessional Retur Tickets ۷ ain 


During the period from April 1, 1956 to October 31, 1958, — 
I, II and HI Class concessional return tickets at one and half Y oe 
Single journey fares for the rail portion, plus two. single joumey ٦ 
fares for the road portion wherever-leviable will be issued . 
from all stations on the Western and Central Railways to ' 
Pathankot (for Kashmir), Simla, Solon, Dharampore (Punjab), - 
Dehra Dun, Kathgodam (for Nainital), Darjeeling, Kurseong, . 
Shillong, Abu Road (for Mount Abu), Ootacamund, Coonoor, _ 
Kodaikanal Road, Kodaikanal Out-Agency, Kotagin Out : 
Agency and Pipariya (for Pachmorhi) stations provided the ' 
chargeable distance between the stations i is 190 miles or more. 


Children over 3 yeors cdd under 12 years of age will bas 
charged half of the adult کے ; کا کیا‎ n 
: M 


Tickets will be available o. completion of the return jour - کت‎ a 2 
ney for a period of three months from the date of commence: i 


ment of the outward journey. .- Ere و موی ار‎ 2 









No break of journey on the outward tip is permissible. E 
2v. Full particulars can be had from the Station a Mosters (| ud 
۳ concerned. Rao CAD ACS Rosh oo ا‎ S 
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THE SHORROCK SPINNING 
& MFG. CO. LTD. 
AHMEDABAD. 


NEW CHINA MILLS 
BOMBAY 


THE STANDARD MILLS CO. LTD. 
BOMBAT. 


THE NEW UNION MILLS LTO. 
BOMBAY. 


THE NEW SHORROCK SPINNING 
& MFG. CO. LTD. 
NADIAD 
THE SURAT COTTON SPINNING 
& WEAVING MILLS LTO. 
` SURAT. ^ 


THE MAFATLAL FINE SPINNING 
& MFG. CO. LTO. 
NAVSARI, 
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'. 91. Fundamentals of Indian Art by Shri S. N. Dasgupta 
22. Janu’s Death & Other Kulapati’s Letters by Shri K. M. Munshi 
93. Fundamental Unity of India by Shri Radha Kumud Mookerji 
24. Annie Besant by Shri Sri Prakasa UN 
25. The Call.of the Vedas by Shri A. C. Bose t 
26. & MEA UE zhat Was Gurjaradesa by Shri K. M. Munshi 
ols. I` : S 


28. Geographical Factors in Indian History by Shri K. M. 
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, Munshi : V d 
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| 33. 0ئ‎ Nake & Modern Life by Shri K. M. Munshi (4th >) ae 
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. 34. Indian Jnheritance Vol. I. 3 
*35. Indian Inheritance Vol. II. (under Print). 


36. Epics and Puranas of India by'Shri A. D. Pusalker 
37. Hinduism Through the Ages by Shri D. S. Sarma 
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saved from the wicked Taraka by 4 $ 3 
the creative process merging lise AM. 
in the creative artist. OO 2 

Kamadeva, the god of love, and, E 
the guardian deity of the creative mii 
process, comes to the help of Par- A 
vati. He cannot bear that the WO ا‎ 






his magic has no effect on. the j 
divine ascetic who opens his third — 3 


ashes. Kama, his body reduced to. d 
ashes, just remains the quivering ~ l 
which makes man. and i 


flame, à 
ite 


4 woman one and qo Ium. 


C> ~ «t! | 6 7 ^ 
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7 ۱ human in their appeal, and yet 


` eye, and burns the officious god tO 


~ the demon could only be destroyed ~ 
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X The Cosmic Romance 


My Youne FRIEND, 


N my last letter I referred 
to the cosmic romance . of 
Shiva and Shakti. 


_ Literature and art, no less than 
religion and philosophy in India, 
. have revolved round Shiva and 
pu ‘Shakti. As the central figures of 
the cosmic romance, they are 


elevating: in their significance. 


< On the death of his spouse, Sati, 
Shiva becomes insane with grief. 
| . Later, he  withdraws. himself 
- into an endless meditative trance. 
Taraka, the wicked demon, then 
dominates the universe from 
~ which the benevolent god has 
i. < withdrawn. The affrighted gods 
“and men pray to Shiva that the 
~ creation may be rid of the demon. 
28 But, in view of Shiva’s blessing, 


TA by a new-born infant. To achieve 
1 this end, Bait takes; another birth 
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have drowned ` this ; 


to ultimate beauty,” 
۔‎ goodness and truth. 


each of them has be- | 


personality which E 
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he who saved creation by burning. 


Cupid, by keeping the Kalakuta 
poison in his throat and by marry- 
ing Parvati so that Skanda might 
be born and Tarakasura, the de- 
mon, be destroyed. He destroyed 
Tripura himself when the world 
needed to be purified; at the prayer 
of Bhagiratha, he opened out his 
matted locks to receive the mighty 
floods of the Ganga which would 
otherwise 
earth, 


Many other similar episodes 
maké these deities nobly human, 
loveable, protective, terrific and 
inspiring; the presiding deities of 
an eternal universe fearlessly 
marching 


DP 
ہہ‎ 


In the course of the centuries has 7٦ 
evolved out of the various forms. 


of these two deities, the Indian 
imagination, philosophy, tradition; 
art and human values. As a con- 
sequence, 
come invested with a vivid. and 
picturesque 
varies with each aspect. 


Shiva is the naked ascetic, the i 
lord of austerities, sometimes a mi 
He. presides over = 
burial and burning grounds. His mii 
body is smeared with ashes; his ٣ 
long hair remains matted and only ٦ 


mad man. 


at times, such as those when he is 


‘receiving the Ganga on his head M 
_to save the world, does he loosen) | 


his locks. < 


They are reunited so that 
the end of creation might be gain- 
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` mately, Shiva relents and the cos- 


mic man and woman come toge- 
ther. 


ed and evil destroyed. 


Parvati’s penance, immortalised 
in Kalidasa’s Kwmarasambhava, 
stirred, and still continues to stir, 
the Indian imagination, and has 
been inspiring poetry,:drama and 
art again and. again. 


Another dramatic episode sym- 
bolises the evolutionary process 
through a struggle between good 
and evil, between the pride of 
brutal strength and the vigour of 
high aspiration. In this Shiva 
appears as the cosmic saviour, The 
titans wax strong, for Shiva is too 
benevolent to deny them the boon 
for which they had asked. But in 
their strength they. oppress crea- 


tion. The gods, therefore, wish to, 


secure immortality. So they in- 
vite the titans to churn the ocean 
to. secure the divine nectar of im- 
mortality. This churning of the 
ocean is the eternal process of evo- 
lution. As it goes on, chaos, the 
mother of darkness, is agitated 
"and throws up the poison, Kala- 
kuta, the quintessence of sin. This, 
if allowed to remain unabsorbed 
would destroy creation. Shiva 


therefore comes to its rescue and 


swallows. it so that the evolution 
may ultimately result in. the 
triumph of the good. و‎ 

This benevolent deity who: in his 
good-nature is a generous dispen- 
ser of boons, becomes in the end 
the saviour par excellence. It: was 
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At the same time, he dances, but and happy wives. Every panel of 
through the dance he is as much the Kailasanatha temple at Ellora Û 
the lord of destruction as of crea- shows how her love for Shiva has d 3 
tion. Even if he does not dance fired the imagination of genera. - | 
as the vanquisher of the wicked, he tions. Literature and sculpture | 
can dominate the battle. Normal- both describe her ‘jealousy of | 
1 
| 








ly, the. trident is his favourite Ganga, or of Vishnu, when in the | 
weapon. In one of his hands, he form of Mohini he came to foment ` 
holds the damaru, the drum; in trouble between the gods and _ 
the other a mriga, a deer. The titans. In some parts of the coun- 
third hand is held in the symbolic try, Lakshmi and Sarasvati are - 
‘gesture of conferring boons, the both described as her daughters, 
fourth assures mankind of protec- just as Ganesha, the god of wis- a 


*^ 


tion. a dom, and Karttikeya, the god of | 
۲ 


Shiva's third eye in the forehead WAT: are her sons. 4 
opens only at times to save man- After the Gupta period, the. | 
‘ ‘Kind and destroy evil. It opened, popularity of Karttikeya appears — 
—— as we know, when the body of to have waned in north India, 0ظ‎ 
: _ Kamadeva was reduced to ashes, Ganesha remains the most favou- | 
— — to remain the spirit of a sublimat- rite deity. He is in all -the ; “| 
=~ ed yearning. Shiva is enveloped temples, either by himself or j 
- either in a tiger-skin, or the hide associated with his parents. He | |. 
می‎ an .elephant. A living serpent adorns the front gate of every | 
2 is found round his neck. His mat-' Hindu house in India. His twink: £ 
DOM ted. locks are crested with the ling eyes and round belly are joy: | 
D - moon. "They bear a skull, the fifth ful to look at, at.all times. He is j 
Rise - "head of Brahma, and provide the most lovable of the gods. | 
— a home for Ganga, the great puri- Ganesha is intelligent with the A. 
ier D dor. Shiva is often shown in combined intelligence of man and. 
B i sculpture As trampling either the elephant. He is a man of e 














| demon, Tripura, under foot or the He is the guardian god of scribes 

8 dwarf whom the disbellevers Once and stenographers, for he was the 
i hurled at وس‎ first to take down the Maha 
E-- 7e کے‎ Ke ‘ bharata at the instance of Veda- : 


EE 


.Vyasa. He is also fond of good; 

ly kind. 

T Shakti, Shiva's timeless spouse, food, and is extreme : 

JE primal energy and is no less leads the hosts of the ganas ui 

21 کے‎ than Shiva. Creation battle and brings luck wherever 7 i 

b ` flourishes because of her penances. .is worshipped. Wherever Indian 
_ She is the goddess of domestic joy . influence has reached, Ganesha, of 

and plenty, the ideal wife, the ar- all the Indian gods; kan ; become th the‏ پا 

9 oae ا‎ the guardiani of. کہ‎ favouri te deity. ig Ae di | 
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I bend the bow of Rudra that his E 

arrow may strike oe 
And slay the hater of devotion. 

On the world’s summit I bring forth : 

the Father: 

Menon homen is in the waters, in 

the ٥ aM " 

hence I tea o'er all existing crea- 


And touch even yonder heaven 

with my forehead. RE 

I breathe a strong breath like the > 

"wind and tempest, N 

The while 1 hold together all 35 
existence. 

Beyond this wide earth and beyond — ag 

the heavens E 

I have become so mighty in my E * 


ہام 


grandeur. SUO 
(Rigveda X. 125) ‘ha 

The Devi-Mahatmya in the Mar-:. 
kandeya-Purana says: “The. energy 
of Shiva is on her face; Yama's — 
power is in her hair; in her arms — 
lies Vishnu's strength; her breasts E 3 
are like unto the moon. Her waist _ 5 3 
has the vigour of Indra and her - E x 
legs and thighs, the speed of Do 
Varuna. Brahma is in her feet and | 
in her toes, the fiery Surya.” And - 
the artist described this form in 
numberless Mahisas مد دس‎ 
throughout India. "inf 


In this triumphant conception, _ 
we have the Mother taking her " کے‎ 
place as the equal of and undivided _ a 
from the Supreme else of the 
creation. . و و‎ 
* ade LM 

AS E 

Harivamsa ٤۶ io Lord Shiva 
thus: “I worship thee, Father of E 
this Universe, which thou dost - j| UR 
traverse by invisible ways, great — 
mystic tree with the shining bran 
ches ار ای‎ with 2-2 
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her 


At times she is portrayed as bony, ` 


treas 
‘Most. thoughtful, first of those who. 
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Shakti, like ‘Shiva, also has her 
different forms. As Parvati, the 
Mother, she decks herself out with 
all the arts of a woman; as Durga 
or Mahishasura-mardini, 
favourite form with the artist, she 
appears in battle armed with 
dread weapons. As Kali, the ir- 
‘resistible goddess of battle and 
victory, she wears, like Shiva, the 
tiger-skin and a necklace of skulls. 


with her tongue coming out, al- 
most a skeleton, 


Durga, says’ the Harivamsa, is 
both wisdom and pleasure, both 
darkness and light. The elder 
sister of Yama, the god of death, 
she is covered with a garment of 
black silk. She appears under a 
thousand graceful or splendid 
forms. At times her glance is 
horrible, at others it is all sweet- 
ness. Her favourite resort is the 
Vindhya mountains. Her joy is in 
' battle. Now she appears covered 
with rags, now resplendent in 
magnificent garments, She is the 
"night and the twilight. She walks 
. ‘with dishevelled hair. She is death, 

` which delights to rend and devour 


the bleeding, palpitating flesh, and 


she is also the resplendence of the 


y. . ‘stars, the beauty of young girls, 


and the happiness of wives. 
. ' From the Rigvedic days, the 


d E pei ; "Mother, as we saw, is the queen, 
— the first of worshipful gods, the 


of her Lord.‏ افص 
‘Tam the he Queen, the gathered-up of‏ 


merit SUOMI |‏ کی 
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E eyes: and onana armours: ... to none save thyself, 0 Univers 
Protect me, thou the only god, Essence!” ate 

- with thine, escort of wild beasts; One of the Tamil poets | del 
- thou art also the pleasure of the  cribes the greatness of Shiva. i 1 
senses, the past and the future, im- superlative terms: ۰۰۰ ei 
perceptible atom which dost abide © “The ages during which many 
ORO the heart of the ‘disintegrated: millions. ‘of ithe gous: oe he en, 


them m living 






‘of organie bodies, owing thy pirth. = "0+02 
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Maheshamurti 


well-balanced as this in the art of 
the whole world. Nay, more: here 
we have undoubtedly the grandest 
representation of the pantheist 
God ever made by the hand of 
man.” In a magnificently poetic 
outburst Rodin has celebrated 
“this full, pouting mouth, rich in 
sensuous expression, ‘these lips 
like a lake of pleasure, fringed by 
the noble, palpitating 0077 
Indeed, never have the exuberant 
vigour of life, the tumult of uni- 


versal joy expressing itself in 
ordered harmony, the pride of a 
power superior to any other, and. 
the secret exaltation of the divi m 


nity immanent in all things found 
such serene expression. In its 


Olympian majesty, the Mahesha- | 


murti of Elephanta is worthy of 


comparison with the Zeus of My: — 


lasa or the Asklepios of Melos. 


7 
وہ 


In the Bhagavad-Gita, Arjuna, ~~ 
-by his surrender, can become the 
‘nimitta-matra’ of God—His instru- 


"Vishnu shall cease to be, these ` 
' ages are as one moment for Shiva. 
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appointed period of his life, the 
time during which many Brahmas 
shall die, the time after which 


When the time shall be fulfilled in 
which the sea, the earth, the air, 
the fire, and the wind shall be anni- 
hilated, many millions of Vishnus 
shall perish, and many millions of 
Brahmas shall die also. Then shall 
Shiva collect together all the 
heads, and of these heads He shall 


make himself a necklace, and He ' 


` 


shall dance upon one foot, a dance 
that none can imitate, in which this 
necklace shall: clash against his 
eight shoulders; and, He shall sing 
mysterious tunes such as none 


- other can sing, and He shall taste 


the pleasure that none other has 
known." 

Of Shiva, the Nataraja, it is 
stated: ; 3 


. “Our Lord is the dancer, who, 
like the heat latent in wood for 


‘the kindling of fire, diffuses his 


power through both spirit and 
matter, and causes them each in 


' turn to dance.” ; 


To match this description, we 
have the sublime in stone in the 


"""Maheshamurti. As Rene Grousset 


says: "The Maheshamurti, the 


‘three-headed bust at Elephanta, is 


perhaps the greatest masterpiece 
of the world's art, The three coun- 


tenances of the one being are here _ 


without a trace of 


~ harmonised C 
I- effort. There are few material re- 
F presentations of the divine princi- 
|. 'ple'at once so: powerful and so 
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Even chants or sacred plac | 
Vedas or the sacrifices, have 
me not; P — 

Nor am 1 enjoyment; T | 

Neither the enjoyable nor the © 

` enjoyer, E 
Bliss-Consciousness Iam; ©. 
Shiva is in me, and I am Shiva, - 

Death claims me not EM 

Nor fear ever shake my calm; . | 

Distinctions that part man from man, 

I know not, 
I have no father, no mother even, 
No brother, friend, no teacher, n 


XL سی‎ 
=. 


7 
ھ 


"Er 
): 
* 

٠ 


no | 
pupil, : کی‎ k i 
Nor have I another life; E I 
For Bliss- Consciousness am I; - ag . 


Shiva is in me, and I am Shiva. a 





I am the Lord of all my senses, 
All attachments have I shed, 
even freedom lures me not, ~ 
Changeless am I, formless and. 
omnipresent, t 
For Bliss-Consciousness am I; n 
I.am.Shiva, Shiva is in me | 


Shiva and Shakti are the eternal t 
refrain of.the Indian culture, nay, 5 
all culture which has faith in the 
fullness and richness of humar 2 
existence and its potential strength. 
to bring down God on earth. DN 


۲ 
سد 

















5 ار یا 


Yours sincerely, | 


کک 
og «d‏ 


' One should a never be: HEGER Despair F pc : 3 
` eventually leads to miseries | and. kills « 1 man even 
سر‎ Kills وا‎ 251 





` Transcended have I both virtue 
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ment. But according to the Shai- 
vite doctrines, when a man attains 
absolute integration, Shiva him- 
self manifests in him. This is ex- 
pressed by Sankaracharya in. his 
inimitable Nirvanashataka. 


E I am not the mind nor the intellect. 

— — — Nor am I the thought nor the cognis- 

5 ing ego; 

A Neither am I the ear, the tongue, the 
nose, the eyes, 

— — -— "The sky is not I, nor the earth; 

€ Neither fire nor wind am I; 

` For, I am Bliss-Consciousness; 

= - Shiva is in me, and I am Shiva. 


I am not the breath, nor the 
five-fold vital oars, © 
! Nor the seven elements, nor 
1 the five organs; 
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Speech is not me, nor hands, 

n nor feet am I; 
EMT For I am Bliss-Consciousness; 
s 2 3 Shiva is in me, and I am Shiva. 


d 
3 
‘J 


2 1 haat no aversion, nor any attach- 

- ment I know; 

X E covet not, nor does illusions shroud 
z! my eyes 

ies ‘have no i nor the touch of 
M: Les 
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envy; 

Neither duty nor selfish purpose; 

. Neither desire, nor freedom am n 
am Bliss-Consciousness; 

Shiva is in me, dod T am Shiva.‏ کن 


oM By and sin; . 
DHT EI “As also pleasure and pain; 


88 a a puraus se 





Bankey Behari 
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'over it repeating the mantra E 
"Rama" as the Lord would then | | 
appear and save him. Cc 


The man was afraid and would d 
‘not try the experiment which  —* 
ANY incidents relating t0 meant risking his life. However, | 
ithe life of Sri Tulsidas, another devotee, who had full d A à 

























zw»Jauthor of Sri Ramacharitt- in Tulsidasji, did as he was in- 


' manasa are to be found in old structed and before the trident _ 
manuscripts. At Brindaban I had could touch his skin the Lord 
occasion to see a manuscript con- appeared and saved him. 
taining a lifesketch of Sri Tulsi- 
das which was over 200 years old, | .d* 


and which had been received from 
" Ayodhya, I quote'a few of the inci. Somebody asked the saint “What 
^ dents recorded therein :— is the surest and کا‎ way to 


realization?" 
- One Kamal Bhav requested Sri 


POS Barea a 7 2 “procure for rene will constantly repeat the Lord's (= 
| - Name, with no hope of reward. so | 2 

“Sri Tulsidasji answered: “You that you lose consciousness while ٦ 
"^. do not meditate on the Lord with chanting it, you shall obtain the. D. 
~; "single-minded devotiori, how is it supreme gift. E 


- then possible to have His dar 1 
j shan? Continually worship Him فا ار ا‎ sambhramta cime us 


Sri Tulsidasji replied “If you. 


^ -with concentration. His grace vat 
`" shall come of its own accord and ^ Rameti sanetinrtagaistanyae X 
E you shall see, Him in a vision. sankh dwija dhenu hatya E 


~~ Kamal Bhav insisted however,  - ‘Very great is the power of the 
E Tulsidasji told him to go and Name of the Lord—even wher 
B. erect a. trident. ae ) ue jump, 20 in x dream, or عم‎ gau. - 


E T 


ory tu LM 
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sia may spit thereupon and. I^ 3 | 
should like it.. 


EJ ahangir then observed: “Swami 
ji—our minister Birbal. is. , Very. 4 


o 


wise!" E 
Tulsidasji answered: “That maya E 
be so, Jahangir! But if while 


gifted! with this valuable transient ^ 
body he does not seek and realise | 
God, then there is none more X 
foolish than he. 'To be successful d 
in repartee, as he is, is no sign of ٦ 
wisdom. Wisdom consists in the f 
realization of the .God-head.”- : es 


Jahangir asked: “Swamiji! why - 
is a man born poor?” 


Tulsidasji answered: ا‎ | 
in this life is due to the fruits of 1 
the deeds of past lives. If. one. a 
has illicitly usurped the money oft 
others, or has not given it away in - 
gifts, he is more likely to be borne 
poor in this life." Em 1 

Raja Tilak Singh asked Tulse A 
dasji to confer upon him the مت‎ i 
divided devotion to Sri Radha) i 


Tulsidasji A E “Not til 
the taste for the sensual delights = 
of this -world is banished can | 
man taste the joys of Eternity. 0 
You. must give up the company ‘of 
the worldly, your courtiers ‘and 
flatterers, for they are a prey” to. 
sensual objects. On: hearing b 
discussion. of such matters 


an 


ib 


' Krishna! و‎ teh o 


»mind begins to dwell: upon . 
thus leads to a spiritual fall, گا‎ 
٠ ود‎ wish to loye EN up pm 


in ‘any. form, to have any part in. 


of the saints, Tulsidasji answered: 
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ing unawares; it will counteract 
such great sins as the killing of 
hundreds of cows and even of 
Brahman.” 


This potency of the Nama of the 
Lord is not' surprising because it 
is satchitanand swarup and apra- 
krit, divine; it is eternal radiance, 

and is therefore powerful enough 
^ to dissolve all those sins that are 
constituted of prakritic gunas. 


T 


Once the Mughal Emperor 
Jahangir requested Tulsidasji to 
‘perform some miracle. The great 

saint answered:  *Miracle-monger- 
ing is not the profession of the 
sage, it is a tricksters job. A 
dervish’s devotion suffers if he in- 
dulges in such acts. If a true de- 
votee persists in performing 
miracles, he shal.be. 0-8 of 
pu vision of the Lord.. 


a ahangir offered -him a heavy 
. purse. Tulsidasji replied: “One 


à ay Bo: wants to perform the Lord's 


' Devotion, should never accumulate 
" riches. The contemplation . of 


for the meditation of thei Lord." 


When J ahangir requested him 
to accept the money for the service 


“TI refuse to allow Maya, (Illusion) 


me. Pray take your money away 


from here. Indulge in such -ser- 





P: Vices yourself. I do not wish ‘to 
ORE. my bas before: 90d ut 


at نابز دا‎ M ا‎ i 
Eta TI / re, be Go, * ۰ 
ایی رپ اف ہو کے یی رای یم‎ d 


"oe 
` money and its attendant anxieties 
| soil the mind and render it unfit 
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company of worldly people imme- not be compared to Heaven or even " a 
diately. Your courtiers by -their *'Mukti." E 
sweet talk forge fetters of Rajas Tulsidasji sums up his whole 
(passion) and Tamas (dullness) philosophy. thus: : 

' Gunas (attributes) for you. If 


you desire to realise your aim, re- “To dive into the 'ocean of the 
tire to the wilderness of Brindaban L0rd’s radiance, and drink deep of © 
and dwell amongst the saints; His Beauty as does the fish; to 


ony} la hear discourses upon His exploit; ٦ 
سا‎ vnenapi na swargam to chant His sweet Name, to be | 
pnurbhavam 

Bhagwatsangi sangas  mrityenam filled with love and surrender to | 
kimutasisa." Him and seek to His solitary re- 

| —Bhagwat. fuge, this Tulsidas says js essence 

“Their company for à moment of all sastras, the life's goal and 7 
even will pave the way to realiza- he has known that it is the Orly = 


tion, the high value of which can- way to gain life's Goal—realization.”, e 
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: N the armoury of the Nature He will only tell about the all ٢ 
| 1 Curist, Ramanama is the most healing principle that is in every ٦ 
2 potent weapon. Let no one being and how one can cure one - © 
d f onder at it. self by evoking it and making it an a 


A noted Ayurvedic physician active force in his life. E | 

Bod me the other day: “All my If India could realize the power ٦ 

: - life I have been administering of that principle, not only would 7 

i. ‘drugs. But since you have pres- ‘we be free but we would be a land 

——cribed Ramanama as a cure. for of healthy individuals, too—not — 

“physical ailments, it has- occurred the land of epidemics and ill 
3.103 me fast XB yon say. has, too; health that we are to-day.: 

e -authori of V "ra 1 

y agbhata: and The potency of Ramanama is; | 


Charaka.” d R 
Ln ا‎ a : owever, subject to certain condi 7 
The recitation of Ramanama as tions and limitations. Ramanama is _ 


bs remedy for spiritual ailments is not like black magic. -If some one | 
,88 old as the „hills. But the suffers from surfeit and wants اما‎ 
رانا‎ includes the less. And my. be cured of its after-effects so that: 
claim is that the recitation’ of he can again indulge hirhself at the > 7) 
| Ramanama is a sovereign remedy © table, Ramanama is not for him... یت‎ 
for our physical ailments also. Ramanama can be used only for a’ | 


~. A Nature Cure man won't tell good, never for an evil end, or else ٠ 
" the: patient: "Invite me. and I thieves and robbers would, ‘be mes 
dy papell cure تو‎ of your ailment.” ESM: devotees: UA 
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birth of Sri Rama is best 


year by Indians on the ninth | 
day of the bright half of E 
Chaitra, no one knows since jl 
how many millennia. Con- = 
sidered an Avatar of Lord + 
. Vishnu and immortalised: by | 
the poet-sage Valmiki and in 
later days by Tulsidas in 
Hindi, Krittivas in Bengali, |. 
-Kamban in Tamil and a. 
host of others in almost ali 
. Indian languages, Bri. Hama 
is enshrined in the heart of 
India as the ideal of man- 
hood—Purushottama. 


On this auspicious occa- |. 


.* 
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sion, let us all rededicate | —— 


ourselves to unswervingly 
serve the ideals for which. 
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Ramanama is for the pure in 
heart and for those who want to 
attain purity and remain pure. It 
can never be a means for self-in- 
dulgence. The remedy for surfeit 
is fasting, not prayer. Prayer can 
come in only ‘when fasting has 
done its work, It can make fasting 
easy and bearable. 


Similarly, the taking of Rama- 
nama will be a meaningless farce 
when at.the same time you are 
drugging your system with medi- 
cines. A doctor who uses his 
‘talent to pander to the vices of his 
patient degrades himself and his 
; patient. What worse degradation 

can there be for man than that in- 
` stead of regarding his ‘body as an 
instrument of worshipping his 
Maker, he should make it the ob- 
ject of adoration and waste money 


like water to keep it going any- 


how. 


Ramanama, on the other hand, 
purifies while it cures, and, there- 
fore, it elevates. Therein lies its 
use as well as its limitation. 


` [From Harijan, April 7, 1946. Cour- 
tesy: Navajivan 
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۰, 
forest long after the coronation, © | 
took her abode in or near Valmiki’s 4 
hermitage. This must have excit- 5 
ed the curiosity of Valmiki and the 
main outlines of Sri Rama's deeds 
of heroism and of his character _ 
must have thereby reached the 
ears of Valmiki. He must have _ 
wondered whether there was on % 
earth or there could be, a more | 
ideal person than Sri Rama. : 


It was thus that Valmiki was © 
engaged in solving the question: ^ 
whether or not Sri Rama was the | 
greatest of, human beings, that ‘a 1 
Narada with his uncanny sense s 
and understanding must have 
come to know of what Valmiki | 
was thinking; he must have seen | 
“in his mind's eye" and predicted d 
to himself that Valmiki was. des: 7 7 
tined to be the author of Ramg- i | 
yana and therefore in order to sow 
the seeds of the great poetical 
work, Narada came there. It. Was) E i 
therefore, from Narada that M 
miki heard the outline of the stor 
of Sri Rama, the synopsis | of | 
great epic-to-be. It is in that E 
mood that he went to the banks ofi 
the. Tamasa. At that time, tasi 
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| spiritual self Rust RA 
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The Vision Of Valmiki 


O 
T. Srinivasa Raghavacharya 
o 








S Ramayana is one of the 
A\joldest and greatest poems of 
all the world, so Valmiki is 
perhaps the greatest poet of all 


"ages. 


"The story of the composition of 


` Ramayana is briefly told in the 


7 _ first two sargas of the poem. The 


words. with which the great poem 
begins are TJapaswadhyaya. The 
word tapas is deep meditation and 


- swadhyaya is study and- scholar- 


— ship. Both these.are necessary for 


_the writing of poetry. 


"The.first scene of this episode 
Begins with the advent of Narada 
“to Valmiki’s hermitage. In the 
Puranas thé great sage Narada 
“never, appears. except when some 
great ‘good is to be performed or 
some dire calamity is to be avert- 
' "ed. "That is the true function of 
that great sage. His adyent- to 


"Valmiki's hermitage was by no- 
T means accidental. There can be no 
"doubt whatsoever that when’ Val- ` 


- miki. puts the question. to Narada 

SH (“Who today 
^in ‘the world: ete.) Valmiki must 
already have been thinking: of the 
"great Sri Rama. This must have 


Been prompted -by the fact ‘that : 
“Sita, gaen Hg ‘was sent to. the, 
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sudden burst of versification in the 

would-be poet. What remains and | 
what is wanted is. the divine grace "d 
and that comes in the form of the — 3 
visit of Brahma. i 


There is, apparently, some con- | 
nection between the statement of y 
Brahma and the rhythmic verse * 
that pours out from Valmiki. It 
is, says Brahma, my ordination 
that this spontaneous outflow of 
the verse came about from Saras- 
wati, the Goddess of Art and 
Learning. This is really calculat- 
ed to show that, however much 
possessed of keen insight and how- 
ever scholarly a person may be, 
he cannot become a poet without 
divine grace and the episode there: 
fore really provides one of the 


"great essentials of poetic gift. : j 
E 


Then began the vision of Val- 
miki. Vision means no doubt 
sight but not sight with the outer 7 
senses but with. the help of the in- ٦ 
sight of the mind. But when it ٦ 
does appear it has all the features ٦ 
of reality. The poet is essentially 
an artist. An artist is the inter | 
preter of the beauty in existence to | 
laymen who are not able to per 1 
ceive the beauty in things. "Thus 9 
the first poet saw the beauty of ٥٥ 
Rama's character and Rama's his i 
tory and wanted to interpret it in 9$ 
poetic: language to readers of all i 
posterity. | c DA 

The rough material of the story | 









the poet-artist into the great epic 
with all its charm and beauty. | 
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aroused and functioning in his 
mind. 

- It is in that exalted state of mind 
in which Valmiki was that he saw 
the killing of the male Krauncha 
bird by the hunter. That served 
to rouse his emotion of pity and 
grief. As all poetry is based on 
emotion, strong deep emotion re- 


quires to be stirred up before any 


‘great work of art, especially 
, poetry, can come into being. 

It is also noteworthy that it was 
' the grief of Arjuna on the field of 


battle that brought forth the 


Bhagavad Gita. 

It. is when witnessing the inci- 
dent of the Krauncha being kill- 
ed and the wailing of the female 
Krauncha that the famous: stanza: 


AT ۳٦۰ Weser vd 1:1 
(7۹978۴ 3۹۹: 1۱۱ 


came  sporitaneously from the 


` mouth of Valmiki, The suggestion 


is that, before that time, there was 
"no popular versification,. when all 
of a sudden Valmiki realised that 
there was a spontaneous rhythm 
and regularity of composition in 
- what came from his mouth and he 
wondered what it could be and how 
it came about. It is in this state of 


wonder he returned to his hermi- 


tage. | 
We have thus the potential seer 


. cand sage having his mind sown 


with the greatness and beauty of 


. human life by coming to know 


something of Rama's life and 
` character, Then we have the 


whole of the material given’ by 


Narada to him. We have next the 


í 


| 


| 
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medium through which . the | 
painter works is colour; the $ 
medium through which the poet ^ 
works is language, metrical langu. | 
age. But none the less the scenes 


are painted by the poet in impe | 


rishable words and the picture | 
painted in words are really. sọ 
realistic as to enable the reader tg _ 
perceive the characters and the | 
story as in a talkie. 


The vision of Valmiki therefore 4 
first began with his appreciation of 
Rama’s character though not at 
first in detail but he saw the vision 
of the story of the Ramayana in ~ 
his own mind first, before he ren- d 
dered it in verse, The rendering ^ 1 
in verse is only the translation for . 
the enjoyment of the laymen, but E 
there can be no doubt that before ~ 
it was set down in the form of an _ 
epic poem it was in the mind of T 
Valmiki, a divine vision which he ~ 


witnessed in his own imagination: E 
and. poetic insight. We may, there; | 


fore say in a sense which cannot: 4 
be contradicted that he was the | 
creator of not only Sri Rama and e 


all the other wonderful characters i y 
in the story but the story itself. f 


It is quite true because a poet has Û 


because Valmiki was possessed of aai 


this poetic vision that he was able 4 
to realise for himself all the vari: mi 
ous beauties of human character, | 
struggle, grief, glory etc., and then d 
proceed to present them to the © a 


public and to posterity in the. form - 
Of. verse-composition. Rama gave 
darshan. to Valmiki. “Ramayana s 
"was. the vision of Vatmisk and dx oe 
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been called also. a creator. 


24 


And what is beauty? Beauty is 
the manifestation to the emotions 
Of the divinity immanent in all 
things. 'The manifestation of the 
divinity in things to the will of 
man is the revelation of God. The 
poet sees the beauty in things, the 
beauty in the story, the beauty in 
the development of the episodes, 
the beauty in human character, in 
fact, in all the characters so differ- 
ent appearing in the Ramayana. 
And it is all this beauty put to- 
gether that Valmiki saw in his 
vision, but if he had continued to 
be an ordinary layman he could 
not have revealed it, interpreted it 
to ordinary men or to posterity, but 
he had become a poet, a blossomed 


poet, and so it was that he was 


able to present to us his Rama- 


2 "gana. 


` All people see, but few people. 


b 2 are able to feel and enjoy: the 
` — beauty in things or in other words, 
to have a vision of the innate and ` 


„immanent divinity in all things. 
But the poet sees such beauty and 


~ divinity.and.Valmiki saw the divi- 
_nity:in. Rama. 


. He saw the great 
beauty of his character and of the 


^. character ‘of Sita and other great 


souls that lived: with. them and 
-under their guidance. 

The poet is even like a painter. 
‘The. painter sees the landscape and 
paints it on the canvas. It is not 


a photograph. But it is an art by 
—which the poet succeeds in creat, 


ing in the mind of the looker-on 


8 the same feelings of the beauty and 


'enjoyment which he had when. he 
landscape. The 
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are revealed to us by the fact امت‎ k 
he came to be called Valmiki þe- — 
cause, in his Tapas, an: anthill ` 
grew and developed itself round — E : 
him even without his feeling or — 
knowing it. Such was his Tapas _ 
and, therefore, proportionately P 
transcendent was his inner sight EC 
and vision. E 


Well may the Ramo chal- 
lenge the literature of every age 
and country to produce.a poem _ 
that can boast of such perfect char, 
acters as a Rama or a Sita. No- 


-L. 
~~ 
zt 


so charmingly united each elevat- , zu 


poem, 
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he saw them all in that poetic 
vision, he has translated them into 
his immortal verse. 


Vision is inner sight. For the 


purpose of making that inner sight. 


effective, you have to. close your 
eyes and prevent the distraction 
of the- mind by outer objects. 
Milton's vision was Paradise Lost, 
and he was able to write it. Be- 
cause of his physical blindness, he 
was enabled to make his vision ex- 
clusive and perfect. But there was 
no need for- Valmiki to become 
physically blind. He shut his eyes 
in Tapas or penance and became 
blind to the outer world and the 
supremacy and concentrated Tapas 
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Ayodhya, the poet says, after 
Rama's exile, looked like a woman _ 
cast away by her spouse. A wife | 
who is implored to or craved’ for- 1 
giveness by her husband, spoils ٢ 
her good deeds in both the worlds. (1 
Anasuya's exhortation to Sita is a ` 
typical summing up. A woman to 
whom her lord is dear, be he a . 
rustic or townbred, sinner or saint, - 
and to whom her man, addicted to _ 
bad ways, lustful and poverty- 

















he became Rajya-hina; neither ^ 
did. Mandodari back. out-of Ravana _ 
when he turned’ sinful. As for . 
marriage, every parent has to exert 
his. utmost to marry off his 
daughter at the proper age. When 
Sita attained marriageable age, 
even a Brahma-jnani like J anak a, 
had. spent sleepless.. .days: - and 
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‘These high ideals were never dê 
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parted from by the various char: o á 
ters in the Ramayana, 


S. Rajagopalan 
9 


stricken, is a god, ascends heaven. < 
‘Sita did not forsake Rama even if 


„nights; he was in truth immersed a- 
in an "ocean of ánxiety" 
` been deviated, without at the same ``; 
| time, sacrificing. any of these basic. 
. ideals set down explicitly in the 
epic, through many of its charac-. 
4 E ¿ters in the various contexts: Now, the I pressure 


strictly and there had been occa’ 


26 
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E Hindu. conception of 
omen is, generally speaking, 
ery high and exacting too. 
A woman has no status apart from 
her male kindred, namely, father, 
husband and son. Her duty is pri- 
- marily towards her family and her 
- husband whom she is enjoined to 
| follow like his . shadow through 
thick and thin. As her husband is 
both her. lord and preceptor, she 
^ has no separate spiritual existence 
S - "and has no authority to offer sac- 
-rifices. or oblations on her account. 
2 M farriage is compulsory and a fe- 
$i male cannot aspire to be an ascetic. 
3 , She has no. voice in the affairs 
^0 yf the. ‘State or in wars and 
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Women in Ramayana very Jarge- 
y fulfilled these ideals, but time 
E: y and circumstance did prevent some 
` of them to be adhered to too 


T 
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- sions when the normal routine had 





and had once- averted و‎ total 
famine following a ten-year i 
drought. Swayamprabha was a | 
mighty recluse, living amidst dan- 3 
gerous surroundings and possess- ~ 
ing unusual yogic powers, which ~~) 
she had utilized to save the Vanara | 
hordes from a catastrophe. 


In the even tenor of their lives ~~ 
and their daily routine, women ٦ 
their own spiritual exercises. ~~ 
Kausalya for instance kept up a ٦ 
religious establishment of her own ٣ 
and was an expert in mantra: | 
Shastra too; it was she who gave ٦ 
“Visalya Karani” to Rama, Her ٣ 
farewell benediction .to him on the |= 
eve of his forest-life, has a spiritual < 


‘halo of its own, whose echoes have ٠٠٦ 


reverberated through the ages. . 


In Ravana's entourage too were. 38 
persons like Sarama and Trijuta; ٥ 
who could pierce through Witch 3 


the times, and thereby saved Sita ~ 
on two critical occasions. Women “| 
in Ramayana appear to have been ~ 
fond of astrology and palmistry ~ 
and set much store by the bless: | 
ings of holy. men and preceptors. | 
Sita pleaded with Rama to take her 
to the forests because she. said ۳ 
there had been a prediction that | 
she would have to sojourn in the __ 
woods for a time.; When, again, | 
she was brought face to face with ٦ 
Rama and.Lakshmana lying seem- = 
ingly lifeless on the: battlefield; ~~ 
she would fain disbelieve astrolo- = 
gical predictions and the blessings ~~ 
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craft and read aright the signs of © E 


-of brahmins, vouchsafing: to her 
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multiple roles in ‘society; for, we 
find amongst them watriors, poli- 
-ticians, tacticians, hypnotists, as- 
cetics and anchorites as well as 
purely domesticated worthies like 
the noble spouses of Bharata, 
Lakshmana and Satrughna; who 
had effaced themselves completely 
and were silent spectators and 
sufferers. 


When Vali rushed forth thought- 
lessly to answer Sugriva’s chal- 
lenge, Tara had scented trouble 
and explicitly warned him not to 
take risks, but placate Sugriva in 
all ways. -When Dasaratha had 
but a few hours to shake off his 
mortal coil, weighed down with re- 
morse and mortification, it was to 
Kausalva that he turned for com- 
fort. And in a great battle it was 
Kaikeyi who had assumed com- 
mand, saved her lord and won 
laurels. The frontiers of Lanka 
where every man was a warrlor, 
were guarded by Surasa and 
Lankini, both full-blooded soldiers, 
who were a match for Maruti, but 
who..also knew how to retreat 
gracefully. j 


Three types of feminine ascetics 
or tapasvinis- live their lives in 
the story.: Shabari started as a 
maid-servant in Rishi Matanga's 
hermitage for’ years on end; and 
her austerity and meditation. were, 
rewarded with Brahmajnana and 
Videha Mukti in the immediate 
presence of Rama. Anasuy&. of 
' whom her husband sage Atri was 

“justifiably 


. proud, underwent 
` tapas: for well-nigh 10,000. years 
T NÉ Dt Y: V کا ا ا‎ LP: 
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Vali’s death without uttering a | 
word in dispraise of Rama. E: 

Later on, Sugriva forgot his 1 
duty by Rama; and Lakshmana 
was at the palace-ga‘es, red with _ 
indignation. Only Tara could 
pacify him by her frank and forth- 
right pleading. Sugriva, she said, | 
was clearly guilty. Lust had 
blinded him but, which mortal ex- 
cepting Lakshmana was free from ~ 
it, she asked. What about (their | 
own preceptor) Viswamitra, who Î 
would not give up Kritachi for ) | 
years ? E 

Mandodari, the immortal consort | 
of Ravana stands on a lofty ped-- 
estal indeed. Dasaratha knew | 
Rama to be the Supreme Being | 
only when he was in Swarga Loka — 
and shared the secret with the | 
Devas. .But it was reserved. for — 
Sumitra, Tara and  Mandodari- 
along with Viswamitra and a host © 
of holy men and women in Dan. 4 
daka, to have recognised in hjm E | 
the Divinity that was his. Events o 2 
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Hanuman into Lanka and the con: _ | 
struction of the bridge connecting | 
the capital city, made. no impres 
sion on Ravana and his advisers; 
but to Mangodari they were the 
beginning of the end of Ravana's 
supremacy. She had sized them: up? 
accurately. And when the Lord ot^ “a 
the Rakshashas lay dead, in battle,” =| 
Mandodari fell into paroxysms 0 i: 3 
grief but even in her extreme dS, 4 
tress, she did not accuse Rama or 
Sita, whom she placed on a p. 
. and. Rohini; y 


~~ 
ps n E ٦ . 
d £f Y 


. like the' killing of Khara, entry of 


with > Arundhati. 
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Women were also fascinated by 
hermits and forest life. Sita was 
not at all dismayed when she was 
told off abruptly to exchange her 
queenly life and prospects for 
and later, even in the 
heyday of her palace comforts, she 
yearned back once’ more to the call 
of the forests. When Viswamitra 


required Rama and Lakshmana to 


accompany him to the forests and 
kill Subahu and Maricha, Dasara- 
tha swooned at the idea; but his 
wives uttered not a word of dis- 
sent; and they had such abundant 


| trust in the ability and austerity 


of the venerable sage that they 
were unmoved by the terrors of 
the expedition. This had also an 
‘adverse effect on occasions, when 


unscrupulous persons like Ravana 
=~ made use of the hermit's ا‎ 
~ to gain entrance. 


: The Ramayana -recounts the 


“story of four out of the five 


Pancha Kanyas" in Hindu tradi- 


/ tion, namely. Ahalya, Tara, Mando- 
` dari and Sita, Ahalya had succum- 


béd to the will of Indra. but spent 
years and years of austerity and 
anonymity thereafter. Her initial 
folly. had been more than atoned 


_ for; and she rejoined her lord, her 
“reclamation having, been under- 


taken by no less persons than Vis- 
i . Rama. and Lakshmana. 
"Tara was a woman of uncommon 


` agility and mettle. Vallis death- 
` <Bed-exhortation to his successor 
`. was not to do anything that had 
E "not ‘had her ‘concurrence. 
aw -"Mandodari, she rosé, to her highest’ 
, Stature: ponen she lamented T 
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vanavas; 
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` had found it so full of trials and 
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Sumitra was of the purely Satt- 
she was swayed 
neither by grief nor joy; her own 
sons she.regarded as the sub- 
alterns of Rama and Bharata. She 
recognised Rama to be the Sup- 
reme Being; and his assignment ta 
forestlife had no terrors for her. 
Valmiki pays perhaps the highest 
praise to these noble spouses of *he 
Emperor, when he alludes to the 
passing away of Dasaratha in the 
"sannidhi of Rama's mother and 
Sumitra.” It was not “putra san 
"nidhou,' nevertheless the vene- 
rable king attained Swarga Loka? 

As for Sita, the epic itself js her 
Story and it is a story of her sut- 
ferings and sacrifice. No mortal 
lived a more noble life: 


tribulations, of blood, swest, toil 
and tears. It was all thorns and 
no roses: and she was infinitely 
worse off than the most wronged 
woman, Draupadi. But each trial 
brought out only the best in her.. 


In her exile, she was carried: 


away by Virada and all but killed: 


yet she could not reconcile herself 7 
to Rama's resolve to exterminate | 


the whole brood of the Rakshasas. 
The dangers and privations she 


had to endure served only to build ~~ 


her faith in the efficacy of non- 
violence. She was not agreeable 


‘to Rama arming himself with bows | 
and arrows. The very presence of i 


armed implements would promote 


violence according to her; and she 1 
pressed into service the story of 
the sage and the sword. Rama of e 
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wailed, by the operation of his 
own: Karma. At one stage, he had 
conquered all his senses and won 
his prowess; but the senses had, 
she exclaimed half in sorrow, half 
in irony, in his closing years, taken 
vengeance and over-mastering him, 
led him to ruin, 

Dasaratha's three queens repre- 
sented the three traits portrayed 
in the Gita in Vs. 30, 31, & 32 
(Chap. 18) and V. 16 of Chap. 14, 
Sattva, Raja and  Tamoguna, 
though all of them were rooted in 
Satvika. Kaikeyi was persona 
grata with Dasaratha, yet she was 
not informed beforehand of Rama's 
coronation, and what was worse, 
her own son was ignored com- 
pletely and even information of 
coronation had been withheld from 
her, Still she was delirious with 
joy the instant she heard the news 
and cherished it till  Manthara. 
contacted her. Her subsequent 
villainy was born of Tamas and as 
events proved, only short-lived; 
and when disillusionment came in, 
she was the first to repent, 

Kausalya was non-persona grata 


"with the Emperor till she became 
-the mother of Rama. Her affection. 


towards him: was immeasurable, 
and she was grief-stricken to the 


heart at the very thought of im- 


pending separation; and in the in- 
tensity of her feelings, forgot her 
own dharma for a while when.she 
proceeded to chastise both Dasa- 


-ratha and Bharata. On account of 


non-dispassion and attachment, she . 


i had' to. experience grief AV. 16. 
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considerations of punishment 
should not outweigh considera- 3 
tions of mercy and humanity.  _ 
Each gospel, set out in Sarga | 
116, Yuddha Kanda, deserves و‎ 
be read, marked and inwardly _ 
digested by modern warriors and: 7 
statesmen who, soon after the ter: 
mination of hostilities, start a War- < 
crimes trial, which itself sows the | 
seeds of ‘further bitterness and | 
conflict. 2 
Sita’s love for Rama was pro- 
verbial: but it was equalled only ~ 
by her reverence towards her = 
father-in-law Dasaratha, who in- | 
deed had been, though unwittingly | 
responsible for all her travail but ; | 
of whom however she had never, | 
once spoken an unkind word. Jt A 
was/perhaps in the fitness of things 7 
that even at a very early age the _ 
Sage Vasishtha had suggested her 
being offered the crown of Ayo 3 
dhya and although it did not come = 
to pass, she still reigns in the | 
hearts of men and women for eter | 
nity. And more significant still; — 
Valmiki had almóst dedicated his 
whole work to her, cherishing Ac 
as “Sita’s magnificent story." . ^ | 
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course gave her a straight answer, 
but the issue raised by the first 
apostle of non-violence in the his- 
tory of humanity, is still a live 
issue, what with the piling -up of 
armaments and H-Bombs by the 
so-called civilized nations of today. 


In Ravana’s palace she was tor- 
mented all day and night with but 
a few weeks of imminent killing. 
Nevertheless, she would not coun- 
tenance leaving the place by a 
subterfuge, since it might be a re- 
flection on her lord's ability to 
come to her rescue. And when the 
war was over and the miscreants 
wiped out completely, she would 
not permit Hanuman to ‘punish 
those who had ill-treated her. 


‘These Rakshasis, she said, were 
*-^ under the protection of their King 
~. and hence were bound to obey his 


behests on pain of punishment. 


` They were no free agents, she. 


pointed out: after all it was her 


` own Karma that had made her suf- 


fer. Furthermore, there was no 


`, one who. did not do evil at some 


time or other and it would be 
simply futile to punish each and 


, every transgression. At any rate 


1 


One who fells a mango tree by an axe und d : 
plants a margosa in its place cannot reap a tasty وت‎ | 
| fruit even though he might water it with mili... 
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Music .and donec have inspirational value. . 
They sublimate human society and impart true 
happiness. They also strengthen the sense of 
national and cultural ety: 


FINE ARTS IN INDIA 


o 
Rashtrapati Rajendra Prasad 
















arts, particularly music and and have so much inspirational a t 


[ N our country most of the fine sic and: dance, are so well developed i 


dance, have all along been value that they may well be looked - 
looked, upon as an integral part of—upon as a means of sublimating hu- E. | 
our cultural heritage. That is; Y; , math society and imparting true i E 
in course of time these arts cameź ie ess to it. Such means of | 
to have religious sanction behind Zppllective recreation have special CR 
them and the lovers of ay J4 asso- Signifeğnce for society because in _ M 
ciated even. gods and gqügfesses. agait و‎ to uec e to mee Gt E 

ic. f 30 0 Stren en e sense 0 
یب‎ dance and mus 2 ابع‎ ES and cultural unity. — ا‎ 1 ; 
` Fo hr interest in folk-music a 
Sri Krishna also came to Vij 55 jd fofk-dances have been on the | 
ciated with one musical ins UT XS Xe of: late in the country. E 
or another and as for 7۹ ne eng 0 er welcome feature of. this A 
is difficult to imagine Her WAR Teyelopment has been the apprecia- ^ 
Her Veena. ‘All this goes S نس‎ 36 e regional styles of dane i 
.that a high place had-veen as ا‎ in all parts of the th 
` to music-and other arts in IR m 
"society. : r 


The value ‘of such an exchange . x 
If-efforts are being made in f in the sphere of art and culture in 


India to revive these arts and to the life of a nation cannot be 
popularise them the reason is not, exaggerated. Er. : 
merely love for the old and the tra- [From his Speech di ‘haa Sangeet 4 






















Incarnations like Natarwía 
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moral teaching itself as historical 
material, this article, on the con- ` 
trary, contains the very essence of | 

| 





-- the religio-moral teaching of Bud- . 


dhism in all its significance, and j 
is at the same time intelligible to. — 
the least initiate Î 
reader. o 
Let me say a few | 
words about the im- ۲ 
portance I -attach to’ mi 
-such -popular tracts, | 
dealing with the es f 
‘sence of all great reli- 4 
gions of the world, of - 
which Buddhism has: 
the greatest number, | 
of followers. I consi 3 f 
der such tracts very 
important, ‘because Es 
think that a know d 
ledge of the fundamental princi- 


i 
|! 
, I4 


;ples of the religions, mankind has. _ 
‘held and holds to-day, is the most. _ 


important and. 20 know. 
ledge that every man should pos: 
sess, as ignorance in this matter” p- 
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` Leo Tolstoy ¢ 


‘is one of the ‘chief causes of tne - 
` weakening of the. religious | مہ“‎ | 


po nus its appearance and growth, sciousness in the people of our 3 
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ANCIENT .RELIGIONS 


To. 
V. A. Posse 


Sir, 


gions, of the world, 
`. and have even made 
| “several attempts in 


OMETIME ago I thought of 
writing a short popular ex- 


- this direction; but re- 
~ cently, in co-operation 
~ with some of my 
No. friends, I arranged to 
do the work more 
| thoroughly. Several 
i such articles on dif- 
~- ferent religions of the 
world . have already 
~ been published - in 
= booklet form and the 
__ following are in prepa- 
' ration: “Confucianism,” “Taoism”, 
2 “The Sayings of Mahomet, n 
"Krishna" (on the ancient Hindu 
j^ ' religion). And now an article on 
^ n. Buddhism is ready. . 
Whilst the majority of scientific 
E | poor on Buddhism .have laid 
stress on the historical facts con- 





e andit have treated Te religious ana 


such a knowledge ,would show 


those in doubt that the religious _ : 


theses which make them doubt are 
not the essential part of religions. 
By studying other creeds these 
men would see that in all great © 
religions, including the one they 
profess, there are two kinds of re- 
ligious principles: one kind end-: 
lessly varied and diverse—in ac- 
cordance with the time, place and 
characteristics of the people with 
which the religion originated; the 
other—those which in every reli- 
gion are always the same; and in 
these principles common to all re- 
ligions one not only must believe, 
but cannot disbelieve — because 
they are not only found in all the 
religions of the world, but they ~ 
are also imprinted in every man’s © 


heart as indubitable and joyful ا‎ 


truths. : | 

I therefore think that at pre- 
sent the expounding of the guid- 
ing principles of all great religions 
to our commori people is a task of 


supreme importance. A 
We must now look at the conse- ٦ 
quences of such want of knowledge — 


among the so-called “intellectuals”. 


Among men of this class, lack of _ 35 s 
knowledge of the subject of reli- mm 


striking.- 


gion is particularly 


Strange to say, not only the | 
younger generation, but elderly — 


and respected men who are consi 


dered highly educated,—professors, E à X 
scholars—have in most cases very | 
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people and the so called “intel- 
Jectuals." | 


The weakening of the religious: 


consciousness among the common 
people is chiefly due, in-my opi- 
nion, to their being brought up in 
complete ignorance of the creeds. 
of other peoples, and in the belief 
in the exclusive truth of their own 
faith. With such an up-bringing 
and in their present state of the 
mental development, the working 
people come across religious asser- 
tions purporting to be indubitable 
truths which they naturally can- 
not believe. Meanwhile all the 
theses of the religion imparted to 
them are so indissolubly bound up 
.with acceptance of the divine in- 
spiration of the Scriptures and of 
the infallibility of the Church, 
that men, being unable to separate 
the most essential truths from the 
least essential, cease to believe in 
the teaching of the Church in its 
entirety. 

"The number of such men among 
the working people is daily in- 
creasing. Some of them hide their 
unbelief behind ‘external cere- 
monies, adhering to these partly 
out of fear, partly out of inexperi- 
ence for the sake of conventiona- 
lity; others, however, openly con- 
fess their natural unbelief in the 
teachings of the Church. 

This; dangerous state of the 
minds of the men of the working 
people of our time, can be, in my 


NU 
vague and, more often than not, | 
quite false notions ‘about: this — 


highly important subject—I mean © 
the fundamental principles of the d 


DN 
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` opinion, successfully counteracted 
by the spreading of the knowledge 
of the principal religious teachings 
of the world. I think so, because 
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fests himself in infinite time ‘and — 
space, with all his spiritual attri. | 
butes, is only the result of the 
motion of infinitesimally small 
particles of matter in infinite time 
and in infinite space. It therefore 
follows quite naturally that > 
Buddha, Confucius, Christ, Augus-. 
tine, Pascal, Rosseau, Kant and ` 
Emerson are replaced by Darwins, 
Haeckles, Marxes and others, and 
the moral teaching of love and 
self-sacrifice is replaced by the 
teaching of strife and violence. 

No matter how pitiable may be 
the position of the people of work-. 
ing-classes, deprived of the bless. ~ 
ing of religious guidance, resulting - d 

d 
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from their inability and the impos- 
sibility of separating in the reli- ~ 
gious teaching imparted to them ` af 
which is essential from what is 
non-essential, the condition of the Ti 
so-called educated classes is still © 
more pitiable. The common people ¢ 
cannot separate the important from 7 
the unimportant in religion, be: f 
cause they have ‘not sufficient’ | 
knowledge for that. But men of J 
education are not incapable, but — 
unwilling to discriminate between f 
what is essential and*what is non 1 
essential; and they either pretend 7 
to believe what is no longer be: ۳ 
lievable, or, being unable to under | 
stand the higher spiritual activity © 
of man, deny it with the invincible 1 5 
confidence of ignorance. E M 
That is why I think it would not we E. 
be useless for this class of men X - 
also to become acquainted with the 0. M 
fundamental principles of the reli E 


. (Continued on page ui 
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religious: of other 
nations. 
. Tf they ever know from history 
that once upon a time there was 
a Zoroaster, that’ there were the 
the Vedas, there was a Buddha, a 
Confucious, yet the majority of 
them have not the slightest notion 
as to what is the essence of their 
religious teachings. As they ‘have 
no idea concerning the essence of 
the great- ancient religious teach- 
ings, both: the “intellectuals”. and 
the common people, not being able 
to separate the fundamental truths 
common. to all peoples from tlie 
misrepresentations and external 
growths which are the natural out- 
come: of the spreading of religious 
teachings in either of the follow- 
ing courses: for the sake of conven- 
tionality,;or for vain and selfish 
ends, they pretend to believe all 
that is taught by the established 
Church, in which it is impossible 


teachings 


for people to believe‘ who know : 


all that they do; or else they assert 
that religion in general is:a psy- 
chological state j outgrown by man- 
kind, and. that science gives a 


‘clearer and more exact reply to 


the questions answered so unsatis- 
factorily by religion. 

. The . majority . of these people, 
sisi ETE litterateurs, all kinds of 


"pedagogues and educated men in 
- general, hold that religion is quite 


useless, because all the funda- 
mental questions of life have been 


— answered by science, in a quite 
~ satisfactory manner, by: means of 


their pet theory of evolution; that 


is to say, that man,; who: mani- 
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Immortal India—43 


VAIDYANATH 


\ 
than and Gangakhed, known as 
the village of Parani. Here also 
there is a big temple. of Vaidya- 
nath near a hill, People of this 
side believe that this Vaidyanath of 
Parani is one of the 12 Jyotirlin- 
gas, but reference in Siva Purana 
and Brihad Dharma Purana go to 
suggest that the Jyotirlinga of Vai- 
dyanath is. the one situated in Deo: 
ghad in the Santal Parganas. . There 


is also a temple of Vaidyanath at | 


Kiragram in Punjab and. one, at 
Dabhoi in Gujarat. 


This Deogarh in Santal Parga- 


nas is a railway station surrounded i 
by Data jungle in the’ north-east, 


by Nandaha-Pahar in the north- 
west, and by Trikutu Parvata in the 
east and south; in: the west 8 
small riverlet called Yamunajor 
and also river Dharua. 

This Deogarh is a very well- 
known place of pilgrimage. Tradi- 
tion as recorded in Siva 666 


Triste 1۱‏ 11۰1 جج 
WAT ۹۳۹۳٣ TART TET: N‏ 
aaa afet fosi ۰۸۹۲۰۳۸‏ 
FART AT ۰۱‏ 
٦ TST Tt‏ 8۹۰+ 
vied faa eru RARE FATA I‏ 


—Siva Purana, Kotirudra 
Samhita (Chap. 28-18 to 20) 


“After.one Muhurta was over, 
the Gopa (to whom Ravana had 
entrusted the Jyotirlinga to be held 
in his hands) became uneasy, and 
deposited that Linga- on the 
ground being overpowered with its 
weight. That Linga, which was as 
hard and heavy as the thunderbolt, 
and was capable of satisfying all 
desires and destroying all sins on 
its mere ‘sight, lay there on the 
ground. It became famous in the 
three worlds by the name of Va- 
dyanath.” 7 


N Vaidyanath or Deogarh is the 
[1o Jyotirlinga.of Siva. Seve- 

ral places in India claim that the 
temple ofthe Jyotirlinga of Val- 
dyanath is situated in those Iles 
pective localities. ^ There 1s one 
temple of Vaidyanath in Deogarh, 
in the. Santal Parganas in Bengal. 
There is another place in Hydera- 
bad, a few miles away, from Pal- 
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from all the sacred tirthas of the © 
earth. Siva Purana, Kotirudra 
Samhita explains in Chapter 28 the 
name of Vaidyanath in this way: 
“Ravana had cut down nine Of his 
heads and offered them in obla- - 
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tions to Lord Siva. Afterwards 
when Lord Siva was propitiated 
and satisfied the desires of Ravana : 
by granting him invincible . 1] 
strength, he looked at Ravana with _ 
His grace-giving eyes and the nine E 
heads of Ravana which were ‘cut E 
off were once again joined to the ‘ 
body as if by the operation of a : 
vaidya or the psysician." M 
AAT aver 9۹۳۷۴66۴۵۱ 
fareifer ۹88۲ g ۲٥ ATT Il 
7)0, 2855 — 
Chapter 28 of Kotirudra Samhita _ 
carries the legend of Ravana still ~- 
further. Even though the Jyotir- _ 
linga so placed on the ground got _ 
fixed there on the earth, the Gods © 
continued to be nervous as Rava: | 
na had. acquired invincible and im- _ 
mense strength on account of the  . 
boon of Lord Siva. Seeing the an- _ 
xiety of the Gods, Narada went to a 
Ravana and persuaded him to ___ 
shake Mount Kailas itself so that 
Lord Siva may pay more ar A 
tion on him, Following that ad- " 
vice Ravana went'to Kailas, em- _ D 
ployed his newly acquired strenuum 
in shaking the mountain, and _ 
caused there a lot of disturbance. ^. 
Parvati taunted Siva by telling him E 
that he had given strength to an | 
undeserving person. Lord Siva 


‘thereupon cursed Ravana by say- ' 
ing that as Ravana had: become ex ^ 
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12 Jyotirlingas, with a condition 
that if Ravana at any time placed 
the Jyotirlinga on the ground it 
would remain there fixed on that 
spot for ever,  Ravana carried the 
Linga with him and started on his 
journey back to Lanka. The Gods 
became nervous on knowing that 
Lord Siva's emblem, viz. the Jyotir- 
linga, was going to be deposited 
in Lanka, the capital of Ravana, 
and they devised a plan to outwit 

` Ravana. Varuna, the Lord of 
waters, entered the belly of Rava- 
na, who immediately became ex- 
tremely uneasy to relieve himself. 
- Vishnu, according to one version, 
came down in the garb of an old 
brahmin. According to another 
version, Ravana, saw a Gopa stand- 
ing nearby. Ravana requested the 
Brahmin or the: Gopa, whoever he 
was, to help him by holding the 
37 Jyotirlinga for some time till he 
— returned after easing himself. The 
brahmin or the Gopa, after some 
time; started feeling that he was 
overburdened with the weight of 
the Linga, placed the Linga on the 
ground .and disappeared. When 
Ravana came back he was highly 
irritated to: find that the Jyotir- 
linga was placed on the ground. 
— He tried hard to remove it but 
= could not succeed. In desperation 
~ he even tried to break it, but could 
- only succeed in breaking a small 
2 piece on the top of the Linga. Rea- 
— lising that it was impossible to 
E remove it, he again offered his 
Ly. prayers. and worshipped the Linga. 
7 _ Nearby he excavated a pool of 
; " او‎ in which he collected waters 
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of the word “Haritaki Vana.” Asa 


result of Ravana easing -himself ~ y 


there was a rivulet to the north 


of Harlajudi and known as Karma. _ _ 
nasa. Harlajudi is four miles from __ 


Deogarh.. The: Jyotirlinga of Vai- 


dyanath was deposited at Deogarh. 
Trikuta  Parvata is about six or 
seven miles east of Vaidyanath. 
Tapovana is the place where Ra- 
vana is. said to have performed 


penance to propitiate: Siva .and is __ 


2 


also situated nearby. 


.There is one legend which rè- 


‘cords that Brahmins were origi- 


nally worshipping this Jyotirlinga, 
but they became slothful. One 


Baiju, a cattle-keeper, became. an- 


gry with the Brahmins: and resolv- 
ed that he would daily - beat. the 


Jyotirlinga of Siva with a club.be- — 
fore taking his food. He resolutely —— 


carried out his vow for days toge- 
ther, One day-he was tired and 


sat down for his food. He was re- | 
minded of his vow,.so he got up -. 


immediately, took the trouble, 
even though tired, of going to the 


Jyotirlinga and struck it with his ~ 
club. Lord siva came out of the ~ 


Jyotirlinga and congratulated him __ 
stating that Brahmins had forgot. _ 


ten him while this Baiju was daily ^ 


remembering him. The Lord satis- _ : 
fied the desires: of Baiju and from — 
that day the temple became known E 
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as the temple of Baijanath. 


This temple is: situated in ã big __ 
compound of stone which appeafs  - 
like a fort. In the centre there is ~ 


the temple of Lord Baijanath faç- 


2 ` * 3 a - i 


ing east, and round about there — 
‘are twenty-two other temples, 
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cessively conceited, a person would 
be born to destroy his conceit. 
There is another legend which 
states that this Jyotirlinga was 
neglected for a long time after the 
death of Ravana. Ultimately it 
was noticed by a - hunter named 
Baiju who started worshipping it 
daily. Originally this Jyotirlinga 
was known as Ravaneswara, but 
after it was worshipped by the hun- 
ter Baiju, it. became known' as 
Baidyanath. 
This Vaidyanath temple, as no- 
ticed above, was established by Rà- 
vana. It is further recorded that 
this place is also sacred to Parvati, 
the consort of Lord Siva. There 
are 52 places said to be sacred to 
Parvati. When Sati threw herself 
into the sacrificial altar on her be- 
ing insulted by her father Daksha, 
Lord Siva in delirium carried her 
corpse on his shoulders. Vishnu 
cut the corpse -in 52 parts, which 
fell at different places all over 
India and they became famous Sak- 
tipeethas. It is stated that at Vai- 
dyanath or Deogarh, the heart of 
Sati fell and. therefore this place 
is known as the Hardapeetha. 
This Vaidyanath or Deogarh is 
called Pampapuri or Palugaon and 
Sri Dey surmises that it is the cor- 
ruption of Paralipura or Paraligra- 
ma. In the stotra of the 12 Jyotir- 


 lingas it is stated that the Jyotir- 


linga of Vaidyanath is at Paral. 
The place where Ravana is said 


to have gone to relieve himself is 

Situated. in the north-east ‘corner 
-. of Deogarh, and is called Harlajudi. 
This is interpreted: as a corruption 
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other, 
it with a temple." 
that one Puranamal referred to in 
the inscription could not haye | 
knocked down the old temple and | 
erected a new one in its place. By | 


i 

أ 

would: have soon provided ٦ 
He believes = 


interpreting the inscriptions Dr. | 
Mitra concludes that two separate 
portions were constructed by. — 
Puranamal and Raghunatha res- 
pectively. | 
The well near the main entrance _ 
of the courtyard is known as Chan = 
drakupa and it is stated to have | 
been constructed by Ravana who  — 
brought there the waters of the ` 
sacred tirthas. The  Sivaganga ٢ 
Lake 600 feet x900 feet has an em. _ 
bankment and Dr. Rajendralal 
Mitra suggests “that this embank- 
ment must have been put up by ٦ 
Maharaja Mansingh, the great ,_ 
general of Akbar who came to this : 
place on his way to Orissa, as I 
find his name is- associated with. 
the western portion which is called ٦ 
Mansarover.” EDS 
The worship of this Jyotirlinga ٣ 
is very simple. Rich people even — 
offer land to the Lord by writing ~ 
out the donation on a Bilwa leaf © 
with Kunkuma and placing it on _ 





leaves and Kunkuma are washed 3 : 
away the next day, this 1167 
or transfer-deed in the form of a- HR 
Bilwa leaf is strictly and faithfully * : 
respected. E 

This Jyotirlinga is’ specially wor A 
shipped for the cure of diseases, © 
for birth of an offspring and for = 
curing of sick children, After. pt. S 
ing a bath in ue PLU ‘tani E ا‎ 
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-The top of the Siva Linga .ap- 
pears slightly broken as is record- 
ed in the legend. Pilgrims take 
their bath in the Sivaganga Lake 
and worship Lord Siva. Many pil- 
grims bring water from Gangotri, 
the source of river Ganges, or from 
Prayaga and offer it to Lord Vai- 
dyanath. The priests keep ready 
the.Ganges water in small phials 
and sell it to the pilgrims who 


` offer .it to: the Lord. 


-In the months of Magha: and 
Phalguna; numerous pilgrims bring 
Ganges "water ‘on their shoulders 
and offer it to the Lord. . The Siva- 
ganga Lake or kund is situated in 


` the north of the temple. Near the 


temple. itself there is one well 
which it said to contain waters 
from all the rivers. It is said that 
-by drinking the water of this lake 


` one is cured of leprosy. 


This district is full of jungles 
and there are numerous trees of 
Haritaki and Rudraksha. Many 
sadhus..come here in search of 
various ` medicinal herbs. Many 
Bengalis come to: this place to live 
a. retired. sort’ of life. A great 
fair is held here on the Sivaratri 


` day., 


Dr. Rajendralal Mitra rightly ob- 


` serves “that this place of great 
- ^ sanctity, 
` puranas and strongly recommend- 


highly eulogised in the 


ed as a place of pilgrimage, could 


not have remained in the form of 
a. stump of 4". on the bare earth 
— in an open field for centuries, 
LX. without.a ‘covering, During the 
EA "Hindu period, after the downfall 
> of Buddhism . some pilgrim or 
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who has prayed for it.. This piece al 
of paper is known as the hundi x A 
or cheque of Lord Vaidyanath. The — 
man upon whom this cheque is E t 
drawn usually pays the money ay 
without trying to evade payment. _ 
It is further stated that the high- | E s 
priest enters into the cave once a 
year and brings some earth out of a 
the cave. It is distributed to vari- m 
ous ministers of the temple in ٦ 
small quantities; in the case of ~~ 
those who are faithful this earth | DE 
gets turned into gold. ` 


safeties STRE teneri l 


K otiridra, 28 2L 


This best of the Jyotirlingas 
which is divine, destroys all sins 
by its meressight and worship. - 


` It is the best promoter of pros- x V 


perity. 


subject is very dear to my "heart. E 

Of course it is understood that pre- | 
vious articles on. ancient ge 6 Ss 
and those which I shall manage ~ 

to write, or at least edit, are far 7$ 
from perfect, I can only say that, Ê 
being, as I: am, conscious of ti jim 
supreme importance of this Work وو‎ 
I have endeavoured to do Ene 20 P 
could. I hope that others. 1 do. ne 


it better. |, ُ xd ES 

1 Leo TOM Bo 
Moscow,: | EN 
(Date legible). ‘sing hee A چو‎ 
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the pilgrims lie down on the veran- 
dah performing .a fast for three 
days and three nights. During that 
interval the grace of the Lord is 


` indicated to the pilgrim in a dream. 


This Deogarh is known in- old 
works as  Vaidyanath, Haritaki 
Vana, Ketaki Vana, Ravana Vana, 
Chitabhoomi and Hardapeetha. In 
Khulasatu-t-Tawarikh written bet- 
ween 1695 and 1699, the following 
miracles about Vaidyanath are re- 


corded. A person in need of money 


observes fast offering. prayer to 
Lord Siva for three days; then a 
leaf is put forth by the holy pipal 
tree in the temple on which are 
written some words in Hindi which 
contains an order on some rich 
man for payment of a certain sum 
to the person who is praying. This 
leaf is brought before the high 


"priest, who copies it on a piece of 


paper and gives it to the person 
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gious teachings of the world. By 
studying these principles 'they 
would discover that grave error in 
their reasoning which they com- 


mit in looking upon the greatest 


manifestations of human reason as 
superstitions, ard regarding a true 


‘knowledge the contradictory and 


often laughable, : scientific super- 


 stitions that appear quite clear’ to 


them, thanks ‘to their pya want of 
thought. . 
Forgive my jengthy commehts 


a JUS a subject which is but indirect- 
0 related to p ا‎ ‘but, Tar A iod 
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1 The use to which atomic energy is put is the 

B C concern of us all Not least to be considered are 

£z those factors which regulate our conduct between E 
E - ourselves and our fellow-men. The following are Re 
2 extracts from the sermon delivered by Dr. Bell, Lord 
iz Bishop of Chichester at the service of Intercession E 
convened by the World Council of Churches and the Ee 
E... - National Church of Geneva, on the occasion of the og 
ا‎ United Nations Conference on the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy. 
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CCASIONS arise in the his- promised land a land of life, or of 
tory of mankind when we death. 2 
can almost see one era close The discovery of the secret of 
and another begin. It was so when atomic energy. marks just such . 
the forty years’ journey of the another occasion in the story of the — E. 
=~ people, of Israel through the wild- human race. Here it is the scien- "٦ x 
۔‎ erness came to an end. Moses, tists who have opened the door into. - 
~ the old leader, makes his last con- a new world. Scientists are God's 
ک‎ tribution to ‘1e fortunes of Israel. agents no'less than Moses, andy 
2 It is only, he says, obedience to deep is the debt that mankind Ta 
—  the:Law of God that will enable owes them. They are tireless ing : 
d Lr them to master-the:land and use it their próbing of the innermost re- - 3 
_ aright. If they turn away to false cesses of nature, though the best — 
| p Gods, they will perish. The future and the wisest know that there are — 
M Jies to that extent in their power. mysteries in the universe which | 
-He | sets before them life and death, lie beyond their probing. EM E 
E lessing. and cursing. According We can see now, as we look 3 
e en they can make DARIN that the ا‎ e the 86 
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is God Almighty who speaks is l 
them and us. : i E 
One. of God's commandments is ~~ 
Seek ye first the Kingdom of God, ٦ 
and His righteousness. Another is. +٠ 
As ye would that men should do : 
unto you even do unto them. ‘To: 
let hell loose on earth before any- 
one else can do so, or to inflict cer- 3 
tain destruction—on others as a ٠٠ 
way of preventing possible injury ~ 3 
to ourselves, is to break Gods | 
But to develop. 


as ai wei 


not only for ourselves, but for 
those in greater need, is to be a*- 


The raw materials of atomic = 
energy are already a matter of ex- | 
treme competition between . 
nations. Unless international co- ٦ 
operation takes the place of com: = 
petition the push to employ the | 
new power even for peaceful uses ٦ 
can easily produce intolerable ten- mma 
sions. When the competition bet- — 
ween the nations, or their subjects, | 
has a military objective; the —— 
gravity of the resulting conflict ا‎ 
must be patent to all. But in er 

























national co-operation to be effec - i 
tive involves an internadonag oe i 
agency, for control. M 

The agency must be no mere . E 
policeman appointed ‘for inspec- s d 
tion. - It must tend to develop: the F 
beneficial possibilities of atomic cay 


of fundamental knowledge, stirring um | 
the ’ constructive: and: imaginati ve 
impulses of men, rather th an 
merely : concentrating on. the de- 
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. commandments. E: 
atomic energy for peaceful uses E 


` fellow-worker with God. 


"energy and encourage the growth | v 


| fenes on ا‎ Tu iuc that a 
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cret, the unlocking of the gate into 


the new world, was momentous 
significance. But, save to a few- 


scientists, and the government or 
governments which employed 
them, the event and its potentiali- 
ties for good or ill were complete- 
ly unknown. Any precedent set 
by the first use of the new power 
would have ineffaceable conse- 
quences. It was possible to direct 
its use in those mid-war years for 
good or evil, for blessing or curs- 
ing, for life or ا‎ It was used, 
in fact, for death. Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki are the monuments of 
destruction. I make here no judg- 
ment. I simply point out that as 


men sow, so they reap. 


Since those days new discoveries | 


have been made, and the. preca- 
rious character of the whole world 
we live in, as well as of human life 


- itself, has been brought home in a 


still starker form by the invention 
of the hydrogen bomb. Leaving 
aside what had already been done, 


. we can truthfully claim that with 


the invention of the hydrogen 


. bomb, and before the vast and fatal. 
powers which it possesses are un- 


loosed, humanity has been given 
another chance. It is the 'scien- 
tists who declare with unforget- 
table force the gravity of the catas- 
trophe to which a war with the 
"hydrogen bomb could bring mani 


kind. ` 
But if it is the scientists mo 


"warn us of impending catastrophe, ' 


Ait is the scientists as much as any 


|. other human agents who can a 
= men: to see, a way to em B 
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i it is the governments which have loped quite often . because they - 
٠٠٠ to create the agency, but scientists have no power at their disposal 
ps have a responsibility concerning.it + All nations and all human beings . 
a which is all their own. If such an äre responsible to God, both for — 
5 agency existed in an effective form what they do and what they fail A 
ئ7‎ the risk of using atomic energy for to do. Let us ‘be sure to remem- E 


















other. than peaceful purposes ber this. Atomic energy used only |‏ ال 
E 3 would be reduced to a pn .3! for peaceful purposes is no magic .‏ 
Ps cure for human ills. Its. far.‏ 
“The preservation of secret. data reaching consequences for ‘the _‏ گت 
for the time being is no doubt whole social order have received.‏ 7 
t E . essential to security. But let us too little study. It is not true to -‏ 


_ hope that the day will soon come say quite simply that there lies _ 
RE when there will no longer be before us, if we choose, “continual E 
°` secrets about atomic energy. For progress in happiness, knowledge - 
S =. here lies the firmest basis of and wisdom. We must choose .. 
<- - security: in the long term there life indeed, not death. But we must — 
` ¥ can be no international control “remember our humanity” in its | 3 
— '-- and no international co-operation weakness as well as its strength. - 
ا‎ which does not presuppose an We are in God's hands. It is not 
— ~ international community of know. We but He who is the Master of - 
E ledge. " the Universe. Indeed it is just. be- 
: cause, like new Titans, we. have | 
< The extent to which the develop- put ourselves in God's place that | 3 
bx Ern: of atomic energy will havean the foundations of the world have ٦ 
7/۲۰۰ unselfish character is another point, been shaken, E 
| ` The need for power in all nations 


















jo The secret of life, and the "way. 
ae H the - “4 


to the Promised Land is to love the. _ 
that a ‘special appeal should be ‘and to cleave unto Him, for He 7 : 


ds very great—it is for the needs of 2‏ - وت 
_under-developed ^ countries lord thy God, to obey His’ voice, x.‏ 
E 5 made. Countries are under-deve- thy life and the length of Hy, od‏ 












Godi is but truth andı all diues follow truth. 
_. "Everything good comes of truth and. there is no- — 
a thing greater than 10ا‎ : 5 ; 





o Valmiki Ramayana 
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and Bhagavata _ 


and assimilated some of the. strong.: _ 
points of Buddhism and erected. ~ 
his mighty edifice of Advaita in "AN 
the. field of religious philosophy ~~ 
and established his four famous- | 
monasteries as centres of religious = 
organization. y is 
While Kumarila and Sankara 4 
fought Buddhism on the ground of ~~ 
karma and jnana respectively, the — - 
Vaishnavite and Shaivite saints GÊ 
Southern: India fought it on the | 
ground of ‘bhakti and vanquished - 
it. It is said that they sang Bud- — 
dhism and Jainism out of their 


bi 
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the Shaivite saint Jngnasamban-.- 
dar, the opponent of Jainism, had 
a friendly meeting with the Vaish-. - 


RSE 


which had no temple of Vishnu | 
and that the Shaivite saint met his — 
objection by informing him E 
an old image of Vishnu taken out | 
of a temple which had fallen into — 
disuse. was being regularly m 
shipped in the house of a priest in 
Shiyali. On this legend Professor . 
Nilakarta Sastri comments as ~ 
follows; _ | t ا‎ 


2: 
first refused to set foot in the town 3 
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Survey of Hinduism—ó _ 


Sankara, Alvars 


ROM Hieun Tsang's account 
of his travels in India we 


F .see that, about the middle cf 


the seventh century, Buddhism 
was in a state of decline-in Central 
and Southern. India. It had allied 
itself with Shaktism 'and was 
‘scarcely different from being a sect 
of popular Hinduism. But its final 
defeat is generally connected with 


-the activities of the two great pro- 


tagonists of the Vedic faith, Kuma- 
rila and Sankara. if 
Kumarila Bhatta is, the founder 
of the Bhatta School of. Karma 
‘Mimamsa. From his works we see 
that he was a violént .opponent of 
Buddhism and tried to weaken its 
influence in every way.. And that 
"was probably responsible for the 
tradition that he ` instigated a 
‘Hindu king to exterminate the 
Kumarila takes his 


Vedic rites and ceremonies. His 
‘militant ‘activity in the eighth 


." century was the first manifestation 


of the Hindu revival of this 


period. 


Then came Sankara in the early 


: ` gears of the ninth century to com- 


` plete the work begun by ^ 
. He was. more: pliant than Kumarila 


Kumarila. 
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.« Buddhists. 
“stand on the infallibility of the 
< Veda and the necessity of the 
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Indian Logic, and (5) some of the _ 
features of the Advaita philosophy. : 














teacher. He wandered ^ ; 
from place to place all over India © 
and established four monasteries, _ 2 


= 
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Jainism, however, still remains 
Separate religion in some 
paris of India, though its ascend- 
ancy is lost. To. the great infiu- 
ence it once had in Western ٠ 


Southern India we probably owe.- 


the strict vegetarianism of many 
classes of Hindus in these regions. 


For Buddhism only taught the'doc: ^ 


trine of the sanctity of animal life, 
but Jainism not only taught it but. 
also put it into practice. 

Though it is sad to contemplate 


that the religion of Buddha at last " 


practically disappeared from the 
sacred land of his birth, we 
should not forget that it was 
not really driven out but assimi- 
lated. Sir Charles Eliot is of opi- 
nion that the Hinduism of the pre- 
sent day owes to Buddhism (1) the 
doctrine of sanctity of animal life, 


(2) the rejection of animal sacri- 
fices by most sects, (3) monastic _ 
institutions and ecclesiastical dis- ~ ~ 


in Southern 
the development of 


cipline, 
India, 


“especially 
(4) 


The first systematic exponent - 


of the Advaita philosophy was E 1 


Gaudapada who wrote a Karika on. 
the Mandukya Upanishad. He was. 


the teacher of Govinda, who after- 


wards became the teacher of 
Sankara. Sankara, who was. 
born probably in 788 A.D. at 
Kaladi in North Travancore, be- 
came a sannyasin, while he was ا‎ 
still a boy, and grew into a great 
religious. 


at Shringeri- in Mysore, at. Puri ins 


"as a 


٠ Orissa, at Dwaraka; in Gujarat wm 


SES zt 


Sri Sankara 


"Impossible . as: history this 
beautiful legend enshrines the be- 
lief in the common mission of 
Shaivism and :Vaishnavism enter- 
tained. by the Tamil Vaishnavas of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
In stemming the strong current: of 
anti-Vedic .heresy, the Alvars and 
_ Nayanmars had laboured together 


in the past. and what was more 


natural for their successors than 


-to bring together the great Shaiva 
‘antagonist of Jainism and ٥ 


equally great Vaishnava opponent 
of Buddhism?" 
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the world regard his system:‘as one _ 


of the grandest ever. conceived by 


the mind of man. 


Without going into the details 
of Sankara’s Advaita, we may 
say that the central principles of 
his teaching are (1) that the eter- 
nal, impersonal Absolute which 
the Upanishads call Brahman and 
of which we can have no concep- 
tual knowledge is the only ulti- 


mate Reality, (2) that Maya is the © 


power by which the Absolute, 


without undergoing any change in^ 


itself, appears to us as the chang ^ 


wit 


o 
i 


a. >, 
2 >. 


E 


ing universe under conditions Of 
time and space, (3) that the notion 
of causality with which we explain 
the evolution of the universe is 
not applicable to the Absolute, (4) 
that the spirit in man is identical 
with the Supreme Spirit, as indi- 
cated by the famous Upanishadic 
sentences—“Thou ‘art that" and “I 
am Brahman”, (5) that all our sin 
and suffering are due to our not 
realizing this identity, and (6) that 


moksha or liberation could be had 


not through karma (action) or 
upasana (devotion), which ‘are 
only subsidiary helps, but through 


jnana (illumination) which comes 


as a result of meditation on the 
Upanishadic passages declaring. 
this identity. 


There is a popular misapprehen- _ 
sion about Sankara’s system. It ۳۲ 
is often said even by those who 


ought to. know: better that 27 
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kara taught that the world was un- 
real and. illusory like a dream; The 


great philosopher never taught. 
such a doctrine. -On the other 7 
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at Badrinath iin the Himalayas. 
He was both a great champion of 
the orthodox faith and an ardent 
reformer. He opposed not only 
the doctrines of Buddhism, but 
also the soulless ritualism of the 
Mimamsakas, the atheistic dualism 
of the Samkhyas and all the erron- 
eous interpretations of the 
Vedanta. He put down some of the 
grosser forms of Shaktism and 
Shaivism and encouraged all the 
purer forms of popular. worship. 
In his famous commentaries on 
the Brahma-Sutras, the Upanishads 
and the JBhagavad-Gita, he con- 
structed a system of philosophy 
which is:a monument of intellec- 
tual subtlety as well as of spiritual 
insight. Thibaut, the translator of 
Sankara’s and Ramanuja’s com- 
mentaries. on the Brahma-Sutras, 
888: : کی‎ 

“The doctrine advocated: “by 
Sankara is, from a purely philoso- 
phical point of view, and apart 


from: all theological considerations, ' 


the most important and interesting 


- one which has arisen in the Indian __ 


soil; neither those forms of the 
Vedanta which diverge 'from the 
view represented ‘by Sankara’ nor 


any of the- non-Vedantic systems 


can-be compared with the so-called 
orthodox Vedanta in boldness, 
depth and subtlety of speculation. 


"^" Millions of Hindus today ac- 


Sankara’s interpretation 


cept | 
of the Upanishads as the correct 


` interpretation and formulate their: 


faith in terms of his philosophy 


and. call themselves Advaitins. 
"And thousands of scholars all over 
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Sankara’s Advaita had on the ٢ 
minds of Hindus is shown by the. ~ 
large numbers of Hindus who aree ` 
Advaitins and by the large body of 
literature that has grown around 
it, both in support of it and. in 
opposition to it, Sankara’s philo- . 
sophy has also influenced some 
sectarian philosophies—those of . 
ihe Bhagavatas, the Shaktas and. 
the Northern school of Shaivas. 
For, though these are all theistic ~ 
sects, their theologies have a hack. ~ 
ground of Advaitic thought. 

As important as the philosophy : 
of Sankara, but making its appe- | 
arance much earlier in this period, 
is the great Bhakti movement in " 
Southern India which runs on the . 
two. parallel lines of Vaishnavism  - 
and Shaivism. Sankara’s philo- 
sophy was a remarkable, intellec- 
tual achievement, while this move- < 
ment was an extraordinary over- .- 
flowing of the heart. Im both. 
Vaishnavism and Shaivism we ` 
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saints who composed devotional ~ 
.songs in the vernacular and then, 
at a later stage, a school of philo- 
sophers. who created theistic SyS-. 
tems. of thought, i 
. The Vaishnava mystics and l1 
saints are known as Alvars. It 
has been well said that they fill ~ 
the place between the Bhagavad- 
Gita and- Ramanuja. For the. 
fountain of Vaishnava bhakti rises - 
in the Gita, passes through the ~ 
songs „of the Alvars, gathers its 
waters in the system of Ramanuja ~~ 
and flows out later, as we shall see, | 
in varied streams all. over In x 
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-have first a school of mystics and 
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hand he contradicted it as part of 
Buddhist heresy. In his system he 
refers to three orders of being— 
Pratibhasika (illusory), 
rika (empirical) and  Paramar- 
thika (transcendental).  Pratibha- 
£ sika experience is illusory as that 
? of our seeing a serpent in a dream. 
E Here there is no object forming 
the basis of our experience. 
Vyavaharika experience is erron- 
eous as that of our mistaking a 
rope for .a serpent in the dark. 
Here there is an object, but we 
form a wrong impression about it. 
“And Paraniarthika experience is 
` the true experience as that of our 
recognizing the rope as rope when 
a lamp is brought. Here’ the ob- 
ject and our impression of it are 
` identical. Sankara’s contention 
- is that our everyday experience of 
the world is of the second variety, 
`` not of the first. Things are not 
‘what they seem. . Owing to avidya 
-or ignorance which is common to 
| us all we see diversity where 
5 there is unity, separateness where 
_ there is integrity, and many where 
ls there’ is but one. This imperfect-- 
A experience of ours is relative. to 
our finite minds.- When we eman- 
|, cipate ourselves from our minds 
~, anà transcend in spirit the condi- 
` tions of time and space—as a saint 
; does in his moments of rapt medi- 
"= tation—we have perfect experience 
`ˆ of the Reality, the- Absolute, as it 
__ Verily is. In this experience being 
~ 'and-knowing are one, As the Upa- 
| —nishad says, "He who knows Brah- 
* 3 an becomes Brahman.” , , 


. The powerful influence which 


! 











Shaiva saints of the Tamil country ~ 
is sixty-three. But the most im- ٦ 
portant of them are Appar, Jnana- ~ 
sambandar,  Sundaramurti and 
Manikkavachakar. Their images 
are seen in all Shiva temples in 
Southern India. Appar and Jnana- 
sambandar belong to the seventh 
century and  Sundaramurti. to 
the eighth. The date of Manik- 
kavachakar is still unsettled. 
Some think that he is earlier than _ 
the other three, and others that he | 
is later. Nambi-andar-Nambi, — 
who. was a contemporary of the _ 
Vaishnava teacher Nathamuni in 
the time of the Chola king Raja- 
raja the Great, collected towards 
the end of the tenth century all the 
hymns of the Shaivite saints then 
in existence and arranged them in 
the form of eleven books called 
Tirumurai or Sacred Books. This ~ 
collection includes Tevaram of 
Appar, Jnansambandar and Sunda- ~ 
ramurti and .Téíruvachakam of ~~ 
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with their intimate personal 7 
appeal to Shiva asithe Lord, the | 
Father and the Lover of human  — 
souls, rank very high in the devo- 7» 
tional literature of the world. A 
But side by side with this pure A 2 
stream of bhakti, it must be con-- m 
fessed there were, at this time, _ 2 
some repulsive manifestations of ٦ 
Shaivism in the practices of sects © ال‎ M 
“ like Pashupatas and Kapalikas, re- _ we 
ferences to whom we find in the  - 


NL 5 Ec 


biographies of “Sankara and in | 
‘dramas like Malati-Madhava” and T 
Prabédha-Chandrodaya. an T 


Manikkavachakar, These” hymns .— 
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The Alvars flourished during the 
seventh and eighth centuries. 
They were all wandering singers 
who were popularly supposed to 
be mad after God. ‘The greatest of 
them are Nammalvar and Tiru- 

mangai Alvar. In fact, it is. the re- 
ligious experience of the former 
that gives a clue to the reconcilia- 
tion effected by the later Acharyas 
of the traditional vedanta with the 
bhakti cult. His four works in 
Tamil are regarded by the south- 
ern.Vaishnavas as equivalent to 
The hymns of the 
Alvars are collectively known as 


- the Nalayira Prabhandham, and 


they contain some of the most 
moving devotional poetry in the 
world. One pleasing feature of 
the Alvar movement is that in it 
distinctions of caste, rank and sex 


. were ignored. The Alvars include 


among them a king, a beggar, a 
woman, a man :of the. depressed 
class and non-Brahmans as well as 
Brahmans. In. fact, the most 
characteristic feature of their 
teaching is that God is accessible 
to all without any distinctions of 
caste, rank or culture, and that by 
love and self-surrender every man 
and woman can obtain salvation. 
There was a similar Bhakti 
Cor- 
responding to the Alvars in Vaish- 
navism, we have Nayanmars in 
Shaivism, and corresponding to. 
the. Acharyas whose teaching later 
culminated in Vishishtadvaita are 


! the Acharyas, whose teachings cul- 


minated later in Shaiya Siddhanta. 


The traditional number of RT 
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`. the four Vedas. 


' movement in Shaivism also. 
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important works of this period, the 
Bhagavata. Purana which had a far- — 


bhakti movements of the next pe- 
riod. It is difficult to say whether 
the author of the Bhagavata meant 
to write a religious allegory or a 
religious romance when he took 
the materials he found in Hari- 
vamsha and Vishnu Purana for the _ 
early life of Krishna and shaped _ 
them into a story of marvellous | 
beauty which has made a profound _ 
impression on the imagination of _ 
India. A 
Five schools of bhakti arose, as _ 
we shall see, out of this wonderful I 
book—those of Nimbarka, Madhva, ~ 
Vishnusvamin, Vallabha and Chai- S 
tanya. In all of them the worship ` 
of Krishna, the eternal Lover of ^ 
Souls, is the central.feature. But ^ 
it is not only the schools of philo- ^ 
sophy that have been influenced by — 
the love of Krishna. Innumerable _ 
songs, pictures, stories and dramas _ 
about the childhood and youth of _ 
Krishna, which we find throughout ~ 
Ihdia and in all languages, show E 
how the heart of the common | 
people was stirred by the Bhaga- i. 
vata Purana. ‘a 
Undoubtedly the Purana is one of ا‎ 
the seminal books in the religious _ 1 
literature of India, like the Rama ~~ 
yana and the Mahabharata. Taa $ 



















which he is found playing on ‘ais : si 
flute under the shade of.a Sr ‘ 


( ای‎ on page 59) 


‘reaching influence on the later 


is the purest form of the worship: 


+ Vidya but also in one of the most '' 
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Like Shaivism and Vaishnavism, 
Shaktism: also had a remarkable 
development in this period. The 
Tantras of the previous period 
were now systematized and classi- 
fied into three groups—(1) those 
١ which teach the means to know- 
^` ledge and liberation, (2) those 
“+ which teach the means to power 


and wealth, and (3) those which. 


teach both. To the first group of 
Shubha or pure Tantras also be- 
long a number of Shakta Upani- 
"shads, whose philosophy is that of 
Vedanta, but' whose psychology 
and yoga are those of Shaktism. 
— This alliance with Vedanta philo- 
_ . Sophy, probably, due to the influ- 
. ence of Sankara, gave rise to 
what is known as Sri-Vidya, which 


T ef. Devi and hence is designated 
"sometimes as Dakshinachara or 
righthanded worship, while the 

impure- forms of ‘worship with 

H "questionable practices were desig- 
~~ mated as Vamachara or left-Handed 
œ worship. It is the latter that has 
brought Shaktism into bad repute. 


—-. Thus the establishment of Shan- 
1"... kara’s Advaita philosophy and the 
` progress of the great bhakti move- 
ments in Shaivism and Vaishnav- 
٢ ism, culminating in the theistic 
= — system of a later date, and the rise 
` of Sri-Vidya in Shaktism are the 
outstanding achievements of this 
. period. It is remarkable that the 
+ two streams of Advaita and Bhakti 
——— meet together not only in Sri- 
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EP. - PART |: LOPAMUDRA 
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K. M. Munshi 
© 
: 3 YOU HAVE READ —: 
v, ا‎ ^ The Aryas led by King Divodasa of ihe Tritsu iribe and 
Eb o6. his high-priest Sage Agastya, are at war with Shambara, 
ES S ھ۸ بت‎ the king of Dasyus. Vishwaratha, the king of the Bharata 


Rie foe tribe of the Aryas, was taken captive by Shambara and | M. 
3°" O brought to his fort. 
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7o! Shambara's daughter, Ugra, fell in love with Vishwaratha.‏ ا یی 
Vishwaratha accepts Ugra as his wife, though his Aryan‏ ا او ور 
Dus pride revolts against accepting her. But he saw that ‘she | eae‏ 
M o0 027. , was in no way inferior to any Arya girl, and felt that the . " 39‏ 
E ! pom would not makeia difference between an Arya and a‏ جس ہی 
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Pa , Lopamudra, an Arya Sage, is brought by Shambara as a 
tel ee . prisoner to the jort. Vishwaratha, attracted by her. charm 
~ i- , and personality, accepts her as his Guru. Ugra becomes 
ies jealous of Lopamudra. 


EA او‎ „gora helps ps ‘Arya conquerors to enter Shambara's fort. is 
b . mno save the Arya prisoners, Lopamudra, Vishweratha and ES 
Due sn Riksha. Shambara who was mortally wounded curses his |. ٢ 
daughter for her betrayal. 2 a 
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M Agastya wants to put an end to the life of Ugra but Vish- ى٣٣‎ 
T تک‎ waratha rallies to her protection defying his guru. Pratdr- eru» 
EE S dana, the general, too, lines up behind his king. Finally ' - 
۳٣٢. 7. Lopamudra’s intervention saves an awkward situation, and. ا‎ 


|. Agastya cools down, . 
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ciple of Agastya, now looked to 
Lopamudra for guidance. It was ~~ 
rumoured that he wished to marry 
Ugra, daughter of the Dasyu King, | 
Shambara, before the sacred fire 
according to the rites of the-Aryas. Î 
It was reported that he had ex 7 
pressed the view more than once _ 
that Ugra was more of an Arya 
than most Arya women, This re- © 
port shocked most of the men,.and 
all the women of the tribes, who | 
had gathered in Tritsugram. Sek 
The Tritsus, with their , lofty ~~ 
pride of race, had borne the brunt | 
of the wars against Shambara and mi 
were now flushed not only with Š 
victory, but with the satisfaction ~ 
of having wreaked their venge- 
ance on the Dasyus by killing or m 
enslaving them in their thousands. ۱٥٣ 
The Bharata warriors, however, 
were under the orders of King 9% 
Vishwaratha to befriend the Das- Î 
yus and to save them from the = 
woes of the vanquished, whenever | 
they could. DI تک کا‎ 
The royal hut, made of bamboos, ٦ 
where King Divodasa lived With mi 
his family, was situated in. ru sud 
mango-grove on the banks of the |= 


Ta 


sacred river Saraswati. In the ٦ 















chauk with verandah running ^ d 
round four sides. Facing.the east 7٣ 
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centre of the hut was an “open | 


was the room in which the sacred | 
‘fire; replenished.. from time to mi 
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(57) HE victorious armies of the 
|||; allies returned in triumph to 
إ لیا ا‎ Tritsugram, the capital of 
King Divodasa of the Tritsus. 


It was .a unique occasion. For 
the first time, inspired by the 
Sage Agastya, the three great 
tribes and their leaders had come 
together for a great endeavour. 
The Tritsus, under King Divodasa 
and his son Prince Sudasa, the 
Bhrigus, under the old Sage 
Richika and his son, Jamadagni; 
and the largest tribe of them all, 
the Bharatas, under their young 
King Vishwaratha and his indomi- 
table general, Pratardana. 

The Sage Lopamudra had also 
come to Tritsugram with them. 
Though she found herself among 


"the people to whom . ھ٤8‎ 


word was law, she moved with the 
grace of a goddess, spreading good 
cheer and winning hearts, criticis- 
ing the arrogance of the Aryas 
and intervening wherever she 


` could, to save the helpless Dasyus. 


The young men of the town, 
dazzled by. her beauty, soon lost 


their hearts to her and there were 


those among them who wanted to 
leave their Master, Agastya, to fol- 
low her to her hemitage as pupils. 


One of these was Riksha, the other - 
_ Ajiyata—boon companions’ both: 


. Vishwaratha; the young king of 


the Bharatas and the beloved dis- . 
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In front of the sacrificial fire sat The Bharatas and the Tritsus 
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„the Sage Agastya, his face drawn, had fallen out and their devotion to . 
his eyes pensive, his gaunt and Rita had been poisoned by ancient ~ 
1 muscular frame taut with the hate and a disregard for the pure : 
ie efforts to suppress his violent ways of the fathers of the race.. 
jj emotions. Tn his slightest gesture, — - "ERE a 
٣ there was a smothered fire ready Vith unwinking eyes „Agastya "٦ 
829۱ leap into the flame. gazed Into the flames: God of ۴ 
af Fire, Thou Almighty Devourer. © 
4 s Agastya had won the greatest What is Thy will?” he murmured. ~ 
+ triumph of his life. Shambara, It was almost as though he asked, ' 
i the mighty king of the Dasyus; “Have I lived in vain?" m 
$— . .was dead, his forts razed to the | : 
* ground. Thousands of his people Agastya had brought Vishwa- 
s. had died or been enslaved. The ratha up as a son and as if he was `| 
$7 endless wars, between the Aryas his own self reborn with a 
i: _ and the Tritsus, were at an end. brighter promise. He had hoped 
. that with himself as his High 


-This should have been the Priest, the young Bharata would AN 
۲٠ greatest moment of Agastya’s life. have consolidated what he had ^ 
‘He had waited and worked for this won and have interpreted his mes- ~ 
~ moment for thirty long years. sage to the coming generations. 
T During this period he had held the But Vishwaratha, heir , to his 
' Aryas together, inspired them to learning and his might, had sud- © 
— resist Shambara and led them step denly gone mad and resolved to d 
= by step to victory.. wed a Dasyu girl thus polluting ' 
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He had vowed the death of the Very source of Arya purity. 
Shambara, the ruthless, unrelent- Against his Guru's wishes the 





ing foe of his people and his Gods. Prince had ordered his Bharatas— 
» His vow had been fulfilled, but and they were the most powerful 
— his world had crashed about him. people among the Aryas in the 
His: cherished hopes of seeing his Saptasindhu—to spare the van- 
-Aryas marching forward to world- quished, save them from the gene- 
~ conquest had been shattered. All ral massacre and let them live, but .— 
~ . his efforts had gone in vain. not as slaves. If this heresy be- 
"He had been the leader, the uam E the purity. of the 
í sage and the idol of his people. GEI Eod m be in danger, the 
= Following the tradition of the | DOE Mar d withdraw ur 
— mighty primeval sages, he had eund m em and they would So 
"seen the Law of God Varuna and. Yê as degraded. as were the ; 
= ‘the mandates of God Indra with Dasyus. | x 
——  far-visioned eyes, and had taught ` And the cause of all this trouble 7 
` his people to observe them. was Lopamudra whom the. foolish ٣ 
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She was a dangerous woman, a __ E. 
‘woman lost to common decencies. E 
She moved freely with men as no ___ 
respectable Arya woman should.. B 
Her heresies- were, non-Aryan X 
wicked and not only did she "وط‎ 
-friend the Dasyus, but she spoke of ` 
the wicked Shambara with. affec- E 
tion and admiration, DE. 


That. was not all. She was Tus 
on humiliating him in her wicked ` 
way by. showering hypocritical ~ aah 
praises on him. “The sage is the ٦ 
great Vishwakarma, the prime” 


man is he and I hold him in great _ 
respect. But for him we should. - 
have been lost. And I know his. 
heart more than he does himself. 
Some day it will melt." In such = 
patronising accents had this ~F 
shameless woman spoken of سن‎ 
self. i 3 E 


“Gods, Gods, why are you. AA A 
silent?" he implored. “What shall E E 2 
Ido? Show.me the way. Suffer © 
not these heresies to pass, while I ~ Tm 
am alone, or, take me hence." edi E. 

£3 dum x 


[To be continued) 
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, architect, of Arya might. A mighty . 


A woman without her UMS is like a = 
chariot without wheels or the Veena without" the EU 
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regarded as a Rishi. For years he 


had condemned her ways and her 
teachings, most of the Aryas had 


refused to listen to her and no one ` 


had so far ventured to mention her 
name in his presence. Now, un- 
expectedly, she was in the midst 
of his own people, uttering heresy ` 
and bewitching them with her 
immodest smiles, Even greatly 


respected men like Divodasa and 


Richika were as effusive as indul- 


- gent fathers in their affection for 


her. His own daughter, Rohini, so 


< beloved by him, did not share his 


horror of  Lopamudra. Only 
Sudasa, the Tritsus Prince, who 


was betrothed to Rohini, stood by 
him and. the cause for which he. 


had lived. 


Lopamudra had stolen his Vish- 
waratha from him and it was ru- 
moured that she had blessed his 
intention of marrying the Dasyu 
„girl. The Bharatas, headed by 
.Pratardana, stood loyal to their 


| e Prince and Jamadagni, Richika's 
. 3on and the young leader of the 
~ Bhrigus, was his. shadow. 


Thus 
ae she brought the Aryas to the 
` verge ot civil war, 


zy strings. 
has a hundred sons. 


ae 
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have led io self-reliance 
the part of children. 
























encouraged and guided. by an 
understanding teacher, who stiniu- - 
lates the children to talk about _ 
their experiences, By means of the 2 
developing power to use words the ^ 
children are helped to discover 
further knowledge and learn to 
communicate thoughts and ideas = p 
to others. Hence for the. youngest? 1 


with basic materials which stimu 
late imagination and invite effort. _ E 
Such materials include: wet and” 
dry sand; water; clay; “earth. ۱ 
wooden bricks and blocks; wood. 
and simple tools; cooking utensils: 
and ingredients for baking. The» 
children learn to consult a real 
clock for important events such.’ as ^ 















RR box; a pe p E 1 


and. ‘all the: “paraphernalia | 






. children, time is allowed for play 3 


„lunch, dinner and Boing named 
time. E 


In this ‘article, ihe author who is a Senior Staff 
Tutor at the Institute .of Education at the University 
of Durham, explains some new ideas in English 


Primary Education which 
through self-expression on 


New Trends in Child Education — 


9 


Mary Atkinson 


N the English primary schools 
at the present time are to be 
found many varieties of ap- 
proach to work, but the trend in 
0 both infant and junior departments 
_ for some time has been towards in- 
fem, © dividual work at a child's own rate : 
—and. level in reading, writing and 
"arithmetic and the use of the 


^ doing, thus encouraging active ex- 
~ ploration of their world. - With 
“much Jess formal class teaching 
there is no longer the need to have 
^ all children in a class sitting facing 
the teacher, and we find informal 
‘grouping of tables and chairs as 
: the common practice.in most in- 
‘fant schools and in an increasing 
“number of junior schools. 

In one infant school of about 300 
children, the head-teacher .be- 
—ieves that the children are helped 


a 29 . to learn mainly through the use of 
AE $a o of materials in تع‎ play, 2 
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cipes at baking times and the inte- 
, rest and pleasure of. the children - 


in the finished products. are closely: 
allied to their satisfaction in solv- 
ing the problems involved, viz: ac- 
curate measurements; comparison, 
involving a knowledge of frac- 


tions; counting and a time situa- ٣٦ 


tion. | 
As a result of this approach, to 


learning, it is the sub-normal child ~ 


who is unable to read a. simple 


book with ease, understanding ande | E 


enjoyment, to write a story about | 


himself and friends, to manipulate mi 


relations: 
which he requires for his purposes;- 


those mathematical 
by the time he enters the junior. 
school at the age of seven years. 
The headmistress and her staff be- 


lieve that this kind of fundamental ae 
knowledge is the soundest base) 3) 


upon which to help children’ to 


make further progress, “What is ~ 


described here is typical of work: a 


in many infant schools. 


To the headmaster of a junior | 
school for boys and girls aged 7 to 


11 years, it has become increasing- 


ly evident that the entrance class is 5 


a key position and that the help 
given to the children at this time 


affects later progress for. either ٥٦ 
good or ill He insists, that no mii 


child must be hurried at this stage; ٦ 
each one must have time to settle 5 
down and find his own level. As mi 





much that is taught to children at CM 
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<. grown-up life to be used by the 


children in their own way. There 
are other materials which give de- 
light and aesthetic satisfaction by 
means of a child's creative 
attempts to paint, to handle text- 
ures of all kinds, to sing, listen to 
and. move to music. Books are 
displayed on trolleys easily acces- 
sible to the children and a teacher 
may often be found sitting with a 
small group of eager listeners as 
she tells or reads a story. In a 
quiet corner a table is provided 
thick pencils and 
crayons for those children who 
want to draw. 

As a child uses these materials 
in the happy home-like . atmos- 
phere of. the school, his mental 
energies are released and as he 
plays and works, he talks, he asks 


‘questions, he begins to use words 


to describe his experiences and 
vommunicate his ideas to others. 

Using large sheets for class 
books and smaller sheets of un: 
lined paper for their individual 
work the children are encouraged 


to make their own picture and 
It is in themselves 


thus the books made are about 
themselves—how John made. his 
engine; what we do in our school; 
At. the 


same time a child uses the langu- 


. with paper, 


,; Story-books. | 
"and their own affairs that these 
little children are interested and. 


T our baking day and so on. 





` age of numbers as he counts milk- 


"bottles and drinking-straws, notes 


the size and weight of things, the 


|. arrangement of the tables and>cut: ` 


- ‘Nery for dinner: The reading of te: i supply of suitable, wellproduced ا‎ 
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inventions, mechanical gadgets, a 
people and their work, plants and ^ 
animals, and it is obvious that they ~ 
look for help from teachers who "٣ 
can explain how machinery works, -~ 
why electricity behaves as it does, 1 
what is meant by suction and such ~ 
other questions. Every effort is . 
made to show the children films, 
provide worth-while travel-books ; 

and invite people to come into the < 
school to give the children first- o 
hand information. 

As a result of working on these 
lines the headmaster finds that the 
able children can and do take the. : 
selection test at the age of 11 for 
the secondary school in their stride. ~ À 





ا 


They have a fund of knowledge ~~ 
about the world around them. _ 
They have used materials creative- 
ly. They have read widely, dis- M 
cussed freely and have learnt to _ 
express their ideas They have a _ 
good vocabulary. Throughout the | 
school, each child has worked at _ 
his own rate in arithmetic and so ^ 
has understood what he is doing: . 
and is therefore more able to cope ~ 
with problems because language NO 
has few pitfalls for him. It is true, So 
that all the children, even the ٦ 
brightest, need encouragement and 
practice in working quickly under AE 
test conditions, but they aS this: ; 
in their stride. Em 

It.is a rewarding experience to i 
visit the children in this school and "iem 
in other schools working on simi ~ 
lar lines, for here are enthusiasts © 
who want to learn, who are 7٦ 
‘to work independently and who ~~ 

















۱ i 3 variety . of interests, in machinery, : i turn to a teacher or.a friendly, visi 4 


gardening tools and a plot of land 


۱ and attractive books for the child- 
|! A A ren to read for pleasure, informa- 
1 tion and reference. The head- 
master acknowledges the interest 
of his Local Education Authority 
in making an additional grant for 
the purchase of books. 


In addition to books, raw mate- 
rials in bulk figure largely in the 
stock-room of this school; clay, 
paint, paper and wood with which 
the children make their own 
books, pictures, models, musical in- 
٣ struments and properties for 
3 drama. 'The school also possesses 
ER a supply of good carpentry and 
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P _ where the children may have their 
۳٣٠ own small garden-plots. 
E: G It is the aim. of this school to 


provide as liberal an education as 
^ possible, taking account of: the 
{` children’s needs as they are at pre- 
Sent, because it is felt that this is 
. the best means of preparing child- 
“ren for the secondary stage. We 
~ find therefore that the class-rooms 
` are furnished as work-rooms and 
| ` equipped with sinks, benches, 
f _ Shelves, flat-topped surfaces and 
E 





. cupboards. All available space is 
۲ . used so that the children may work 
—— . jn small groups and without un- 
7. due. disturbance. Concerts and 
^— - entertainments and exhibitions of 
work are arranged by the child- 
ren, and there is much coming and 
y going between the different classes 
` to see what other groups are 
E. doing. 


“The children show ‘a, great ۰ 
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_ tor for help when in difficulty. will be accepted and that. slackness_ 
* These children are learning to will not be tolerated; they are pre- E 4 
' rely on their own resources and to pared to behave as well and no. $ 
. use their innate abilities to capa- better than they should for their 
city. age and they look forward with 
The children in such schools as confidence and zest to the next- | 
I have described, have reasonable school. Results such as these are - $ 
self-confidence and willingness to perhaps the. justification for the 
~ tackle new things with a fair ex- approaches to.education in the pri- 3 
} pectation of success; they are mary schools where they. are 
~~ aware that only their best work found. : 


~ = Steel - Textiles - Hydro-Electric 
T AT A Power - Chemicals - Locomotives: , A 
& Engineering - Soaps; Glycerine jf 
contributions i0  . and Edible Oils - Hotels - Machine : 2 
Tools - Radios - Insurance - Cement; _ 
- Industrial Investment - Social 
Sciences - Scientific Research. 
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An adequate power to express oneself is 


4 not a literary' frill; it is the indispensable 
d tool of our understanding and acceptance of 
ae the world around us. 
E 
[C ns r 
250 : Harry and Bonaro Overstreet 
0 


vital meaning and then use their 5 3 
empty forms to build a wall Det | 
ween himself and life's vigour. 


Whatever guise verbal distortion ~~ 
may take, it exists in some mea | 
sure wherever deep emotional dis- 5 
turbance exists—and it points to | 
the presence of that disturbance. E : 
Once. we realize. how closely fest 
ing and speaking are related, we. 
cease to be surprised at the stress — 
that psychotherapy has put upon © 
the method of “talking out.” ' p : 


But perhaps no other method. اک‎ De z 
accomplishing an important, end: ا‎ 
has ever been so misunderstood E 
and blithely caricatured as has the zu 
therapeutic method of having the." ^ 
patient talk himself out until -he' m 
has discovered and put . into ‘his’. 
own everyday words the emo- NT 
tional problems that have. hither rto ie 
peer. E because: un ا‎ 
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NY acute emotional distur- 
bance, whether. temporary 
wy or chronic, has some effect 
— on the speech of. the person who 

7 "20865 it: some effect om what he 
D^. “says: and how he says.it. We all 
e “know this from experience. We 
| DEN “know that when. we are frightened 
| i ER Or. ‘nervous or suddenly angry, it 
A n pays for us to watch our words; 
: e: and even if we watch them they 
A i ' may betray us, so intimate is the 
00 between feeling and speech. 
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` What is true of our normal sel- 
ves: in. our abnormal moments is 
` persistently and — exaggeratedly 
true of the ' ‘problem person.” He 
7 3j may be so inhibited—bottled up— 
= that he cannot get out what he 
tries to express: the words will 
"not come. He may indulge in ner- 
daas ` VOUS outpourings or in uncontrol- 
t hs a Table. angry tirades. Or, by rigid 
1 4 adherence ; to platitude and pe 
[deny h he ا‎ grain; yee ‘of an 
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There is’ no’ place in human 
society—in home, school, club, fac- 
tory, seat of government—where 
right conditions for “speaking out” 
are irrelevant. Emotional balance 
and the mind’s vitality are prompt- 
ed wherever the individual is given 
a fair chance to have his say— 
whether he is a child full of expe- 
rience to report, or at odds with 
his parents and therefore with him- 
self: or a factory worker with a» 
suggestion or a grievance; or a 


citizen disturbed about public pol _ ۲ 


cies. or creatively interested. in 


them; or the representative of one _ 


nation with a point of view he 


needs to make clear to the repre-- 


sentatives of other nations. 


"Thus the psychiatric technique 
of "talking out" goes to the very 
roots of our mental and emotional 
life. Words are medicine that can 
make us whole, and keep = us 


whole—when they are the right ٦ 


words, about the right things, 
spoken with the right intention.” 


[Condensed . from author's Mind 
Alivel. | d 
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. In successful therapy of this 

type, the patient puts into words a 
deeply significant part of his life 
about ‘which he has never before 
made a clear statement to himself 
or anyone else.'Once this has 
taken place with respect to the ex- 
perience from which his basic con- 
flicts rise, he quite literally will 
never be the same person again. 
He can begin to see his problem in 
proportion, and to see, himself in 
proportion, and to live with what 
he sees. From the never-never 
land of his fears and fantasies, he 
moves back, equipped with the 
word-tools of rationality, into the 
real world. 


An adequate power to express. 
oneself is not a literary frill with 
which to decorate the edges of 
` life. On the contrary, it is the in- 
dispensable tool of our self-under- 
standing and self-acceptance and 


: + of eur rational contact with the 


world around us. This being so, 
one of the prime aims of educa- 
tion must be to help the individual - 
establish a happy and effective re- 
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Krishna teaching the Gita to Ar. © 
juna on the field of battle. 


Avatar of the, Bhagavata ls en- 


lationship to life through 07ل‎ 
SANKARA, SLYARS AP 
wood tree, while a cow. licks his. 


which adorns al- 
"most every Hindu home along with 
that of the Coronation of Rama—s 
derived from the Bhagavata. It is 


_. foot—a. picture 


E omes. to. our shrined in the loving hearts of mil 
5 E Ada M nS Krishna is. lions of men and women in India.) — 
" "mentioned rather thant (Bb Oo: pode i. ۱000 E 
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standing leader, and, the architect _ 
of the state, has a Pickwickian i 
look with a Churchillian appeal — 
minus: the cigar. A man of great | 
erudition and historical sense, he © 
can use books as well as bullets- 1 
and whip up his countrymen ما‎ 
frenzy. Born in 1886 and bred in ` 
Plonsk in Poland, his speeches are _ 
flavoured by the apocryphal _ 
touch and disclose a fanatical ap- T 
proach to problems. He is hardly, ~ 
if ever, mild in his debates. The | 
tartness and impatience of his re 
plies would appear to disqualify 1 
him from the label of statesman- 1 
ship. Even his friends admit that 5 
he is too much of an orator to be. 
a diplomat. But his instant _ 
aneous' cooling down after- the 
to absolve. 3 




























him of this weakness. MES 

A man of tireless energy, he is. © 
at his desk from 8 A.M. to 11 P.M. 
and even in bed his‘ constant com- | 
panions are the great minds in : 
Hebrew, Yiddish, Greek, Turkish, ~ 5: 
French, Arabic, English and | 
what not. | ' Nn 






Ben Gurion became a Socialist 


Studied at Istanbul for law and |! 
when he came to Palestine for prac 


delivery, would appear 


. Zionist in his early life. At 17 he | 


GO 
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BEN GURION 3 


state today what with the 
sabre-rattling of the Arab Com- 
bine on the one side and the sit- 
ting-on-the-fence policy of the ma- 


IÈ% is' the. most unenviable 


- Jor: Western Powers on the other. 


Seventy-year old Ben Gurion, her 
Premier, complained the other 


` day to a newsman that, while 
` Egypt's Nasser could get at Tel 
_ . Aviv with his MIGS and Aleutean © 
1 bombers obtained from Czecho- 
T slovakia and Britain, his country 

= “was denied those helps for self- 
\ „defence by the U.S-U.K. axis. 

~ And he held out a threat. 


While it appears that Israel 


‘aS: she js today is militarily 


stronger than the Arab Combine, 
She should be far from inviting 


ei a war on her soil, if we are to 
. Judge her by the developmental 
` -. programmes she has made for 


herself, and fast making, on a 
national scale. Generally it is only 


` countries that have no economic 
"programmes that find themselves 
"forced. into wars; for, the hand of 


a monkey and the hand with iron 


can hardly remain idle. 
T. i 


Small,  stocky, 
huge-headed and 


foamy-haired, 
round-faced 


^ David Ben Gurion, Israel's out- 
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alongside of Allenby. in Palestine. 
The end of the first. world war saw 
him organising the Zionist Labour 
Party through his sojourns in’ 
Warsaw, Vienna and London. 


Settling in Palestine in 1921, he. 


worked indefatigably for an in: _ 


dependent Jewish State which was. 
won in 1948 under U.N. auspices. 


Pitching himself into the political ٦ 
fray, he soon came to wear the ٣ 
political mantle of the G.O.M., Dr- ٣ 


Weizman. For a time, he retired - 


from his scene of action to a farm = 
in the Negev, but returned in 1925 ٦ 
trying to fuse the best elements of |) 
capitalism and socialism in an | 


effort to steer clear of all forms of. ~ 


dictatorship. Ics í 


fought 


tice, he threw.up the sponge and 
became a farm-worker and trade 
unionist which he remained for 
ten years, because, he believed 
that the Jews must learn to work 
with their own hands if only to 


. survive. 


During World War I, Ben 
Gurion fought as.a volunteer with 
the British in Palestine, infusing 
the Israelites with his indomitable 
Spirit. During those years, ` he 
was exiled by the Turks who con- 
trolled Palestine, because he work- 
ed for the Allied cause, when he 
went to U.S. ‘There he married 
Paula Noonvera, a Russian-born 
lady and organised tlie Jewish 


|, Legion under which he 
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is a dream come true, for the ^ 
pioneers own hundreds of stock ٦ 
and there is not another settlement. 


like it anywhere near it. 
The fanatical elements in Israel 
have been sobered down and Ben 


Gurion is presently seriously enga- _ 


ged in the economic rehabilitation 
of the Holy Land, but the border 


His retreat to Negev has a 
romantic background. Ben Gurion 
had the firm belief that there was 
no future for his countrymen .un- 
less the arid deserts of Negev 
To prove 


this theorem, he chose a tiny 


"were made to blossom. 


‘Settlement called Sde Boker mean- 


ing '"Cow-boy's range" which is a 





hundred miles off Tel Aviv. Like 
King David of the ancient Israel- 
; ites who began his career as a 
“shepherd, he settled there farming, 
after giving up his power volunta- 
rily on the plea of “mental fati- 
gue". Today, this tiny settlement 


clashes have been giving him se _ 
rious headache and not a little an- _ 
xiety to the peace-loving world 

outside. The Security Council is i 
appraised of the situation and let 
us hope the West-Asian cauldron | À 
does not blow up. ! وا‎ 
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E. King Vikramaditya; in his | 
attempt to win. the hand ofl 
| the : Princess-that-would-not--) 
speak, succeeded with the hely i 
of Bhatti and the ghoul in jump- | 
Lung. the ten hurdles and what | 
remained was to make her speak | 
| three words. ‘They. sit on either | 
i side of a curtain with determina- = 
tion to outwit each other.» ٦ | 


qut 
۲ 


£ eem pena neye sega“ ہب مود‎ ee 


far off. So, won't you at least oblige 
me by telling a story, helping me 
while away the time usefully?" ~ 
The curtain started fluttering and 
in clear, ringing, human voice re- 
‘plied: “Oh, King! I am so grateful 
to you for thinking of me. What ; 
shall I say except how I was: born mi 
and how I now rot?" 7 Ace ES 
“Oh, Curtain, tell me. all about ~~ 
you, if you don't mind" decreed the 7 
King. ۱ | x 
The Curtain said: “I was a small ~~") 
seed. A cultivator sowed me in ٦ 
his land, and tilled it; God rained ٦ 
and I-sprouted into two, four and 9 
ten leaves., I grew one foot, two X 
feet and so on; broke into branches; ٥٦ 
They called me. King Cotton, JI mmm 
flowered, then fruited and riped. I 
broke and emerged as cotton. The ٦ 
cultivator picked and , sold me to ٦ 
girls who thumped on me and put 7٦ 


rý 
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fuses to oblige me; ihe ۱ 
light, is on and day-break is not 
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PRINCE WHO LOVED A STATUE 3 


BEAUTIFULLY decorated‏ ہے 
/A*i1cot was brought and placed‏ 
a». | at the centre across which‏ 
was drawn a curtain, Princess‏ 
Amrita, in her usual dress, occu-‏ 
pied one side of it, with a sense‏ 
of fatefulness and uncertainty not‏ 
unmixed with a pleasurable sense‏ 
of expectancy. Four of her at-‏ 


` tendants kept her company, all with 


sealed lips. The King sat on the 
other side. ‘ 
After a time, King Vikrama ad- 
dressed the Princess on the other 
side: “Oh Princess, I came from 
afar to win thy hand and braved 
many a danger to meet you. The 
only distance between us now is 
three words which I request you 
to speak and show compassion on 
me." - : 
Princess Amrita who had been 


‘steeling herself against all forms 


of poaching, could not so easily be 
made to resile from her determi- 


| nation. 


Not finding any response to his 
direct approach, King Vikrama de- 


cided to play his trump-card—tell- 


ing of stories—to make her speak. 
So, he invoked his . dutiful ghoul 
on the curtain which divided them 
and addressed the curtain: “Oh, 
Curtain, the Princess won't speak; 
Sleep. NS 
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The curtain said: - a 
In the city of Mandakinipura | 
lived a King by name Manmatha- 
kara, He had a són by name Ma: 
danmohan. The King’s minister- 
had a son whose name was Tantra- 
loka. These two boys were of the _ 
same age and they studied toge- 
ther. In course of time they became ` 
fast friends. Once the two boys 
went out to the forest for hunting | 
At midday they felt thirsty and so 
sought a lake, on whose banks hap- _ 
pened to be a large banyan tree and ~ 
a temple, After quenching’ their 
thirst, the ‘two friends went in- . 
side the temple out of curiosity. As _ 
they were going round the prakara — 
they noticed a statue of a girl hold- 
ing a bouquet in her hand. The )” 
statue was so remarkable in beauty — 
that the Prince immediately fell in ia 
love with the image.  Tantraloka ` 
tried his best to wean him away _ 
from the foolish act, but the Prince | 
would not. E 
As Tantraloka was thinking: a E 
way out of the awkward situation © = 
he noticed the manager of the tem- 1 
ple coming that way. So he-ap- 4» 








I9 

۰ 
۔ 

^ 


i. 


proached him and asked him if he ^ 
"knew anything about the girl's; © 
statue. The manager told, him the E 
name of the sculptor who made it | 
and the village he belonged to. P 
After thanking him’ for the infor- _ 
mation, he told his friend, the _ 
Prince, "Please remain here for ~ 


some days when I shall try to | 












TP 


and bring her to you." ie 
The Prince agreed and Tantra 9 


S 
* 
۲ 
= 
a‘ 
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, ace the original of this image - - 


04 


me to innumerable tortures like 
ginning, carding and spinning. A 
weaver bought me as thread and 
starched and doubled me and put 
me into spindles and wove me 
through shuttlecocks into canvas. 
A. cloth merchant stocked me. 
The Princess on the other side sent 
her men to purchase me and gave 
me.to the tailor who tore me into 
pieces and stitched me into this 
curtain, chaining me to the ceiling 
with brass rings and holding me 
through éyelets bored into me, I 
do not mind all these travails but 
what pains me most is that I am 
used as the instrument of dividing 
When I 
am so woebestruck, how do you 
expect me to tell any story that 
will interest you?" 


The Princess -who was first 


amused became very much inter- 
ested in the curtain's account of 
itself. With a view to encouraging 
it.to speak more, she ordered 'her 


i 5 | attendants to untie the curtain, 
~ just to relieve it from the pain of 
° : changing from the ceiling. 


"When the curtain came ‘down, 
the King and the Princess had a 
deep. look at each other. - 
` Said Vikramaditya: “Oh, Curtain, 
the. Princess appears to be very 
kind-hearted and that is why she 
has ordered you to be brought 


down: I hope you will appreciate 
` her act and tell me a good story.” 


- “Yes; now I shall tell you a good 


+, Story, but you should listen to it 
T carefully,” said the curtain. 

=. “I promise I shall do so very at- . | 
tentively" replied King Vikrama.- loka went to the village to find - i 
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loka disabused him of his fears by: _ | 
explaining his purpose, Then the- m 
potter -confirmed that he sold it ~~ 
but added, “A couple of days be- _ 
fore that incident, a. hunter from ٠٦ 
the’ forest over there, brought to ~~ 
me at dusk what looked like Fe z 
emerald. Poor as I am, I wanted.  — 
to make an ornament out.of.it'to | 
my daughter and so exchanged it ~ 
for a heap of earthen utensils | 
which the hunter wanted. .I' had ~ d 
kept the thing safely, but when I S 


took it in. the morning, I found tov; © 7 


my mortification that it. was .a' E 
piece of human nail. I could nob = 
afford: to lose money and so I m 
palmed it off to the sculptor!" 


MIU. 
Getting a fair idea of where the E 


' hunter was to be found, Tantra .— 


loka repaired to the forest indi- 
. cated and waited for the hunter to 
"return. He.came and: Tantraloka | 
asked him “Did you sell an eme- moo 
rald to the potter yonder? Please E x 


for I have not come to take you. 
to task for that." 

The - hunter said “Yes!” and | 1 A 
Tantraloka asked him “May I 
know where you got it. from or. 
who gave rit to you?” 

` Replied the hunter: 1 was bc 
sleeping beneath that distant ban: ٦ 
yan tree one night. When I woke i 
up, something, shining brilliantly m & 
appeared on the ground. I pick- — -a l 
it up thinking it might be one of - E: 
those fabled jewels that serpents ٣٦ 
are known to possess’ and felt 


Jus When I.took it home X 
Tut کر‎ ro X: $i) 0 


= Vr 
" ۱ ER AAEE T ue 


+ Jw 
۲ می‎ a 
او‎ 
کے با‎ Td اہی‎ EEK A rU 


Jooked uncomfortable. But Tantra- 


don’t be afraid of telling the truth, 


- glad I ‘would become rich over- j 2 
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out the house of the sculptor. Fínd- 


‘ing him at home,.he asked- the 


sculptor “Revered sir, are you the 
sculptor who made. the statue of 
the girl with the bouquet at the. 
forest-temple near Mandakini?" 

“Yes” replied. the sculptor. 

“I think, you must have had in 
mind a girl after whom. you must 
have sculptured the image which 
was remarkably beautiful I am 
interested in knowing who that 0۶-۰ 
ginal girl was, if you have no 
objection." 

“Well, that is a big story. Some 
time ago a potter from yonder 
village came to me at dusk with 
what looked like a gem.. I, was so ` 
„ taken. up with it that I paid a large 
sum for it with the intention of 
setting it in an ornament for my 
daughter. I locked it up securely 
in a safe. But when I took it out 


.in the morning, I found it to my: 
. utter dismay to be a human nail. 


I cursed the potter and myself for 
the bargain. However, ] 0 
on that tragedy by making the 
statue of the girl, to whom the nail“ 
must belong. You know, our 
‘Shastras contain rules for such 
Visualizations. And, I got my 


`, 


2 


A. 


E^ 


| money back, but I have absolutely 


no idea of who that girl was." 
Tantraloka thanked the sculptor ` 
for the information and' went in 


| search of the potter whose address 


the sculptor furnished. He suc- 
ceeded in: tracing the potter. 
Tantraloka ` asked: the potter 


. Sculptor from yonder village?" 


E Pe The BOLE who. became. AE 


"Sir, did you sell a gem to the 
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I shall do with pleasure" replied ^ 
the leader-parrot solicitously. DE 

“Sometime ago a hunter found | 
a piece of human nail right here? 
and I am searching as to whom © 
that belonged. If you know that, I 
shall be most obliged to know. ٦ 

The parrot thereupon called on _ 
all the other parrots and asked _ 
them if they knew about the piece. _ 
of human nail. Almost all of them “ 
denied knowledge. At the end, _ 





however, one parrot came before 
the leader and said, *You will re- 
member, sir, sometime ago, I 


along with other parrots, was on 
my return flight from far of 
islands with our daily collections. | 
On the way, at Mallikpur, in one of” 
the islands, was a sevén-storied _ 


Ari ma وچ اس رت‎ mr, EG la 


dali:‏ ا 























young lady was drying her hair. 
While so doing, a part of her 09٦ 


terrace and shone like a jem. I” 
thought it to be a gem fallen from | 
her crown or other jewels. So, 1 
when she went down, I alighted; SY 


which I;was carrying for yo | 
good self, and picked up the shins 

ing thing in my beak, thinking it 
will delight you.: When, in. the | 
morning, I presented it to you, you | 
knocked ‘me on the head—the scar 
is still here, see—chastising me 
for bringing the good-for-nothing | 
human: nail-piece instead of the | 
fruit. Probably’ our friend refers 
to that nail-piece which you: cast | 


fx‏ وت 
0 
کا 


“Right you. are’ replied “the i 


Bane‏ ا دی eas‏ ا 
AE rou : 20 a T ES A‏ . 45 
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“Rather 
than go to the Prince empty- 


‘ building, on the terrace of which a^ 


.got clipped away and fell on 6 


‘on the terrace, threw the fruit 


away.” 
2 Jeader-parrot recollecting. the inci- a 
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in the morning: and looked: at it, 
it turned out to be a mere human 
nail-piece. I was very much dis- 
appointed- but I cashed on.it by 
passing it on to the potter!" 

. "But have you the faintest idea 
of who could have dropped the 
nail?" 

"Not the least." 
' Drawing blank here. too, Tantra- 


— Joka went over to the shade of the 


- banyan tree pointed out and wait- 
ed for something to develop. As 
time went on, nothing happened, 


2 .., and the young man became :dis- 


` heartened. 
fast. 


é Night was approaching 
He then decided, 


handed, let me perish here, in this 
forest itself by Allowing myself to 
be eaten away by the animals.” 

- As night set in, the birds started 
‘returning to their nests. That 


banyan tree happened to “be the“ 


; headquarters of a large number of 
parrots, one of which-/was the 
< leader. The clamour of chatter 


E | they made diverted his attention 


tO them. As it happened, the 
7 leader-parr ot .noticed Tantraloka 
“ping beneath and it asked: “Young 


‘man, why. are.you staying behind - 


"here at night. This is a dangerous 
‘spot where wild animals abound. 
- Unless you run away and seek 


D asylum in the nearest village, you 


Bre sure to be eaten up by the wild 
ones.” 


1 "à 


+ “I don’t mind being | eaten Up, 
~ for, the alternative in my case is 
worse” replied Tantraloka. 


- “What brought you here, sir? 
Be care İS AS UAE that I can Bake 


۰۰ 73 
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serpent came to- 


take your intentions and harm 
you." o. : n 

Tantraloka felt glad that Provi- 
dence had- given him an opportu- 
nity to earn the gratitude of the 


rocs and thus be helped in his © 


quest. 

The parent rocs returned at dusk; 
and their young ones instead of 
clamouring towards them as usual 
stood aside with bent heads. The 
parents asked them why they 
were so and the young ones re- 
lated how a 
swallow them and how a man 
saved them by killing. the serpent. 
The parent rocs saw the cobra 


lying slain into two. They there | ! 


fore along with their youngsters» 


sought out Tantraloka and found 
him lying huddled under a tree. 
' Addressing Tantraloka, they 
said “We are glad that Providence 


brought you, sir, in time to save | 
We are eternally  — 
If there is any- ٦ 
thing that we can do for, you, We 


our young ones. 
grateful to you. 


are most willing to do." 


Tantraloka then told them the 


Please. ~~ 


object of his visit and the need for 


reaching -Mallikpur. 

The father roc said: “Oh, is that 
all? . It is nothing for us. 
accept our hospitality and be our 


guest tonight, and tomorrow wer 
shall take you to the 77 


house at Mallikpur. 
may forget your worries.” — 


Tantraloka gladly accepted their E 
invitation and after partaking ofi 
the food, offered by them, slept © 


‘soundly. -— - 


{To be continued) T 
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dent and turning to Tantraloka 
said, “Now you know the source 
of the nail But how would 
you get to the island, which is off 
the seven seas?" 

“You are right" observed Tantra- 
loka. “After all the troubles, my 
quest would appear to end here." 

“T will help you here too" re- 
plied the  leader-parrot. . About 
three miles from here is a huge 
peepul tree in which a roc couple, 


huge fabulous birds, live with 
their children. Everyday they 
cross the seven seas. If you can 


get into their good books, they can 
carry you bodily to Mallikpur." 
Banking upon God, Tantraloka 
decided to approach the rocs. He 
ihanked the parrots for their help 
and repaired to the peepul tree. 
He found out the tree and the nest 
where the young ones were play- 
ing. The parent rocs had gone out 
on their daily flight in search of 


. food and so he waited. 


. Hardly had he been there a few 
minutes when a gigantic serpent 


- came hissing in the direction of the 


tree and spotted the young rocs for 
its food. Quick as lightning, 
Tantraloka flashed his knife aim- 
ing.it on the serpent which was 
cut. clean into two. The young 
rocs which had become. mortally 
afraid felt immensely grateful to 
Tantraloka for saving their lives 
and addressed him , “Sir, . you 


` have saved our lives at the: nick 
_of time and our parents who have 


gone out, will be very grateful to 
you. But please don't ‘stand here 


- when they. come, for they will mis- . 


ses 1 
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Bhavan’s News 


KALA KENDRA 


„ At the request of many enthu- 
siasts and admirers, Bhavan's Kala 
Kendra is leaving to-morrow on a 
ERA tour of North India and will visit 
E Kanpur, Lucknow, Calcutta and 
© Delhi where it will stage the popu- 
_ lar dance-ballet Ram Shabari. The 
E tour programme is given below: 
=u 





` April-23rd—Leave Bombay V.T. 
` for Kanpur: یا‎ 
٣٣۰ April 24th—Arrive Kanpur. 
















^... April 25th—Shows in Kanpur. 
^ April 27th—Leave Kanpur for 
z: Lucknow. . K 
T- April 27th—Arrive Lucknow. 
UL: April 27th, 28th—Shows in Luck- 
\ mow. e 
Erw. April 29th—Leave Lucknow for ` ' è a 
۲ "d - Delhi. À Po i = (Sir V. G. Panshikar, ex-student of — 3 
— April 30th—Arrive Delhi. won the a او ات ےت مو‎ 


v. April "30th to 6th May—Shows in Posts ‘and Telegraphs Cultural Meet. -‏ ا 
O held at Calcutta between. »‏ ا "Delhi.‏ 
May 7th—Leave Delhi: for Bombay. UT DUM SAT 1950. 2‏ .| 
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~. * COMPETITION =: . In 13 languages, it naturally, look ^ 


1. along time for the examiners who _ 
~- |The result of the above competi- hail from all parts of the country '- 
/ tion will be announced by the 15th to report the results. The tally too E 
` May 1956. It had to be postponed has taken some time. But. now, | y 
_ + because of several reasons. Many the above date will definitely be > ~ 
_ competitors particularly from far adhered to for publication of the Û 
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|. | THE UNITED SALT-WORKS & INDUSTRIES, LTD. 
Head Office: 121/125, Medows St., Bombay 1. 
Branch Office: 12, Dalhousie Sqr., East, Calcutta. 
Board of. Directors: 


Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Shri Manilal Dhanji, Bar-at-Law. 
KBE., CIE., ( Chairman), » Dinshaw H. C. Dinshaw, OBE. 
Shri R. G. Saraiya, OBE, V.C., » Nusserwanji H. C. Dinshaw. 


H. H. Maharao Shri Madansinhji of Ramesh R. Saraiya, B.Com.: 
Cutch, | , B. H. Reporter, 


Business Manager & Secretary: Kantilal M. Thakore. | 
| Salt- Works at : M pU 
3 SHAIKH OTHMAN, ADEN POLE E to India upto 1950 and ` HDA 
E since then to Japan and East Afri i 

KANDLA '(Kutch) SALT-WORES: The Biggest and Model 3 

Works in India producing best qua lity SUPERF & 

KURKUTCH Salt and Exporting same to: ۱ ۱ 

CALCUTTA, JAPAN and By Rail to UTTER PRADESH under ‘33 
PREFERENTIAL TRAFFIC and to BIHAR and Dni under EE 


ORDINARY TRAFFIC. 

X Government Nominee for UTTAR PRADESH 

MESSRS. JAMNADAS. SRINIWAS LIMITED., 
Grams: "SEASALT" Tel. 34-1298 & 34-2633 


82/5, Muktaram Babu's St., Calcutta. 
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Subscription Order Form 


The Bhavan's Journal, 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
Corpo O 


1 : BOMBAY 7٦ ; 
Dear Sirs, , 
Please enlist me as a subscriber for..........-...-.. «eee ea 
months 1500084666686686 ٭ م6‎ and send the copy to the following 
address: 
Name 8. cacacccccccccctcecsecenceesencescces م ا‎ or 
(In block Ictters) 


Address :.........-4* AOL یج‎ erasers Ee 66 کے‎ EC 2 





annual subscription of Rs. 6/- by M. o. | «a 


| am remitting the fal-yestly eubecription, کہ‎ subsoription. of Rs. 3/- 


(V.P.P. is not sent.) | Yours faithf ully, 


Dnte:........ enint ۵ ۳ : : مم مک ما‎ ennt nenne : 
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A Rare Gifi-Book| A Precious Keepsake ! ! 
` An Interesting Study ۱ 


SAGA OF INDIAN SCULPTURE 


(B.C. 3500 to A.D. 1800) 
by 
SRI K. M. MUNSHI 





A new appraisal of the masterpieces of Indian art and 
sculpture through the ages. Printed beautifully on excellent 
paper, the book wil carry nearly 250 illustrations being the . 

[Î best. specimen of Indian art from the earliest times, some of - 
f ‘them published for the first time. | 


Text on Superior White Antique Paper 
Plates on Superior Art Paper 
Crown 4vo. p.p. 350 (approx.) 


LIMITED EDITION ` 


Price Hs. 15/- (Postage extra) | 
Will be out soon. 


: (a) Members of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 

and its centres at New Delhi, Allahabad and Kanpur; ' 
(b) Members of the Sanskrit Vishva Parishad, (c) Mem- 
bers of the BHAVAN'S BOOK UNIVERSITY, and (d) || 
Subscribers of the BHAVAN'S JOURNAL will be given jj | 
a special discount of 25% on the above ‘price if the | | 
order is registered before the 25th June 1956 along — 
with an advance remittance of Hs. 5/- per copy. . ٦ 


BHARATIYA VIDYA BHAVAN : 
. Chaupatty Road, Bombay.7.. i 
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So Appetising 
` So Nourishing 


WHEN COOKED IN 
lst QUALITY VANASPATI . - 


To bring out the appetising flavour in food, always use 1ST QUALITY 
VANASPATI the finest in Vanaspatis prepared under ideal scientific 
conditions from best materials. It is pure, fresh and nourishing and 

supplies the energy-giving fat essential for good health.  . 


Available in 5, 10, and 36 lbs sealed tins 
from all leading grocers. 


GANESH FLOUR MILLS CO. LTD., 
Delhi & Kanpur. 
THE ENERGY GIVING FAT ESSENTIAL FOR BALANCED DET 
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Read 


NAVANEET 

(Hindi Digest) 
` Y 
The Best Monthly cultural fare culled 
from: the best ancient and modern arts, 
science and literature. | 
Available at all - railway stalls and 
agents everywhere in India. 
Re. 1/- per copy | : Rs. ; 10/- Annual ; 

B‏ چ 


NAVANEET PRAKASHAN LTD. 


` 341, TARDEO, BOMBAY 7. , 
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An audacious Monkey substituting for the king was 3 3 
_ disapproved by the Fox. So leading him to a fruit —  — 
: baited trap, the fox offered him the fruits. As the مو‎ 
monkey tried to grab the fruits he was caught in c 
f ° 
-the trap. Smiling laconically the fox said, “Without A 
the kings qualities you cannot bea: substitute for A 

the King." | 


- Substitutes may be many but they can 
never replace LOMA possessing the 
quality of a natural hair darkener, 
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x More of Munshi Heights * The Heroes of the Epic War k 
* The Fiery Uncle Ep 


Raj Bhavan, Lucknow, _ 
May 6, 1956. z 


kar". I must now introduce to you | 
the two heroes and a heroine who _ 
took the most active part in that _ 
event. n 
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After my Grandfather's death, his: 
eldest son Parashuram (1837-1901) - 
succeeded to the lordship of thei 
Munshi .Heights. We called him _ 
Mota-kaka, Great Uncle,—Grand © 
Uncle would be incorrect—a nameé e 
by which I propose to refer to nim. E 
in this chronicle. "i 


In the fifties of last century, | X 
Great Uncle studied at the Elphin: | 
stone Institute in Bombay, but as © 
he was scarcely a success at his | 
books, he soon returned to the! 1 


folow the ancestral profession of l 
the law. dA MS 


HIS is the hundredth Letter . 
which I am writing to you 


 Munshi Heights and decided. to 6 


My YOUNG FRIEND, 





fortnight after fortnight. It 
has been a joy to write to you on 
different subjects. I wish I could 
celebrate this occasion in some spe- 
cial way. I can find no better way 
than for the moment to take you 
back to the epic war of the Munshi 
"Heights, in continuation of what I 
wrote in Kulapati’s Letter No. 91. 


` As I told you in the above 
Letter, I was “the apple of 
: discord” ‘which led to the epic 
war of , the Munshi Heights. I 
wish I could describe it in iambic 
pentametres, but since I do not pos- 
sess the gift of the heroic verse, I 


must rest content with a prosaic ' 


narrative. You will remember that 
you have been introduced to 
Mother, Father and his first cousin 


T k; Adhubhai, generally called “Sar- 
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Once Great Uncle described to questions. lam an expert in ans- ٠ 
Father in my presence how he be- wering questions. But don't ask = 
came a lawyer. The story was be- me difficult ones. ہے‎ 
ing told for perhaps the thou- “The. next day we proceened to EU 
sandth time and it had gained more the High Court, Dhirajlal in a ___ 
colour every time it was told. But palanquin and elf on horse. | 
this time it was recounted by way back. After some time I was call- 
of a warning to Father, not to ex- ed into the presence of the Chief ٦ 
pect me to do in my examination ` Justice, who was seated on a big | 
as well às he himself had done. chair in the majesty of wig and ^ 

Great Uncle said, *Kanu (that is ' gown. I saluted him respectfully. _ 4 


cn. DEO ee میں‎ . “Dhirajlal had some conversation ٦ 
passed my law examination? with the Chief Justice in nels E: E 
: about me. The Chief Justice then _ E: 
“The day before I started for asked him: ‘Does the candidate و‎ 
Bombay ‘for my examination, our know what is the law of morts ET 
munim started ahead in a bullock- gage?’ oa» 
cart. I followed on horseback. “Dhirajlal then turned to me and m 
Bhai (Grandfather) had sent men asked in Gujarati: ‘Parshuram 
in M ا‎ A را ا‎ xa Munshi, are you:married? — — ٣ 
1 e ere : .-07 نہ‎ 2 M 
| وو‎ Every arrangement was I promptly answered in the لگ‎ 
perfect and wherever I went, I re- affirmative. Dhirajlal told the y 5 

! good feast. sene kaio p. E. = = 

«u ed Bom- Pt im what is: the 

gr oye ERATUM redemption’ the Chief J EEE E‏ را 
—Mathuradas, a great friend of Said to Dhirajlal.. :‏ 
Bhai’s. He was the Government “Dhirajlal again turned to me aa m ^‏ 
pleader in the High Court, as you asked in Gujarati: ‘How many ©‏ 
know persons were invited on the. D A.‏ 

| کین کے‎ f your marriage feast and © 
“Dhirajlal first enquired of me Sion o al 
! ا‎ the welfare of the different What. were the dishes served?! | 
. members of the family. He then «Sir, there were three dishes wo 
said: sweets, I replied and pes ru 
“ ‘Look. here, Parshu, I shall take the menu. C e č: 
you to the Chief Justice tomorrow. = “That is enough,’ said Dhirajl al E 
-I hope you are ready wath ee ‘to me and turned to the Chief Ju = 
` answers.’ tice with a smile. . ‘My dE h 
3 « qnn? , Kaka’ was my answer. is correct, he s 5 E. 
TAM ER ET ات‎ all SHOUT 2 must, be correct. - HOS comes. rom 
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in' "two camps as a ‘result, of the - 


Every morning Great Uncle used ` 
to sit gossiping on his verandah 3 
with anyone who ‘happened to- 
pass in-the street. He, however, — 
could hear yery, little of what the - 
-other person said. The gossip, 
therefore, was generally a mono- 
logue and a very interesting one 
too. In the afternoon also he sat 
on the ver andah of the New ۹ 
Temple which abutted on the high 
road, exchanged greetings with the - 
,, PaSSers- -by, and enter tained such 4 
"of them as came up to him with 
his lively monologues. EE 


Great Uncle was an expert in _ 
handling men and could relate | li 
stories with great skill He could . 
also talk to the ladies very ای‎ / 
„ly when he.was in a mood to do ~ 
_so. He could talk nonsense, abuse © 
or threaten, and make people - 
laugh, or when necessary, cry. 
"When he roared with anger,- 
though it was invariably play-act | 
ing, everyone was terrified. 2 


Great Uncle. had inscribed- his 
life's motto.on the wall in front of 
the swing on which he generally | 
sat: “Eat your bread with ساد‎ 
‘win the world with’ pugnacity.” "s 
And he was pugnacious. 8 S 


-It seems that Great Uncle had 
lived a very riotous life in” 
. younger days. Once I remember 
standing on our doorstep with 
Mother when some workmen were 
. going past with headloads of ez th 


‘excavated from a à well which h ha d 


"E 
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ا tet‏ نظ ا M enn‏ تی 


` epic war. 
The Munshis suck in the ا‎ 


'sonad. Look here, no one can ` 


the’ days of the sucking in of the . 


11132 


E ‘a lawyers’ family. His father is ` 
a lawyer; his grandfather was a 
lawyer. 
im law with their mothers’ milk.’ 
۴٣۰ “Thè Chief. Justice smiled: ` He 
| ` took a big quill pen, dipped it into 
` a huge inkpot and signed the sanad | 
2 ` which lay near him. His Lordship . 
5 . then handed it over to me. I 
‘saluted as humbly as . I could, 
. gathered up: the sanad and ‘march- 
. ed. out triumphantly; from ‘the 
, Court: «^ 


“That same night Dhit ajlal gave . 
` a feast in my honour. Next day I 
* mounted “my ‘horse - again and re- 
turned happily to Broach with the 


. snatch away the sanad from me. 
Can he?. Even if you:go on coach- 
ing up your weakling of a boy for 
_years- to .come, Mankabhai, he 

. would never be .able to do what I 
| de" 

J b^ I do not AAA what my 

i “childish thoughts were on hearing 
i : of this exploit, but I must have 

1 . been distressed at the thought that 









E Ts 
i E law: with thg mother" S milk had 
«c ; gone: Ux 


"After à few veers of practice, 
"Great Uncle became stone-deaf and 
. gave up the profession. 


Since 'Grandfather's death, ' he . 
"had continued to be the unques- 
tioned master of the Munshi 
; Heights and the dictator of the. 

“caste till they came to be ranged 
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Would a literate girl, when dead, . 
require more fuel than I for my _ 
funeral pyre? Should I need it 
less when I am gone, because I am 
uneducated?" 


` This argument was clinching; I 
had no answer. 


2 


The other hero of the war Was 
Rambhai, the second son of Grand: TE 
father, Father being the third. It 3 
was said of him that he had pass- | 
ed some kind of law examination; 
I am not sure what it was, but he 
attended the courts. I could never | 
understand how, with that qualifi 
cation, he had been a railway . E 
station-master at one time. `- Br 


Rambhai was a congential fire- 
eater. Mother describes an exploit 
of his early years in these words: 


“Great Uncle once ordered some 2 
choice food to be prepared. The _ 
ladies, prepared it. As ‘Rambhai _ T. 
had not returned home by dinner ٦ 
time, Tapi took the food to his — 
room and kept.it there for him. ~~ | 

“At 11 o'clock at night, Rambhai ~~ 
returned home. Phool Kuwar, his e 
wife, who had returned from her 
parents’ after taking her dinner | 
there, said, ‘Please take your food. ~~ 
Here it is, ready for you.’ 2 E, 

“Mave they all finished their KA 
meals?’ asked Rambhai. 17 1 

"Rambhaj's wife was equally 
made of inflammable. materials 
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not been used for half a century. 


Seeing some broken bottles in the 
baskets, I asked Mother what they 
were for. 


Great Uncle, who was sitting. on 
the verandah opposite, cooly re- 
plied: “Those are our exploits, my 
boy.” 


Mother was furious at this reply. 


Later on, I was told that these 
bottles of wine, when their con- 
tents had been drunk, had been 
thrown into the well after a carou- 
sal by Grand Uncle and his friends 
in the youth. 


The wife of Great Uncle, a 
wizened old lady, was a character 
in her own right. 


I once heard her make the 


' scornful remark, when she saw 


some young lady wearing gold 
bracelets. “In my days women 
of only two families put on gold 
bangles: those of my own and 
those of my father-in-law’s. Now 
every little slut affects them. Oh, 
what a world!” 


When I went to college, I be- 
came an ardent champion of the 


` education of women and began to 


induce ‘some ladies of the family 
‘to learn to read and. write. Aunt 
“was very unhappy. 

‘Don’t you know that if girls are 
given education, they immediately 
become widows?” she asked me on 
one occasion. 


Another time she- observed: 


: "Why waste education on girls? I 


am not educated. What then? 
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*Maneklal with only a dhoti on, 
ran after him. The ladies, though ~ 
awake, lay quiet in their beds till _ 
Rambhai had left the house. 


*Rambhai went straight to Dash- 
ashwamedh (the burning ground 
on the bank of the river) and sat 
down there like a sadhu. Maneklal 
persuaded him, however, to return 
home. When they came, it was 
four o'clock in the morning. 


*Rambhai did not come down _ 
from his room for three days. 
Great Uncle would not venture: 
even to come to the common ` 
dining room for meals for days." 


Uncle Rambhai and his wife, 
usually rose from bed ‘at about: 
midday. Then Uncle would: go tO 
the court and Aunt would betake - 
herself to the house of her parents. = 
In evening both would return tO 
the Munshi Heights, take tea E 
gether and rest. | 


Then their day would begin. i 
Uncle would take his bath and per-- 
form his puja (worship) and aunt | 
would prepare the food. At mid- y 
night, after taking bhang, the in; _ 
toxicant sacred to the god Maha 4 
devji, they would eat their £000) 
and gossip till about two or three à 
in the morning. 


“A yogi keeps awake in what is. : 
night for all other beings, and _ 
everyone else is awake, it is night 
to him.” .If this dictum of the Gita, 
is correct, then -both ا‎ and 







Aunt were. certainly yogis... ا‎ 
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to sleep after their dinner,’ she 
said angrily and drifted into nar- 
rating other grouses of the day. 
‘Your sister, Rukhiba, is very con- 
ceited. In the morning when. I 
offered an apple to your younger 
sister, she was not allowed to take 
it? 

“She also reported to her hus- 
band some caustic comments made 
by Great Uncle about him.” 
Mother continues the narrative: 


“On hearing this Rambhai fiew 
into. a rage and began abusing 
everybody. In an outburst -of 
.'temper he rushed downstairs, took 
up a sword and began.to look for 
Parshu. Hearing the abuses of 
Rambhai, Parshuram came out of 
his room to retort. Seeing. a sword 
in Rambhai’s hand, however, he 
ran away and hid himself in Adhu- 
bhai's room. By the kindness of 
Shivaji he escaped death. 


“Rambhai, unsuccessful in finding 
Parshu, returned.to his room even 
more angry. He threw the sword 

eon the: ground, and the plate in 
which the food had been kept out 
of the window, as also the jug of 
water and the box of pan. Mean- 
‘while, Maneklal came in and wise- 
‘ly took the sword REY and hid it 
in his room. 


“Rambhai also "tare his scarf 
lengthwise, wore one of the pieces 
as a loincloth (as sadhus do) and 
rushed out of the house shouting 
‘Har Shambho! Narayan; Narayan 

.’ (as if he was giving up NOn. 
Ay life). ; 








































friends. 


X "a 
The most noteworthy participant | 
in the epic war, however, was Ruk- - 

universally referred to as 


Affectionately brought up by her | 
parents, she was also treated with ~~ 
consideration by her brothers, even ٦ 
after she had developed into a. 3T 


Rukhiba was allotted 4s room on _ 


‘the first floor of the family house, . T 


in which high-perched cave she ٦ 


` For that age Rukhiba was ac 3 3 
‘complished. She was also, in her ٦ 


own way, religious. She took her _ 2 


‘bath in the river, but never, so far ٦ 


as I remember, went to a temple. | 
She was an excellent cook and an ma 


'expert at organising social 6 E : 


tions. 


Above all, she was the most ac A 
complished artist at the customary __ 
mournings.. According to the cus- 
tom of the caste, when there was کچ‎ 
a premature death, women gather- — 
ed together for ten days to perfori m n 
the mourning ritual of dirges - to 
the accompaniment of beating e a 
breast. On. such occasions, Ikhi- 


^ Ww Of 


the deceased the most touct rin g. ot 
The tremor which she tout i Into 


Á 3 
۱ e 


"differences could come between _ 


‘mini, 
 Rukhiba, Father's elder sister, who Ti 
"had become a widow when a child. - EM 


, terror. 


lived like a dread lioness. - 


her voice. was more moving! 


METEO T 
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Uncle had only one. friend, a 
. Muslim .aristocrat by the name of 
Faizamian. Almost every evening 


they would go for a walk together. `` 


Sometimes Faizamian would have 
his dinner with Uncle at the 
Munshi Heights. But the Muslim 
friend would sit to eat at a dis- 
tance; Aunt would also serve’ him 
from a distance, for in matters of 
food they were orthodox. After 
dinner, Faizamian would put his 
plate a little away from the other 


plates.and Aunt would: reclaim it, 


after purifying it with. live char- 
coal. 


Once a year or so when he would 


also invite Uncle to dinner at his. 


house, Faizamian would respect 
his Brahmanical susceptibilities. 
On the appointed day, Faizamian 
would get his compound cleaned 
and purified with ‘cowdung and 
would procure a Brahman from the 
town to cook Uncle’s food in milk. 


` I remember having accompanied. 
Uncle once to such a dinner. We 


went to Faizamian's house, washed . 


our hands and feet with water 
which had been brought by the 
Brahman from the river, changed 
into silk clothes and ate the food 
specially prepared for - us. Both 


Uncle and his friend would then 


be happy. 


In Broach those were the days . 


‘of very happy relations between 
the Hindus and Muslims. They 
respected each other’s social scrup- 
les and never و‎ that. elo 
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sounded with her thunderous 
abuse and her tongue acquired the 
scorching properties of raging " 
lava. E 

I have never seen such a quality - 
in any other person. For well " 
nigh fifty years the family and the 
caste trembled before its might. | 
The very idea of Rukhiba getting 
into a temper brought tears to my - 
mother's eyes. P 


When both were old, Rukhiba 
was obliged to surrender to the all- -~ 
embracing kindness of Mother, 
whom she had hated and done her. 
best to ruin; and as the irony of 
fate would have it the only 
person who looked after her 
during her last two years of life X. 
with loyalty and solicitude, was - 
‘Kanu’, whom she had cursed from ` 
the very moment of his birth. 2 


The further history. of the "epic. 
war" will follow when I feel like 4 
writing it. j 


Yours sincerely, 


SL, Set et. 





him with the ferocity of a wild 


the vocabulary at her command ` 
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the dying song of the soprano, 
which I heard in a Neopolitan 
theatre years later. 


LE Whenever I heard her tragic 
: dirges, my little heart throbbed 
d with pain and tears came into my 
eyes. But she was an artist 
through and through. She remain- 
ed unperturbed, though the tears 
.she shed on such occasions were 
enough to irrigate all the stony 
hearts in the world. 

Rukhiba cared only for Chandu- 
' Jal, my youngest uncle. She had 
brought him up and looked after 


yo Tt ne t E ME 
"-* "d " = 


— — east with its cub. To the rest of 
Hc the world she was unforgiving. 

um Rukhiba's courage was bound- 
less. She could cajole anybody with 
success when it suited her. She 
— .could spread scandal with almost 
superhuman effrontery. With her 
= endless intrigues she could split 
| ^. any domestic unit with the expert 
^. skill of an atomic scientist. And 


was always picturesque; she could 
impregnate the most commonplace 
word with flaming colours. 


— But when Rukhiba was angry— 
and that was often—the welkin re- 





No frowns of men can hurtful prove 
To souls on fire with heavenly love; , 
‘Though men and devils both condemn, CEN 
No gloomy days arise from them. Re 


— Madame. „Guyon: 
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questioned: *Lord! 'The Pandavas 
as well as the Kauravas were 
bound to Thee equally, if not by 
relationship, being bonded to Thee 
as Thy creatures. How then 
didn’t Thou take up sides with 
the former and allow the destruc- 
tion of the latter?” 


The Lord replied: “Did I not, 


with eternal patience, bear up ~ 
. against the sins of the Kurus? Did 


I not use every possible means to 
restore peace between the cousins? 
Withal, they perished in their in- 


fernal determination that, if their m 
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relatives, the Pandavas, lived and 
thrived, they would not. 
then, is it not, that I permitted 
their destruction?" 


Asked Udanka: *But, Lord, Thou 
art the Universal Ruler. Thou 


coulds’t have so contrived their ~ 


wills as to make them well dis- _ 


"But they  -— 
I cannot .— 
coerce it, but must wait till of its _ 
own free choice a predilection for 


Me evolves from it.” 


ENS et 





+ m 
due 
bi 


posed to their cousins and thus | 


have secured peace!" 


The Lord replied: 
have their free-will. 
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FIDEI 


“Though God designed, in ~ 
` creating men, to leave them a 
- free-will by which they might — 
. choose between. good and evil, 
- He also resolved to create them 
. in original justice, then they 


1 might have reason to re h 
— themselves alone if they forfeit 
ed eternal glory.” 












mm 
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| AINT Nammalvar, the great- 
^" est of the Alwars once asked 
=» God why all men should not 
be saved by His free grace. 


God replied: “But man has free- 
will and I wait to see its predi- 
lection for Me dawn!" 

Nammalvar pressed: “God, but 
surely, even that predilection Thou 
cans't generate?” _ 

In reply God pointed to the 
story of Rishi. Udanka. 


* 


The great Mahabharata war was 
over and all the Kuru race had 
perished. It was then that Udan- 
ka met Lord Krishna whom he 
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- When the child cries “Ma”, God, answers in 
the guise of mother in Mother's voice: when it 


guise oj father in 


is *Pa", He answers in the 


Father's voice. 
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Sitting in Vaishali today it seems 
difficult even to imagine that 2,500 
years ago it was the capital of a 
prosperous and influential repub- 
lic. It is not only the ancient 
literature available in different 
languages or inscriptions which ~ 
prove this fact. It is also borne © 
out by information from other | 


sources. ۱ 
Vaishali, the birthplace of- 
Mahavira, which remained the - 


centre of the religious and literary _ 
activities of his followers for cen- 
turies, lies today before us as ٦ 
mere remnant of its old glory. | 
But after great vicissitudes of his- ~ 
tory, once again India has become m 
a republic after 2,500 years.: We c 
can, therefore, look to the ruins - 
of this place for inspiration. It is © 
but natural that students of an * 
cient history should pay homage 
to Vaishali and’ try once again to 
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۱ e 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
© 


lits past provides the back- 

jground of the history of an- 
cient India,-to: know which it is 
essential to understand  Bihar's 
past history. Vaishali is. undoubt- 
edly one of the prominent places 
connected , with our glorious past. 
This:town was the capital of the 


i I% is Bihar's good. fortune that 


Lichhavi and Vajji republic and a - 


well-known centre of . republican 


or democratic activities. There 


was a time when no king ruled this , 


` 


revive those lofty ideals. which, 7٦ 


cording to the Jain and Buddhist ^ 
traditions, guided the people of this” 
ancient republic. | E 
" Although the republic of which 
Vaishali was the capital, wielded 
great influence, it was not a very 
big. State. Nevertheless it was the- 
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7 part of the country and more than 


seven thousand representatives of 
the people carried on the work of 
The administra- 
tion of justice here was so nice 
that Lord Buddha himself paid it 
a handsome tribute. Vaishali was 
without doubt the fountain-head 
of democracy at that time. . - 

Vaishali is also the birthplace o 
Lord Mahavira and Buddha also 
had great admiration for it. He 
sanctified it by treading on its soil 
several times and compared its 


assembly with that of the gods.’ 


The lofty ideals which sprang from 
Vaishali benefited not only India 
but also the neighbouring coun- 


"tries of Asia. - 


; administration. 
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| The u union Wi our E in 3 
| God is. sometimes effected 
without our co-operating fur 
ther than merely following: 
simply and’ without' resist- _ 
ance, the. divine goodness | 
which attracts us with a view 
to union—as an infant which | 
delights in reposing on its 
mother's bosom, but has not - 
. sufficient strength to seek it, _ 
is very glad when its parents 
takes it in her arms end 1 
; places it on. her lap. s 


=i Sale, 2; D 
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There is another thing which we 
should learn from the life of Lorie 
Mahavira, and that is the need to _ 
harmonise opposite - views and | 
standpoints, It means that one E 
should be so tolerant and broad- s 
minded as to bring sympathy to 9 
bear upon an appreciation of |) 
others’ views and to develop in him i j Mi 
the capacity eventually to bring - 
them round to his own view. This - 
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city to harmonise is vana 
great contribution to Indiam 

thought and religion. We can 
best appreciate this principle o; à 


and practical aspect from Manes 
vira's own life. 
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‘emphasis: on developing the .capa- - : 


C 


“harmony in its proper: perspective | "a 


M. Ad 
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very heart of India. Its- republi- 
can traditions were known far and 
wide and in the realm of thought 
and culture it held sway all over 
India. Known for their love for 
travel, the Buddhist and Jain 
Acharyas of Vaishali toured all 
parts of the country to propagate 
the teachings of Mahavira and 
Buddha. Their activities were not 
confined to the Indian borders and 


they are known to have established . 


contacts with several Asian coun- 
tries like Tibet, Nepal, Iran, Indo- 
nesia, Afghanistan, etc. 


Equally important not any for 
India but the whole world is the 
need to appreciate the message of 
Mahavira and to know as much as 
possible about his worldly life. 
The doctrine of ahimsa enunciated 
by him was the result of his ex- 
perience gained at great personal 
sacrifice. We.know it from the 
life of Mahavira that even after 
doing great penances he did not 
become an introvert or indifferent 
to other human beings’ joys and 
sorrows. Far from being so, he 
was ever full of. sympathy for 
others. It was his feeling of sym- 
pathy for others that carried him 
from animal to plant life. His 
valuable experience and his extra- 
ordinary insight into human affairs 
which made him propound the 
ideal of ahimsa, are not matters of 
mere idle curiosity but should be a 


subject-matter of scientific study | 


‘and research. 
٦ ۰ | i r 
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twice the protection 
against engine wear 
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Double-Protection 


available only 
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of the 
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ritual Awakening 3 


Swami Sivananda; -~ 


eT SEDES‏ کک 
aL‏ یی ا 


Ce 





Cheerfulness, contentment, calmness, جج‎ 
"Dispassion, detachment, fearlessness, CINE 
Equanimity, fixity, non-irritability, 
Serenity, tranquillity, unperturbability, 0 vase | و‎ 
Santi, Santosh, silence, Mh 
Peace, poise, perfection, . 


Nishta, Bhav, Maha Bhav, Prem, 
Horripulation,. tears, ‘tremor, Swara-bhanga, 





Anahat lights, yisions, 7 Rh ۹ 
.— .Ecstasy, rapture, joy, no رہ‎ ^ 
Ritambara, Madhumat, Prajna-Jyoti, و وت‎ ٠۰ y ON 
Inspiration, illumination, revelation, رت کر‎ ٣ 
Intoxication, . night, intuition; . UAE ا‎ I» 


if oe‏ کروی 













"These are the signs of Kundalini awakening, 


*.- .. These are the marks of spiritual progress, 
(ns une These are the: spiritual RARE x 
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Behari 


His Lord is ena. - 
moured of him and has ordered 
His CHAKRA (discuss) to be ever. © 
present by the side of the Raja ×٢ 
to protect him. 


No enemies he has. Yet pro: | 
tection is needed from a queer ~ 
quarter. If devotion carries in its _ 
wake meekness and, charity, _ 
TAPAS breeds hauteur and tems — 
per. The devotee had de-willed 3 
himself completely. He is a total _ 


surrender to the Lord. He has no | 
ego left in him. The Lord there- — 
fore looks after him as a loving = 
mother after her babe. So was the D 
case with Raja Ambarisha. 


. The as 
occasion came for the Chakra to | 
serve the devotee of the Lord | 
Vishnu. 


The Ekadeshi fast is a favourite E 
with the Vaishnavas. It is dear to ~ 
Lord Hari. Every fortnight on | 
the eleventh day of the moon the | 
devotee fasts, and at the appointed ٦ 
hour on the twelfth day he must 3 
break the fast, lest it should lose = 
its efficacy. , Raja Ambarisha, pèr- 
formed this Vrat for a whole | 
year. "When the last day arrived. 3 
for breaking the gast, mae S 















tional practices. 
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| Mathura, was a Karma Yogin, 

“la Gyani and above all the 
supreme devotee of Lord Vishnu. 
Dispassion, discrimination com- 
bined with pure selfless devotion 
mark the life of this Raja Rishi. 
In his life the Vedic Karma Kand, 
the pursuit of Swadharma, is 
beautifully arrayed with his life 
breath,  selfless-devotion to Sri 
- Vishnu. 


The King carries on the work of 
‘his vast kingdom, and so the 
T subjects applaude and  surren- 
der to him, but when you peer 
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4, 7 into his eyes, emotion is seen seat- 


‘ed in pearly tear drops as he is 
constantly singing the name of 
Lord Hari. His ears are busy 
hearing of the exploits of the Lord 
Vishnu, whilst his hands and feet 
rush to serve the Lord who sits en- 


n — "shrined in the temple of his heart 


as that of the Brahmans and sages 
visit him constantly. He is 


all attention, to them. 


"The fragrance of the TULSI that 


pe ‘lies at the lotus feet of His Lord, 


, seems to infuse newer strength in 
him to, carry out his daily devo- 



















They have re- | E 
wife, X a 
children, wealth all for My sake. 2 i 
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neate the goal in the Path of De- 
votion, and how its pursuit is to be 
carried on and what results follow. 
In the words of Sri Sukdeoji in 
Bhagwat  (Skh. VX-iv-63 to 68) 
they are: 


gud wed Tub gad ER‏ جج 
٠.۹6 0 "mtr‏ ہن 


“O Rishi! Consider me mot free; — 


I am a bondsiave of My devotees.. S 


The devotees have gained sove- 
reignty over my heart by totally 
surrendering to Me, they have 
wooed Me over, so much so, that T 
do not care even for My Atman, 
and My consort, in the face of 


these devotees who know no other 9 


support but Me. They have made 
total sacrifice of this world and the 
next for My sake. 
nounced the families, 
How can I forsake such devoted 
souls? I am in their hands as a 
husband is in the hands of his Sati : 


wife. Consider that they are so 3 
devoted to serve Me that not to Î 


speak of the comforts in this کون‎ 3: ۱ 
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Rishi Durvasa was announced. 
The Raja payed his obeisance to 
the great sage and invited Him to 
dinner. The Rishi agreed and 
went first for his bath to Yamuna; 
but he did not return at the 
hour appointed for breaking the 
fast. The Raja enquired of ‘the 
priests what must be done so that 
the efficacy of the fast may not be 
impaired and also he may not have 
to dine before the Rishi returns 
from his bath. 


The priests found a way out of 


this difficulty. They said the sastras 
say “taking water is eating and 
non-eating, both." 'The Raja there- 
fore broke the fast by ~ taking a 
little water. 

When Durvasa returned, he was 
extremely angry and to destroy 
the king, he snatched a tuft of his 
hair and threw it. Immediately 
appeared a demoness, whom he 
ordered to burn Ambarisha for his 
effrontry in taking water before 
he had dined. But the Chakra of 
the Lord Vishnu intervened and 
consumed the  demoness, and 
rushed towards Durvasa to kill 
him! The sage ran to Brahma for 
protection, but the latter showed 
his helplessness as against the de- 
-votee of Lord Vishnu. Next Dur- 
vasa went to Lord Shiva, who ex- 
. plained his inability to intervene 

-and advised him to seek the shel- 
ter of Lord Vishnu Himself. Ap- 
proaching Lord Vishnu, the Rishi 
fell at his feet in total self-surren- 
der and sought His protection. 


Memorable .words flowed from. 
the lips of Lord Vishnu which agi, 
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devotion serve Him constantly? I — 
bow to such great souls. Great sa 
Bhakti.” 2 

Keeping this incident in view, " 
aptly is sung (in the Padma H 
Purana) the glory of Devotion to _ 
Lord Vishnu thus: E 


AG MARAMSTIA AHA 8و‎ ۱۱ < 

Only after tapas, Vrata and aus- - 
terities carried on by novices . 
through lives, is devotion to Lord 
Vishnu born in the devotee, In: 
this Iron (Kali) Age, Devotion is — 
the supreme Sadhana, because mo 
Lord Krishna is seem face to f 
if it is pursued with. 0116-00171860 — 
ness and to the exclusion of all 
mundane pursuits. They who are | 
antagonistic to the devotees suffer 
as did Durvasa. Futile is the puti - 
suit of yoga, pilgrimage, talk of 
Gyan, and Yajnas; DEVOTION © 
ALONE TO LORD KRISHNA 
EASILY SECURES' MOKSHA TO” 
THE INDIVIDUAL, E m 


* ۰ 8 * 


IET -Sri Aurobindo. | 





"The misuse of gr eat powers is mo ar jument’ 2 
To go-buck is impossible; - p X ا‎ 
the, attempt is always, aded sare illusion. ا‎ EUST. 
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and next, they do not even care for 


Moksha. They seek only to serve 
۰۰ Me, the Dispenser of the various 
3 classes of .Moksha, whilst living in 
81 this world and in the life here- 
< after, when endowed with the 
۰مم‎ Satchitanand-body, they enter My 
eternal Dham. In short, I dwell in 
their hearts, and they in Mine, for 
ever and ever. 


"However, I suggest to you a way 
out; go and seek pardon of the 
bhakta, whom you have offended. 
And, remember that the power 
born of tapas which is employed 
against harmless devotees, recoils 
on. the. £apasvins, who foolishly 

5 — apply it. Beware of such a mis- 
log EC take again." 
| 4 E ‘Bowing to the. Lord, the Sage 

Durvasa approached Raja Amba- 
ET -risha, who welcomed him, as if 
N ^ ^ nothing .untoward had happened, 
وت‎ ~ and at his request, pleaded with 
_ the Chakra successfully. Durvasa 
‘was ‘saved and, struck with the 
fe: Ee charity: and. benevolence of the 

E بی‎ devotee: of the Lord Vishnu said, 
ÉD — ""Today I see the magnanimity of 
B 3 \ the ‘behaviour of.the devotees > of 
the Lord. Although I offended 
- him; yet the Raja answered me by 
helping me: out of a terrible disas- 

is i in. this 
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Lux Toilet Soap 3 
for her lovely complexion ٣٦ 


“Lux Toilet 
Soap has such 
a creamy 4 


“es i^a 
lingerin 
fragrance 
keeps me 
-fresh."" 
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PART |: LOPAMUDRA D 


o 
K. M. Munshi 
9 | i 
| Ns 
YOU HAVE READ — 3 
The Aryas led by King Divodasa of the Tritsu tribe and 
his high-priest Sage Agastya, are at war with Shambara, ٠ 
the king of Dasyus. Vishwaratha, the king of the Bharata 


tribe of the Aryas, was taken captive by Shambara and 
brought to his fort. | a 


Shambara's daughter, Ugra, fell in love with Vishwaratha.‏ وی 
NE. Vishwaratha accepts Ugra as his wife.‏ 
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7 Lopamudra, an Arya Sage, is brought by Shambara as a 
- prisoner to the fort. Vishwaratha, attracted by her charm 
and personality, accepts her as his Guru. Ugra becomes 

jealous of Lopamudra. 
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Ugra helps the Arya conquerors to enter Shambara's fort 
and save the Arya prisoners, Lopamudra, Vishwaratha and | 
Riksha. Shambara who was mortally wounded curses his — ~~ 
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^ Eu | daughter for her betrayal. E 
f p E ; ER Ta ^ M 
if * : Agastya wants to put an end to the life of Ugra, but Vish- a 
کی‎ waratha rallies to her protection defying his guru. Pratar- "d 
[m ° ' dana, the general; too, lines up behind his king. Finally ` P 


Lopamudra’s intervention. saves an awkward situation and 
Agastya cools down. ? y MSS 


-- 
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CE . The victorious armies return to Tritsugram and with them 
b. Lopamudra: Her charm wins over to her many a disciple 
‘of Sage Agastya who is greatly agitated. درا‎ 45 
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11 
THE MASTER'S INJUNCTIONS 


“The Gods permit me no rest, 
Rohini. What did Pratardana say 
when he refused to come?" i 

Rohini hesitated. She did not ~ 
want to hurt her father’s feelings 
by telling him the truth. 

“All the Bharatas are getting 
ready to leave Tritsugram tomor- 
row morning,” she said finally. 

Agastya's face was suffused with 
anger. “What?” he cried almost. 
harshly. 

“Vishwaratha. has issued orders 
that every Bharata is to depart,” 
observed Rohini in subdued tones. 

For a moment Agastya felt dazed. 
"Oh God,” he muttered. But the 
next minute he had re-captured his 
composure and when he said, “Ro- 
hini, you can 80, his voice was 
stern. 

In the tender accents of a mother 
she asked: “Why are you angry 
with me?” and a touching sadness 
was on her face. “Father, he should 
be prevented from leaving Trit- 
sugram." 

Agastya looked almost fierce. “If 
he leaves Tritsugram, Saptasindhu 
will be in flames," he said, and he 
rested his chin in strong knotted 
hands. 
why he does—the mission that the _ 


Gods had charged with me will ا‎ E 


have failed." 


After ‘a pause the sage continued 5 i 5 
in decisive tones, forced into quiet ٣ 
SIE he: +4 


by a ا ا‎ HORE 


V GASTYA continued almost 
absent-mindedly to give offer- 
ings of ghee to the sacred fire, 
- for some time, he did not no- 
tice that his daughter, Rohini, had 
entered. He saw her only when 
She prostrated herself before him 
and said, *Father, I bow." 

"May you live a hundred years," 
said Agastya and extended his 
right hand in blessing. 

Rohini, tall and slim, had a benu- 
tiful oval face; and her  pensive 
eyes and quiet voice possessed a 
soothing quality. As she gazed at 
her- father with tear-filled eyes, 
Agastya’s face lost some of its 
severity. 

“Has. Pratardana - arrived?” Be 
asked. 





A 


: “He refused to come," she ans- 


-wered sadly: and looked at her 
father with deep concern. She had 
sensed for-some time that a serious 


* crisis was developing for him. 


“Where is King Divodasa?" ask- 


~ed Agastya. 


“He.is trying to „arrange for the 


departure of Maharishi Lopamu- 


dra. , She is leaving tomorrow 
morning,” Rohini replied. 
“My child! And you have come 


here. to look after your father." 


"Yes, father, and Rohini gave 
him a smile in which respect was 
“You are 


٦ 


‘mingled . with devotion. 
very. tired. Let us. go to our 
. ashram” 
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superb figure could be seen in all 1 | 
its dazzling perfection. 3 : 

As she came into the room shel 
stopped for a moment and gazed © 1 
steadfastly at Agastya, p 

Presently, Agastya looked up zd 
was surprised to see Lopamudra _ 
standing there quietly with a slight - 
indulgent smile on her face. A 
deep frown furrowed his brows. . 

“Daughter of Maharishi Bharad- — 
waja, why have you taken the e 
ble to come to me?” he asked and - 
his tone was trifle contemptuous. _ 

Lopamudra's eyes danced mer- | 
rily. “Oh best of Maharishis, D 
have come to seek your permission آ‎ 
to leave for my ashram tomorrow _ 1 


ue یرک کک ےج‎ SA مم‎ LAT i ف‎ ra 


morning. " There was وت‎ in 2 
her voice. 

*Going? Why so?" asked Agastya _ 
coldly. E 


“What does it matter to a greats 
sage like you, whether I am here 
or elsewhere?” 

Agastya did not want to be 
drawn into a lengthy talk with | 
Lopamudra and it was out of sheer | 
politeness that he asked, "Are you | 
going by boat?" | 

“Yes, venerable Sir,” replied 
Lopamudra with a smile. “But may 4 
I ask you one question?" Agastya | 
nodded his consent. “What if you 
should take back the injunction) 
that you have lain upon Vishwar E 
tha?" : 

The bitterness against her whic n | 
filled the heart of Agastya could be | 
suppressed no longer. ‘You love] 
Vishwaratha very dearly, it seer 5 
6 remarked 7 x ces id 


` back, and her five long braids were 
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leaves, I shall know that God Yama 
has given me his final orders. Aga- 
stya wil obey them and depart to 
his Land of Death. My child, I live 
but to unite the Aryans. If I fail- 
ed to do that, why should I live?" 
and as he looked at Rohini with 
affection he gave a pale smile. 
With tears running down her 
_ ,; face, Rohini wfiung her hands in 
F distress. “Father, father, at least 
. make one more effort to persuade 
— ` Wishwaratha.not to go." 
3 *My child, yesterday, I made the 
` fmal effort. As his Master, I gave 
Esc him the injunction to give me 
Shambara’s daughter. If he dis- 
obeys me I do not want to continue 
as his High-priest, nor .do I want 
to live." Now go, Rohini.” His voice 
was firm. 
` “How long will you be here, 
father?" she asked. 

“T shall be here for a long time." 


| “Then I will return at once and 
ime we will go to our ashram together,” 

í she said and turned to leave. 
= After Rohini had gone, Agastya 
gazed for a while into the sacred 
fire. Then he closed his eyes and 
muttered: “Father, God Varuna, 
what is thy wish?” And he cover- 

ed his face with his hands. 

As he sat thus, unmoving as a 
‘statue, Lopamudra came into the 
` room. Her breasts were covered 
. by a piece of cloth tied behind her 














E folded on her head like a pyramid. 
=. For the moment she was not wear- 


: te ing the scarf with which she usual- 


"۷ 7 covered her shoulders and her 
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him chief of all the Arya tribes. 7 
That is why the Gods have willed ~ 
that I, his High-priest, should lead ~ 
him onwards to mighty endeavour." 

*The Gods could not possibly 
wish: that Vishwaratha should per- 
mit the death of the woman who 
gave him his life. We are weak; 


Lopamudra spoke quietly but with -- 
conviction. - 
Agastya, sick of such badinage j iv 
tried to cut the talk short. “Let ~ 
Vishwaratha break his Guru’s in- 
junction if he wants to,” he said, — 
getting up from his grass mat as ٦ 
if to leave the room. Me 
“The Law of Varuna is mightier | 
than the injunctions of the Guru," ٠ 
came the prompt reply. WU. 
*You spoil him." ۱ aS 
*Vishwaratha cannot be Sess LC 
by anyone, great sage. He is won | 
derful. Some day he wil make  — 
his Gurus—you and me—immortal ٦ 
as the Gods," said Lopamudra with. E 
her irresistible smile. m 
Agastya was shocked by this | 
coupling of his name by Loner کت‎ 
dra with hers. E. 
“You and I?" he enquired sternly. E 
‘Yes. You and I are the makers — 
—the parents—of his mind and ME نج‎ 
rit" said Lopamudra and with that =) 
she turned to go. Then she stopped ٦ | 
and turning round faced Agastya, 3 
barring his way. E 
*Sage, may I ask you one ques- 
tion before I go?” Again there. y 
was mockery in her voice. = — hi 
«Yes. What is it?" quere. 2ھ‎ 4 
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. who are we to define their grace?" i 


ostya impatienty; ci See 
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“Yes, Forget your anger; give 
him back the place in your heart 
which is his,” she said somewhat 
impudently. 

“The cause of this trouble is 
Shambara's daughter. Tell him to 
give her up; then he will be as 
dear to me as ever he was." 

Agastya had decided not to enter 
into a discussion with this woman, 


but somehow he.could not help 
giving her a reply. 
“Best among sages, why is it 


that a woman is the cause of all 
woe?” asked Lopamudra with a 
mocking laugh. 

“You know well. You yourself 
may have been the cause of many 
woes to many people,” observed 
Agastya with a sneer. 

‘You are wrong, great sage,” said 
Lopamudra looking at him serious- 
ly. “I do not make anyone unhappy, 
for I live in no one's heart. I 

move like the wind, free; I pass 
` on my way unconcerned, and only 
leave withering hearts fresh and 
green.” 

“Shambara’s daughter is indif- 
ferent," said Agastya. 

“Yes, why not? Then ask her 
what she has to say about herself. 
She let her father die so that Vish- 
waratha might live, why should she 
be parted from him?” asked 
Lopamudra. 

Agastya suppressed his rising 
anger with -an effort. “An Arya 
can only wed an Arya, " he said. 
“Their children alone can offer 
libations to the Gods. Daughter of 
Bharadwaja, Vishwaratha is more 


| to me then my. son: مو‎ see 
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“Equals are born, not made” | 
said Lopamudra. - E 

"Have we not spoken long 
enough?” E 

“No, not yet. I have one thing © 
more to tell you. I had taken a © 
vow to accept love, never to seek ^ 
it. I have now decided to break ^ 
that vow. I am no longer content _ 
with accepting love, I want it; I E 
want to win it," and as Lopamudra ^ 
spoke, her voice was soft but vib- | 
rant with emotion. ES 

"Then, listen. All your efforts — 
wil be in vain," said Agastya © 
rudely. E 

"I have not been blind these two © 
months,” observed Lopamudra ۷ 
a note of triumph. “No, no, nol ~ 

"What can I say to a great sage ^ 
such as yourself?" said Agastya | 
with contempt. x 

Lopamudra's eyes were smiling 7 
irresistibly. “You will see when the | 
time comes, great sage," she said. : 
“I am leaving for my ashram tO _ 
morrow, but before I go, I haye | 
this prayer to offer to the Gods. | 
May they give you the strength of b. 
more tapas and to your heart more | 
Sweetness,” DM 
. Lopamudra left.  Agastya watch- 2 
ed her retreating figure like a mad j 
man, He was half inclined to g0 _ 
after her and smite her, but he ii 
knit his brow and by an effort re _ j 
gained self-possession, "Shameless; | 
he hissed. PRO رپ‎ 


[To be continued]. + 
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' “Why are you afraid. to speak to 
me? What have I done?” 
“Daughter of Bharadwaja, the 
whole world is dying to speak to 
you. Is that not enough?” asked 
Agastya. 
Lopamudra shook her hand. “No. 
The one person I wish to speak to 


does not want to be spoken to. 


Why do you dislike me?" 

Agastya looked at her with a 
frown. “I am afraid of you," he 
said slowly. 

“Are you afraid of losing your 
heart to me?" she asked with a 
defiant laugh and flashing eyes. 

"No. I am afraid of disappointing 
you," said Agastya curtly.. 

"Best of Sages, the fear is all 
“So far, 
wherever I have gone, men have 
‘given me their hearts; I have ac- 


" cepted them but never paid the 


price. Today, I am prepared to 
pay the price.. Will you not give 
me your heart? Why are you so 


. Agastya looked at her in stern 
displeasure. “You are bold, in- 
deed,” he said with withering 
contempt. : 

. When you encounter an equal, 
he is found to seem bold,” she re- 


` torted with a mocking smile. 


“How can I be your equal, 
daughter of Bharadwaja?" Agastya 
asked with feigned humility. 


mine,” she said quickly. 
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FLIGHT TO SOVIETS 








(Illustrated) 


By 
Dr. Satyanarayan Sinha 


Dr. S. Radhakrishnan in his Foreword to this Book says: 


“The interesting account which Shri Satyanarayan 
Sinha has given in this book on his travels and adventures - 
in the Soviet Union will help us to understand life and con- 
ditions in that part of the world. The Soviet system. is 
not static and it is perpetually undergoing changes. What. 
we say of it today many not be true of tomorrow: The 
increasing contacts of the Soviet Union with other regions 
of the world, I have no doubt, will bring about changes. 
in that system. We must all give up our ideas of j 
aggressive co-existence and adopt peaceful methods of J| — 
co-operation and co-education. I hope Shri Sinha's Book ۷ 
will be widely read." pu 
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which Ramanuja erected his edifice ٦ 
of Vishishtadvaita philosophy in 7 
the early years of the twelfth cen- =. 
tury. Cr 


Ramanuja's chief works are Ve- ~ 
dartha Samgraha, in which he at. © 
tacks the Advaitic interpretation of ٦ 
the Upanishads, his commentary mi 
on the Gita and his famous com- —— 
mentary on the Vedanta Sutras, ٠ 
called Shri Bhashya, in which he ~ 
develops-his philosophy. Though ٠ 
Shri Bhashya is an important work, _ 
which gives a philosophic basis to ` 
Vaishnavism, we should not forget _ 
that Ramanuja was not the first _ 
to give a theistic interpretation of — 
the Brahma-Sutras. Even before 3 
Sankara such an interpretation 28 
had been given by ام‎ 
Tamka and Dramida. —— me 


4 E. A 

Ramanuja's chief object was to d 19 
give a philosophic basis to Bhakti | o 
and to prove that Bhakti was the - 
central teaching not only of the ' 
Tamil Prabandha, but also of the - 
Prasthana-traya. He tried to’ be £ 
faithful to the spirit of the Brah- 
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spirit of the Alvars. From the for. . ? 
mer he derives the philosophy of 


the Absolute and from the latte 13 
his Thelsm. Thus > Ramianuja did P 


‘manical tradition as well as to the ~ 
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Survey of Hinduism—7 


Theistic Systems of the South | 


URING the thirteenth cen.‏ ج77 
$)tury, four important theistic‏ 
md systems of philosophy arose‏ 
in "the south, namely, the Vishish-‏ 
tadvaita system of Ramanuja, the‏ 
Dvaita system of Madhva, the‏ 
Shaivasiddhanta system of Mey-‏ 
kandar and the  Vira-Shaiva sys-‏ 
tem of Basava.‏ 


First comes the system of Rama- 
nuja in the twelfth century. The 
age of the Alvars had been suc- 
ceeded in Vaishnavism by the age 
of the Acharyas. The.Alvars were 
mystics and poets, whereas the 
_ Acharyas were scholars and think- 
ers. The aim of the latter was to 
reconcile the Vedanta with the Ta- 
mil Prabandha, to unite Bhakti 
with Karma and Jnana. The first 
of these Acharyas is Nathamuni, 
who introduced the Tamil Pra- 
bandha into public worship and 





— raised it to 'the rank of the Veda 


^in the eyes of the Vaishnavas. The 
next important Acharya is Yamu- 
-nacharya, the grandson of Natha- 
muni. He established the orthodoxy 
. of the Pancharatra school, refuted 
Sankara’s doctrine of Avidya, de- 
termined the nature of the indivi- 
-dual soul and advocated the doc- 
trine of Prapatti or self-surrender. 
Thus he laid the foundations on 
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purpose of realizing the soul’s rela- 
tion to Him. And moksha, which 


has perfected his bhakti, is the 
enjoyment of bliss with a superior 
body in the presence of God in Vai- _ 
kuntha. But easier than the path ~~ 
of Karma, Jnana and Bhakti, which ٦ 
is open only to the first three ~ 
castes, is the path of Prapatti or 
absolute self-surrender to God 
which is open to all and is also 
the quickest path. 


Thus Ramanuja was anxious, on ~ 
the one hand, to maintain all the f 
ancient restrictions of the higher — 
castes, and, on the other, to open ~~ 
the portals of the City of God even ٦ 
to the lowest castes.. He did all ~ 
that was possible in his day for 
the religious uplift of the lower _ 
classes. . He brought thousands of — 
them into the Vaishnava fold, gave | 
them a religious faith and made ٦ 
them adopt Vaishnava customs || 
and manners without in any way © 
violating the principles of the or =| 
thodox Brahmans. y 


Ramanuja died in 1137 A.D. and ` 1 p 
soon there was a schism among m 
his followers who could not main- E d 
tain the balance that he did bet 3 
ween the Sanskrit Veda and the 
Tamil Prabandha. To Ramanuja 4 
the philosophy .of Vedanta was teg E 


. comes only after death to one who 


The three form one living orga-. 


3 ` love, on the nature of God for the. School: 
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in his day what the Bhagavad Gita 
did in its day, but in a more sys- 
tematic manner. 
7 The pivot of his whole system is 
| the manner in which he conceives 
the relation between God and the 
world of matter and souls, He re- 
cognizes three ultimate realities— 
God, soul and matter, But the last 
°` two .are absolutely dependent on 
E the first. Their relation to Him is 
like the relation of the body to 
the Soul They are organically 
* connected with Him and are in- 
E separable from Him, as inseparable 
٣ as the attribute from the substance, 
`. as visheshana from  visheshya. 


-= nism. They are a complex whole, 
` an organic unity. Hence Rama- 
۲ mnuja's philosophy is called’ Vishi- 
` shta-advaita to differentiate it 
(from the Advaita of Sankara, ac- 
vc cording to which there -is only 


~ one simple ultimate Reality, 
= Brahman. 
The famous Upanishadie sen- 





` tence Tat-ivam-asi is interpreted 
by Ramanuja in the light of his 
>. Vishishta-advaita as meaning that 
—— God who is the Cause of the world 
~ (tat) is identical with God who is 
the In-dweller of the soul (tvam). 
—- Again, as Ramanuja’s is a system 
; of theism, Bhakti holds a higher 
~= place in it than Jnana. According 
to him Jnana-yoga is only medita- 
` tion on the nature of the soul for 
» the purpose of realizing that it is 
2 different from its physical sheath. 
» But Bhakti-yoga is a higher stage 
| of meditation, accompanied by 


3 





,* 
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from that of Ramanuja as well as 
from that of Sankara, though it 
has many points in common with 
that of Ramanuja, such as salva- 
tion through grace and the classi- 
fication of souls into nitya, mukta 


. Meykandar, the founder of the 
Shaivasiddhanta system of philoso- 
phy, likewise belonged to the early 
years of the thirteenth century and 7 
was therefore a contemporary of | 
Madhva. He is the author of 9 
twelve sutras in Tamil, to which 
he added some expository, notes. 
This work is known as Shiva-jnana- 
bodha. His disciple, Arulnandi) is 
the author of Shiva-jnana-siddhi, 
which, in the form of a commen- 
tary on his master’s sutras, gives 
a full statement of Shaivasiddhanta 
philosophy. Arulnandi’s disciple 
was Jnana-Sambandar, who, in his 
turn, became the guru of Umapati, 
who, in the fourteenth century, 
wrote many books, eight of which 
form part of the Shaiva-siddhanta 
canon. These four teachers are ہے‎ 
known.as the Sanatana ھ7٦‎ "d 
of the system. It is believed | 
some scholars. that the Tam 
Shaiva-siddhanta was influenced by 
Kashmir Shaivism. The tradition 
that Meykandar was taught direct a 
ly by a sage from Kailasa is §ald 
to point to this influence from the = 
north. ^ ND 


According to Shalvesiddhantal o 
the supreme reality is Shiva. EE à 2 
















five divine acts of creation, preser- _ 
yos and destruction of the ual Im 
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Next come the Dvaita system of 
Madhva and the Shaivasiddhanta 
system of Meykandar in the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury.  Madhvacharya was born 
in a village near Udipi in 
south Kanara about the end 
of the twelfth 
became a sannyasin when he was 
quite young and studied Sankara’s 
system. But he soon broke away 
from it and worked out his own 
system based on the Bhakti of the 
Bhagavada Purana. To elucidate 
his philosophy he wrote commen- 
taries on the Upanishads, the Bha- 
gavad-Gita and the Brahma-Sutras 
and an epitome of the Mahabharata 
and a gloss on the Bhagavata. His 
System is an unqualified dualism. 

He reads the great Upanishadic 
sentence Tat-tvam-asi as a-tattva- 
mast meaning ‘Thou art mot That. 


: He insists on what he calls the five 


great distinctions—that God is dis- 
tinct from the soul, that He is dis- 
tinet from matter, that individual 
souls are distinct from one another, 
that they are distinct from matter 
and that one form of matter is dis- 
tinct from another, According to 
him there are three eternal entities 
fundamentally different from one 
another—God, the soul and the 
world. Of these God is said to be 
Svatantra or independent reality 
and.the other two are Paratanira or 
dependent realities, The distinction 
between God and the world is ab- 


solute and unqualified. Madhva 


does not admit, like Ramanuja, 
that the world is. the body of God. 
Therefore his system 2 different 
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Shiva, and no other image, and © 
carry it with them always hung 


monotheistic 
sect. They are all strict vegeta. 
rians and total abstainers. E. 
Sankara's Advaita and Rama, k 
nuja's Vishishtadvaita, far from 4 
losing their prestige on account of. i; 
the rise of the Dvaita and Shaiva- 3 
siddhanta systems, were further 4 
strengthened in this period by the _ 
works of two great scholars who _ 
flourished in the fourteenth cen- 
tury—Madhava-Vidyaranya and Ve- ٦ 
danta Deshika. Madhava-Vidya-. - 
ranya and his brother Sayana, the 
great commentator on the Veda, % 
were two illustrious brothers, who " 
were the advisers of the founders | 
of the kingdom of Vijayanagar f 
Bukka I and Harihara II. Vidya: | 
ranya was also the head of the Srin- _ 
geri Math from 1377 to 1386 A.D. 4 
His Panchadasi is a classic of later | 
Advaita and his Sarvadarshana ۳ 
Samgraha is a brilliant account, ~ 
from the Advaita standpoint, of all 7 
the philosophical systems of his ٦ 
day. The books of Vidyaranya are | 
as indispensable to a student of = 
the Vedanta, as the commentaries ۳ 
of his brother Sayana are indis- mif 
pensable to a student of the Veda: | 
Vedanta Deshika ‘was. a great ii 
scholar, poet, dramatist, philoso: % 
pher and controversialist. Heti 
wrote more than a hundred books iE 
in Sanskrit and Tamil in’ defence ۳ 
of Vishishtadvaita and controvert ; CN 
ing the positions of Advaita. In | 
the history: of .Vaishnavism in df 
Southern India, Vedanta. Deshika is me | 


round their necks. They are thus 
a strictly puritan, 
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verse, and the obscuration and libe- 


ration of souls. Shiva acts through 


His Shakti, The universe which 
undergoes evolution for the benefit 
of souls is real and eternal. The 
world of matter and souls forms 


"the body of the Lord. Souls are in 


their nature infinite, eternal and 


. omniscient like God, but, being in 


‘bonds, they imagine themselves to 


| be finite, temporary and ignorant. 


To obtain salvation we must get 
rid of the bonds—viz, our past 
Karma, our false notion of a finite 
self and our subjection to matter. 
‘This can be done through a pres- 
cribed sadhana and the help of a 


- guru and, above all by the grace of 


Shiva. 
minate in Jnana, 


Discipline and grace cul- 
which is the 
‘Thus 


Another important off-shoot of 
Shaivism known as Vira-Shaivism 
had come into existence earlier in 
the middle of the twelfth century. 


. The founder was Basava, the prime 


minister of a king at Kalyan. 
Though he was a Brahman, he re- 
jected caste, denied the supremacy 
of Brahmans, condemned sacrifices 
and other -ceremonies and insisted 
on Bhakti and the worship of one 


"God—Shiva.. His followers are cal- 


led Vira Shaivas or stalwart. Shai- 


vas, because they worship Shiva 
— and Shiva only, and no other god or 
Es goddess.: - They. are also called Lin- 


gayats, because they worship the 
- which is the emblem of 


سے 


` supreme means of release. 
‘ Shaiva-siddhanta stands midway 

between Sankara’s Advaita and 
- Ramanuja’s Vishishtadvaita. 
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purpose of realizing the soul's rela. 
tion to Him. And moksha, which 
comes only after death to one who _ 
has perfected his bhakti, is the 

enjoyment of bliss with a superior | 
body in the presence of God in Vai- | 
kuntha. But easier than the path 7 
of Karma, Jnana and Bhakti, which © 
is open only to the first three ٢ 
castes, is the path of Prapatti or © 
absolute self-surrender to God ~ 
which is open to all and is also D 
the quickest path. PE. 


Thus Ramanuja was anxious, on 
the one hand, to maintain all the . 
ancient restrictions of the higher | 
castes, and, on the other, to open | 
the portals of the City of God even - | 
to the lowest castes.. He did all — 
that was possible in his day for | 
the religious uplift of the lower — 
classes. He brought thousands of — 
them into the Vaishnava fold, gave — 
them a religious faith and made | 
them adopt Vaishnava customs ٦ 
and manners without in any way i 
violating the principles of the or | 
thodox Brahmans. x 


Ramanuja died in 1187 A.D. andi 3 
soon there was a schism among | 
his followers who could not main: j 
tain the balance that he did bel | 
ween the Sanskrit Veda and tle 
Tamil Prabandha. To Ramanuja JE 
the philosophy .of Vedanta was thE | 
same as the philosophy of the Pra | 
bandha. But some of his followers i 
exalted the former and others theii 
The Sanskritists came _ tos 


latter. 
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in his day what the Bhagavad Gita 
did in its day, but in a more sys- 
tematic manner. 

The pivot of his whole system is 
the manner in which he conceives 
the relation between God and the 
world of matter and souls. He re- 
cognizes three ultimate realities— 
God, soul and matter, But the last 
two .are absolutely dependent on 
the first. Their relation to Him is 
like the relation of the body to 
the soul. They are organically 
connected with Him and are in- 
separable from Him, as insepar able 
as the attribute from the substance, 
as visheshana from  visheshya. 


The three form one living orga-. 
us nism. They are a complex whole, 


an organic unity. Hence Rama- 
nuja's philosophy is called Vishi- 
shta-advaita to differentiate it 
from the Advaita of Sankara, ac- 


| cording to which there -is only 


one simple ultimate Reality, 
"The famous Upanishadic sen- 
' tence Tat-tvam-asì is interpreted 


by Ramanuja in the light of his 


+ Vishishtaadvaita as meaning that 


God who is the Cause of the world 
(tat) is identical with God who is 


1 Brahman. 
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^. the In-dweller of the soul (tvam). 


— Again, as Ramanuja’s is a system 


of theism, Bhakti holds a higher 
place in it than Jnana. According 


5 to him J nana-yoga is only medita- 


—tion on the nature of the soul for 
the purpose of realizing that it is 
` different from its physical sheath. 
` But Bhakti-yoga is a higher stage 
accompanied by 





i? Ü : “of meditation, 
1 EN 0090 on the nature of God for the . 


His disciple, Arulnandi, is | 
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from.that of Ramanuja as well as 
from that of Sankara, though it 
has.many points in common with 
that of Ramanuja, such as salva- 
tion through grace and the classi 
fication of souls into nitya, mukta 


. and ۰+ 


. Meykandar, the founder of the 
shaivasiddhanta system of philoso- 
phy, likewise belonged to the early 
years of the thirteenth century and 
was therefore a contemporary of 
Madhva. He is the author of 
twelve sutras in Tamil, to which 

he added some expository, notes. ^ 
This work is known as Shiva-jnana- 
bodha. 
the author of Shiva-jnana-siddhi, 
which, in the form of a commen- 
tary on his master’s sutras, gives 
a full statement of Shaivasiddhanta 
philosophy.  Arulnandi's . disciple 
was Jnana-Sambandar, who, in -his 
turn, became the guru of Umapati, 
who, in the fourteenth century, 
wrote many books, eight of which 
form part of the Shaiva-siddhanta 
canon. These four teachers are 
known as the Sanatana Acharyas © 
of the system, It is believed by 
some scholars that the ‘Tamil 
Shaiva-siddhanta was influenced by 
Kashmir Shaivism. ‘The tradition 
that Meykandar was taught direct 


ly. by a sage from Kailasa is said ٦ 
to point to this influence from UC d (Cd 


north. ` 


According to Shaivasiddhanta 9 
the supreme reality is Shiva. His ٦ 
infinite love reveals itself in the mi 
five divine acts of creation, preser: ٣٦ 


yaon and destruction of the unis V d 
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Next come the Dvaita system of 
Madhva and the Shaivasiddhanta 
system of Meykandar in the begin- 


ning of the thirteenth. cen- 
tury. Madhvacharya was born 
in a village near Udipi in 
south Kanara about the end. 


of the twelfth century. He 
became a sannyasim when he was 
quite young and studied Sankara’s 
system. But he soon broke away 
from it and worked out his own 
system based on the Bhakti of the 
Bhagavada Purana. To elucidate 
his philosophy he wrote commen- 
taries on the Upanishads, the Bha- 
gavad-Gita and the Brahma-Sutras 
and an epitome of the Mahabharaia 
and a gloss on the Bhagavata. His 
system is an unqualified dualism. 
He reads the great Upanishadic 
sentence TJat-tvam-asi as a-tattva- 
masi meaning ‘Thou art not That.’ 


' He insists on what he calls the five 


great distinctions—that God is dis- 
tinct from the soul, that He is dis- 
tinct from matter, that individual 
souls are distinct from one another, 
that they are distinct from matter 
and that one form of matter is dis- 
tinct from another. According to 
him there are three eternal entities 
fundamentally different from one 
another—God, the soul and the 
world. Of these God is said to be 
Svatanira or independent reality 
and the other two are Paratantra or 
dependent realities. The distinction 
between God and the world is ab- 
solute and unqualified. Madhva 
does not admit, like Ramanuja, 
that the world is: the body of God. 


Therefore his system is | different | 
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Shiva, and no other image, and 3 
carry it with them always ER 
They are thus . 
monotheistic — 
sect. They are all strict vegeta E 
rians and total abstainers. 
Sankara's Advaita and Rama, | 
nuja's Vishishtadvaita, far from 3 j 
losing their prestige on account of ` 
the rise of the Dvaita and Shaiya. — 
siddhanta systems, were further, 
strengthened in this period by the © E | 
works of two great scholars who f 
flourished in the fourteenth cen- " 
tury—Madhava-Vidyaranya and Ve 
danta Deshika. Madhava-Vidya- | E. 
ranya and his brother Sayana, the _ 
great commentator on the Veda, : 
were two illustrious brothers, who - 
were the advisers of the: founded 3 | 
of the kingdom of Vijayanagar— E 
Bukka I and Harihara II. Vidya - A 
ranya was also the head of the Srin- - 
geri Math from 1377 to 1386 A.D. d | 
His Panchadasi is a classic of later ` 
Advaita and his Sarvada shana, 
Samgraha is a brilliant account, 
from the Advaita standpoint, of all, a | 
the philosophical systems of E 
day. The books of Vidyaranya are. 2 
as indispensable to a student of d 
the Vedanta, as the commentaries © 
of his brother Sayana are indis- 
pensable to a student of the Veda. i | 
Vedanta Deshika was, a great E: 
scholar, . poet, dramatist, - philoso: < 
and controversialist. — He e 
wrote more than a hundred books 
in Sanskrit and Tamil in defence. 
of Vishishtadvaita and c controvert p 
ing the positions of Advaita. 1 
the history- of © .Vaishnavism in 
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round their necks. 
a strictly puritan, 


-between Sankara’s Advaita and 


pher: 
E. vas, because they worship Shiva 
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verse, and the obscuration and libe- 
ration of souls. Shiva acts through 
- His Shakti, The universe which 
4 undergoes evolution for the benefit 
of souls is real and eternal. The 
world of matter and souls forms 
; the body of the Lord. Souls are in 
5 their nature infinite, eternal and 
Es 'omniscient like God, but, being in 
7 "bonds, they imagine themselves to 
` be finite, temporary and ignorant. 
"Tg obtain salvation we must get 
rid of the bonds—viz., our past 
‘Karma, our false notion of a finite 
self and our subjection to matter. 
This can be done through a pres- 
eribed sadhana and the help of a 
guru and, above all by the grace of 
4 - Shiva. Discipline and grace cul- 
E minate in Jnana, which is the 
^. supreme means of release. ` Thus 
` Shaiva-siddhanta stands midway 
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“Ramanuja: s Vishishtadvaita. 


` Another. important off-shoot of 
- Shaivism known as Vira-Shaivism 
E had come into existence earlier in 
E. . the middle of the twelfth century. 
| Lu "The founder was Basava, the prime 
E. minister of a king at Kalyan. 
E. | Though he was a Brahman, he re- 
~ jected caste, ‘denied the supremacy 
of Brahmans, condemned sacrifices 
v and other ceremonies and insisted 
j 7 E on Bhakti and the worship of one 
i ` God—Shiva. ۰ His followers are cal- 
led Vira Shaivas or stalwart Shai- 
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m - and Shiva. only, and no other god or 
Hn goddess.. . They are also called Lin- 
-* gayats, because they worship the 
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and was therefore opposed to giv- 
ing all the privileges of initiation 


to.the lower castes. 
ta was more important than the — [To be continued]: 
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SHRINE AT COLLEGE CAMPUS 


, 7 Sik M. Munshiji had sent the following message on the occasion 
of laying the foundation-stone of Mahadevji’s Temple, a report of 
which occurs on page 68 of this issue:— - 


“I am happy that the foundation-stone of the proposed temple at 
Nava-Gujarat is being laid by my friend, Sri Mahtab. Ah 


"For many years, the authorities of the Bhavan were thinking of 
having a shrine im the campus, not consisting of one temple but of 
several. For, one of its articles of faith is that knowledge should re- 
main undivorced from faith, and intellectual achievements from aesthe- 
tic, moral and spiritual values. ‘ 


“I hope the teachers and students not only of the Bhavan but of 
the Public School and other institutions as well as the Public will share 
the faith of the Bhavan in setting up the shrine. | l 


“This. temple, the first of the series, is being constructed partly 
out of the funds of a Trust which I created some years ago for installing 
the bana of Lord Shiva, which, for several generations, has been wor- 
shipped in my family. Since its inception, several members of my 
family and myself have humbly tried to serve the Bhavan; now, by. 
handing over this bana to the Bhavan, we are parting with what has " 
been our family’s most cherished possession for about a century and- || — 
. a-half. We do it in the confidence that it will serve to keep alive the ٦ 
faith and vision for which the Bhavan stands, viz. that acquisition: of B 
knowledge and character is only a. step forwards the fuller life in God, ا‎ 
-which the integration of the human personality involves, E 


next in importance only to Rama- Tamil Prabandha, that, for obtain- ٦ 
nuja. Unfortunately, by his time, ing salvation, it was necessary that 
there had arisen a great schism man should co-operate with God's. 
among Sri Vaishnavas, and Vedan- grace and that Karma was neces- 
ta Deshika became the recognized Sary in the exercise of Prapatti or 
leader of the Northern School (yg- Seltsurrender. The Northern — 
dagalai) as opposed to the South. SChool was in every way more con- 
ern School (Tengalai), The North. ScVvative than the Southern School 


ern School differed from the South- 
ern in holding that Sanskrit Vedan- 
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This temple is about four miles _ 
south-east of Kalyan and about _ 
a mile west of the Ambarnath % 
Station on the Central Railway ^ 
in the Thana District. This -an- | 
cient temple has become also a © 
place of picnic for the people © 
of Bombay. The temple consists ~ 
of a garbagriha. and a mandapa ES 
with three porches in the north, | 
south and west directions. The — 
garbagriha faces west. The tem: © 
ple is made up of two squares, ~ 
placed side by side. It has ء٦‎ 
corner domes and close-fitting ۷ 
tarless stones, and is carved | 
throughout, with half-sized human | 
figures, and with bands of tracery © 
and belts of miniature elephants. 7 
On the east is a richly carved ٦ 
ornamented tower and spire and = 
on the west of the spire is a Sabha 
Mandapa about 35 feet high, witha © 
domed central roof and three | 
porches. | n 


4 


The shikhara is in the northern i 
style with four vertical and orna: » 
mented bands. There are ten | 
standing pillars in the temple. © 
Four principal pillars in the centre? 
of the Mandapa are exquisitely _ 
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Immortal India—44 


AMBARNATH 


“In the Shaka Samvat 982 (1060 


A.D.) on Friday the 9th of the 


bright half of Shravan, the illus- 
trious king Mahamandaleshvara 
Mamvanirajadeva is flourishing... 
All these together near Ambanath 
temple constructed a temple of 
God of the most illustrious Maha- 
mandesvara Chitraraja in Patapalli 
restored by Bhagala". 


` [Inscription on the inside of the lin- 


tel over the north door of the Hall at 


- Ambarnath temple.] 


HE Ambarnath temple is sit- 


UEM T uated’ in the town: of Ambar- 


n nath near Kalyan; in the 


— Thana District. Ambarnath is a 
` factory town. The temple of God 
=- Siva. known "as Ambarnath or 
` Ambareshwar 
| ` here in about the middle of the 


was constructed 


iith century. It is situated on the 
left bank of a tributary:of the Val- 


.. dhan river and situated in a nice 


pretty valley. It is illustrative of 
the excellent and genuine Hindu 
architecture of the. 11th century. 


_Ambarnath is situated neither in 


the Deccan nor in Gujarat, but in 


_ Konkan which is the meeting place 
» of both and it has been rightly 
` observed that its architecture com- 
+ Pines the influences both of the 
~ north and the south. | | 
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| Temple of Ambarnath 
! : ٠ 
| images on the outer side of the has been found to measure 89'x732’, 
| temple are Saivaite images. There Near the temple on the south-west 
۱ is an image of Mahisha Mardini in side, is a small tank. The temple 


faces the west. Even though ap- 
parently the plan of the temple 
seems made up of two squares 


placed near each other diagonally, — E 


in reality it is found that the two 
squares touch side to side and the 
touching sides are narrowed down: 
It is surmised that the . original^ 


the iribanga dancing form. There 


is also an image of Kamadeva with | 


eight hands (many of them being 
broken). An image of Hanuman 
is shown carrying a mountain on 
his head. 

In the centre of the floor of the 
shrine is a self-made or 064 
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| Inga of Lord Siva, about 2'4" in shrine was on the same level as ٦ 

۶ girth and rising about 4" above the the hall, but the fall of the shi Tii 

| level of the floor. It is worshipped khara crushed down through its aa : 
4 as the Ambareshwar Mahadev. On floor and destroyed it. The Siva TE 
^ the Maha Shivratri day, in the linga is of a natural rock, and Cou- ES 
f month of Magha, a fair is‘held and sin compares it with the celebrated e 
۱ pilgrims from Kalyan and Bombay Jyotirlinga of Omkara at Mandhata ٦ 
| visit the shrine. on the Narmada in the Central tm 
- The original enclosure around .Provinces. The pillars exhibit a — 9 
i the temple measures about . 150' variety, those.in the centre being i 
1. from east to west and, 105’ from: particularly richly carved. “The ai 

1 "north to south. The temple itself. ceiling panels are considered to be | M E 
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that year but that it was construct. ~ 
ed for the first time in 1060 A.D. © 
Mamvani or Mummuni referred to ^ 
in the inscription, was one of the ^ 
Shilahara Mahamandaleshvaras ots 
the northern Konkan. 

The Shilaharas were the locali 
overlords of the Konkan. During 
the 8th and 9th centuries they paid 
obeisance to the Rashtrakutas of _ 
Malkhet. Thereafter the Shila-- 
hara rulers were under the over- 
lordship of Gujarat, Cou- 
sins notes that the capital of the 
Shilahara Mahamandaleshvaras of. 
northern Konkan was at Puri, 
which was possibly situated on the - 
Salsette island near the Kondivte. 
caves and 5 or 6 miles south of Kan- 
heri caves, where in spite of the 
clearances and appropriations of 
the, Portuguese and the Mohama-. 
dans before them, there are still a _ 
few remains of the Hindu period ~ 
both above and below the ground. 
The family of the Shilaharas had _ 
three branches; one ruling over | 
north Konkan, the other over | 
the south Konkan and the third ٦ 
over the district of Karad and _ 
Kolhapur. The’ Shilahara princes 
of north Konkan, were first the: : 3 
vassals of Rashtrakutas and then | 
of Chalukyas. These Shilaharas - si 
carried the suvarna garudadwaja. | 
It: is also found on their copper- = 
plate-grants. Shilahara princes =i 
trace their origin from Vidyadhara ~ 
Jimutavahana who went to the ex- | E 
tent of offering his own life im | 
order to rescue a Naga chief چو‎ 25 
006. y 
. In the Sanskrit drama of. Su. i 
Harsha, called Naganand, this © 
legend of -Ji 'muiayahana rescuing: it 
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A panel of exquisite figures 


some of the best works of the 11th 


century. The outer walls or 
Mandovara have various figure 
panels. The temple is surround- 


ed by a court-yard containing smal- 
ler building now in ruins, Half 
of the tower of the temple has fal- 
len. In front of the west entrance, 


:: which was the main entrance, 


there was a Nandin but now the 


aa original Nandin has gone: 
"t There is an inscription 


inside 
.the lintel of the north door. It 
says that in the Saka Samvat 982 
the temple of Sri 
Ambarnath was built or rebuilt 
during the reign of the illustrious 


xs Mahamandaleshvara Mamvaniraja- 


deva at a time when several other 
ministers mentioned in the inscrip- 
Some scho- 
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ICU lars take the view after reading the 


Was 


It is also believed 





~ inscription that the temple 
T built in 860 A.D., "while the more 
— accepted view is that it was built 
`` jin 1060 A.D. 
>, that the temple was not rebuilt in 


of Chalukyas of northern: Gujarat x 
also differs from that of Ambar- ~ | 
nath. Two of the Malva temples, ~] 
one of Siddanath at Nemavar and 3 | 











Un, have been compared with the = 
Ambarnath temple. So also the d 
Kajuraho temple of Kandarya Ma- 
hadeva. Dr. Sankalia concludes 
that the Siddanath temple at Ne-- 
mavar, about a century older than a 
the temple of Ambarnath’. miekt 
have been an immediate source Of 
inspiration to the Shilaharas and | 
the Yadavas, whose temples had. 
survived at Ambarnath in Konkan _ 
and at Sinnar, Balsane and other E 
places in the Deccan. ; 
This temple of the 11th century _ 
is one of the earliest temples in _ 
which are fused prominent features ٦ 
of the temple architecture of dif ٦ 
ferent parts of India. The Shi — i 
khara is curvilinear and is of the Î 
northern type. There are numer . 
ous images exquisitely sculptured. 4 2 
The shrine is star-shaped. AMONG i 
the sculptures there are ` certain - 
masterpieces like the figures of fe * 
Mahisha Mardini, Gajaha Murti of = 
Lord Shiva, Durga, Kamadeva, _ E P 
Mohini and a few others. On the - 
north. side of the principal niche ^ 
there is an image of Maha Kali, ii 
while below her, in the basement pe 
niche is an image of Brahma with x 
The cen- 
tral niche on the south side has 
Siva in his Tandava pose. E. 
Thus the Ambarnath temple: has 
been rightly described as a ts 
and -superb example of the Spis g 
hara Lu of North; Me d a 


‘the other of Nilakantheshwara at - 


-his wife upon his knee. 
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the Naga chief is dramatised. That 
drama also enunciates and  eulo- 
gises the Buddhist doctrine of 
Ahimsa. In one of the Kanheri 
cave inscriptions of the Shilaharas 
dated 842 A.D., there is'a record 
of a grant to the Buddhist com- 
munity. 

Regarding the capital of the Shi- 
laharas of north Konkan, Cousins 
mentions several possible sites like 
Thana, Kalyan, Supara, Chaul, 
Mangalapuri, in the Salsette island, 
Rajapuri in the old Janjira. State 
and Gharapuri in the Elephanta is- 
land. Rejecting all of them, he 
prefers the site which is in the mid- 
dle of the Salsette island. It is 
about a mile north of the  Marol 
village and is bounded by the Sal- 
sette hills on the north, having 
Kondivte caves. It has been ob- 
served that in this place there are 
some vestiges of a Hindu temple 
of the 14th and 15th centuries. 
Cousins suggests that this site was 
almost wiped clean by the Portu- 
guese who found in the ruins of 
the old temples abundant material 
with which to erect their numerous 
churches and convents, which 
themselves in turn are now in ruins 
or have disappeared altogether. 

The architecture of this temple 
is not a development of the Dravi- 
dian style, nor is it completely 
Chalukyan. Dr. Sankalia has ob- 
served that it is a harmonious 
blending of the fashions prevalent 
to its north and those already exist- 
ing in the country. - He has dis- 


‘tinguished the Ambarnath temple 


from the Chalukyan type at Aihole. 





"The Shikhara form of the emele. 
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lity preferring to suffer rather : 
than to fight against this violence. 3 
I am speaking of the Chinese ٦ 
people, but not about the Govern- _ 
ment. This tranquillity and mi 
patience of the great and powerful | 
Chinese people elicited only and in- | 
creasingly insolent aggression from | 
Europeans, as is always the case i 
with coarsely selfish people living | 
merely an animal life as were the = 
Europeans who had dealings with | 
China. The trial which the Chi — 
nese have undergone and are nqw — 
undergoing is a great and heavy — 
one, but precisely now is it im; 3 
portant that the Chinese people | 
should not lose patience, or alter — 
their attitude towards violence, so = 
as not to deprive themselves of all i 
the vast results which must fol 
low the enduring of violence with 7آ‎ 
out returning evil for evil. o 


Only *he that endureth to ‘the | x 
end the same shall be saved" is- 3 
said in the' Christian law, and. I 
think that it is an indubitable" 


it hard to accept. Abstinence from 
returning evil for evil and non | 
participation in: evil is the surest pee 
meats not only- of salvation but of. A 
victory over: those. ‘who o comm 21 


Chinese Gentleman 1 


"truth, although one which men find f 


(a Tnagnanimous and wise’ jtratquipg 230 fp 
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Tolstoy Correspondence 





Ku-H ا‎ 


, Sir 3 
RECEIVED your books and 
have read them with great inte- 
rest, especially the “Papers 
from a Viceroy’s YAMEN.” 


The life of the Chinese people 
has always interested me in the 
highest degree, and I have endea- 
Jvoured to become acquainted with 


"what was accessible.in the life of 
the Chinese, especially with the 


Chinese wisdom, the books of Con- 
-fucius, Mentze, Laotze, and com- 
| mentaries upon them. I ‘have 
also read about Chinese Buddhism 
and books by Europeans upon 
Latterly, moreover, since 


Huropeans—amongst the others 
and to a great extent by Russians— 
the general disposition of the 
` Chinese people has interested and 
oes: yet interest me. 


` The Chinese people, whilst suf- 
_ fering so much from the immoral 
and’ coarsely egoistic avarice and 


n^ 0 
* cruelty of the European’ nations, ` 


-has until, lately, answered all the 
„ Violence committed against it with 


- China. 
— those atrocities which have been 
~ perpetrated upon the Chinese hy 
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dissension ruining the robbers 
themselves. Such is the case with 
dogs, se also.it is with men who 
have descended to the level of 
animals. ess 


* 


Therefore it is that I now fear 
and grieve, hear and see in your 


book the manifestation in China of | 


the spirit of strife, of the desire to 
forcibly resist the atrocities com- 
mitted by the European nations. 
Were .this to be the case, were 
the Chinese people - 0 
lose patience and arming them- 
selves according to the methods 
of Europeans, to ‘expel © from 
their midst all the European 
robbers—which task they could 
easily accomplish with their intel- 
ligence, 
and above all by reason of' their 
great. numbers—it would be dread- 
ful. Dreadful not in: the sense in 


which this was understood by one ^ 


of the coarsest and most benighted 
representatives of Western Europe 
—the German Emperor—not in 
the sense that China would become 
dangerous to Europe, but in the 
sense that China would cease to be 
the mainstay of your true practi- 
cal national wisdom consisting in 
living - that peaceful agricultural 
life which is natural to all rational 


men, and to which these nations © 
who have abandoned this life are ~ 
bound sooner or later consciously | 


to return. ^ ٦ 
l . 


x 


I think that in our time a. 
great, revulsion is taking place in. 





Count Leo Tolstoy 


. The Chinese could see a striking 
confirmation of the truth of this 
law after their surrender of Port 
Arthur -to Russia. The greatest 
efforts to defend Port Arthur by 
arms against the Japanese and the 
Russian would not have produced 
such ruinous consequences for 
Russia and Japan as those mate- 
rial and moral evils, which the sur- 
render of Port Arthur to the for- 
mer brought on Russia and Japan. 
The same will inevitably be the 
case. with. Wéelhai-Wei' and the 
Kiao-chau, surrendered by China 
to England and Germany... s 

The success of some robbers eli- 
cits the envy of others and the 


| prize seized becomes an: object of 
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subdued: the small number of rul- 
ers and great number of ruled, _ 
especially when the ways. of com- n 
munication were very primitive, 
merely produced the result of _ 
bringing a small portion of the — 
population into subjection to the, 4 
violence of the rulers, whereas the; 
majority could live a peaceful life 
without coming into direct touch . 
with the oppressors. 'Thus it was 
in the whole world, and so until 
quite latterly did it continue " 
amongst the Eastern nations as 
well, and especially in the vast land . 
of China. | s 
But such a situation could not. - 
and cannot continue, for two rea- : 
sons: first because coercive power — 
through its very nature of conti- " 
nually; becoming more depraved, - 
and secondly because the subjugat | 
ed people,: ‘becoming: more and - 
more enlightened, see with. in- 
creasing clearness the evil of their 
submission to power. The effect 
of this is further increased by tech: - 
nical improvements in the means _ 
of communication; roads, the posi, : 
telegraph, telephones, owing- tO 3 
which the rulers manifest their in- < 
fluence in places where it would ` 
not otherwise have reached; and in : 
the oppressed also inter-associating | 2 
ever more closely, understand 
clearer and clearer the disadvan: و‎ 


[ 


And the disadvantages in course. 
of time become so heavy that the. 
subdued feel impelled to alter in 
some way or another their relatiot n 
to 00 | : DU. zd 
"i BÀ be continual 


whe te Bees 


From the most ancient times it 


. tages of their position- 


coL uld not do much harm to the — 


٠ 
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the life.of humanity, and that in 
this revulsion China, at the head 
of the Eastern nations, must. play 
a grand part. 

Methinks the vocation of the 
Eastern  Nations—China, Persia, 
Turkey, India, Russia and perhaps 
Japan, if she is not yet completely 
enmeshed in the net of depraved 
: European civilisation—consists- in 
— indicating to all nations that true 
2 way towards freedom to which, as 
— . you say in your book, there is in 
— — the: Chinese language no other 
٣٢ word than Tao,—the Way, ie. an 
E activity in conformity with the 
— eternal and fundamental law of 
-human life. 

Freedom according to the teach- 
= mg of Jesus is realised in this same 
— way. “And ye shall know the 
1 i: truth- and the truth shall make you 
— free” is said in that teaching. Aud 
Me İt is this freedom, which Western 
B Nations ,have almost irrevocably 
] -= lost, that the Eastern Nations are 
Á. - methinks called to realise. 

"ue . My idea is this: 

































—' has been the case that out of the 
+ midst of peaceful and laborious 
~ people there arose savage men who 
preferred violence to labour and 
| these savage and idle men attack- 
E b ‘ed and compelled the peaceful ones 
____ to work for them. So it has been 
— both in the West and in the East 

2» amongst all nations who lived the 


E p life, and so it continued for 


ES ages and continues yet. But in 
f - olden times when conquerors seiz- 
7 ed- -vast populated spaces they 
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Cheap concessional return tickets are issued for I, 
II and III classesf}from April 1, 1956 at one and 


two single journey fares for the road portion where 
. ever leviable from all stations on the Central & 
Western Railways to Pathankot (for Kashmir), 
Simla, Solan, Dharampore (Punjab), Dchra Dun, 
Kathgodam (for Naini Tal), Darjccling, Kurscong, 
Shillong, Abu Road (for Mount Abu), Ootaca- 
mund, Coonoor, Kodaikanal Read, Kodaikanal 
Out-Agency, Kolagiri Out-Agency and Pipariya 





* distance between the stations is 150 miles or more. 
& Tickeis will be issued till 
October 31, 1956. 


Tickets are valid for‏ سل٭ا 
three months.‏ 


%& Break of journey allowed 
on the return trip only. 


x Ful particulars available 
at all stations 3 
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their knowledge even to their own 
To de- 
velop this art Government help is 
essential. But in India such help 
had been lacking. Hence the art ٠ 
of water-divining has remained. 
dormant. 


In a predominantly agricultural _ 
country like India, where nine- 
tenth of the cultivated area is de- | 
pendent upon the vagaries of mon- 
soon and only one-tenth of the cul- 
tivable land is irrigated by wells, 
water-divining constitutes an es- X 
sential art by which the country’s. | 
agricultural wealth can be aug: — 
mented. The challenge of increas: ٦ 
ed population of India can only m 
be met by the increase in her irri _ E 
gated area. One acre of rain-fed — 
bajra crop can feed only one adult = a 
per annum whereas one acre of ۱ 
irrigated wheat can feed five adults: 
per annum. In India what we 
need is more dams and more wells. " 


add’ four acres pr irrigated land w 


it is butte possible to di- E. : 


sons much less to others. 


— useful art has remained completely 


“By sinking one well yielding one A 
thousand gallons per hour we can 3 4 


adults.. 
Si -vine wells which have the ٦ R 
ES men a would: not care to 7 with: iP: mum cuir to 21 20, 000. Er 


E east. مو‎ 
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WATER-DIVINING 


Sursinhji S. Jadeja 


T] ATER-DIVINING is one of 
\*,’4 the ancient arts of India. 
¥ ¥ Existence of thousands of 
STE in regions of deficit rainfall 
` testifies to its importance in the de- 
velopment of rural economy of 
— India. Every well we see in any 
`` village area was once divined by 
^7— an -unknown  water-diviner; but 
-owing to general illiteracy. in the 
| country there are no written re- 
— cords of water-divining. One won- 
"ders why such an important and 





TOME SR $t 
Pax qum NN yt, 


حدم am p^‏ 
t3‏ و 
ہت ہے 


i رس‎ in India. 


» "The answer to this question 
ê: came to me accidentally when 1 
۲۲" met an illiterate shepherd who was 
JA ^ a first class water-diviner. When I 
asked him to divine a well in a 
particular field he. flatly refused 
and on much, persuasion gave me 
his reason and said, “Sinking a 
3 - well on mother earth is as sinful 
as striking a nail on the breast of 
one’s own mother and extract milk 
a 1 "thereby; by divining a well he 
© indirectly helps the sinker of the 
p n well in *perpetrating that heinous 
' Obsessed with such beliefs 
bout. water-divining , such. gifted 
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purusha (72 inches) will be found 
a white-skinned frog and at little 
lower depth a layer of yellowish 
clay will be struck and still lower | 
a layer of flattened rock; below this 
layer of flattened rock will be 
struck copious supply of water. 


By sinking a well at a distance of 
3 haths on the South of Jambul 
tree copious supply of water will be 
struck at a depth of 4 The 
direction of water will be from the 
East. First a layer of clay smel- 
ling like iron will be struck, a lit 
tle lower a layer of yellowish clay 
below which at the-depth of 1 puru- 
Sha. there will be copious supply of 
water. 7 

If there is an ant-hill resided by 


snake on the East of a Jambul tree 
then at the distance. of 3 haths on 


the South of that. ant-hill sweet | i 


water will be obtained at 2 purusha 
depth. On top at 1/2 purusha depth - 
a layer of pigeon-coloured rock will. 
be struck underneath which there 


. will be a lager of green-coloured 


clay soon followed, by copious sup- 
ply of water. | BS 

Such observational data is given i 
by Varaha Mihira in the chapter i 


on water-divining. Most of his ob- © E 
servations pertain to trees like Tad, ٦ 


Cocoanut, Kadam, Mahuda, Behda, 5 


Bor, Nagod, Umro, Khijado ête. So ii 
in the observational method one X 
has to look for’ certain kinds of AG 


trees and also the ant-hills. 


` Over and above these there are : E 
which | water- ۷ 
diviners look for, such as described 3 3 $ 


other indications 


below. 


TET ‘Ae We 


~ 
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lons of water per hour; so the 
scope for water-divining in India 
is immense. 


During monsoon when it rains 
one inch 22,000 gallons of water fall 
on one acre of land. Of this amount 
a third is lost in the sea, another 
third evaporates through leaves of 
vegetation and the rest seeps into 
the soil. So on every inch of rain- 
fall on one acre of ground 7,000 to 
8,000 gallons of water go  under- 
ground where it remains in motion 
in underground water veins exact- 
ly in the same fashion as blood 
runs through the veins in our 
body. By water-divining this un- 
derground water is tapped 6 
made .available for irrigated crops. 
Normally water is everywhere in 
the earth but by water-divining it 
is possible to divine water of 
known quantity, quality and at a 
certain depth. 


Earliest records of water-divining 
in India come from the great as- 
'tronomer Varaha Mihira, once a 
minister of King Bhoja who ruled 
at Dhar (Malwa) about 1500 years 
ago. In his book Brihat-Sanhi- 
ta, Varaha Mihira devotes one 
chapter to water-divining. Of the 
8, three typical verses are translat- 
ed below:—. 


. A- well may be sunk at a dis- 
tance of 3 haths (one,hath equal 


to 1-1/2 feet), on the west of a cane 


treei where copious supply of water 
will be met at 1-1/2 purusha depth. 
bone purusha equal to 120 inches). 

he direction of water will be from 
the West. At the depth of 4/2 
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of observing Kas line is from E 
air-plane; looking at a field when | 
crop is in a ripening stage, a grea, | 
Ugh 


‘that field; this is an indication qr 


water vein . passing below thy 
green band. A well may be sunk 
anywhere on that green band and 
a copious supply of water may be 
obtained. | 


We have seen that in the obser 
vational method the water-diviner 
looks for certain kinds of tres, 
ant-hills and the nature of Kas 
line. But this method has a great 
drawback; it is more or less "hi 


and miss" method; one cannot call 


it a precise method; many a timê 
is right bu 
sometimes he goes wrong. A cil 
tivator wants a well in his fell 
where there are no trees, no ant 
hills and no Kas line; how are We 
to find water for him? Here water 


divining by Dowsing comes to oll 


help. Water-divining by Dowsilé 
is widely practised: in England: 
America, Australia and New Ze 
land. This will be described 
a later article. E 







band is observed passing thro 


the water-diviner 


BUDDHA NUMBER E 

: Next issue of "Bhavan's Journal" dated 20th M 1956 | 
wil be our Special Buddha Number—a Saipan | 
یں سیت‎ of S8 pages with special features, articles gn 
دسج‎ out Eo و‎ in the selling price 
f - news-dgent or direct wih uis in advance with the near?" ‘| 
| BHARATIYA VIDYA BHAVAN, 

Chowpatty, Bombay. 7. 
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During mid-winter while roaming 
in a country at night one comes 
across warm pockets where hot 
air oozes out from below the earth. 
This is a sure indication of very 
strong water-current running be- 
low and close to the ground level. 
A. copious supply of water is likely 
to be met if a well is sunk there. 

Ant-hills are of two types (a) 
wet and (b) dry. Wet ant-hills 
are those which are overgrown 


"with green grass or green shrubs. 


"Where there are no trees then one 
has to observe a line of wet ant- 
hills at more or less regular inter- 
vals in a field; this gives an indi- 
cation of water vein running below 
that line. 


$ Where there are no ant-hills 
water-diviners look for the Kas 
(disintegrated rock) line; Kas is of 


- "two types—male and female. Kas 
of brownish colour are male and 
_ ‘waterless and Kas of whitish co- 


lour are female and yield ample 
supply of water. Outcrops of Kas 
are generally observed in the ra- 


"vines and nullas. The best method 
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kuntala's physical 
youthful vivacity. $ 

Just then a bee, as if mistaking 
her face for a lotus in full bloom, 
had the audacity to sting it. In great ` 
pain she started crying, “Is there 
no one here who can rid me of this 
pest?" | 

Thereupon one of the maids Em 
ed her to appeal.to King Dushyan- 
ta, the lord of the realm. 


Dushyanta who all this, time was 
in hiding, felt it was the proper oc- 
casion for him to come out. So 
he appeared, claiming, “How dare. 
any wicked thing touch the sweet - 


form and her 


hermitage-girls when I am here ٠٦ 
to protect the innocent and quell ue B 


the ill-behaved?" He 
When Dushyanta and Sakuntala ~ 


met face to face they fell in love ٠٦ 
All four then | 


with each other. 
sat in the cool shade of a spread: 


ing tree. The king plied.the a 3 


with questions about the hermitage - 
and its inmates, - Soon he learnt _ 


from the ‘maids all..about Sakun 5 5 


tala—her parents, Sage Vishwa“ ie 


mitra and the celestial Menaka, of ix 2 


Sage Kanva’s great and kind act of 


bringing her up, ‘etc. mc | 


` But as the party broke: "Up; ars 
huge-cry rent the: alr, e for کچ‎ 
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j <| USHYANTA .was king of the 
|Puru race. .One day, while 
a] he.was on a hunting expedi- 
tion near the river Malini enjoy- 
ing the swift gliding of his chariot, 
he perceived a stag which he fol- 
lowed in hot pursuit. Soon man 
and beast approached the hermi- 
tage of which Sage Kanva was the 
Kulapati, 


But before the king could kill his: 
quarry, some inmiates of the ash- 
ram prevailed upon him 0 6 
the animal. To this the king.agreed 
out of respect for the sage. They: 
blessed him and requested him to 
enter the hermitage: © 


Proceeding’ cautiously lest he 
should cause any annoyance to the 
inmates, the king saw in the dis- 
tance three maidens, tending the 
tender creepers’ and watering the 
garden plants and young trees. 





These were Sakuntala, Sage Kan- 


va's foster-daughter, and‘ her two 
maids, Priyamvada and “Anusuya. 
Instinctively the king felt drawn to- 
. wards Sakuntala's ' extraordinary 
beauty. Led on by curiosity, he 
‘remained hidden amid the thick 
foliage but within ear-shot range 
of them. He overheard their con? 
perdon, whith centred round Sa- 
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of observing Kas line is from an 
air-plane; looking at a field when - X 
crop is in a ripening stage, a green ~ 
band is observed passing through 1 
that field; this is an indication of | 
water vein . passing below that _ 
green band. A well may be sunk | 
anywhere on that green band and | 
a copious supply of water may be _ 
obtained. 3 


We have seen that in the obser- _ 
vational method the water-diviner _ 
looks for certain kinds of trees, _ 
ant-hills and the nature of Kas | 
line. But this method has a great — 
drawback; it is more or less-“hit | 
and miss” method; one cannot call ~ 
it a precise method; many a time - 
water-diviner is right but ٦ 
sometimes he goes wrong. A cul - 
tivator wants a well in his field 3 
where there are no trees, no ant- 
hills and no Kas line; how are we 
to find water for him? Here water 
divining by Dowsing comes to QUT - 
help. Water-divining by Dowsing — 
is widely practised’ in England, - 
America, Australia and New Zea- 
land. This will be described in 
a later article. ۱ 
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. Next issue of "Bhavan's Journal" dated 20th May 1956. 
wil be our Special Buddha Number—a bumper issue- 
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During mid-winter while roaming 
in a country at night one comes 
across warm pockets where hot 
air oozes out from below the earth. 
This is a sure indication of very 


i strong water-current running be- 
1 low and close to the ground level. 
2 A copious supply of water is likely 
= to be met if a well is sunk there. 
—- Ant-hills are of two types (a) 


wet and (b) dry. Wet ant-hills 
are those which are overgrown 
with green grass or green shrubs. 
Where there are no trees then one 
` has to observe a line of wet ant- 
hills at more or less regular. inter- 
vals in a field; this gives an indi- 
cation of water vein running below 
pr that line. 


where there are no ant-hills 
LE "water-diviners look for the Kas 

(disintegrated rock) line; Kas is of 
_ “two types—male and female. Kas 
E. ot. “brownish colour are male and 
ab waterless and Kas of whitish co- 
fi ur ^ Jour are female and yield ample 
~ supply of water. Outcrops of Kas 
are generally observed in the ra- 
` Vines and ات‎ The best method 
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kuntala's physical 
youthful vivacity. 
Just then a bee, as if mistaking 
her face for a lotus in full bloom, 
had the audacity to sting it. In great —— 
pain she started crying, “Is there ~~ 
no one here who can rid me of du EB A 


form and her _ 


pest?" e d 
Thereupon one of the maids ask- - 9 
ed her to appeal-to King Dushyan- _ 
ta, the lord of the realm. ES. 

Dushyanta who all this time was "٦ 4 
in hiding, felt it was the proper OC ۳ 
casion for him to come out, So | 
he appeared, claiming, “How dare ` 
any wicked thing touch the sweet - 
hermitage-girls when I am here  — 
to protect the innocent and quell ٦ 
the ill-behaved?" 

When Dushyanta and Sakuntala E 
met face to face they fell in love ٦ 
with each other. All four then  — 
sat in the cool shade of a spread- ~ 
ing tree. The king plied.the girls - 
with questions about the hermitage _ 
and its inmates. Soon he learnt - 
from the ‘maids all..about Sakun- 
tala—her parents, Sage Vishwa- ^ 
mitra and the celestial Menaka, of _ L. 
Sage Kanva's great and kind act ot 
bringing her up, etc. = = - m : 

- But as the party broke up; ‘a’ bi 
huge: ey rent thé: En do for. 
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SAKUNTALA 'OF KALIDASA 


~| USHYANTA .was king of the 

|| j| Puru race. .One day, while 
یٹ‎ he.was on a hunting expedi- 
tion near the river Malini enjoy- 
ing the swift gliding of his chariot, 
he perceived a stag. which he fol- 
lowed in hot pursuit. Soon man 
and beast àpproached the  hermi- 
tage of which Sage Kanva was the 
Kulapati, 





But before the king could kill his: 


quarry, some inmates of the ash- 
ram prevailed upon him to spare 
the animal. To this the king.agreed 
out of respect for the sage. They: 
blessed him and requested him to 
enter the hermitage: ' 


Proceeding cautiously lest he 
should cause any annoyance to the 
inmates, the king saw in the dis- 
tance three maidens, tending the 
tender cr eepers and watering the 
- garden plants ‘and young trees. 
These were Sakuntala, Sage Kan- 
va's foster-daughter, and her two 
maids, Priyamvada and ‘Anusuya: 
Instinctively the king felt drawn to- 
wards 8858 ' extraordinary 
beauty. Led on by euriosity, he 
remained hidden amid the thick 
foliage but within ear-shot range 
of them. He overheard their con-’ 
versation, which centred round Sa- 


pA 
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Then one day the king, putting | | 
his ring on Sakuntala's finger as- ; 
sured her that he would come! 
back again a few days later to take _ 
her with him to his place. With _ 
ج‎ heavy heart but impelled by his 
sense of duty as a king, he left © 
for his country. Poor Sakuntala 
was disconsolate. She could not 
take her mind off Dushyanta, the 
object of her constant adoration. , 
As ill-luck would have it, in this 
her unbearable condition who 
should come there, but Sage Dur- _ 
vasa, that famed ascetic of quick 









and sharp temper! Sakuntala, her | 
thoughts on Dushyanta, was guilty ` 
of want of respect and hospitality — 
to the sage. His ire was quickly 
roused and he pronounced a ter- 
rible curse that the person upon 
whom she had been doting with | 
such single-minded devotion, would; _ 
forget her completely. Thereupon 
Sakuntala’s maids-fell at his feet; | 
and with a profuse apology the 
sage was induced to modify the | 
curse so as to make, her lovers ^ 
forgetfulness last till such time ~ 
that he should see a memento Of 7 
their love. | B 
In the meantime, Sage Kanya m 
who had gone on a pilgrimage to > 
the sacred Soma Tirtha, returned i 
home. A celestial voice then told | 
him of Sakuntala’s Gandharva mar © 
riage with Dushyanta and her subs 
sequent pregnancy. The sage W85 
very pleased, and choosing an aus: 7 
picious occasion he sent Sakuntala 
with her aunt, under escort of {WO | 






















of his disciples, Sharngarava a 
Sharadwata, to her rightful placer 
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the king's help in ridding the ash- 
ram of the bees and at the same 
time the wild forest-beasts filled 
the air with their full-throated yells 
and grunts. 

The king whose feelings of love 
had just begun to stir was think- 
ing of a pretext under which to re- 
enter the hermitage. To his great 
relief two hermit boys appeared 
just then, entreating the king to 
prolong his stay there so that the 
Yagna which was being performed 


-in the Kulapati’s absence. might 
pass off without any obstruction: 


from the demons. The king gladly 
accepted this request for help and 
the demons too made themselves 
scarce. He abandoned the hunt 
and sent away his large retinue. 
The love-lorn king was restless. 
Pacing up and down the garden, 
he came across a bower where Sa- 
kuntala in a similar predicament 
was seeking the aid of wet leaves 


-~ to cool her passion. He overheard 


Sakuntala’s maids asking her to 
write a love letter to Dushyanta 
and a little later, the whole letter 
being read out. The king then 
duly presented himself before 
them, expressing his great joy at 
meeting his love. It was then that 
one of the maids exacted a promise 
from the king that the son:to be 
born to him and Sakuntala must 
be made the heir-apparent. Later 
both the maids withdrew, leaving 
the young lovers together. In this 
pleasant manner the king spent a 
few days in Sakuntala's sweet com- 


"pany till they were married in the 
"traditional Gandharva fashion. | 
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a boy he started playing with 
tigers and lions and gave ample 
evidence of his great physical pro- 
Wess. : 

In the meantime a fisherman 
happened to catch a fish which 
when cut up yielded Sakuntala's 
lost ring! That property being vest- 
ed in the king, the fisherman sur- 
rendered to the king. The king 
saw the ring and its effect was 
electric. He recollected instantly 
all his earlier associations with Sa- 
kuntala, This realisation struck 
him down with remorse and pain. 
He grew emaciated, weak in body 
and mind. 


Meanwhile, Indra, the king of 
the gods, sent his charioteer Matali, 
to Dushyánta seeking his aid in 
putting down the demons who 
were giving him trouble. While in 
the Deva-Loka in pursuance of the _ 
mission, Dushyanta beheld a boy 
of extraordinary physical prowess 
playing with a lion without any 
Soon the boy and 
the stranger were playing together, 
Seeing this, someone went to Sa- 
kuntala and told her about the 
stranger playing with her child. 
Sakuntala came on the scene, and 
as soon as Dushyanta saw her, he 
remembered everything and ex- 


pressed to her his profound apolo- ~ 


gies for all that had taken place; 
Together they went to Sage Mari- 
chis hermitage. The sage blessed 


them and told Sakuntala that the _ | 
king's forgetfulness was entirely 9 


due to. Sage. Durvasa's curse. 


Afterwards they left for Hastina- || 


.trace of fear. 


But as Sakuntala was De- 
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ie. her husband's home. Kalidasa 
describes Sakuntala's parting scene 
with great feeling and tenderness. 


While on their way  Sakuntala 
took a bath in the Chakra Tirtha 
and while doing so, she accidentally 
let her ring slip off. Ringless, she 
and the other escorts reached the 
king's place; the king received 
them with open arms and gave 
them a great welcome but when 
he was reminded about Sakuntala's 
marriage to him, he expressed? sur- 
prise and would not believe a word 
of the story, being under Sage-Dur- 
vasa's curse, An exchange of hot 
words and show of frayed tempers 
took place between the king and 
Sharngarava on the one hand and 
between the erstwhile lovers on the 
other. The king avowed he would 
not take any woman for a mistress 
for his love of the world, whatever 
her beauty. Somaratha, the king's 
high-priest, then intervened with 
the suggestion that he might be 
allowed to keep the pregnant Sa- 
kuntala in his custody till such 
time that a child was born to her. 
The king on his part agreed to ac- 


‘cept the child which if it 8, 


male one, should answer to such 
characteristics, both physieal and 
mental, as become a true royal 
Scion. 
ing.escorted to the priest's house, 
the celestial nymph Menaka, her 
mother, took her away. to her 
heavenly abode. Here Sakuntala 
lived till she was delivered of a 


: male child, who was cast in the 


true Kshatriya mould. While still 
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pura and lived there happily ever dens, the accidental loss of the 1 
after. : ring, the fish devouring it and the © 

The story is from the Mahabha- fisherman's miraculous recovery of | 

rata. But Kalidasa effects a few it, and Sage Durvasa's curse, are _ 

deft changes in the original so as some of the more notable and bold ~ 

to accord with popular imagination. innovations Kalidasa has effected _ 

: The natural entry of the king into with such telling effect in his’ re — 
| Sage Kanva's hermitage, tlie intro- telling of this . otherwise prosaic | 
: ` duction of Sakuntala’s two mai- story. o 
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lems. It magically eases the dirt 
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an election for a post in the Oxford 
Union: dat s 

In a sense Bandaranaike is an 
iconoclast by temperament: Born 
to Christian faith, he changed to 
Buddhism in 1931 at the time of 
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gave Ceylon a measure of Inde- 
pendence, A short time after that, ۰٦ 
he gave up wearing suits and ٣ 
started donning his country's | 

national dress—the Jong Shirt, 
dholi and scarf. To-day he would —— 
be a shock to his father, Sir Solo- ےء‎ 
mon, who was closely connected mm 
with all the British Governors ~~ 
since 1901 as their official adviser. ۷٦ 
In fact, the word Ridgeway in the ma 
juniors name was given him by a m] 
Governor who stood godfather to ~ 

him. Eo 

After an early education in | 
Ceylon, Bandaranaike in 1919'went ~ 
to Christ Church College, Oxford, — 
where he specialised in classics. — 
He was something of a success — 


$* 


Society. He is 


taken a leading part in debates of — 


speeches — Sas 
SWORD, derived from his -initialsi : 
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m HEN Sir John Kotelawala 
li timed the General Election 
E of his country for last 
month, little did he dream of the 
catastrophe that awaited him. In- 
deed all the capitals of the world 
were taken by surprise by the re- 
sults; for it was no easy guess to 
anticipate that a party which had 
been in power for twenty-five years 
should fall overboard so irretriev- 
ably: The man who caused this 
avalanche is 58 year old Solomon 





West Ridgeway Dias Bandaranaike 


(pronounced  Bahn-dra-nikah), a 
wealthy Oxford graduate, ex-law- 
yer and ex-Minister. ; 


By the strange irony of fate 


. Bandaranaike who was a college 


mate of Sir Anthony Eden, at 
Christ College in the early twen- 
ties, finds himself (judging from 
his party manifesto and other re 
cent statements) in a camp not 
^ very much liked by Sir Anthony. 


Perhaps the spirit of the present. 


time could account for this pheno- 
menon; for it is very likely, that if 


the spirit of pre-war days prevail- 
ed, they would still 6 bed-fellows. 


Incidentally Bandaranaike was also 
a contemporary of Malcolm Mac- 
Donald, British High Commis’ 
Sioner in India, whom he | beat at 
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ministration must have been a 5 
surprise even for him, as he really . 
could not have expected such an. E 
overwhelming victory. UE 


Bandaranaike's success should - 
primarily be attributed to the pro- - 
gramme of his party which, in es- 
sentials, lines up with India's poli- 
cy particularly in its approaçh to. 5 
From his” ! 
recent utterances he would appear. 3 
to favour complete severance from | 
Britain even to the extent of as m 
ing Britain to vacate her air-bases 
on the island. He wants to nae 
Ceylon the Switzerland of Asiz 
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Ju ur s i ed 
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ES Council and has been a Parliamen- 


. international problems. 


At home, Bandaranaike, who des- 
cribes himself as a democrat c 
Socialist wants to solve: the ect orio: 


But this 
E ‘landslide caused in the dd 
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fd : Mr, Bandaranaike 


se ` He became a barrister but soon 
gave up practice and chose politics 





f He was Colombo Municipal 
A ` Councillor, President of the Ceylon 
OE - National Congress and later in 
. 1981, he finally entered the State 


tarian ever since. He had been 
minister in various cabinets for 
— nearly two decades. In 1951 he 
-. . Jeft the then ruling United National 
_ Party and crossed the finor to be- 
— come the leader of the Opposition. 
E Im the same year he founded the 
"Shri Lanka Freedom Party which 
has grown into the present Maha- 
jana Eksath Peramuna. 
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critics, however, have coined this | 
refrain: | 
I do not love you, Banda, dear 
Because you change from year to 
year! E. 
The new Prime Minister js mar- .— 
ried and has one son and two ٢ 
daughters. He used to like tennis — 
and hunting, but now his pre 4 
occupation is with politics. He is — 4] 
a lover of dogs and several exhi- <٣ 
bits from his kennel have won. ٠× 
prizes. 
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mic problems of unemployment, 
irrigation and public services in 
a socialistic way most suitable for 
his country. a 


Mr. Bandaranaike is a fragile 
looking man with mild, academic 
features. Cartoonists portray him 
as characteristically smoking his. 
pipe. He is known as a fine ora- 
tor. Despite his wealth he has 
convinced the poor people of the 
island that he is their friend. His 


























Sri SANKARA JAYANTI 


Ji. H. Jagadgurit' Sri San- 
karacharua, Kanchi, desires 
that on Sri Sankara Jayant 
Day (14-5756), Dhara Bhajana 
uf Jaya Jaya Sankara and 
Hara Hara Sankara should be 
performed for one hour from 
11 A.M. to 12 Noon in. all San- 
kara Jayanti celebrations and 
in private houses of Acharya 
Baktas. RN 

The Dhara Nama Bha janu 
party should split into two 
groups, one repealing Jaya 
Java Sankara” and the other 
“Hara Hara Sankara. = At 

` vakshata  prasaca 4 
D sen! to the Dhara Bhajana 
party, if. informed m time, 10 
the Manager, ٦ Sankara- 
charua Mutt, Kencheepuraut 
٦ ٠ 
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memoration of his father; not out P "E 
of brick and mortar but out of | 2 






HARAT VARSHA, as early © 
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| as 5000 years back, had a 
mj highly civilised community 
of which we have some definite 
clues through  archaeology. At 
that stage, iron was very much 
used in our country. 





Skipping over several centuries 
in history, and coming to the pe- 
riod 300 years before the birth of 
Christ, we find great monarchs. 
reigning over prosperous king- 
doms, The Greek Emperor, 
Alexander the Great, on hearing 
India’s glory marched towards 
India through the Northwestern 
pass. He no doubt won a battle 


against Porus but then the king of ° 


the Punjab won over the heart of 
Alexander. Porus presented Alex- 
ander with swords and other wea- 
pons of war made of Indian steel! 
This fact has been particularly re- 
corded by history. 


It is no mean tribute to our art 
of iron and steel making of those 
early days, that the Greek Empe- 
ror accepted steel rather than 
gold. 


Iron was used for a variety of :` 


purposes in those days. Even Bud- 


dhist monks had their, begging . 


bowls made of iron. As if.to 


crown these efforts there stands e 


majestically even today a monu- 
ment to the glory of the art of iron 
making in this country. In 415 
A.D. Kumara. Gupta who ruled 
Delhi erected a monument in com- 


solid iron. "Twenty-three feet in 


"~, 
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Iron | 


The پیل‎ who is a Lec- 


+ turer in the Indian Institute 


of Science, Bangalore, sur- 
veys in this article, the 
efforts of man in segregating 
/ 


`° iron from nature's bosom. 
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The Iron Pillar 


back, the secret of this pillar stand- 
ing rustless was unravelled by 
some experiments conducted by 
English research workers. For 
iron to rust, it needs moisture in 
the atmosphere. The climate of 


Delhi is dry and there is no corro- 7 


sive atmosphere. It has been: 
affirmed that lack of moisture and 
corrosive agents in the atmosphere © 
has been mainly responsible for 
keeping this iron pillar free from 


SS س‎ 


height and about a foot and a half 
in diameter, it is a solid pillar of 
iron. This iron pillar has stood 
the onslaughts of time and the 
elements and is ee supreme 
0 1 e Kutub Minar. 

gum ee knowledge that 
iron rusts very quickly but this 
iron pillar has stood the test of 
time for nearly 1500 years. There 
is none who has seen it but, has 
not admired it. About two years 
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surprised to know that iron is also 
present in the sun and the Mars. 


Iron is an element—a simple en- 
tity. Gold and silver are elements 
too but they are present on the 
earth's crust as native metals. But 
not so is iron. Iron has combined 
with the oxygen of the air and has 
become a compound. Perhaps you 
might have seen ochre. It is one 
such compound. A red sand-ike 
substance this is called 
tite". This name is derived from 
a Greek word meaning “red.” 


There is another stone which is 
a bit blackish. It has got the 
wonderful property of magnetism 
and is called lodestone  'This too 
contains iron and is called magne- 
tite. If magnetite is suspended in 
water, it wil show North-South 
direction. This  lodestone was 
used by ancient mariners in their 
efforts to conquer the waves. The 
two stones are found as huge 


mountains in many parts of the _ 


world. They are the basis for iron 
making. 


Though there are red and yellow © 


earths containing iron, they are not 
used in iron-making. However, 
they are used to decorate the in: 
terior and exterior of houses and 
temples. 


frescoes and sketches such as we 
see in Ajanta and Ellora. Iron cani 


also. be present in a substance = 
which is bright as bronze. . It is^ 
easy to mistake it for gold and 
hence it is aptly ‘described. as mi 
, “Fool's Gold”. This is a compound 
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rust. But that apart, foreign scien- 
tists have admired the technique 
of making this wrought; iron pillar 
in those distant days. They have 
admitted that such a miraculous 
achievement could have been pos- 
sible in England or any other 
European country, perhaps about 
100 years ago only. But in the 
Bharat of antiquity, they have 
produced iron, given it shape and 
have built up a craft, 
subsequently the craft spread 
from father to son traditionally. 
Embellishments by way of engrav- 
ing on spears and swords were 
done particularly in Rajaputana 
and in Tanjore down South. In 
the village community, the black- 
smith received special recognition 


sand recompense by way of land- 


gifts. However, after such a glo- 
rious start, we relapsed into deep 
slumber while other countries of 
the world moved at a fast pace. 
_ There was the industrial revolu- 
tion in Europe that ushered in 
mechanisation and machines 
‘changed the pattern of life.’ West- 
ern Society advanced rapidly and 
it occupies an enviable position 
today. No doubt we had been in 
‘slumber but we have just awoken 
to our duties. Like a roused lion 
stepping out of its lair with a 
frightening roar, we are out again 
‘on. our road to progress. 


v 
"~ 


,۰ It is necessary to know how and 
"where iron exists in nature. Iron 


‘Is present in the seas; it is there 


in the mountains. You will be 
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become ice at a low temperature 
and it will become steam at a high 
temperature. Iron too can be 
made to flow as water with the ap- 
plication of enormous heat. It can 
also be made into a gas at a still 
higher temperature. Such an iron 
fire is present in the Sun and the 

stars. ۱ 


Iron sometimes get liberated 
through.. shooting stars, meteors, 
and begins its downward journey 
to solid earth. It glows as it is 
hot, and it gets cooled when it 
pierces the solid earth, and solidi- 
fies into meteoric iron. Such cases _ 
have been reported from different: 
parts of the world but one cannot 
embark on iron trade with this 
sporadic occurrence. — 


The making of iron requires 
‘enormous quantities of iron ore. 
In our country, we have good re- 
sources Of iron in Bihar, Orissa; 
"Madhya Pradesh and other parts. 
One such iron ore-mountain is sit- 
uated near Salam in South India. 
It is these which are the very | 
basis of the industry. But it is no i 


a use having iron ores alone. Coal - 
is required to heat-the furnace and 


smelt the.iron. If not coal, at. 


least charcoal is necessary. Then, m 


we require limestone. It is only 
the happy location of all these 
essential commodities in close pro- 


ximity that will render the loca- CET 


tion of iron industry possible. 
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of iron and sulphur. Such com- 
pound can be used for the extrac- 
tion of sulphur. These stones are 
there in all parts of the world. 
Generally, all the rocks and soils 
of the world contain at least a 
small trace of iron in them. It is 
Nature's magic. 


While huge mountains rise high 
up to the skies, there are also huge 
mountains under the surface of the 
oceans. It is believed that in this 
underwater treasure enormous 
quantities of iron are present but, 
of course, it is difficult to extract 
that iron. There is iron in the 
ether, in the sun and the stars. 


In Mars, competent authorities 
state, there are huge mountains of 
red iron oxides. Even a small 
Government building, which used 
to be tinted red, would appear dis- 
tinct from a distance. How much 
more prominent will a mountain 
be with all its redness intensified! 
It is said that in the early stages of 


birth and consolidation of Mars the - 


iron which was present there 
avidly absorbed all the oxygen in 
the atmosphere and became one 
huge mass of rust. 


In the case of Sun, however, the 
tale is different. The sun gives 
heat to the world and it is the 
generator of all warmth. At the 
extremely high temperature pre- 
vailing in the sun, everything Js 
just one mass of hot gases. I 
common knowledge that water will 
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of gems that lay scattered around. 
Tantraloka on alighting filled his 
pockets with valuable gems before 


seating himself once more on the =} 


back of the roc. 


The rocs continued their aerial 
journey and in a comparatively 
short time touched down on the 
island of Mallikpur where they 
left Tantraloka. Before parting, 
they gave him one of their fea- 
*When you have 
finished your business here and de- 
sire to return, think of us and fumi- 
gate this feather with incense and- 
we will come to carry you back. 
Good-bye.” 


Tantraloka trudged on to the: 
mainland and caught sight of the” 
city itself. He dressed himself as 
a trader from foreign lands and — 


made his way to the street where © 





thers and said, 
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MYSTERY OF MISSING DAUGHTER 


| the morning and walked out 
j to where: his steed was graz- 
ing. He rode along for a few 
furlongs ‘and reached a small vil- 
lage. He met a villager into 
whose care he entrusted the steed 
till he should return from: a long 
journey and he paid enough money 
for this service." This done, he re- 
turned to the abode of the rocs. 
Soon the parent rocs were busy 
preparing for their trans-oceanic 
flight. Bidding adieu to their 


ANTRALOKA got up early in 


—— young ones, they came to Tantra- 


loka and asked him to .get ready. 
When -he came out prepared for 
the flight, the male roc asked him 


to jump on its back and cling' 


tightly to its neck. He did. so and 
the birds took off. 


1 As they journeyed the birds des- e 
cribed to: Tantraloka the land- 
scape below, the oceans they were 
crossing and what each was 
famous for. 


One of the oceans, the birds ex- 
plained, was famous for nine kinds 
of. gems which it contained in 
abundance. . On hearing this, Tan- 
‘traloka expressed his desire to land 
' somewhere so that he could ease 
himself. The birds agreed and 
Janded on one of the many heaps 














Bhairava endeared ` 
himself to them all by calling them - 


The best masons were call; E 
ed and in a short time, a palace 
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few gems to defray my expenses. ' 
My name is Bhairava.” 


Navakoti was greatly impressed 
by the young man’s bearing and 
his pedigree and so he requested 
him, “I am most obliged to you for 
the details. Kindly be my guest 
during your stay in this city and 
accept my hospitality.” 


Bhairava readily agreed to the : 


proposal and taking up his wares, 


repaired to the house of Nayakoti. _ 
On reaching home, Navakoti in- 


troduced him to the members of 
his family. 


by appropriate epithets denoting 
relationship like uncle, aunt, cou- 
sin, etc. The merchant's daughter 
Rukmini too took to him fondly. 


In this manner Bhairava spent a - 
‘in the household of i 


few days 
Navakoti. 
One day when they were alone, 


Bhairava addressed Navakoti thus: 
“Uncle, I have been sufficiently 


long under your hospitable roof l à 


and I do not want to put you to 
further inconvenience. I have 
therefore decided to build a house 
for myself to stay by you and bring 
my wife too to live here for some 
time. When the time comes for 
us to leave, we would like to pre- 
sent the house to you. You should 
not object to my proposal.” 


‘The old man, calculating as he 
was, readily agreed and offered the 
land adjoining his mansion free of 


rent. . 


‘MAY’ 6, 6 


jewellers plied their trade, “At a 
-crowded spot, he spread out his 


wares, the rare gems -he had 
brought from the ocean, and start- 
ed selling them. s 


The jewellers of Mallikpur saw 
the gems offered for sale by Tan- 
traloka; and were greatly struck by 
their quality so they flocked to buy 
from him.  ' They ‘bought lakhs 
and lakhs worth of gems, 

At  Mallikpur lived Navakoti 


Narayana a man who: was far-fam- 
ed for his wealth. He was the 


‘richest merchant in the city and 


owned a seven-storied. mansion 


.fitted with all manners of conveni- 


ences, He had a daughter Ruk- 
mini by name, who was as beauti- 
ful as.she was accomplished in the 


t fine arts of music and dancing. 


She was of marriageable age. . 
This business baron heard of 


‘the foreign merchant and the fabul- 


ous gems he was offering for sale. 
Being the leading merchant: of the 
city, his curiosity was aroused and 


so he‘came to the spot where Tan- | 


traloka was selling his'gems. AS 
soon: as -he arrived, all the other 


merchants bowed to him and stood 
-aside respectfully. 


When he set 
eyes on Tantraloka’s gems, he 
Was greatly fascinated by them and. 
So, sitting down by the side of Tan- 
traloka, asked him, “Where do you 


hail from, sir?” 


Tantraloka replied, “I come from 
My father is a dealer 


i 


| Mandakini. 
in jewellery and I stopped here on 
. my way round the world, taking a 
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thoroughly mistaken me. I have 
not come here for myself. Listen 
to me first. As you know, I come 
from Mandakini where reigns a 
king. He has a son by name Ma- 
danmohan. The minister of that 
State has a son of the name Tan- 


.traloka That is me. Madanmohan 


and I are fast friends. Once 
when we were out hunting, we 


„happened to enter a temple in 


which an exquisite statue of a girl 


attracted our attention. My friend, 


the Prince, fell head over ears in 
love with that statue and started 
asking it, ‘Give me the flower you 
hold,’ ‘Give me the flower you hold,’ 
not realizing that it was but & 
` With 
all my powers, I was unable to cure 
him of his passion. So I decided 


to find out the real girl after whom; 
'the statue was made. 


With great 
difficulty did I find out, through 
the sculptor who had made the sta- 


.tue and I established that you were 
the model" and he explained the 
circumstance of.:her fallen nail. 


piece and the roc couple. ~Ruk- 
mini agreed that she did lose the 
nail-cutting on that particular day: 


Bhairava said finally, “And now. 
you know the purpose for which; I 
You must come with | 


came here. 
me so that I can carry you to where 
my friend is still waiting for us 


‘and without us, he is sure to end i 


his life forcibly.” 
Rukmini heaved a long sigh 


"which was not altogether E $ 
sant and which indicated ‘heny 
“acceptance. 


‘statue made out of stone. 
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equal in beauty to the old mer- 
chant’s was constructed by its side. 


In so doing Bhairava took a cou- 
ple of masons into his confidence 
and after paying them handsome- 
ly, got a tunnel dug connecting his 
house with the ladies’ apartment 
of Navakoti’s. This was done un- 
der cover of night with great 
secrecy. 


Bhairava furnished his palace 
adequately and lived there, taking 
his meals elsewhere. One night, 
he opened the gate of the tunnel 
and walked along the well-built 
passage holding a torch in his 
hand. He reached the other end 
which opened on the sleeping- 
room of Rukmini, the merchant’s 
beautiful daughter. . Without 
making -the slightest noise, he en- 
tered her room where she was fast 
asleep like a queen on her comfort- 
able bed. 

Making sure that no one was 
awake, he prodded the sleeping 
Rukmini with a stick and she 
woke up with a start. But as 
soon as she saw it was Bhairava 
before her, she was not sorry for 
Smiling approv- 
ingly, she asked him, “How did you 
manage to get in here?” 


Bhairava explained to her about 
the tunnel along which he had 
come. 


As they were conversing in 
whispers, the expression on the 
face of Rukmini was not lost on 
Bhairava in the dull red light of 
the torch hé bore. So he told 


*Rukmini, I think you have 


- the disturbance. 


` her: 
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At midday, BHairava again step- 
ped into Navakoti’s, when he 
found the Navakoti family giving 
the finishing touch to their dress. 
Within five minutes they followed 
him. 

“Where is Rukmini, uncle?” ask- 


ed Bhairava seeing that she was 
not with them. 


` «Oh, she is not well, laid up with 


headache, stomachache and what 
not. We tried our best to per- 
suade her to come with us if only 
to meet your wife, and not par- 
take of anything, But she would 
not, and she is lying down with a 
bandage round her head.” 


“T am so sorry and disappointed,” 
replied Bhairava. 


“Don’t worry, we shall bring her 
another day,” replied Navakoti. 


Bhairava conducted his guests 
along the well-carpeted corridors 
showing them some of his rare ac 
quisitions—furniture, art-pieces, 
curios, etc. The merchant and 
his wife were obviously delighted 
by everything they were shown: 


They entered the dining hall. 
Bhairava called -his wife and said; 
‘Dear, come here, your uncle and 
aunt have come to see and bless 
you. Come and offer your obeis- 
ance before them." 


In the dull light of the oil-lamps 
that shone from decorative arches; 
the silhouette of a young woman 
emerged which was covered in res- 
pectful purdha and prostrated be- 
fore them. ۱ : 
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The two of them then walked 
back along the tunnel to Bhaira- 
va's residence where they talked 
a long time about their plans for 
making good their escape and came 
to certain tentative conclusions. 
Bhairava then led the merchant's 
daughter back to her room and re- 
turned to his own room after lock- 
ing the gates of the tunnel 
securely. 


It was about eight in the morn- 
ing when Bhairava emerged from 
his house and entered that of his 
neighbour Navakoti. 'The latter 
on seeing him enter, welcomed him 
profusely and conducted him into 
the drawing-room where -they sat 
on an exquisitely carved joola 
which started swinging gently. 


Said Bhairava, “Uncle, my wife 
has come home this morning and 
I want you, aunt and your daugh- 
ter to dine with us today.” 


“Flo, ho!” exclaimed the old mer- 
chant with boisterous laughter, 
mischief twinkling in his experi- 
enced eyes, and said, “Of course, 
of course. Here comes your aunt, 
tell her yourself!” in a subdued 
tone as though he was not sure of 
her answer, 


Bowing gracefully. to. the mer- 
chant’s wife, Bhairava repeated the 


request which was accepted to the.. 


great relief of the old man. 
At Bhairava’s ‘kitchen, vessels 


*clanged and the hearth was extre- 
‘mely alive, and a number of at- 


tendants flitted along the corridors. 
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But I will - 
have .the satisfaction that I have 


On reaching home, Navakoti " 
closed the door behind him and 
literally ran to his daughter's apart- 
ment and he found her fast asleep 
on her bed, 


The merchants wife also went 


inside the room and sniffed all over _ 
but there was no — 


their daughter, 
trace of the attar. She returned 
and told her husband: “No; we 
have been foolish; there is no 
trace of attar. I have checked up. 
It cannot be our daughter." 


"With their suspicion thus clear- ^ 


ed, the merchant settled down com- 
fortably to his daily routine of his 
afternoon—sleep. 


A couple of weeks later Bhairava. 


came to the house of Navakoti and 
said: “Uncle, I and my wife are 
returning to our native place to- 
day. You have been very kind- 
to us and I do not know how I am 
going to repay you. 


given over this mansion and all. 
that it contains in part return of © 


As Bhairaya and his graceful. d | 1 
wife walked in front, the merchant © 
‘followed them for : 


your kindness. I have come her 
to bid’ you’ good-bye.” 


Navakoti’s eyes became misty | 


with tears. He protested “We shall 7 
come with you to bid you good- 
bye. 7 


and his wife 
quite -a mile when Bhairava said? 
"Now, uncle, you must stop here: 
Please bless us,” and addressing die 
girt he. salid “My dear, pay your 


| (Continued on page 96). 


he 
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As she stood up to receive their 
blessing, the merchant couple were 
struck with the resemblance of the 
girl before them in size and height 
to their own Rukmini and looked 
at each other meaningfully. The 
girl retreated clanging her bangles. 


Dishes were laid and the guests 
took their seats. As Bhairava's wife 
was coming and going while serv- 
ing the food, the illusion of the 
merchant and his wife that thé girl 
was very like their daughter in- 
creased. At one stage, Bhairava 
also appeared to have gone inside, 
when, Navakoti asked his wife. 
“My dear, this girl looks like our 
Rukmini. What shall we do?" 


“] also feel there is something 
peculiar about this business. You 
have got that attar with you? 
When she comes out next, sprinkle 


: it on her sari and let us check up 


on our return home," replied the 
merchant's wife, Bhairava had re- 
turned by then. 


When the girl came with the 
next dish, Navakoti sprinkled the 
attar without being noticed. Din- 
ner over, Bhairava offered pan 
supari to his guests who appeared 
to be in rather a hurry to return 
home. 


Bhairava offered his guests the 
customary thanks and asking them 
to wait for a few minutes, 
brought a bundle of some rich pre- 
sents for both of them and their 
daughter which he himself carried 
and walking with them delivered 


at tnei door. 
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-action in the action.” His material 


which covers. a wide range of in- 
formation from news-reports to 
diplomatic records and high circle 
reminiscences, besides the trea- 


sured diaries and notes of Gandhiji | 


himself, is presented to the reader. 


_ The chastening effect of the war 
on British Conservatism of the die- 


hard type, the intervention of Pre- 


sident Roosevelt with - Mr. Chur- ^ 


chill on behalf of Indian National- 
ism during their high-policy meet- 


ings, and the self-reliance inculcat- Î 


ed by Gandhiji at home which 
reached a climax ‘earlier in the 
“Quit India” movement begun in 
1942, led to developments of which 


the visit of the Cabinet Mission, © 


the negotiations with the Muslim 
League and the formation of the 
first ‘National Government were 
the stages where we see Gandhiji 
at his best. 
lively narration throughout, imper- 
ceptibly leaving in the readers” 


mind a full-length picture of ~ E 


Gandhiji. 


Sec. 4 of Ch. 15 stands out, as an 
epitome of Gandhiji's religion in a 


distilled form. A chapter on Brak: | E 
macharya, in which at the +٦ 
77 Gandhiji was bent on experi- i 


ment; is added, and the pilgrimage 


of Gandhiji among the distressed __ 


~ »4 





MAHATMA GANDHI—THE LAST 
PHASE, Vol. I, By Pyarelal. Pub- 
lished by the Navajivan Publish- 
ing House, Ahmedabad. Royal 
Octavo, pp. XXX--750. Price 
Rs. 20/-. | 


The book renders an account of 
the activities of Gandhiji from his 
release from imprisonment in May 
1944 to May 1947, when Lord 
Mountbatten took up the reins of 
the Indian Government. The most 
striking events of these three 
years mark the final phase in the 
political deliverance of India and 
are full of interest because of the 
part played by Gandhiji and the 
energy, sacrifice, political acumen 
displayed by him and above all the 
unflinching devotion to the funda- 
mental principles he cherished. 
The book is honoured by a ten- 
page introduction by Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad. 


“A great man in the midst of 
troubles is a sight for the Gods to 
see,” says Seneca and it is no small 
privilege to be led behind the 


> scenes by the author of these 


pages. 


Shri Pyarelal is a familiar figure 
as a writer and camp-follower of 
Gandhiji as well as an accredited 


exponent of his philosophy of “in- 
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sentation of 35 selected Asanas of 
the Hatha-Yoga system, each with; 
its mode, and its effect on the phy- 
sical system. Dr. C. P. Rama- 
swamy Iyer has written a brief 
foreword, in which he observes 
that the practice of these Asanas, 
is an opportunity for those whose 
professions bar them from strenu- 
ous physical work or other forms. 
of exercise. A model chart display- 
ing the Asanas, a practice .time- 
table, and a collection of. Sruti. 
Smriti and Tantric texts on the 


efficacy of the system of Yoga in 


all its aspects, are added. To as- 


‘pirants the book is bound to be of: 


help and day-to-day guidance. 
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areas of Noakhali and Bihar to heal 
the wounds left during the com- 
-munal orgies following the “Direct 
Action” move of the Muslim Lea- 
gue, is set out in full detail.  Art- 
istically produced, the book con: 
tains several excellent photographs. 


"Part II of the book will be eager- 
ly looked forward to. 


A GUIDE: TO YOGASANAS. By 
Yogiraj Bira. Published by Yoga 
Kendra, Palghat. pp. 134, Price 
Rs. 2/-. 


The author imparts personal in’ 


struction in the Asanas at his “Ken- 
_ Gra,” and provides a simple pre- 


MYSTERY OF THE MISSING DAUGHTER —Concld. 


could be found. Navakoti was in- 


formed and he. too ran about the | 


house hysterically and sent word = 
to neighbouring houses for news 
of their daughter. They met with © 
no success. 


When they were making these | 
frantic efforts to'trace : 
one of the maids brought a letter. 


addressed. to Navakoti as having | 


been :found on: Rukmini's bed; 3 


which the merchant tore open and f 


read; “Oh, my daughter, Oh, Ruk- 
mini" were the only words that 
escaped his lips before he fell down 
in a faint. 


[To be continued] ۰ 


obeisance to your uncle and aunt 
- and: get their blessing.” As she did 
SO, the party as. a whole felt as 
though a part of their body was 
leaving. The parting was a sad one. 


- Till their figures became blurred 
‘In the distance the merchant and 


it - his wife stood there looking after 


them and then returned home. The 
‘merchant’s wife went in search of 
her daughter to tell her of the part- 
ing scene, but Rukmini was not on 
her bed. She called the maids 
and asked them where she had 
gone, but. they said they did not 
"know. A frantic search was made 
‘on all the floors but no trace of her 
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Adverting to the gift of the Linga : : à 
the 
Dr 
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gions, Dr. Mahtab pointed out, was ^ 
not new to India. ‘The edicts of- 
Asoka bore testimony to. it. Even 
during the Mughal period, except- | 
ing for a few, the rulers had uni. © 
formly supported religious causes. 
Tippu Sultan, a staunch Muslim _ 
ruler had liberally helped Hindu _ 
religious institutions.” 


The Governor added, recently he = 
had had talks with foreigners like 
Elya Ehrenburg, the Russian wri- 
ter. He found that they too cher- 
ished favourable opinion on reli- ~ 
gions, although they did not: E 
it by that name. 


The temple .of Mahadevii, he | 
hoped, would give the students of 
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the Campus an abiding faith in re: H 


ligion. 


of Chandra Moûleeswara, 
family deity of Sri Munshi,- x 
Mahtab said, *I must in this con- | 


. nection remember Sri Munshi who" ‘a 
is without a second in his devo: ۱ 
tion of his entire life, energy. and. . 


resources to the cause of India’ s. 
religion and culture.” ہے‎ N 


. Prof. J. H. Dave, read the special] 7 ا‎ 


message sent by Kulapati Sri’ E 


K. M. Munshi, which is printed 


^» 





elsewhere in tus issue. rs 
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Bhavan’s News. 


A Temple in the College Campus. 


“A secular State does not mean 
a God-less State. It only means a 
State where all religions are treat- 
ed with equality. But no. State 
can afford to be a God-less State, 
for such a State will perish quickly" 
declared Dr. Hare Krushna Mah- 
tab, Governor of Bombay, laying 
the foundation-stone of the Maha- 
devji Temple at Bharatiya Vidya 
.Bhavan's College Campus, at Nava 
Gujarat, Andheri, on the morning 
of April 18, Dewan Bahadur K. M. 
Jhaveri welcomed the Governor. 


There was an unfortunate impres- 
Sion in the country since Independ- 
ence,said Dr. Mahtab that because 
: India was a secular State it was a 
God-less State. It was erroneous. 
That wrong impr ession, he felt 
“might have been created by the 
personal opinion held by some 
top men. He accepted the invita- 
tion for the function partly to set 
right that wrong notion. No State 
could afford to.be God-less, for it 
would perish quickly.. It was the 
duty of all states to foster an abid- 
ing faith in religion among its peo- 
ple, for, without religion, life was. 
impossible. . To deny religion was 
_ to deny thé divinity of man. 
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A Rare Gift-Book! A Precious Keepsake ! | 
An Interesting Study 1! 


SAGA OF INDIAN SCULPTURE 


` (B.C. 3500 to A.D. 1800) | 
by 
SRI K. M. MUNSHI 


A new appraisal of the masterpieces of Indian art and : 
‘ sculpture through the ages. Printed beautifully on excellent 
° paper, the book will carry nearly 250 illustrations being the 
best specimen of Indian art from the earliest times, some of.. 
them published for the first time. | 


Text on Superior White. Antique Paper 
Plates on Superior Art Paper 

_ „Crown 4vo. p.p. 350 (approx.) Es. 3 

LIMITED EDITION ES 

Price -Rs. 15/- (Postage extra) 
Will be out soon. 


Note: (a) Members of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, ||| - 
en and its centres at New Delhi, Allahabad and Kanpur; ٦۳ 
(b) Members of the Sanskrit Vishva Parishad, (c) Mem ۳ 
bers of the BHAVAN'S BOOK UNIVERSITY, and (d) I1 

Subscribers of the BHAVAN'S JOURNAL will be giver || | 

a special discount of 25% on the above price if the ۳ 
: order is registered before the 25th June 1956 along || - 
with an advance remittance of Hs. 5/- per copy. . ' |. 


' - BHARATIYA VIDYA BHAVAN E A 
Chaupatty Road, Bombay 7. a be p b. 
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At every stage in the manufacture of Che elegant Hindusthan 
Landmaster, from components to assembly, the governing principle 
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ONE SINGLE DAY . 


It were better to live one single day in the deve- 
lopment of a good life of meditation than live a hund- 
red years, corrupt and of a wandering mind. 


It were better to live one single day in the pursuit 
cf knowledge and meditation than to live a hundred 
years, dull and of a wandering mind. 


It were beiter to live one single day in the com- 
mencement of strong endeavour than to live a hundred 
years in idleness and lassitude. 


Though one should live for a hundred years taking 
no note of ihe origin and cessation of that which is 
component, better io live one single day regardíul of 
such origin and cessation. | 


Though one should live for a hundred years with- 
out visualising the deathless state (Nibbana), it were 
better to live one single day in the realisation of the 


Geathless state: x 


—Buddha 
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Naini Tal, 
May 20, 1956. 


Buddha is an Avatar of God, as | 
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Krishna. 4 
The words he spoke and the way ا‎ 
he lived have been woven into the F: 


have been Bhagawan Vyasa, Sri 
Ramachandra and Sri 


fabric of our lives, and his per-- 
sonality has been indelibly stamped | 
on our Collective Unconscious. 1 

Lord Buddha binds the Buddha 
land together—India, Burma, Cey- 


‘lon, China, Japan, South-East Asia.’ | d 


To men who live in these lan 
he is the Pillar of Fire leading toi 
higher life, beyond the sordidness v 
of the material and the transient. _ 


One of the world's saviours, he. 
taught the Peace which comes od 
self-mastery, and showed the way y 
to Bliss which comes'only from uni- 
versal sympathy. If the world.) 
has to survive, it has to rededicatey 
itself. to that Dharma. 
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* Lord Buddha 
* The 


My YOUNG ERIEND, 


WANT to write to you about 
0 Lord Buddha. As.you know, 
«the world is celebrating his 
2500th Birthday Anniversary on 
the 24th of May. 

On Lord Buddha's 2500th: Birth- 
day, let us pray that humanity 
turns to him for inspiration. 

Lord Buddha occupies.a unique 
position in the-annals of mankind. 





‘He is the greatest among those 
who have set out on a mission to 


relieve human suffering; the first, 
to transfer the emphasis from imne- 
taphysics to a life of practical right- 
eousness and from . individual 


. salvation to the salvation of all 


beings. By the influence of his 
personality, precepts and preach- 
ing, he inspired missionaries, age 
after age, to show the path of 


rightliving by their love. 


iHe has been the greatest Indian 
To us, the 


of the historic period. 
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He had sensed.the ultimate truth 
which aims at ending the miseries 
of separative existence and attain- 
ing the final goal of absoluten Peace 
and unfading Bliss. 


In spite of the rigid orthodox dis- 
cipline Gautama went through, he 
found no peace. 
not from his heart. He had seen 
the sufferings of men and felt them 
as poignantly as if they were his 
own. He shuddered at the ignor- 
ance of men who pursued the mate- 
rial, the transient and the unreal. 
He studied religion as prevailed in 
his time and found it to be no more 
than idle ceremonies and its can- 


` ons, no better than dead formulae. 


He had noted its failure to give 
spiritual freedom to men, save 
them from the unceasing cycle of 
births and deaths. 


Metaphysics, he was convinced, 
was only for the select few. It me- 
rely confused and confounded the 
ordinary man. Under its influence, 
love of man for man withered and 
died. 
be blazed, if man was to escape 
suffering. 


When the five companions knew 
how Gautama's mind was working, 
they felt that he was straying from 
the path of righteousness and left 
him. 


7C 
Alone and friendless, but unceas- 


ing in his quest, Gautama sat un- 
der the peepul tree at Urivelu 


(now. Bodh-Gaya) struggling with ~ 9 
the problems of human suffering.. ^ 


At sixteen he was married . 
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Shorn of traditional accretions,, 


the life of Gautama, the Buddha, 
can be told in a few words. He 
was born at Lumbini near the In- 
dian border of Nepal in c. 563 B.C. 
His mother, Mayavati, was the 
. queen of Shuddhodana, the Chief 
of the Shakya Clan, who ruled at 
Kapilavastu. 


Lumbini is in Nepal just across 
the Indian frontier. For centuries, 
it was forsaken; it is now being 
renovated. Kapilavastu, when I 
visited it, was a mound covered by 
a jungle. 

Gautama's mother died when he 
was but seven days old; he 
was brought up by her sister, Go- 
tami. 
to Yashodhara and he led for some 
years a life of princely luxury. 
-His only son, Rahula, was born 
when he was 28. At 29, pl renounc- 
ed the world. 


While a disciple of Arada Kala- 
ma, a Sankhya philosopher living 
at Vaishali, he attained the state of 
‘desirelessness.’ Then he became 
the disciple of Rudraka, a sage of 
Rajagriha, spurning King Bimbi- 
sara’s advice to give up the ascetic 


life. Later, leaving his master, he 
.went through a rigorous course of 


ascetic practices in:the company 


of five Brahmans. 
By then Gautama had assimilat- 


ed the teachings of the Upanishads, 
with their emphasis on the need 


for controlling the senses, on Yoga 


attained through a mastery of the 
mind, on the need to break the 
chain of recurring earthly ives 
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cav, death, re-incarnation gr im: 
puritv. This is the incomparable, 
the highest goal. 


This final goal, according to the 
Master, is not reached by prayers 
or sacrifices, but by right living, | 
right thinking and right knowledge 
and by ‘being a lamp unto oneself? 


۸ 
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There is a spurious belief en 
couraged by some Western scho- 
lars that the Buddha taught some 
thing different from, and destrue 
tive of, all that Hinduism has stood 


ence of the soul and God. In fact 


.the Buddha never denied, Hindu: 


ism; he was as much a Hindu as 
Vyasa who preceded him and Shan: 
kara who followed him. 


Very often, the modern scholar? . 


steeped in Western systems of Ma; 
terialistic philosophy, reads his 
pet godless creed into the Lords 
teachings. It is true that, on more? 
than one occasion, the Master de 


clined to explain the ultimate my 


(I am 5 


2 


steries of ‘existence. Whenever: 


asked, he kept silent about God ong 
But never, never did hey 
deny them. He purposely kept Sl j 


the soul. 


ent on these: ultimate problems 
His attitude can be summarised 
111 Edwin Arnold's words 


. measurable; 
Nor sink the string of thought i into a. 
_ fathomless. 


quoting. from memory): P 
"OM Amitaya. —— | M 
Measure not with words. the im NM 
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While he sat there in meditation 
for days and fed by the generous 
Sujata, who took him to be the 
spirit of a tree, enlightenment came 
to him. He became Buddha, the 
Enlightened. 


In the clear light which dawned 
on him, he realised the Arya- 
satyas, the Noble Truths. He re- 
jected the metaphysical, the cere- 
monial and the symbolical ap- 
proach to life, for they relieved no 
suffering. 


Life involved suffering, for it was 
based on fleeting desires and end- 
less search for their satisfaction. 
Lust and anger led to suffering, 
-not to peace of the soul. One must 
therefore rid oneself of every de- 
Sire and passion. Once that was 


.done, the endless chain of death 


and birth would be snapped. 


Desires, however, can only be 
subdued by self-control. When de- 
Sires become extinct by self-control, 
ignorance is replaced by light; in- 
dividual suffering ceases; universal 
compassion then points the way to 
the fullness of love. 


Having found the solution, he 


‘went to Sarnath, turned the wheel 
of Dharma for the first time and 
showed his disciples the eight-fold 
path. He taught Shila: right 
Speech, right action. right means of 
livelihood; chitta or samadhi: right 
exertion, right, mindedness, right 


. meditation; and 7 right reso- 


lution and right view of Reality. 


When shila, chitta and prajna are 
attained, Nirvana is reached. Nir- 


vana is not subject to disease, 06.٠ 
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discourse. His visits included 
Gaya, Nalanda, Rajagriha and Pa- 
taliputra; he lived in Vaishali and 
Kausambi; he spent the last twenty- 
one years of his retreat, delivering 
a large number of discourses, fram- 
ing a disciplinary code for his fol- 
lowers. The high and the low 
alike came to him seeking redemp 
tion: Brahman ascetics, Kshatriya 
kings, rich Vaisya merchants, even 
courtesans like Amrapalli of 
Vaishali. ` | 

One of the greatest lives known, 
to history came to an end at 
Kushinagar. 


e?» 
Lj 


After the Master's death, an ela- 
borate philosophy, a vast pantheon, 
rituals and superstitions and an _ 
intricate code of discipline—most 
of them drawn from the existing 
creeds and practices—were employ- 
ed to build up the framework of 
Buddhism. The human mind has 
many and varied needs, and yearn- 
ings and practices to satisfy them 
do not change to order. 

Buddhism later disappeared from 
India, not because of the Brah- 
mans, aS some Western scholars 
say; not because kings destroyed _ 
monasteries, . but because the 
growth was too weedy to satisfy 


human needs, and what the Master PF 


had inherited and developed, lived 
and taught, had passed impercepti- ^ 


bly into the general richness Of Û 


India's thought and way of dife. 


We can never assess the unique _ x 


contribution which the Master ^ 


made to human thought unless we | 
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Who asks doth err. Who answers 
errs. 
Say naught." 


The Buddha's silence on these 
problems can easily be understood. 
In every way that he could, the 
Master wanted to divorce his prac- 
tical creed from theology and meta- 
physics. He wanted to inspire in 
the first instance, his ascetic fol- 
lowers and in the next, his lay fol- 
lowers to right living. He did not 
want the force of his appeal to be 
dissipated by speculation on the 
Why and the Wherefore of things. 


The Master did not favour the 
exhibition of supernatural powers 
by his disciples. He abhorred the 
practice of working miracles. To 
him divihation, sooth-saying, fore- 
telling or forecasting were low arts. 
These, according to him, hindered 
the growth of true spirituality 
which lies in developing love for 
those who are happy; compassion 
for those who are miserable, hap- 
piness .at others’ goodness and 
equanimity towards wickedness— 
the golden. rule of conduct. 


In pursuit of his mission, his 


-most effective instrument was his 


persuasive reasoning, and his per- 
sonality which radiated perfect 
calm, deep understanding and in- 
fectious compassion. 


` The Master attained Buddhahood, 


Enlightenment, at 35. For 45 years, 


till his pavi-nirvana at Kushinagar, 
"He ceaselessly travelled, delivering 


his messáge by conversation and 


| 
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in the immortal words of the Bha- 
gavad-Gita: ۱ 
He who hates none and loves all . 
And has compassion for those that 
suffer; 
Who is rid of my-ness and egoism: 
Who holds himself above happiness 
and misery; 


Who is always satisfied with whatever qe A 


he has; i 
Whose mind jis concentrated an 
poised in self-mastery; 


Unshaken in faith, who dedicates him- ‘ee 


self to Me, : 
He alone is dear to Me. 


Again the dynamic cult of com | کے‎ 
passion for all which the Master quera 








taught cannot live in a vacuum, | 
For, if the law of life is love: if 
men are to be drawn away from 


hate; if the human race is ever to 


be led from its natural urge of sel- | 
fishness into a life of service, men | 
must learn to see all in Him and 


Him in all. | 
And, in order to attain self-reali- 


sation, if one has to acquire faith F. 
in, and to surrender himself : to, © 
Gautama, the individual, the Bud 
dha could not possibly be dissolved 
in matter on his Parinirvana. He. 
would survive as the Absolute 77 
All-pervading God, living in whom 3 
one could find abiding Peace. ٦ 
And so, by a natural transition, j 
the individual, becomes 
the Avatar of God. Ju 


Buddha, 


(Continued on page 23). | 
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dispassionately view his teachings 
in the light of human needs. To 
the normal human mind, the nega- 
tive aspects of desirelessness have 
but little appeal. As a result, the 
fertilise the original teachings of 
the Upanishadic thought to blos- 
som into a new resurgence. 


The doctrine of Shila, borrowed 
from the Upanishads, and emphasis- 
ed by the Master was systematised 
into the bodily and mental tapas. 
The control of the mind, the chitta 
or samadhi, was systematised into 
the eight-fold Yoga. Prajna could 
not be restricted to the view that 
the fundamental world had no real 
existence. It developed, on the 
lines of the Upanishads, in the 
Para-vidya, the highest knowledge. 

The Nirvana, as mere annihila- 
‘tion of desire, was insufficient. It 
assumed the positive aspect of 
‘Samsiddhi, Moksha or Kaivatya. 
The end remained the cessation of 
misery. But the Peace which the 
Master taught cannot live in the 
vacuum of mere ‘desirelessness’. 


. It became the absolute Peace, the 
. Parashanti of living in the Infinite. 


The end of the recurring cycle 
of births and deaths was not satis- 
fying without a permanent substra- 
tum. If there is no immortal sub- 
stance, its reincarnation would 
have little meaning and walking 
on the right path, little sense. If 
there is no disease or death at the 


stage of Nirvana, it'can only mean 


living in. the Infinite. | 
Again what the Buddha taught 
cannot be better epitomised than 


, 


? 
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the Bha- i hase. heard it contendes 
times without number thei 
Buddha did not believe in God 
Such a belief contradicts the 
very central fact of Buddha's 
teaching. He reinstated God ia 
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71 teacher. And I would venture to . 
tell you that what Hinduism did 
not assimilate of what passes as 
Buddhism today was. not the es- 
sential part of Buddha's life and 
his teachings. 


31 f-reali- 
re faith 
self - to, 
je Bud- 


the essential part of the teach- 
ings of the Buddha now forms 
an integral part of Hinduism. It is 
impossible for Hindu India now 


7 T is my deliberate opinion that 
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It is my fixed opinion that Bud- 
dhism or rather the teaching of 
Buddha found its full fruition in 


India. It could not be otherwise, 


for Gautama was himself a Hindu 


of Hindus. He was saturated with 
. the best that was in Hinduism, 7 
he gave ‘life to some of the teach- 


ings that were . buried in the 


Vedas and which were overgrown ? 


to retrace her steps and go behind 
the great reformation that Gau- 
tama effected in Hinduism. 

‘By his immense sacrifice, by his 
great renunciation and by the im- 
maculate purity of his life, he left 
an indelible impress upon Hindu- 
ism,; and Hinduism owes an eter- 
nal debt of gratitude to that great 
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I would 


the. 


fact of Buddha's 


whole soul rose = 
in mighty indignation against the? 
belief that a being called God re 
His satisfaction the 
living blood of animals in ٣ 
might be pleased—anl- | 

mals who were his own creation. i 
He reinstated God in the right f 
place and dethroned the usurper. 
who for the time being seemed 7 
“occupy that White Throne. He? ; 
re-declared (ned ^a 
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what I have come to understand as 
the central fact of Buddha's life 
and your own practice, and. if T 
am not tiring you out, 
like hurriedly to run through 
three prominent points that just 
now occurred to me, 


The first is the belief in an all- 
pervading Providence called God. 


I have heard it contended times. 


without number and I have read in 
books claiming to express 
spirit of Buddhism, that Buddha 
did not believe in God. In my opi: 
nion such a belief contradicts the 
very central 
teaching. It seems to me, that has 
arisen over his rejection, and just 
rejection, of the base things that 


passed in his generation under the’ 


name of God. He undoubtedly re- 


jected the notion that a being call 


ed God could be actuated by 


‘malice, could repent for his actions, | 
and like the kings of the earth” 
could possibly be open to temptas | 


tions and bribes and could have 
favourites. His 


quired for. 


emphasized and 
eternal and: unalterable existence © 


25 the. moral government. of. this 
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with weeds. His great Hindu 
spirit cut its way through the 
forest of words, meaningless 
words,. which had overlaid the 
golden truth that was in the 
Vedas. He made some of the 


words in the Vedas yield a mean- 
ing to which the men of his gene- 
ration were utter strangers, and 
he found in India the most con- 
genial soil. 


.Wherever Buddha went, he was 
followed by and surrounded not by 


-non-Hindus but Hindus, those who 
were themselves saturated with. 


the Vedic law. 


But Buddha's teaching like his 
heart was all-expanding and all- 
embracing and so it has survived 
his body and swept across the face 
of the earth. At the risk of being 
called a follower of Buddha I 
claim this achievement as. a 
triumph of Hinduism. Buddha 
never rejected Hinduism, but he 
broadened its base. He gave it a 
new life and a new interpretation. 


But here comes the point where 


I shall need your forgiveness and 


your generosity. I want to sub- 
mit to you that the teaching of 
Buddha was not assimilated in its 
fullness whether it was in Ceylon, 
or in Burma, or in China or in 
Tibet. I know my own limita- 
tions. I lay no claim to scholar- 
ship, but I. should be false to you 
and false to myself if I did not de- 
clare what my heart believes. — 


I fee] confounded to find so 
many inconsistencies between 
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universe. He unhesitatingly said 
that the law was God Himself. 


God's laws are eternal and un- 
alterable and not separable from 
God Himself. It is an indispen- 
sable condition of His- very per- 
fection. Hence the great confu- 
sion that Buddha disbelieved in 
God and simply believed in the 
moral law. Because of this confu- 
sion about God Himself arose the 
confusion about the proper under- 
standing of the great word nir- 
vana. Nirvana is undoubtedly not 
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you from your forefathers, because 
your friends want you to—but 
think for yourself: search truth for 
yourself; realise it yourself. Then | 
if you find it beneficial to one and 
many, give it to people. Soft- 
brained men, weak-minded;- 
chicken-hearted, cannot find the 
truth. One has to be free, and as" 
broad as the sky. One has to have? 
a mind that is crystal clear; only: 
then can truth shine in it. Wey 
are so full of superstitions! | 
Six hundred. years before the: 
birth of Christ, at the time when) 
Buddha lived, the people of India 
must have had wonderful 4 
tion. Extremely free-minded they) 
must have been. Great masses” 


followed him. Kings gave up thelr 
thrones; queens gave up thelr | 


The Buddha is not n person: 
he is a realisation. ... 


Buddha: The Great 


© 
Swami Vivekananda 


|HE life of: Buddha has an 
jespecial appeal. All my life I 
have been very fond of 
Buddha. 

I have more veneration for that 
character than for any other: that 
boldness, that fearlessness and that 
He was born 
for the good of men. Others may 
seek God, others may seek truth 
for themselves; he .did not even 
care to know truth for himself. He 
sought truth because people were 





—- in misery. How to help them, that 


was his only concern. Through- 
out his life he never had a thought 
for himself. How can we ignorant, 
selfish, narrow-minded human be- 
ings ever understand the greatness 
of this man? 

And consider . his marvellous 
brain! No emotionalism. That 
giant brain never was supersti- 
tious. Believe not because an old ` 
manuscript has been produced, be- 
cause it has been handed down to 


` tremendous love! 
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“What is this? Is this the result 
of all my teaching? Let there be 
no false bondage, no dependence 
on me, no false glorification of this 
passing personality. The Buddha 


is not a person; he is a realisation.. 


Work out your own salvation." 


Even when dying, he would not 
claim any distinction for himself. 
I worship him for that. What you 
call Buddhas and Christs are only 
the names of certain states of real- 
isation. Of all the teachers of the 
world, he was the one who taught 


us most to be self-reliant, who 


freed us not only from the pond- 
ages of our false selves but from 


dependence on the invisible being 


or beings called God or gods. He 
invited every one to enter into that 
State of freedom which he called 
Nirvana. All must attain to it one 
day; and that -attainment is the 
complete fulfilment of man. 


[From a speech ‘delivered in 


San 
‘Francisco on March 18, 1900. Courtesy: . 


Advaita Ashram] 


thrones. People were able to ap- 
preciate and embrace his teaching, 
so revolutiónary, so different from 
what they had been taught by the 
priests through the ages. But 
their minds have been unusually 
free and broad. 


And consider his death. -If he 
was great in life, he was also great 
in death. He ate food offered to 
him.by a member of a race similar 
to American Indians. Hindus do 
not touch them because they eat 
everything indiscriminately. 

He told his disciples, *Do not eat 
this food, but I cannot refuse it. 
Go to the man and tell him he has 
done me one of the greatest ser- 
vices of my life—he has released 
me from the body." 


An old man came and sat near 


.him—he had walked miles and 


miles to see the Master—and Bud- 

dha taught him. 
When he found a disciple weep- 

ing, he reproved him, saying, 


eye س‎ = 


He who is thoughtful, blameless, settled, dutiful, 
without passions, and who hus attained the highest end, 
him ] call indeed a Brahmana. | : 


They who are ashamed of what they oughz not to be 


d are not ashamed. of what they ought to 
such men. embracing false doctrines, enter 


—-Dhammapada 


ashamed Qj, an 
be ashamed oj. 
the evil pain. 
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1 : Ü 
"i 
"d 
p ماد‎ 71 . 3 
desire, beyond the storm and strife E 
of this world, so far away he 


seems, out. of reach, unattainable. _ 


Yet again we look and 


those still, unmoving features 
there is a passion and an emo- 


tion, strange and’ more powerful 


than the passions and emotions wè 


have known. 


His eyes are closed, 
power of the spirit looks out of © 


frame. | \ 


| 


The ages roll by and Buddha - 
seems not so far away after all: . 
his voice whispers in our ears and 


tells us not to run away from the: 1 


struggle but, calm-éyed, to face it 
and to see in life ever greater op- 


portunities for „growth and adi y 


 Vancement, 


رہ 
و کے 


~ JM Eg S ای‎ To, 


EAS Buddhism. passive and 


uy 


My Gonception 
of the Buddha 


"Q9 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


ار 


۸8 7 

4| Its interpreters may say 
so, many of its own devotees may 
have drawn that meaning. I am 
not competent to judge its sub- 
tleties and its subsequent complex 
and metaphysical development. 





"But when I think of the Buddha, 
‘no such feeling arises in me, nor 


can I imagine that a religion based 


~ Mainly on passivity and pessimism 
_ could have had such a powerful 
‘numbers of human . 


beings, among: them «the. most gift- 
ed of their kind. 


The conception of the Buddha, 


to which innumerable loving hands 
have given shape in carven stone 
and marble and bronze, seems to 
symbolize ‘the whole spirit of In- 
dian thought, or at least one vital 
aspect of it. 


Seated on the lotus flower, calm 


and impassive, above passion and 
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23 
finite tenderness for ail that 
breathes and ' compassion for all 
that suffers, of perfect moral free- 
dom and exemption from every 
prejudice". 

And the nation ànd the race 
which can produce such a magni- 
ficent type must have deep reser- 
ves of wisdom and inner strength. 


[From: Discovery of India} 
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Personality counts 10-Gay as 
ever, and a person who has im- 
pressed himself on the thought of 


mankind as Buddha has, so that 


even to-day there is something 
living and vibrant about the 
thought of him, must have been 
a wonderful man—-a man who was, 
as Barth says, the “finished model 
ci calm and sweet majesty, of in- 





KULAPATIS LETTER—Concluded. 


And those who realise that Bud- 
dha is the avatar of God—whom: - 
the scriptures of the world praise: 
whom Arjuna and Moses, and yet 
a greater one, Jesus, saw revealed: 
whom Vyasa described in the im- 
mortal strains of the Gita: whom 
the prophets and saints have 
prayed to—will see in this event 
the great prophecy fulfilled: 


Whenever Dharma declines, I arise 

To root out unrighteousness. 

Age after age, I am born, 

To protect the good, 

To destroy the wicked, and 

To re-establish the rule of Righte— 
ousness, 


, Yours sincerely. 


Today many forces have com- 
bined to revitalise the memory of 
the Master. . 


India celebrates the 2500th Birth- 
day of one of the greatest and the 
noblest of her sons. The secular- 
ist. anxious to retreat from the god- 
less materialism of the West, obeys 
a spiritual impulse by paying. hom- 
age to one. whose rationalist ap- 
proach enables him to plead for a 
higher life' without compromising 
his dignity. 


The bulk of Asia, free from colo- 
‘nial shackles, wants.to reassert its 
unity and.its spiritual heritage by 
honouring the man to whom mil- 
lions in their respective lands have 
turned for solace and inspiration. 
The millions again, who are haras- 
sed by the fear of the atomic age, 
turn in search of relief, to one who 
taught dynamic compassion and 
abiding peace. 
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Sri Frakasa 


ashad purnima that is full moon 


day of the month of Ashad (some 
time in July). As we in India’ pre- 
fer to celebrate birthdays rather 
than. death days, and as a great 
man's death. day is naturally bet- 
ter known than his birthday of 
which records might be lost—no 
one knows when a person is born 
that he is destined, to be great— 
the usual tendency is to celebrate 
the death day as birthday, and call 
it so. Thus it is good, even if the 
day we celebrate is historically 
proven to be the day of his death 
(pari nirvana), to regard it as his 
birthday also and celebrate it as 
such. | : 
Two thousand and five hundred 
years ago. the great Lord was born. 
According to the Bhagavad Gita, 


whenever virtue decays and’ evil. 


predominates, God comes to Earth 
for the succouring of the good and 
the destruction of the wicked: 
Lord Buddha is regarded as the 
ninth incarnation of God in our 
country’s tradition; and in the cal- 
culation of time, he is still men: 
tioned in a million places day after 
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of the great tragedies of‏ نا یچس 
o our history is that for some‏ 

reason or other, we forgot one 
of the noblest of our country's sons 
and: teachers—the great Lord Bud- 
dha—and practically drove out of 
the land his great teachings as em- 
bodied in what is known to: the 
world as Buddhism.  It.is there- 
fore but right and proper that in 
the set-up of Swaraj, we should 
think of the great figures of the 
past that made our country what 
she is, and reverently bring back 
their lost glories. — 

On the coming Vaishakhi purni- 
ma day, namely, May 24, we shall 
be having all over the land, cele- 
brations in honour of Lord Bud- 


-dha. Tradition says that the birth. 


illumination and death of the Lord” 
took place on the self-same date, 
while the turning of the wheel of 
law—the dharma. chakra pravar- 
tana: the fourth great event of 
the great life—took place on the 
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Truths, the last being the Way to 4 1 af 
salvation with its eight-fold path $e 
of virtue and righteousness. How | 


true it all sounds in the setting of e 


today, two thousand five hundred 4 


years after Buddha trod the earth | _ 


and preached his sermon. Huma- € 
nity has evidently made no pro. f, 
gress in the moral and spiritual ds 


sense; and the same truths have ES 
DESC 


to be re-told and the same paths 


re-prescribed, if we are to be رو مت‎ OR 


we ought to be. 


Now that we are a free people : c: dC سی‎ 


with the shaping of our destinies 
in our own hands, it is good to be 
reminded of this great figure of 
the far off times so that we might fF 
once more listen to Him and act: 


as He would have liked us to act. MAC d 
May we not feel that our task iS f e: 


done by merely partaking in .thê 
celebrations. 

We have now finally and firmly: 
to undertake to implement Bud: 


dhism in action, if we recall in al 


sincerity, the Person who gave itii 
to the world; and with the 7 
shila as preached by the Lord asi 
the guiding principles of our end 
deavours in national and interna 
tional fields, we should truly DE f 
bringing back the Lord once more 
to our sorrowing world, and makii 
ing His teachings known and praes 
tised as He would doubtless like 
them to be known and practised), 
for the true happiness of the ini 
dividual and the well-being of ud 
human race. 
Buddham | 
Dhammam sharanam ۲ 
Sangham -: 71 gachchams 








day, as we perform our daily reli- 
gious duties, as the dominant figure 
—the avatara—of the age. In the 
case of other recognised incarna- 
tions of God, we have a great many 
facts and figures given to us as to 
the form in which evil was ram- 
pant at the time of their coming, 
and the exact persons who were 
the authors of these evils. We are 
also told how God in any particu- 
Jar incarnation, - battled against 
these evil forces and destroyed 
them, re-establishing good in the 
world in their stead. 

As regards Buddha, we do not 
know what the exact trouble was; 
but it does seem that the evils of 
caste, had grown tremendously, 
and that the kings of the time were 
more intent on mutual fights and 
carnage than on serving their peo- 
ple. It also seems that unneces- 
_ sary slaughter of animals was tak- 


` ing place on a large scale, and there 


was much cruelty rampant to- 
, wards the humbler creation. Bud- 
. dha might have come to cure these 
evils: indeed his efforts were all 
"bent in these directions. . 
He taught us that birth did not 
make one of high or low caste, but 
- that only good or bad deeds could 
distinguish man from man. , He 
definitely preached that sacrificing 
animals was no proper method of 
worshipping God, and that no gods 
could be propitiated by acts of 
cruelty. His great insistence was 
on karma;.and he preached how 
good deeds led. to great heights 
while evil deeds dragged man 
down. He spoke of the four great 







































































































Apostle of 
Karuna and 
Prajna 


Harekrushna Mahtab 
& 


a real Brahmin for which mere 
birth is of no consequence. Even 


though there were the higher phi- 7 


losophies, which were confined to 
a few sages and saints, they did 
not come down to the masses in 


` -the form of practices, both indivi- 


dual and social, of codes of ethics ~ 
and morality. 


This is the period when Buddha 
appeared and revolutionized the - 
entire society not only by his own. 
personal spiritual attainments but 
also by his unparallelled organiz- 
ing capacity. The system of es- 
tablishing Viharas and recruiting 
Bhikkhus for propagation of his 
doctrines was completely new to 
the conditions then prevailing in 
India. It is this system which 
brought higher: thoughts lower. 
down to the masses in the form 


of a certain definite moral code of mi 


conduct in their daily lives. One 


feels amazed at the spread of the: A bs 
cult of non-violence far and wide ٦ 
in every region of India or, for the 3 LC 
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d firmly 
nt Bud | 
dI طز‎ al : 
gave it | PN LI, the ancient Pali litera- 
Panc | — ture relating to the Buddhist 
Lord 355 period in India has not yet 
our ۲ been. published; much of it is still 
interna- į missing. Of all that has been pub- 
ruly b€ | lished much of it is still missing. 
ce more | : All that has been published has not 
1d mak | ~ yet been. translated. But, from 
nd prac whatever is available today, one 
like | can get a glimpse of the social: con- 
SA ed ditions prevailing when Buddha 
Bate او‎ appeared on the scene. There is 
RR he | no doubt that there was a very 
of 7 ' rigid caste system even then. It is 
ES. | ^. for that reason that we find in the 
sheha | Dhammapada a separate chapter in 
shchami ١ which Buddha: has laid stress on 


the qualifications necessary to be 
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EL 


not being drawn into controversies © 


about soul and God is .remarkable 4 
Indeed. He stuck steadfastly to 
his own mission of laying the | | 
foundation of a higher culture in. 
the actual life of the people. He- 
predicted to his disciple Ananda 
that his mission would last for _ 
1,000 years even though he would _ 
have liked it to continue for a» 
much longer period. As a matter? 
of fact, his mission did actually | 
work for 1,000 years and the (lete. _ 
rioration set in about the Gth or the _ 
7th century A.D. Buddha knew 
that his mission of providing the!” ! 
base of love and understanding to ` 
the-culture of humanity | 
completed in a certain period 7 
he did not bother about what would 
happen thereafter. His mission ate 
tained the fullest, success as no j 
other mission has done SO far. 


7 
etn teh CRT 4ح‎ 


.رک 
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There is a wrong impression that 
Buddhism spread on account of the | 
impetus which was given to it by |. 
the powerful monarch Asoka. lf j 
the historical process is analysed 
properly, it will be seen that it was 
the influence of Buddhism. -over o 
the masses which converted ۸30-7 J 
ka, and made: him a useful instru: f 
ment in carrying out what, was a 














ready accepted by the masses. ۳٦ 





history of today owes much tO 
Asoka's enthusiasm to commenti 
rate Buddha in: various places m |. 
India. But for Asoka, 
not “have been possible today E E 
locate many of the places ٣٢ 
were connected with Buddha.’ AIL: 
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matter of that, 
tries. 


in all Asian coun- 


The inscriptions of Asoka give 
a fair idea.of what Buddhism con- 
sisted of. In all the inscriptions, 
Asoka has enjoined upon his offi- 
cers and the people in general to 
take to Saddhamma which really 
meant good moral conduct, such as 
respect for the parents and elders, 
Sympathy for the distressed and 
the diseased, compassion towards 
living animals, mutual understand- 
ing for settlement of disputes, etc. 
_It is interesting to note that, in all 
inscriptions, Asoka ‘has referred 
to the Brahmins and Shramans as 
well. He asked all classes, irres- 
pective of religion, to adopt a cer- 
tain code of moral conduct which 
he described.as Saddhamma. 


The scholars differ as to whether 
Buddha - propounded any. new 
'theory of his own or whether he 


- re-interpreted. some.of the theories 


which were already existing. But, 
. whatever may have been the 


source of inspiration -of Buddha, 


either his.own enlightenment or 
his knowledge of the enlighten- 
ment of others who preceded him, 
the fact cannot be denied that it 
is Buddha who laid the foundation 
of Indian culture based upon truth 
and non-violence. 


Es 


Since his mission was, to bring 


the masses to the path. of .good 


moral conduct, he did not. bother 


to enter into intricate metaphysi- 


eal discussions. The restraint 


` 5 which he exercised over himself in 
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mant. Even Sankara, who is sup- 
posed to have successfully contro- 
verted the Buddhist philosophy, is 
depicted by his critics as a disciple 
of Buddha in disguise, .Prachham- 
Whatever may ٠ 
have been the course of develop- 
ment of philosophic thoughts in 


. India, it was unquestionably Bud- 


dha who supplied the code of basic 
conduct to humanity to enable it~ 
to live in mutual sympathy and 


‘understanding. Let it not be said 


that Buddhism was a dogma and 
has been replaced by other dogmas. 
Be it realized that it is the teach-. 
ing of Buddha which is the. basis 
of the lifé not only of India but of 
most Asian countries. It is the 
basis of all religions that grew later 
on in the world. . 


On the occasion of the 2,500th 
anniversary of Lord Buddha, let us 
remember once again the basic vir- 
tues of understanding and compas- © 
sion—Karuna and Prajna—which ~ 
Buddha taught to India and which ~ 
India has in turn to communicate © 
to the world. 
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.ma  Boudhdha. 
\ than power-drunk dictators usually T 
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the masses with him; otherwise he 


would have been engaged through- 


. out his life in enormous destruc- 


tion of life and property as he did 
in Kalinga. Asoka was great be- 
cause he realized the truth sooner 


do. 


The success which was achieved 
in India in remodelling the life of 
the people attracted the people of 


other countries to the new way of . 


life in which even the most com- 
mon man found solace and nap- 


piness. No person in history has - 


created such a deep impression on 
humanity as Buddha did. It was 
in the fitness of things, therefore, 
that in course of time when his en- 
tire'teaching was absorbed into the 
life of the people, he was accepted 
as one of the Avatars. 


It is wrong to say that India has 


given up Buddhism. The ‘fact is 
that India has absorbed Buddhism 
completely in her very life and at 
that stage of complete absorption 
Buddhism has become entirely dor- 


Easy is life for the shameless, the impudent, the mischiev- 
ous, the braggart, the forward, the impure in life. 
Hard always is life’ for the modest, the seeker after purity, 


“fhe. detached, the ratiring, the cleanly in life, the discerning. 


Fire there is not like lust, nor ravening crocodile like anger. 


“There is no net like delusion. There is no rushing river like 


| —Dhammapada. 
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Strength and volume as his ame? 


spread far and wide. 

Human imagination indeed ja a. 
great faculty but it cannot: be said | 
that it is free from a strong, CIE 
dulous, and exaggerating element. | 


Buddha ‘later. developed into Bods | 


hisattva Avalokiteshwara of them 
Mahayana School, and also into the 4 
ninth incarnation of Vishnu: Thus 
a plain: but: very ‘sensitive human | 


- being who took his life very 'seri- "E 
| ously, was.. touched „profoundly: ye 4 


HERE is no doubt about the 


BHAGAWAN 


R. R. Diwakar 


T historicity of Bhagawan. Bud- 

dha. It is admitted by every- 
one who has thought about the 
matter that this great seer lived 
and walked this earth and gave his 
message of liberation for years as 
a wandering monk. 


At the,same time, it has also to 
be noted that none of the numerous 
figures of Buddha worshipped in 
more than a dozen countries can be 
said to resemble Buddha as: he ac- 
tually might have been. in flesh 
and blood. Nor can it be authen- 
tically proved that anything that is 
quoted in inverted commas has ex- 
actly been said by him in so many 
words. It is beyond dispute how- 
ever, that his life was one which 
Was spiritually very eventful and 
must have drawn the attention not 
only of contemporaries but of those 
who came even centuries after 
him. It was something very strik- 
ing and significant for all seekers 
after truth. The ‘dialogic process’, 


‘as Professor Max Muller has called 
‘it, in connection with his life, must 
have started even: during his own 


lifetime and must. have gathered 
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grown into a god by an effort and 
a process which he later laid bare 
to the world. 


Let me trace a few of the im- 
portant events of Buddha's spiri- 
tual life and the process of his de- 
velopment into a giant spiritual 
personality. To the common man, 
what is important is not so much 


.the actual attainment of Buddha- 
hood and the subsequent history =f 


but. the process and the sadhana 
which were instrumental in help- 
ing Prince Siddhartha to become 
a Buddha. 


At the time of Buddha, monar- 
chies as well as republics flourish- 


ed in Magadha, Mithila and other 
‘surrounding areas, 


ie. parts of 
modern Bihar, Uttar Pradesh and 
Nepal. It seems that the Sakya 


-clan in which Buddha was born, 


was a princely order. There is ho 


- evidence to show that it was a re- 


public. Suddhodana, the father of 
Siddhartha, ruled in Kapilavastu, 
now in Nepal terai territory. His 
wife, Mayadevi, gave birth to Sid- 
dhartha in Lumbini, in 563 B.C; 
a palace-garden of tbe king, a few. 
miles away. Asoka's pillar in Lum- 
bini even today marks the place 
where Siddhartha was said to nave 
been. born. 


` For aught we know, Prince Sia 
dhartha was educated very care- 
fully and he grew into an accom- = 
plished prince. 
psychologically speaking, he had a ^ 
double personality. While he en- 
joyed with gusto his life as a 
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‘the problem of sorrow, who re- 
` nounced everything to find a 


Straight and rational path to eter- 
nal joy and freedom, and who at- 
tained after strenuous efforts a 
supreme spiritual poise of calm 
contemplation, was soon invested 
with the position of a god descend- 
ed on earth to relieve mankind of 
-its burdens and lead humanity to 
the promised land. 


At this distance of about twenty- 
five hundred years, it is far easier 
to depict Buddha, the Enlightened, 
with all the halo of an Avatar 
than to depict him as a human fi- 
gure, like all of us. But it is the 
human Buddha who is far nearer 


to us and. whom we need most. 


We can hold converse and take 
counsel with him in a more inti- 
mate way than with the almost 
ethereal Bodhisattva, whom, try 
how we might, we can hardly ap- 
pr oach. ' 

I do not at all want at this stage, 
to divorce the human and the 
‘divine elements in Buddha, because 
I think our consciousness is quite 
capable of sheltering both in an 
extraordinarily concrete synthesis: 


"Our reverence for spiritual values 


and the magic of time has already 
done the trick. Realism and ideal- 


“ism are the warp and the woof, of 


A 7 


human consciousness. 


without realism is likely to evapo- 


rate into airy nothing. It is as 


Add that a man without idealism 


would. be a mechanical plodder 
without 'the touch of the saving 
spirit. Today Buddha is both god 
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As کے ہے مود ہے نے ہے‎ Missi sup A 


far more 7۷ 


everything to ruin. While he was” 
being tempted by the charming: ^ 
smiles of palace dancers, he could 
see creeping old age turning pinky 
flesh into disgusting faces. 
saw throug: things and realised 
that everything was fleetin 


fading. 


Nevertheless he felt that that was 
not all and that. there was solic. 
something perma _ 
nent. This kindled in him the am. _ 
bition not to continue to be a play- 
thing of the ephemeral joys which 
never gave real satisfaction: 
finally took to sannyasa, therefore. 
in spite of the happy flow of life on 
which he was floating. A 
nounced his princely career at the 
age of twenty-nine for that of a 
homeless pauper in search of some 
thing far more substantial, 
more Steady, and 


thing abiding, 


giving. 


This kind of.search is not nêw | 
In fact, long before 
Buddha, long before'even the Upa 

nishads, man had begun this search | 
and many have offered solutions to 1 
the ever fresh question: which is 
the way to abiding happiness? ` 


to humanity. 


Buddha’ first wanted to know 3853 
to what were the solutions 7 
He spent half a dozen years not 
only in disquisitions ‘dnd discus | 
sions but also in hard. practices? 
which involved the mortification of i . - 
the flesh. and promised the exh j 
tation of the spirit. But none of Û 
them . proved satisfactory to him ii 
He tested every one of them in tlie: 
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by the surrounding sorrow and 
misery due, among others, to dis- 
ease, old age, and death: It was 


: the dominance of the latter person- 


ality in him that ultimately de- 
cided his career. Under the gay 
life of the palace, he observed the 
dark hand of time busy reducing 
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examples of Sri Ramakrishna and 


others. They have referred to such 
early experiences in similar terms. 
The restless Siddhartha therefore, 
when he despaired of, any success 
by the path of austerities, was re- 
minded of the calmness under the 
Amalaki tree. 
turned to the way which was vet 
dim and distant to him, the way 
of contemplation. 


It was at this critical and psy- 
chological juncture iù the life of 
Siddhartha that he came across 
Alar Kalam, a Rajayogi, and after 
that, Uddaka Ramaputta. 


Siddhartha had come iri contact 
earlier with a number of Nirgran- 


tha and Ajivika sannyasins. He had. 


held discussions with them and, 
in fact, with scholars of numerous 
other schools of thought. 
mentioned that there were more 
than sixty of them. ` His contact 
with the. Rajayogi however; prov- 
ed fruitful. He was asked tg 
eschew all the hardships and the 
austerities that he had been going 
through, and he was initiated into 


meditating, sitting in an easy pos- © 
_ture-and filling, as it were, 


the 
four. quarters by turns, with feel- 


ings of Maitri (friendliness), Karu: +٥ 











ہی۔ 
ںیہ 


numerous diversions and tempo- $5 
rary stornis that. rage normally in: Ier. 








na (compassion), and Kalyan (well. ~ 


being of all). 


Siddhartha’s mind had already 


been purified by his intense long. ٦ 


ing for truth and for calmness ‘of 
mind. His mind was free from the 


$ 


me 
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inner sanctuary of his experience 
and of his deepening consciousness. 
He never came by that calm and 
quiet balance of mind which he 
had once-experienced in childhood 
and which he still vividly remem- 
bered. 


When he was only seven or eight, 
he was resting one day under the 
shade of an Amalaki tree in the 
Lumbini garden. He must have 
been a dreamer and a contempla- 
tive since his earliest days. That 
day while contemplating, a strange 
feeling of peace seized him and for 
a time he continued to be in that 
condition. He seemed to enjoy it 
thoroughly. He was loathe to call 
himself. off from the gripping re- 
verie, and yet after a time, he could 
see his mind tossing from thing to 
thing as before, and without any 
anchor. » In contrast to this nor- 


.mal restlessness, he could see that 
there was a mental poise on which 


he had alighted by chance. Ah, 
he thought, what a glorious thing 
would it be if it could be attained 
permanently and at wil! That” 
would give him a point of vantage 
and carry him through life as one 
joyful and yet unattached to the 


~ dualities that make human consci- 
-. ousness a mere plaything of moods 
“and desires. 


i.i One may call this experience of 


young Siddhartha a.trance or a 
temporary samadhi. But there it 
was, it was a fact of his conscious- 
ness, - Nor was it something which 
was quite out of the way in na- 


tures such as his.” We have similar 
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ancipated....ignorance was' gone 
and light shone.' 


Of course, he had to fight in his 
consciousness with the remnants” 
of the repressed and suppressed 
desires that went on parading and 
asserting themselves in his mind. 
But his determination was such. 
that he refused to move from his 
place until and unless his. mind? 
was transfixed in the ineffable’ 
calm and light of spiritual realiza- 
tion, Sambodhi. That day dawned 
and Siddhartha became a 7 
in 528 B.C. و‎ 


The earliest reaction after his 
realization was that he should not 
convey his experiences to others 
or preach the path of enlighten- 
ment. That weakness however, he 
got over and he decided that hes 
should convey the good news first 
to those five Bhikkhus whom he 
had left behind in the 77 
near Sarnath. His ministry begang 
with his talks with them. They 
believed not in the beginning thats 
Siddhartha had become a Buddha 
and that he held the secret of thes 


ہے سے € — anses‏ 


Ld 


eightfold path which would Jead i 
to the;emancipation of man. Buby: 


gradually they were convinced and 
were his first converts. A 


In every sense, the battle that 


Buddha waged in his mind wasa —— .. 
-psychological one. 5 | 
sed and overwhelmed by 7 77٦7 
and grief owing to the limitatiol 
of man and to the suffering De 


When impresi 


came in the wake of varied hapii 
penings in the course of: life, 2% 


thought that sorrow, qverwhelmingi = 


E X 
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one’s consciousness. This sadhana 
supplied a positive content to his 
consciousness and he grew. every 
day more confident of reaching his 
goal. But the advice of these two 
people was not the last word. 


= Striving after good and search- 
ing for the supreme state of peace, 
he went to Uruvela in Magadha. 
He stumbled on a delightful spot 
on the bank of a river. ‘This sure- 
ly is a fit place for the striving of 
a high-born one intent on striving. 
Then I sat down there: a fit place 
is this for. striving.’ He improved 
upon the technique there and be- 
gan to enjoy ineffable inner calm, 
as good as that which he had at- 
tained in his childhood under the 
cold shade of a rose-apple (Ama- 
Jaki) tree—without desires and 
without evil ideas. This arose out 
of seclusion and meditation and 
was combined with reasoning and 
investigation. "Then arose in con- 
formity with awareness the con- 
sciousness that that was the way to 
enlightenment.’ His ascent ‘was 
then assured and he went up step 
by step from the first trance to the 
last when he attained enlighten- 
ment. ‘....with mind concentrat- 
ed, purified, spotless, supple, dext- 
erous, firm, and impossible, I di- 
rected my mind to the knowledge 
of the destruction of the Asavas 
desire for exist- 
ence, and ignorance). I duly rea- 
lised the truth of pain and sorrow, 


of the cause of pain and, sorrow, 


and of the way of destroying pain 


and sorrow.....My mind was em- 
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. (sensual desire, 
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is well-known that Buddha refused 
to be drawn into any metaphysical 
discussions. He believed that the 
particular spiritual attainment that 
he had been able to secure was 


one which was.to be experienced ٦ 


and not talked about. Any talk 
would spoil the ineffable experi- 
ence that it really was. 


Buddhahood, therefore, is some- 
thing which is reached through rea- 
soned meditation; consciousness 
then attains a stage beyond which 
It is in 
that state that one enjoys the in- 
finite calm that is seen in the eyes 
of Dhyani Buddha, and the deli- 
cate smile that plays on his lips. 
The Upanishads too describe that 
state of the human spirit in simi- 
lar language. The Mandukyopani- 
shad, for instance, says that it is 
the final rest of all creation, that 
it can be experienced only by the 
pure in spirit, that: it is calm be- 
yond description, that it is infinite 
goodness, and that it is one and 
indivisible, -` 


-no ideation is possible. 
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sorrow, was the main fact of life. 
He came to the conclusion that de- 
Sire was at the root of all sorrow. 
If this seed of desire were destroy- 
ed, the tree of sorrow would not 
grow. He came to believe that 
there must be a path by which de- 
sire could be destroyed and sor- 
row conquered. It was this line 


of thought that led him to the | 


eightfold ‘Aryan path which is 
known by the name of Buddhism. 
Thus, the path is the path of rea- 
son, the path that starts with the 
data of man’s experience of sor- 
row and traces this sorrow to the 
root cause, namely one’s desires. 
When the root cause. is known, it 
follows that efforts must be made 
to destroy the root cause. The de- 
struction of sorrow must follow. 
What remains after the destruction 
of desire and the disappearance of 


sorrow is a void which is ineffable, 


impossible to describe, and that is 
Nirvana, beyond joy and sorrow, 
beyond life and death. 


This was the basic teaching. It 
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which the Perfect One has dis 
covered.” 
—Mahavagga, reciting the first 
sermon of Buddha at Isipatan 

or Sarnath. 


ZSARNATH is situated about 4 
(«miles north of Kashi near the 
[2 high road to Ghazipur. If one 
arts from the Panch Ganga ghat 
of Varanasi (Kashi), he comes to 
Sarnath via Lat-Bairav, river Bar 
na and then the high road to Ghazi: 
pur. There is also a railway sta: 
tion at Sarnath, from which 67 
ancient remains of Sarnath are at 
a distance of about one mile. But 
as there are few conveniences Of 
conveyance and accommodation al 
Sarnath proper, visits to Sarnath) 
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‘are usually arranged from Varanasi | 


This ancient place of Sarnath is} 
referred to in Buddhist texts aş 


dava. After his enlightenment at) 
Buddha Gaya, Buddha pondered: 
over as to whom he should i 
proclaim his doctrine. He. 


thought of proclaiming his doctrine: j| "et 
to his old teachers Alara Kalama 
and Udraka, but he soon found’ oul 
that they were dead and he 7 
fore decided to preach his newly}. 
acquired -knowledge to his | ier | 
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Immortal India—45 


SARNATH 


AAMT AKC 76 111. 

١٦1۹۹ Us ھ3‎ ١ 
“Abstention from all evil, per- 

formance of good acts, and purifi- 

cation of one’s mind—this is the 

doctrine of the Buddhas.” 

` —Dhammapada, Buddavagga 5. 


“There are two extremes, O 
monks, from-which he who leads 
a religious life must abstain. What 


.are those two extremes? One 
is a life of pleasure,. devoted 
-to -desire and. enjoyment; that 


is ‘base, ignoble, "unspiritual, un- 


x y: unreal; the other is :a life 
of mortification; it is gloomy, un- 


worthy, unreal. The Perfect One, 
“O monks, is removed from both 


these extremes and has discovered 


the: way which lies between them, 


the middle way which enlightens 


' the eyes, enlightens the mind, which 
. leads to rest, to knowledge, to en- 


lightenment, to Nirvan. And what 
O monks, is this middle way which 


~- the Perfect One has discovered? 
~ It is this sacred. eightfold path as 


it is called—right faith, right re- 
solve, right speech, right action, 
right. living, right ‘effort, right 
thought, right self-concentration. 


This, O monks, is the middle way, 


which he had recovered from iw 





The second most sacred place of 
Buddhist pilgrimage is Buddha 
Gaya where the Buddha had his 
enlightenment. The third sacred 
place is Sarnath or Isipatan where 
Buddha preached Law for the first 
time. The fourth sacred place is 
at Kushinara or Kashia in the 
Gorakhpur District, where Buddha 
gave. up his body. 


Buddha had his enlightenment 
at the age of 35 and he lived for 
80.years. His first preaching at 
Sarnath or Isipatan took place in- 
588 B.C. Immediately after his 
preaching it is possible that this 
Isipatan or Mrigadava came to be 
considered a sacred place. No re- | 
mains are available of the first 200: 
years after Buddha’s first preach- 
ing here. The earliest Bud- 


dhistic remains which are at pre | 1 


sent available are of the Maurya 
period. Emperor Asoka had con: ٦ 
structed numerous stupas over 
the: last remains of Buddha 


eight ancient. stupas. According 
to tradition Asoka constructed 
84,000 stupas: Even now the stupa, 
constructed by Asoka and the 
Asoka pillar at Sarnath testify to 
the anciént glory of this place. ٦ 
The inscription on the Asoka pillar mig 
is still in tact. It says: “The san ۳ 


it.” 

gha or the order of the clergy 7 ; 
not be divided by anyone. If any E 
monk or nun divides the sangha, ER 
he or she shall be compelled to put ai 
on a white garment and to live in a 
a solitary place". This inscription i} 


born in 623 
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while companions who had been 


attending on him at Uruvela and 
had subsequently left him and pro- 
ceeded to Mrigadava or Isipatan 
near Varanasi. He therefore, 
came down from Uruvela to 
Varanasi and at Isipatan he. met 
those five monks to whom he 
gave his first sermon called the 
Dharmachakra Pravartana Sutra, 
which embodies the fundamentals 
of Buddhism. These five Brahmins 
who were his first pupils were 
Kaundinga (Kondanna), Vashpa 
(Vappa), Bhadrika  (Bhaddiya), 
Mahanaman (Mahanama) and As- 
vajit. (Assaji). 
There are four principal places 
of pilgrimage for Buddhists. One 
is the birth place of Buddha in 
Lumbinivana, now called Rummin- 
dei (a corruption of Lumbini Devi), 
about 10 miles to the 680 Kapila- 
vastu. Buddha was born under a 
Gal tree in this Lumbini garden 
when Maya Devi his mother was 
travelling from  Kapilavastu to 
Koli Regarding the birth date of 
Buddha, there are two views. Prof. 
Max Muller and others state that 
he was born in 557 B.C., when King 


' Bimbisara of Sishunaga dynasty 


was ruling in Magadah. The other 


` view is held by Prof. Lassen and it 


has the support of the Ceylonese 
chronology, and this 1s also the 
more accepted view. According to 
Buddha was 
B.C. and he died in 543 B.C. 2500 


years after the death of the Bud- 


dha, would, according to this view 


_be completed in 1957 A.D. 
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Ganga he notes that there was a 


stupa built«by Asoka, about a 100: 


feet in height and opposite to it^ 


was a stone column as bright as a 
mirror. About 10 li (less than 2 
miles) to the north-east of Ganga 
was a monastery of the Deer Park, 
now called Sarnath, 
eight parts and entirely surround- 
ed by a wall. 
vihara, 200 feet high, surmounted | 
by a huge mango embossed in gold. 

Around this monument there were 
a hundred rows of niches each con- 
taining a statue of the Buddha in 

embossed gold. In the midst of the 
vihara there was a huge statue of 
the Buddha in bronze. To the 
south-west of this vihara was a stu 


pa of stone raised by Asoka, and | 


in front of it there was a column: 
70 feet high erected on the spot 
where Buddha delivered his first 
discourse. Nearby. there were f 
other stupas and a number of an- 


cient stone seats to commemorate = 


the site where the four last Bud: 
dhas are said 
exercise. 


. Within the walls of that monas-- 
tery there were a number of viha- 
ras and stupas as also numerous’ = 
sacred monuments. To the west 7 
the walls there was a sacred tank 
in which Buddha for merly , bathed. © 
west there was © 


another tank in which Buddha _ 

washed his monks’. 

iittie to the north was the third] 

tank in which he washed his, gal 

ments: , On one side of this last? 

tank there was a large square stones 
( Continued on page 72 


` A little further 


^ 


0) 


‘nuns residing at Mrigadava and 


warns them under penalty of dis- 
missal from the sangha and soli- 
tary confinement not to create any 
division in the Sangha. 

Two Chinese pilgrims Fa Hien 
and Hiuen-Tsang have thrown con- 
siderable light on the. conditions 
of Sarnath or Mrigadava during 
the later period of Buddhism. Fa 
Hien visited India in the 5th Cen- 
tury A.D. and Hiuen-Tsang in the 
middle of the 7th Century A.D. 
Both of them have left detailed 
records of their travels in India. 
Their accounts of Sarnath and Vara- 
nasi are sufficiently long and are 
substantially correct. .The account 


: given by Hiuen-Tsang is in greater 
` details. ’ 


Fa Hien says that “to the 
north-west of the. town of Vara- 
nasi at a distance of ten li (about 


_ less than: 2 miles); you come to the 


temple of the Immortal situated 
im.the Deer park: " He also men- 
tions another small shrine, four 
‘towers and two. monasteries, at 


^». Sarnath: 


‘Hiuen-Tsang says that he king- 


dom of Varanasi was 4,000 li or 667 


~ miles in circumference. It had 30 
“Buddhist monastaries to which 
were .attached 3,000 ‘monks. There 


were a 100 Hindu temples wich 
about 10,000: priests and “devotees 
connected: with them. In the days 
ot 'Hiüen-Tsang, the greater portion 
of the ‘population followed the 
Hindu’ doctrines. In the city of 
Varanasi, "Hiuen- -Tsang had seen a 
brazen statue of Mahéswara’ about 
à 100 feet high. To the north-east 
of Varanasi and to the west of the 
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Early Buddhist Art 


Radhakamal Mukerjee 


traitor Devadatta in his past birth 
fell on his back and broke his 
spine. 

Or, again, among the reliefs at 
Amaravati and the frescoes at 
Ajanta we find the touching epi- 


sode of the royal elephant sawing” 


off with his own trunk his: six 
tusks in order to gratify the wish 
of the Queen of Banaras. Similar- 
ly, there is the story of the King of 
the Sivis portrayed in sculpture, 


who in order to save a dove that | 


had sought refuge against a pur- 
suing hawk in his lap gave his own 


. flesh and ultimately his whole 


body as offering. 

About the frescoes of Ajanta a 
whole book may be written. We 
have here the 
sion of Indian life from. love- 
making,  dice-playing, hunting, 
procession of horsemen and ele- 
phants and march of armies in 
foreign lands to the-episodes in the 
birth, life and death of the Buddha; 
from the sports of monkeys and 
elephants, and cock and buffalo 


fights to the flowering palasa tree E 
along the trunk of which a swarm 93 
of ants climbs up. Nothing is here 
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FUN the Orient what largely 
| passes for religious content of 
3ال‎ is social and ethical. In the 
early Buddhist sculptured decora- 
tions at Bharhut, Sanchi, Bodh 
Gaya and Amaravati we see illus- 
trations of the birth-legends of 
Buddha with exquisite characteri- 
sation and loving attention to de- 
tails, depicting a moral tale that 
for all time to come stands for the 
glorification of certain social vir- 
tues like self-sacrifice, tenderness, 
compassion, purity and. truthful- 
ness that have been accepted by 
the Oriental peoples. 


At Sanchi we find illustrated in 
several reliefs the generosity of 
Prince Vessantara who gave away 
all what he had, including his 
children and wife, thus exhibiting 
“the perfection of benevolence”. 





‘Similarly there is the story, de- 


picted of the monkey-king who, to 
save his suite of eighty thousand 
monkeys against archers who sur- 
rounded them, cleared the river 
Ganga by a prodigious leap with a 
rope permitting the monkeys 0 
cross safely. But a malevolent 
monkey who was no other than the 
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Ajanta Cave II. 


of piety, with which the beholder 


becomes saturated as he devoutly _ 
wends his way from cave to cave 


in this sanctuary. ۱ 
In fact the idyllic scenes of IN- 


dian life, the rich panorama of the 
flowering jungle or the pomp and 


pleasures of the king's court form 7 
the setting of the enchanting fig- = 
ures of the holy beings of wisdom - 


ax 


and compassion, the Buddhas and j - 
Bodhisattvas, some of the loveliest i 

and purest visions ever dreamt of | 
and executed by an artist. It Sii 





A Palace Scene: 


left out. A strong sense of natu- 
ralism and a broad humanitarian- 
ism have mingled with an intense 
‘spirituality to animate the graceful 
men and women and their chaste 
gentle poses and gestures. Even 
lovers have a refinement in their 
reciprocal attitudes and gestures 


which make amorous. approach 


something of a ritual. The drama 
of human life, of love and death, 
happiness and suffering, is dqminat- 
ed by the sense of the transience of 
existence, and a profound emotion 
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Sculptured panels which have been 
seen by thousands of devoted pil- 
grims through the centuries, we see 
unfolded a poignant epic drama of 
human emotions in a cosmic set- 
ting where man reaps the fruits of 
good and evil deeds (karma) in 
previous births, whére god, man 
and animal form links in a conti- 
nuous chain of sequence of exis- 
tences, inexorably working out the 
universal law of karma, and where 
the profound lesson is to end the 
uninterrupted cycle of births and 
deaths through the absence of de- 
sires and the good deeds of love, 
compassion and sympathy for all. 


Nothing is discarded in the 
scenic representations, the pomp 
of wealth, the might of arms, the 
ardent passion and serene grace of 
women and the beauty of nature, 
but all is subdued by the sincere 
expression of the triumph of purity 
and wisdom as embodied in the 
Story of the Buddha’s enlighten- 
ment. The triumph is expressed 
in every single gesture and mood 
of gods and angels, men and 
women, animals and birds in the 
vast panorama. Step by step, 
from gallery to gallery pilgrims 
are led through illustrations of the 
law of retribution of good and 
noble deeds, the story of the Bud- 
dha's preparation in the course of 
hundreds of past lives, the episodes 
in the life of the historical Buddha 
until they wiiness the search for 
the highest wisdom revealed by 
the Bodhisattvas of the Mahayana. 
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they who epitomise in their lovely 
slender “bodies and meaningful, 
supernatural gestures -universal 
values that are recorded by the 
variegated pageant at Ajanta. 


Not merely Buddhist legends but 
also legends from the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata are depicted 
in bas reliefs and paintings in a 
thousand temples within the fron- 
tiers of India and in Java, Siam and 
Cambodia, where the Indian art- 
traditions spread. In the great 
stupa at Barabudur in Java we 
have the procession-galleries adorn- 
ed by a series of some two thou- 
sand bas reliefs, illustrating the 
life of the Buddha. 


Referring ^to these Cooma- 
raswamy observed: “We .have 
here a third great illustrated 


Bible, similar in range, but more 
extensive than the reliefs of Sanchi 
and the paintings of Ajanta. This 
is a supremely devout and sponta- 
neous art, naturally lacking the 
austerity and the abstraction of the 
early Buddhist primitives, but mar- 
vellously gracious, decorative and 
sincere. 'The episodes represented 


are by no means so exclusively 


courtly as is the case at Ajanta, but 
cover the whole circle of Indian 
life alike in city and village. The 
narrative element is more conspl- 
cuous than at Ajanta, the crafts- 
men closely adhering to the book". 


The reliefs at Barabudur are 0 
extensive that if laid end to end 
they would cover a space of about 
three miles. In these magnificent 
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LIFE OF THE BUDDHA 


- 


O 


John Marshall 


dvipa (India), in the Madhyadesa 


country, and in the caste either of | 


the Brahmans or. Kshatriyas. Hiş, 
father, 
dhodana, a chieftain of the Sakya 
clan of Kapilavastu, and his mother 
Maya or Mahamaya, 


die seven days after his birth. 


Accordingly, he left the Tushita 
Heaven, 
Maya in a dream, 
saw the future Buddha descending 
from heaven in the form of a white 


elephant. When the queen told her | 


dream to Suddhodana, he summon- 


ed Brahmans to interpret. it,. who. 


declared that she had conceived a^ 


4 


son destined to become either a 
Universal Monarch (chakravartin) 


or a Buddha. During the period 


T) 


of pregnancy four celestials guard: 


ed the Bodhisattva and Maya from _ ۲ 


۹ * 
T , 


$ 


harm. The birth took place in the 
Lumbini Garden near Kapilavastu, _ 


Maya being delivered standing 
beneath a sala tree, a branch ofi 


A 


of his mother by the Guardian Det | p^ 


which bent down for her to 7 
The' chief deities including Indra 


were in attendance, and the 
was received from the right: side 


ties of ma Four Quarters.. 


O 


EX AUTAMA, the Buddha, was 
9ئ۲‎ born about the year 562 B.C., 
B4 near the ancient town of 
Kapilavastu in the Nepal Tarai. He 
(the “En- 
lightened”) only after his attain- 
ment of wisdom under the pival 
Aree at Bodh-Gaya. Up to that time 
he was the Bodhisattva or .poten- 
tial Buddha. Other titles by which 
he was known were Sakyamuni 
“the sage of the Sakyas", Siddhar- 
iha *he who has accomplished his 
aim", and Tathagata “he who has 
arrived at the truth." It was by 
the last title that the Buddha in- 
variably referred to himself, 


In the last of his previous exist- 
ences the .Bodhisattva had been 
-born in the Tushita Heaven, where 
‘he was entreated by the deities to 
become the saviour of mankind, 
but before consenting he had to 
determine the time and place of his 
appearance on earth, the race and 
family to which he should belong, 
„the mother who should bear him, 






"and the time when her. life should 


vend. The due time, he’ realised, 
had arrived and, like all other Bud- 
dhas, he must be born in Jambu- 


| became the Buddha 
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Mathura Buddha 


king Suddhodana went out one 
day to celebrate the “Ploughing 
Festival", and the child Siddhartha 
was taken with him and placed on 
a couch beneath a Jambu tree. 
There, when his nurses. had left 
him, he rose up, seated himself . 
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in all directions, and after making. 





| cross-legged and performed his first, 
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On the body of the child were 
the thirty-two major marks Qnaha- 
vyanjana) which indicated his 
future greatness, as well as lessor 
marks (anuvyanjana). Immediate. 
ly after birth he stood erect, faced 


seven steps exclaimed “I am the 
foremost of the world.” 


At the moment of the Buddha's 
birth, there were born also his 
future wife, Yasodhara, the mother 
of Rahula, Kanthaka (his horse), 
Chhanda (his groom), Kaludayin 
(his playmate) and Ananda (the 
best beloved of his disciples). 


The birth of the Bodhisattva 
was the occasion of great rejoicings 
in the Heaven of the Thirty-three 
gods (Trayastrimsa), and the Seer 
(Rishi) Asita, becoming aware of 
these rejoicings, predicted that the 
child would be the future Buddha. 
The same prediction also was 

made by the young Brahman 

Kaundinya. Other Brahman sooth- 

sayers were doubtful whether he 

would become a universal monarch 

(chakravartin) or a Buddha, and 

the king, anxious that he should 

become the former rather than the 

latter, inquired what would induce 

the Prince to renounce the world. 

The answer was, four sights: an 

‘old man, a sick man, a corpse, and 

| a monk. Thenceforth Suddhodana 

| -took care that none of these sights 

should meet the eye of his son, and 

did all in his power to attract him 
to worldly things. < 

During the childhood of the 

Buddha it is related that the 
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senama 


“If I am destined to 


The hair soared upwards — 
and was borne away in a golden 
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in all manner of uncomely attitu- 
des, he bade farewell to his wife 
and child, Rahula, while they slept, 
and silently left the palace. This 
was the “Great Renunciation” 
(mahabhinishkramana) which he 
made at the age of twenty-nine. 
On his steed Kanthaka he rode 
forth at night from Kapilavastu 
attended by heavenly beings, who 
silenced the neighing of the. horse 
and bore up his hoofs, lest the city 
should be roused by the noise, 
while Mara, the Evil One, sought in 
vain to deflect Gautama from. his 
purpose by the promise of uni- 
versal monarchy. ! 


On the further side of ihe river 
Anoma, Gautama gave his orna- 
ments to his faithful groom, and 
then, cutting off his hair with a 
stroke of his sword, he cast it with 
the head-dress heavenward, saying 
as he did so: 
become a Buddha, let it remain in 
the air; if not, let it come to earth 
again." 


casket to the Heaven of the Thirty- 
three gods (Trayastrimsa), where 
it became an object of worship to 
the deities. | 


Then the Bodhisattva exchanged. 


garments with angel Ghatikara, 


who appeared to him in the guise i 
of a hunter and, having sent 7 


his groom with the horse to an: 


nounce that he had forsaken the 


world, he went forward alone and 


on foot to Rajagrina. There the f 


king Bimbisara came forth. to greet] 
him and to offer him his kingdom; | 
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meditation; while he meditated 
the shade of the tree remained 
miraculously fixed above him. 


In order to terminate the long- 
standing feuds with the Koliyas, 
Siddhartha was married at the age 
of sixteen to the Koliya princess 
Yasodhara, daughter of Suprabud- 


According to the legends, Sid- 
dhartha was a young man of re- 
markable prowess, unrivalled in 
archery, possessed of immense 
strength and expert in every art. 
Mindful of the prophecy regarding 
his future, his father surrounded 
him with every sort of luxury and 
continued to keep from him the 
four sights which might lead him 
to adopt an ascetic life. On 
Successive occasions, however, as 
he drove in the  palace-gardens, 
the gods caused to appear before 
him the visions of an old man, a 
sick man, and a corpse. Touched 
to the heart by these sights, the 
young man asked the meaning of 
them, and discovering the truth 


. about old age, sickness and death, 
— was plunged in grief. Then follow- 


ed a fourth vision—that of a holy 
ascetic—which made a deep impres- 
sion on his mind and showed him 
how, by renouncing the world, he 
could.rise superior to the ills he 
had witnessed. 


Accordingly, he resolved to for- 
sake his home and take refuge in 
solitary meditation, and his resolu- 
tion being strengthened by the re- 


pulsive sight of the attendant 
. women in the palace, lying asleep 
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quarters, he cast down the grass 
on its eastern side; then, having 
seated himself upon it, he said. 
«Though my skin, my nerves and 
my bones waste away, and though 
my life blood be dried up, yet will 
I not leave this seat before T have mig 
attained unto perfect knowledge." min 
Then followed the assault and mii 
temptation of Mara, the "Evil ۷۳ 
One”, who tried. by every manner = 
of violence to divert the Bodhi- 


and. on the Bodhisattva refusing 
this offer, he obtained from him a 
promise that, when he became the 
Buddha, he would revisit his realm. 
Thence Gautama pursued his wav 
to Uruvilva (Pali:  Uravela), 
a village near Gaya, and there sub- 
jected himself to the severest 
penances, in the course of which 
his body was reduced to the last 
stage of emaciation. 

These austerities continued for 
six years, at the end of which time 
he realised that enlightenment was 
not to be obtained by mortification 
of the flesh, and accordingly he re- 
turned to his former mode of life 
as a mendicant. Thereupon his 
five companions lost faith in him 
and, leaving him, went to the Deer 
Park near Banaras. The Bodhi- 
sattva wandered towards the bank 
of the Nairanjana river, and receiv- 
ed his morning meal from the 
hands of Sujata, the daughter of 
a neighbouring villager. Having 
partaken of it, he threw the golden 
vessel in which she had brought it 
into the stream, saying, as he did 
so, “If on this day I am to become 


a Buddha, let the vessel ascend the 


stream; if not, let it go, down. 
And lo! it went up-stream and sank 


' at the abode of Kala, the Naga 


king. 

In the evening of the same day 
he went forward to the pipal tree 
at Bodh-Gaya, ,which thenceforth 
Was to he known as the Bodhi tree 
or “tree of enlightenment”. On 
his way he fell in with one Svasti- 
ka (Sotthiya), a grass-cutter, from 
whom. he took eight bundles of 
grass, and standing beneath the 
iree and surveying each of the four 
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enjoyed the fruits of emancipation 
and went through the whole Abhi- 
dharma-Pitaka; next, beneath the 
goat-herd’s Banyan tree, 
the three daughters: of Mara, ‘De- 
sire’, ‘Pining’, and ‘Lust’, tried in 
vain to seduce him; thirdly, under 
the Muchalinda tree, where he was 
shielded from the rain by the coils 
and hood of the Naga king, Mucha- 
linda; and lastly, beneath the Raja- 
yatana tree, where on the last day 
of the seven weeks two merchants, 
Tapussa and Bhalluka, made an 
oflering to him of barley cakes and 
honey. The Buddha having no 
bowl in which to receive the offer- 
ings, four bowls of stone were 
brought by the Guardian Deities of 
the Four Quarters, and the Tatha- 


- gata, commanding them to become 


one, took the food and ate it. The 
merchants, having made profession 
of their faith, begged to be receiv- 
ed as his disciples, and, their re- 
quest being granted, they became 
the first lay-disciples (wpasaka). 


From the Rajayatana tree the 


Buddha returned to the goat-herd's 
Banyan tree, and there debated 
with himself whether it might not 
be mere waste of time and effort 
to try and make known to others 
the profound and subtle truths 
which he himself had grasped. 
Then Brahma and other deities 
and archangels appeared to him 


and appealed to his love and pity 
of mankind, who must be lost, if | 
he did not show them the way of e 


salvation.. This was the adhyé- 


shana. Prevailed upon by these = n 


prayers the Buddha pondered vs 


sattva from his purpose. So furi- 
ous and terrible was the onslaught 
of his demon hosts, that the very 
deities who attended the Bodhi- 
sattva fled in dismay. Alone the 
Tathagata remained steadfast and 
immovable on his throne, undaunt- 
ed by the violence of the winds 
which Mara caused to blow and by 
the showers of rocks, of weapons, 
of glowing ashes and of charcoal 
which were launched against him 
but which, ere they reached him 
turned to flowers. 

Sure of his coming victory he 
called upon the Earth to bear wit- 
ness to his right to remain where 
he was, and the Earth replied with 
so mighty a voice that the armies 
of Mara fled discomfited. Then 
came the gods crying “Mara is 
overcome: the prince Siddhartha 
has prevailed”, and the Nagas and 
‘other beings came, chanting songs 
of victory. It was at sundown that 
the Bodhisattva defeated his foe, 
and it was during the night 
‘succeeding that he became Buddha 
“the enlightened one.” In the 
first watch of the night he attain- 
ed to the knowledge of his previous 
existences; in the second, of all pre- 
sent states of being; in the third, 
of the.chain of causes and effects, 
and at the dawn of day he knew all 


- things. 


After attaining enlightenment 
the Buddha fasted for 49 days, he- 


ing miraculously sustained during - 


the time by the food which Sujata 
had provided for him. Those seven 
weeks he spent: first, beneath or 
where he 
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he and his disciples went forth, 
hither and thither, to proclaim the 
pure and perfect life. Among his 
earliest converts were the thrce 
Kasyapa brothers (Pali: Kassapa), 
hermits with long hair (jatila) and 
fire-worshippers who lived at Uru- 
vilva (Uruvela). There are several 
miracles by which the Tathagata 
succeeded in converting them, 
namely, by walking on the waters, 
by overcoming the serpent in thé 
fire-temple, etc. Other famous 
converts whom he made shortly 
afterwards at Rajagriha and who 
were soon to become “chief dis- 
ciples” of the Buddha, were Sari- 
putra (Sariputta) and Maudgalya- 
yana (Moggallana or Mahamoga- 
lana), whose body relics were en- 
shrined in Stupa 3 at Sanchi, 

At the royal courts which he 
visited the Buddha appears to have 
found a warm welcome, and seve- 
ral reliefs at Sanchi commemorate 
the ceremonial visits paid to him 
by Prasenajit, the King. of Kosala, 
and by Bimbisara and his successor, 
Ajatasatru, of Magadha. 
gifts, too, of gardens, groves, or 
monasteries seem to have been 
made to the Buddha himself or to 
the community (sangha) of which 
he was the head. One of the most - 
important of these was the Jeta- 
vana garden and monastery at Sra- 
vasti—the gift of Anathapindika, 
who purchased it from Jeta, the 
king’s son, at the cost of as many 
gold pieces as would cover the sur- 
face of the ground. aie: 

Another was the mango grove at 
Vaisali presented by the courtesan 
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whom he should first proclaim his . 


gospel, and determined to seek out 
the five ascetics who had formerly 
been his companions. Accordingly, 
he proceeded to the Deer Park (Isi- 
patana) near Banaras and there 
delivered to the five his first ser- 
mon, or to use the technical expres- 
sion of the Buddhists, “set in 
motion the wheel of the law”. 

In this sermon he exhorted his 


-hearers to shun the two extremes: 


cn the one hand, the pursuit of 
worldly pleasures, on the other, the 
practice of useless austerities, and 


‘to follow the middle course, the 


only one that could lead to wisdom 
and to Nirvana, namely, the noble 
eightfold path: right views, right 
aspirations, right speech, right 
conduct, right living, right effort, 
right mindfulness and right medi- 
tation. Further he explained the 
four truths as to pain, the origin of 
pain, the cessation of pain, and the 
path that leads to the cessation of 
pain. By this and other exposi- 
tions of his doctrines he succeeded 
in converting the five ascetics, who 
were duly ordained and became the 
first members of the Buddhist 
order (sangha) of monks. 

At this time the Buddha was 35 
years of age and the remaining 45 
years of his life were spent in 
journeying from place to place, 


“mainly in the kingdom of Maga- 
‘dha, and in making an ever in 


creasing number of converts. The 
rainy months of each year he spent, 
as a rule, at one of the gardens or 
monasteries which had been given 
him, and at the close of the rains 
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and the Sakya princes met him, | 


and a question arose, whether 
father or son should be the first to 


pay homage to the other. The 
question was solved by the Buddha © 
rising miraculously into the air | 


walking to and fro 
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and then 
preaching the law. Thereupon the 
king prostrated himself before his 
son, and presented him with the 
grove of banyan trees. Following 
this visit of the Buddha to Kapila- 
vastu many converts were made 
among the Sakyas, the chief among 
them being Ananda, afterwards 
his favourite disciple, Anuruddha, 
Bhaddiya, Bhagu, Kimbila and his 
cousin Devadatta, who subsequent 
ly proved the Judas Iscariot of 
Buddhist legend. 


Among the most bitter opponents 
of Gautama were six Tirthikas— 
leaders of heretical sects, namely, 
Purana Kassapa, Makkhali Gosala, 
Ajita Kesakambalin, Pakudha 
Kachchhayana, Nigantha Nataputta 
and Sanjaya  Belatthiputta, the 


last of whom had once been the ! 


teacher of Sariputra and Maudgal 
yayana. In order to  confound 


these heretics, who were then at 


the court of King Prasenajit, Bud: 
dha proceeded to Sravasti and, in 
accordance with the established 
practice of former Buddhas, per 


formed there the greatest of all 


his miracles. He created in the 


heavens a‘ great road from the 


eastern to the western horizon and; 


ascending thereon, caused stream 
of water to issue from the 7 
part of his body and‘ flames of 7 
from the lower; his body became 
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Amrapali, and a third was the Bam- 
boo garden (Venuvana) at Raja- 
griha, which Bimbisara presented 
to the Buddha personally on-the 
occasion of his first visit to Raia- 
griha after his enlightenment. 
This Bamboo garden afterwards 
became a very favourite residence 
of the Buddha, and many episodes 
are related of his sojourns there 
or at other spots in the neighbour- 
hood. 


It was at Rajagriha that Deva- 
datta, his wicked cousin, made 
three attempts to compass his 
death, first by hired assassins, then 
by hurling down a rock upon him, 
and again by letting loose a mad 
elephant—an episode which is 
illustrated in one of the mediaeval 
Sculptures at Sanchi. Needless to 
say, each attempt failed, the assas- 
sins being overawed, the rock be- 
ing stopped, and the elephant 
bending meekly before the Bud- 
dha. It was near Rajagriha, too, 
when meditating in the Indrasaila 
, Cave, that the Buddha was visited 
by Indra. Bimbisara the king of 
Magadha was, as we have seen, al- 
ways a staunch supporter of the 
Buddha, but his son and murderer, 
Ajatasatru, at first sided with Deva- 

'datta against him. Later on, how- 
ever, he also became a convert. 


In the second year after his en- 
lightenment, at the earnest en- 


- treaty of his father Suddhodana, 


the Buddha paid a visit to his olde 
home at Kapilavastu. According to 
his custom he stopped in a grove 
outside the town. "There his father 
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By his direction, Subhadra, a 
wandering heretic, was admitted to 
his presence and, having heard his 
teaching, became his last convert. 
Then he inquired whether. there 


were any among his brethren who * 
still entertained doubt about the 


Buddha, the Law and the Congre- 
gation, and finding there were 
none, he bade them farewell saying 
“Decay is inherent in all things _ 
component. Strive, therefore, after 
salvation with diligence". 


The death of the Buddha. was 
attended by earthquakes and thun- 
der. Tidings of it were sent to 
Kusinagara, and the Mallas came 
to the Sala grove and for a space 
of six days paid honour to the re- 
mains with processions and with 
music. On the seventh the corpse 
was carried by eight of the chief- 
tains to a shrine called Makutaban- 
dhana outside the city, and, hav- 


ing been enveloped in 500 pieces of ` 


cloth and placed in an iron coffin, 
was set upon the funeral pyre. 
The. pyre, however, could not be 
ignited without the presence of 
Kasyapa, who was then hastening 
with a company of monks to Kusi- 
and 
when he had done homage to the 
corpse, the flames burst forth spon- 
taneously and, having done their 


work, they were extinguished 
again by a miraculous shower Of 
rain. 


sion of by the Mallas of Kusina- 
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resplendent and a golden light 
flooded the world, while he preach- 
ed to the. assembled multitudes 
and taught them the way of Truth. 


After this miracle the Buddha 
vanished from among his disciples 
and went to the "Trayastrimsa 
Heaven, there to expound the 
Abhidharma to Maya his mother 
and the deva hosts. For three 
months he remained in heaven, 
and then returned to earth again 
by a staircase of beryl which Sakra 
had caused to be made, while 
Brahma and Indra accompanied 
him, the former descending a 
golden staircase on his right, and 
the latter a crystal one on his left. 
The spot at which he came back 
to earth was at Sankasya (San- 
kisya). 


The death of the Buddha took 
place when he was in his 80th year 
and is said to have been caused by 
over-indulgence in a dish of “dried 
boar’s flesh” at a repast which 
Chunda,-a- metal-worker of Pava, 
had prepared for him. He was 
then on his way to Kusinagara 
(Kasia), and when he realised that 
his end was near, he ordered a 
couch to be spread between two 
sala trees in a grove near the town, 
and laid himself down with his 
head to the north, on his right side 
“like a lion”, with one leg resting 
on the other. His last moments 
were’ spent in giving advice and 
directions to his beloved disciple 
Ananda and the assembled monks, 
and in exhorting them to, adhere 
faithfully to the rules of the order. 
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reposed was given to Drona him: 
self as a reward. 

Afterwards there came a messen. 
ger from the Mauryas of Pippali- 
vana asking for a share of the re. 
lies, but, none being left, he took 
away the coals of the pyre- and 
erected over them a stupa. 

Of the eight relic stupas seven 
are said to have been opened by 
the Emperor Asoka and the relics 
from them redivided and distribut- 
ed in a.multitude of stupas 
throughout his dominions. 
the stupa of Ramagrama, which 
was guarded by Nagas, is said to 
have been left intact. 

[From Guide, to Sanchi) 
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them were made by seven other 
Claimants, namely: Ajatasatru. 
King of Magadha; the Lichchhavis 
of Vaisali; the Sakyas of Kapila- 
vastu; the Bulis of Allakappa: the 
Koliyas of Ramagrama; a Brahman 
of Vethadipa; the Mallas of Pava. 
When the Mallas of Kusinagara 
were unwilling to part with the 
relics, these seven claimants came 
with their armies to lay seige to 
their city and it was only by the 
intervention of Drona, a Brahman, 
that further- strife was averted. 
At his suggestion, the relics were 
divided by him into eight portions 
and ‘thé vessel in which they had 
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In the meantime 


` There are signs that the Russian regime may become more 
. . it is far from certain. 


liberal. But. 


all those who value not only art and science but daily 
bread and freedom from fear, should... 


Way To Combat Communism 


0 
Bertrand Russell 
Q 


thus's doctrine of population, which 
Marx and all his disciples expli- 
citly repudiate; (b) by applying 
Ricardo's theory of value to wages, 
but not to the prices of manufac 
tured articles. 


He is entirely satisfied with the = 


result, not because it is in accord; 
ance with the facts, or logically 
coherent, but because it is calcu 
lated to rouse fury in wage-earnels. | 


Marx’s doctrine that all histori 
cal events have been motivated by 
class conflicts is a rash and untrue- 
extension to world history of cer 
tain features prominent in E 
and France 100 years ago. His Bê 
lief that there is a cosmic force 
called dialectical materialism which) 
governs human history inden ا‎ 


ently of human volitions, is‘ Mele | 


mythology. His theoretical errors i 
however, would not have mat 
so much but.for the fact that, ie 3 





My objections ر‎ 


N relation to any political doc- 
trine there are two questions 
to be asked: (1) are its theo- 


tical policy likely to increase hu- 
man happiness? 

For my part I think the theore- 
tical tenets of Communism are 


, false, and I think its practical 


maxims are such as to produce an 
immeasurable increase of human 
misery. 

The theoretical doctrines of Com- 
‘munism are for the most part de- 
rived from Marx. 
to Marx are of two sorts: one, that 
he ;was muddle-headed; and the 
other, that his thinking was al- 
niost entirely inspired by hatred. | 


The -doctrine ‘of surplus value, 
which is supposed to demonstrate 
the exploitation of wage-earners 
under capitalism, is arrived at: (a) 


"by surreptitiously accepting Mal- 


retical tenets true? (2) is its prac- 
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It is the abandonment. . == 
of democracy that I find particu mii 
larly disastrous. A minority rest- 
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It should not be forgotten that in 
Marx's prophetic vision the victory 
of the proletariat was to come 
after it had grown to be the vast 
majority of the population. - The 
( the proletariat, 
therefore, as conceived by Marx, 
was not essentially anti-democratic. 


In the Russia of 1917, however, . 


the proletariat was a small per- 
céntage of the population, the great 
majority being peasants. 
decreed that the Bolshevik party 
was the class-conscious part of the 
proletariat, and that a small coms 
mittee of its leaders was the class- 


conscious part of the Bolshevik 


party. 1 

The dictatorship? of the proleta- 
riat thus came to be the dictator- 
ship of a small committee, and ul- 
timately of one man—Stalin. As 
the sole class-conscious proletarian; 
Stalin condemned millions of pea- 


sants to death by starvation and | 


millions of others to forced labour 
in concentration camps. 


He even went so far as to decree 
that the laws of heredity are hence; © 
forth to be different from what 


they used to be, and that the germ- 
plasm is to obey Soviet decrees 
but not that reactionary . priest 
Mendel. 


I have always disagreed with ۷۳۷ 


Marx. My first hostile criticism of 
him was published in 1896. 
my objections to modern Commun- 
ism go deeper than my objections 
to. Marx. 
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Lord Russell 


Tertullian and Carlyle, his chief de- 
sire was to see his enemies punish- 
ed, and he cared little what hap- 
pened to his friends in the process. 


Marx’s doctrine was bad enough, 
but the developments which it un- 
derwent, under Lenin and Stalin 
made it ‘much worse. Marx had 
taught that there would be a revo- 
lutionary transitional period fol- 
lowing the victory of the proleta- 
riat in a civil war and that during 


x this period the proletariat, in ac- 


cordance with the. usual practice 


‘after a civil war, would deprive its 


vanquished enemies of political 
power. This period was to be that 
of the dictatorship of the proleta- 
riat. 
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has become so terrible and Coma 
munism has become so powerful 
that no one can tell what would be^ 
left after a world war, and what. | 
ever might be left would probably | 
be at least as bad as present-day | i 
Communism. 


This forecast does not depend un 
on which side, if either, is nomi. 
nally victorious. It depends only | 
upon the inevitable effects of mass ! 
destruction by means of hydrogen | 
and cobalt bombs and perhaps of | 
ingeniously propagated plagues. | 


The way to combat Communism 
is not war. What is needed, in ad 
dition to such armaments as will 
deter Communists from attacking 
the West, is a diminution of the 
grounds for discontent in the less 
prosperous parts of the non-Conr 
munist world. "s 


In most of the countries of Asia 
there is abject poverty which the} 
West ought to alleviate as far as 
it lies in its power to do so. There 
is also a great bitterness which was 
caused by the centuries of 70 
pean insolent domination in Asia 
This ought to: be dealt with by aq 
combination of patient tact with} 
dramatic announcements renown 
ing such relics of white domination’ 
as survive in Asia. | 
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Communism is a doctrine bred x 
of poverty, hatred and strife. Its j 


Spraad can only be arrested wi 
diminishing the area of povert 
and paired: e I 
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ing its power upon the activities of 
& secret police is bound to be cruel, 
oppressive and obscurantist. 


The dangers of irresponsible 
power came to be generally recog- 
nised during the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies, but those who have been 
dazzled by the outward success of 
the Soviet Union have forgotten 
all that was painfully learnt .dur- 
ing the days of absolute monarchy, 
and have gone back to what was 
worst in the Middle Ages under 
the curious delusion that they were 
in the vanguard of progress. 


‘There are some signs that in 
course of time the Russian regime 
may become more liberal. . Put, 
although this is possible, it is very 
far from certain. In the meantime, 
all those who value not only art 


and science but a sufficiency of 


daily bread and freedom from the 
fear that a careless word by their 


- children to a school teacher may 


‘condemn them to forced labour in 
a Siberian wilderness, must do 
what.lies in their. power to pre- 
serve in their own countries a less 
servile and more prosperous man- 
ner of life. 

There are those who, oppressed 
by the evils of Communism, are 
led to the conclusion that the only 
effective way to combat these evils 
is by means of a world war. I 
think this is a mistake. 


At one time such a policy might 
have been possible, but now war 





By making money our god, we dethrone God. . | B : 5 


—Mahatma Gandhi 
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Jl 7 es . YOU HAVE READ— Eon 
i) | The Aryds led by King Divodasa of the Tritsu tribe and | gar 
H: his high-priest Sage Agastya, are at war with Shambara, "| | aft 
the king of Dasyus. Vishwaratha, the king of the Bharata n gui 
tribe: of the Aryas, is taken captive by Shambara and | i 
brought to his fort. 2 vi, 
SACHE Shambara's daughter, Ugra, falls in. love with Vishwaratha. 7 Evit 
œ 1 -Vishwaratha accepts Ugra as his wife. | 
0 7 Lopamudra, an Arya Sage, is brought by Shambara as a 
“4, prisoner to the fort. Vishwaratha, attracted by her charm: ' E. op] 
3 and personality, accepts her as his Guru. Ugra becomes CUI fea 
۔!‎ - jealous of Lopamudra. 2- bé 
: Ugra helps the Arya conquerors to enter Shambara’s fort : _ for 
-* and sdve the Arya prisoners, Lopamudra, Vishwaratha and d fat 
| Il Riksha. Shambara who was mortally wounded curses his | die 
0 " | daughter for her betrayal. age. re re 
0 Agastya wants to put an end to the life of Ugra but Vish- VL for 
2 waratha rallies to her protection defying his guru. Pratar- Is. He 
' 1 ; dana, the general, too, lines up behind, his king. Finally ud h 
| 9 |  Lopamudra’s intervention saves an awkward situation and 0D oo 5e 
as lir u Agastya cools down. : Uu. wa 
C NE K The victorious armies return to Tritsugram and with them | XR Y 
89 Lopamwudrd. Her charm wins over to her many a disciple "m یلان‎ 
M 0 A of Sage Agastya who is greatly agitated. | Ecc hir 
EIER. C G Lopamudra again intervenes on Vishwaratha’s behalf. — +ى٤ذا‎ ٥٤ 
EIE رڈ‎ Incidentally she goes out of her way to express her love . = ys 
T giros for Agastya. which only aggravates the laters scorn. = 0 
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THE MANDATE OF THE GODS 


up Ugra, and his own announce- 
ment that he was going to make 
her his queen, had created a storm 
in Saptasindhu. Even his loyal 
Bharatas shuddered at the prospect 
of so venerated a sage giving up 
the office of the High-priest. They 


believed that this was sure to bring -~ 


down the wrath of the Gods upon 
them. 

Vishwaratha was conscious of 
what Pratardana and his tribes- 
men thought of his decision. . They 


would never accept Shambara’s © 


daughter as their queen, or her 
son—possibly dark-skinned, snub- 
nosed as herself—as their future. 
king.. If Agastya left the Bharatas, 
the old hostility between them and 
the Tritsus—happily forgotten 
when the sage assumed their com- 


mon spiritual leadership—would - 8 


break out again. The shadow of a 


oming civil war was on both the- 


tribes. j 


But as to one thing ۰177" 
was clear, and that was he would mi 
whatever © the S j 


not forsake her, 
price he had to pay. 


Jamadagni, his mother's brother 
and his best friend, was always by i 
his side; loyal to the core, he look 


ed after him like a mother, never 


trying to discuss things or to shake 


his resolve, Vishwaratha watched 


with a smile how quietly he had | 


come to live with him in his man= ٦ 





sion, replacing as guards the Bha- ٦ 


N the mansion of Vishwara- 


| 


tha, the King of the Bharatas, 
.4 the young King sat in the hall 
dedicated to the sacred fire with 
his loyal friend Jamadagni the 
Bhrigu, son of Sage Richika, and 
Pratardana, his general. But none 
of them exchanged a word. Vish- 
waratha was absently gazing into 
the fire; the others sat looking at 
him anxiously. 

Vishwaratha was no longer the 
fascinating and open-hearted young 
man that he had been before the 
death of Shambara. In two months 
he had grown care-worn and hag- 
gard, He spent his days looking 
after the unhappy Ugra in an- 
guished torture and half his nights, 
in prayer, seeking intimate con- 
verse with his guardian God, Sa- 





' vita, the Lord of Light. 


Ugra, advanced in pregnancy and 
oppressed by a sense of nameless 
fear, was growing weak both in 
body and mind. She could never 
forget the cruel moment when her 
father, whom she had loved, had 
died cursing -her with his last 
breath. In her helplessness there- 
fore she clung to Vishwaratha. 
He rarely left her and never let 
her feel what his loyalty to her 
was costing him. Se 

Vishwaratha was clearly: aware 
of what was happening around 
him. - His master, the Sage Agas- 
tya, in calling upon ‘him ‘to give 
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cannot, the fault is not hers, buti 


mine,” i 

When Vasishtha rose to go, Vish: 
-waratha touched his feet with dim 
eyes. | 

"Best of Munis, forgive me, J 
wil only obey the Gods. 
but the instrument of their will 
Perhaps in what I am doing,-may 
lie the salvation of the Aryas, Who 
knows?” 

After Vasishtha-had left, Vishwa- 
ratha turned to the Elder aud Pra: 
tardana. 


“Elder, forgive me, I beg of you. 


Go to the Master and tell him to | 
king of the 
Gurudeva will not ac 
And I do not ask you. 


appoint Pratardana 
Bharatas. 
cept Ugra. 
to accept her either.” 


we 


But the most trying moment for: 


Vishwaratha came when Rohini, 


the daughter of Agastya, came. to: 
He and Rohini had- grown. 


him. 
up together in the ashram. of Guh- 


deva, but now that she was: be 
trothed to Prince. Sudasa, the 7 


| 
i. 


of King Divodasa, he :was surpris: 
ed to see her coming to him by 
herself. 


After greeting: her, Vishwaratha A 
sank down beside her on his seat 5 
and, as had been his wont of latê, 
absent-minded, his gaze 


became 
fixed on the sacred’ fire.  Rohint= 
had not seen him since his return 
from the war and misunderstood 
this mood of his.. 


“Vishwaratha, are you angry 


with me? ' Will you not even 77 q 





her Es full oF tears, “i 2 E 





tome? she asked” tremulous ا‎ 


۱ it 60 , 







ratas who might conceivably re-‏ ا 
volt against their Prince, by his‏ 7 
Bhrigus.‏ 


Kardama, the Elder of the Bha- 
ratas, knew what his tribesmen 
190 felt. He came to dissuade Vish- 

HE waratha from his course, ahd so 
TUE did Muni Vasishtha, the revered 
Aid Master of Silence and the younger 
Sk brother of Agastya. 

“Do you realise what you are do- 

- ing?” the Sage Vasishtha asked 

Vishwaratha sympathetically. 
"Yes, I know," replied Vishwa- 
ratha. 
"Agastya will leave you'and the 
' Tritsus will be your enemies,” said 
- Vasishtha. “Mother .Ghosha will 
die.of a broken heart. Saptasindhu 
itself might be destroyed if the 
Bharatas and Tritsus fougu with 
each. other.” ` 
"٣٠٠٠ know, I -know,” agr aed Vish- 
waratha sadly. “But do you want 
— me, venerable Sage, to disobey the 
, Gods out of fear? Master of. Sil- 
ence, the throne of.the Bharatas 
has no attraction for me. No, not 
' even life. Let me go my lonely 
22 , way. -I have asked Gurudeva and 
0۴ the Elder to persuade'the Bharatas 
` to give the throne to someone else. 
oye Ido not want it.” - 
B dues. “The Gods will never forgive you 
Mi | ea = for that,” said Vasishtha. 
HW .*No, no, no!" exclaimed Vishwa- 
ratha in distress.’ “The Lord of 
. "Light tells me otherwise. If I am 
m 7 38 < an Arya, true and pure, devoted 

-to the Gods, I can make her one 
hive Of us—the bone of my bones and 
fie" the breath of my breath. If k 
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are not going to marry Sudasa!” 
he exclaimed. The next moment 
his face became clouded. “Oh, 
Gods, Gods, Savita, Father of Light 
ا‎ eT " He covered his face with 
his hands. “Is it your wish that 
I should live thus, consumed by 
flames?" 
*Vishwaratha, Vishwaratha, why. 
do you say this? Don't, don't, Vish- 
waratha," expostulated Rohini pite- 
ously. . 
. “I had hoped that some day you _ 
would be free to marry me, Rohini. 
But now, now...... ” His. voice © 
“How can I ask you to. 
marry me when Shambara's daugh- 
ter is my queen?” He broke down _ 
completely. ‘Forget me, Rohini; 
forget those dreams.” 
“Best of the Bharatas, let us not 
talk about ourselves," said Rohini 
in despair. “Listen. I have come 
to tell you something more import- 
ant, something fearful. If you do 
not give up Ugra by tomorrow..." 
*I know. Gurudeva will give up 
his office," said Vishwaratha. 
“No. Father will give up his life. 
He has just taken a vow to do so.” 
Vishwaratha gazed at Rohini like 
a mad man. Wide-eyed, he sat up 
straight. An unknown dread refiect- 


-ed on his face. “Gurudeva will give. 


up his life if I fail to surrender 
Ugra!” He began to speak slowly. . 
«Oh, Father mine, I am not an 

Arya. 


tas, to my race. I shall be the 
murderer of my Gurudeva And, 
Rohini, even yours. ...- ." He con: . 


tinued to speak in a choking OE ee 





‘broke. 
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Vishwaratha shook himself into 
attentiveness, and, seeing the friend 
of his childhood, found it difficult 
to retain his composure. 

“Do not weep, Rohini. I cannot 
bear to see you crying,” he said 
and could ill-suppress a sob him- 
self, 

"Vishwaratha, are you very un- 
happy? Why do you shed tears?" 
she asked tenderly. 

"Let me weep, Rohini. ` Before 
whom should I.cry, if not you? I 
have no friend left. Even you did 
not come to meet me all these 
days." 

“I lacked the courage to come 
and see you," she said. “You were 
so angry." 

“The world may have said that I 
was angry. Do you also believe it?" 
Vishwaratha became conscious that 
Rohini's face was pale and that her 
eyes were full of unshed tears. 
“What is the matter with you?" 
he asked and then abruptly put 
his hand to his brow, as if his mind 
* And—and 


I heard 
something about it. I do not re- 


‘member exactly what it was.” He 
-lodked helplessly at Rohini and 
-added, 

things." 


"Forgive me: I forget 


. “Have you not heard, Vishwara: 
tha? I begged of father and King 


"Divodasa to release me from the 


pledge and they were good enough 
to: do «so. Even the Prince was 


very kind and agreed.” 


'sVishwaratha looked up with an 
| instinctive impulse of Joy. 


«You 
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Ugra is an Arya, purer and nobler! 
than all Aryas. Shambara was als. 


as noble as any Arya King.. Die: 


'that my truth may live, Let your | 
self be burnt to ashes. Then thoy. 


ashes, will become Aryas and keep! 
our Law for ever and for ever?# 
With that the flush on Vishwa: 
ratha’s face suddenly faded and hei 
held his folded hands before). 
Rohini beseechingly. “Ask Guru! 
deva to let me give my throne t0 | 
another, Let me not make you al 
unhappy. Let me go with Ugm| 
to some quiet forest where no one 
will know that I have ever lived” | 
Both: of them lapsed into . 1 
and Ugra's weak voice could be 
heard coming from the womens 
apartment, calling him to her.” 
Vishwaratha got up. ‘“Rohinh; 
wait, wait a while. I will bring 
Ugra here. Perhaps she will fed! 
a little happier in your company, 
and without waiting for an 8 
Vishwaratha went inside the we 
men’s apartment. 


[To be continued] 
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voice. “Oh Gods, why did you not 


let me die and take Ugra with me? 
It would have been a thousand 
times better...... £ ۹ 

“Then why aré you so obstinate?” 
pleaded Rohini. “Why do you not 
give up Ugra.. She will never be 
happy with you." 

“The poor woman has misfor- 
tune writ large upon her forehead. 
But Rohini, Rohini...... nobody 
understands me. I hope you will 
A کا‎ The very Gods do not leave 
me in peace. They tell me that all 
of you are. wrong, hopelessly 
wrong...... " Vishwaratha paused, 
then-'continued. . “There is some- 
hing within me which speaks with 
the accents of Lord Varuna. He 
tells me not to be untrue to his 
Law...... Savita, the Lord of the 


. Three Steps, my Father, who is in 


heaven, tells me: ‘Son, do not be- 
tray ‘the Law of Varuna. Do not 


.submit to the untruth that Ugra 


is not an Arya, She is.’ ” 


-. Now his voice rang out in the 


prophetic tones of an inspired 


M Seer. “He tells me: ‘Vishwaratha,. 


: ae EE e I S TEESENE T] 


All that we are is the result of what we have thought: 
ib is founded on our thoughts, it is made up of out 
thoughts. If a man speaks or acts with a pure thought 
happiness follows him, like a shadow that never leaves 


him. 
- 1 


Hatred does not cease by hatred at any time; hatred a 
ceases by love, this is an old rule. | us 
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Cheap concessional return tickets arc issued for I, 
II and III classes from April 1,1950 at one and 
balf single journey fares for the rail portion plus 
two single journey fares for the road portion wher- 
ever leviable from all stations on the Central & 
Western Railways to Pathankot (for Kashmir), 
Simla, Solan, Dharampore (Punjab), Dchra Dun, 
Kathgodam (for Naini Tal), Darjecling, Kurscong, 
Shillong, Abu Road (for Mount Abu), Ootaca- 
mund, Coonoor, Kodaikanal Road, Kodaikanal 
Out-Agency. Kotagiri Out-Agency and Pipariya 
(for Pachmarhi) stations provided the chargeable 
distance between the stations is 150 miles or more. 


X Tickets will be issued till 
October 31, 1956. : 


* Tickets are valid for 
three months. 


xk Break of journey allowed 
- on the return trip only. 


X Full particulars ء‎ ٤6 
a! all stations x 
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know whether our power 


granted by God to this: ruler ٦ e 
not to that other one who fought fi. VEA 


of "power Paes کل‎ 


against .him. 
These justifications 


could stand when the evil of powers j| 7 ma. 
was not much felt by the people f na 
but now that the majority of mend i. 
feel all the disadvantages and ۶ 
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a Gengis Khan- 
with telegraphs and electric motors 


justice of power, of the power of 
one, or a few, over many, these 
justifications are not effective, and 
nations have to alter one way or 


another their attitude to 7 
And the Western nations have long? 
It is now 


ago made this alteration. . 
the turn of the East. It is I think 


in such a position that Russia and) 
Persia, Turkey and China now find 


themselves. 


All these nations have attained 
the period when they can no longer- 
remain in their former ^ attitude: 
As was com: 


towards: their rulers. 
rectly remarked by the Russia 
writer ` Gertzen: 


is impossible, If Gengis 07ھ‎ 


men similar to them still exist im 
the East, it is clear that their hou 
has come and that they are. "m 
last.. They cannot continue to exists 


both because owing to telegraphs | 







and, all uas is called. رم‎ 6 


The Western nations have long 
felt this necessity and have long 
since changed their attitude to 
power by, the one means, common 
to all Western peoples—by the limi- 
tation of power through represen- 
matter of fact 
by the spreading of power, by its 
transference from one or a few to 


-the many. 


At the present time I think that 
the time has arrived for the East- 
"ern nations’ also and for China 
similarly to realise all the evil of 


¬ despotic power and to search for 


the means of liberation from it, 
the present conditions of life hav- 
ing become unbearable. 

I know that in China there 
exists a teaching ‘implying that the 
chief ruler, the “Bogdikhan,” should 
be:the wisest and most spiritual 
man, ‘and that if he be not such, 
then the subjects may and should 
.But I think 
that such a teaching is merely a 
justifieation of power, and as. un- 
sound as the teaching of Paul, cir- 


' culated amongst the European na- 
-< tions, which affirms that the Pow- 


ers'are of God.. The Chinese peo- 


-ple.cannot know whether their em- 
.peror is wise and virtuous, just as 
Christian nations could not 


- tatives, that is as a 


cease to obey. him. 
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For China this is especially true, 


 .owing to the peaceful disposition 


of its population and the bad or- 
ganisation of its Army, -which 
gives the Europeans the possibili- 
ty of rubbing with impunity Chi- 
nese lands under the pretext of col- 
lisions and differences with the 
Chinese Government. 

The Chinese people cannot but 
feel the necessity of changing -its 
relation to power, nd 


€. 
A 


And now I' gather from your 
book and other information that 
some light-minded Chinese,. called 
the party of reform, think that 
this alteration should consist in? | 
following the methods of the West- | 
ern nations, ie. substituting a re- آ‎ 
presentative Government for ades- 
potic one, in-organising an Army 
similar to that of Western nations, 
and a similar organisation of in- 
dustry. 

This solution, which. at first sight 
appears the simplest and most na- 
tural, is not only a superficial one, 
but very silly, and according to all 
I know about China, it is -alto- 
gether alien to the wise Chinese 
people. ` To organise such a Consti- 
tution, such an Army, perhaps alsa 
such a conscription,. and such an 
industry as the Western nations 
have got, would: mean to renounce 
all that by which the Chinese peo- 
ple have lived and are living. to 
renounce their past, to renounce 
their rational, peaceful, agricul 
tural life, that life which con- 
stitutes.the true and only way. of 
Tao, not only for China, but for all 


mankind. 
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Count Leo Tolstoy 


their power is becoming too oppres- 
sive, and because the nations, ow- 
ing to the same civilisation, feel 
and recognise with especial keen- 
ness that the existence or non- 
existence of these Gengis Khans is 
for them not a matter of indiffer- 
ence as it used to be of old, but 
that almost all the calamities from 
which they suffer, are’ produced 
precisely by this power to which 
they submit without any advantage 
to: themselves but merely by 
habit. tee 

In Russia this is certainly the 


case; I think that the same As true 
also of Turkey and: Persia and 


"China. 
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who are unable to furnish them. 


selves with food, is entirely based, 
on the necessity of procuring 


means of sustenance by violence * 


and:cunning from other Nations, 
who like China, India, Russia ang 
others, still preserve a rational ag- 
ricultural life. 

And it is these .parasitical na- 
tions and their activity that you 
are invited to imitate by the men 
of the Reform party! 

Constitutions, protective tariffs, 
standing armies, all these. together 
have rendered the Western nations 
what they are—people who have 
abandoned agriculture and become 
unused to it, occupied towns and 
factories in the production of arti- 
cles for the most part unnecessary, 
people who with their armies are 
adapted only to every kind of vio: 
lence and robbery. However ‘hril- 
liant their position may appear at 
first sight, it is a desperate one; 


and they must inevitably 7ء‎ 
they do not change the whole” 


structure of their life, founded asi 
it now is on deceit and the plunder” 
and pillage of the agricultural’ 
nations, ~ 5 E 

To imitate. Western nations, be" 
ing frightened by their insolence 
and power, would be the same as 
15797 rational undepraved industri 
ous man were to imitate a spends 


thrift insolent ruffian who-has losti 
the habit of work and was assault” 


ing him, i.e. in order to successfully i 
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Let us admit, that having intro- 
duced amongst themselves Euro- 
pean institutions, the Chinese were 


to expel the Europeans and to have. 


a Constitution, a. powerful.standing 
Army, and an industrial develop- 
ment similar to the European. 
Japan has done this, has intro- 
duced a Constitution and extended 
the Army and Fleet, and develop- 
ed Industry, and the result of these 
inseparably inter-connected mea- 
sures is already obvious. The con- 
dition of its people. more and more 
approached the position of the 
European nations, and this posi- 
tion is extremely ‘burdensome. 


* 

The States of Western Europe, 
externally very powerful may now 
crush the Chinese Army; but the 
-position of the people living in 
these States not only cannot be 
-compared with the position of the 
"Chinese, but on the contrary, it is 
most ` calamitous. Amongst > all 


71 those nations there unceasingly 


proceeds a strife between the des- 
titute, exasperated working people 
and the Government and wealthy, 
a strife .which is restrained only 
by coercion on the part of deceiv- 
ed men who constitute the Army; 
a Similar............ is continually 
waging between the different states 
i Otuog gb lessly increasing arma- 
ments, à strife which is .......... 
plunge into the greatest catastro- 
006 7 state of things 


, may be, it does not.......... cala- 


mity of the Western nations. Their 
chief and fundamental calamity is 


A that the whole life of these nations 
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Later Bhakti Schools 


most important incarnations of 


Vishnu, 


Let us first take the Bhakti cen- 
tering -round Rama. The leader of 
this movement is Ramananda, of 
whom unfortunately little is © 
known. It is believed that he 
lived in the first half of the fif- 
teenth century. According to tila 
dition, he belonged to the school 
of Ramanuja, but he went north 
and settled in Banaras and found- 
ed a new sect. He recognized no 
caste distinctions among his fol- 
lowers. He had twelve disciples 


‘at first including an outcaste and 


even a Mohammedan. The Moham- ~ 
medan disciple was Kabir who be- 
came a great saint and mystic 
afterwards, Ramananda wrote no 
books, but some of his hymns are — 
still popular, one of them being. 
incorporated in the Granth Sahib 
of the Sikhs. 

He seems to have derived his in- 


spiration not only from the Sm 7 


Bhashya of. Ramanuja, but also 
from the Adhyatma Ramayana—a 
Bhagavata work of the thirteenth 
or fourteenth: century. He there- 
fore taught that Rama was the | 
Supreme Lord, and. that salvation 
could be obtained only by love and = 
devotion to,Him and by repeating © m 
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J transformation of the Sikhs 


2 HE establishment of the 
Maratha confederacy and the 





into a military nation represent 
the Hindu reaction to the tyranny 
and intolerance of the later Mus- 
lim rulers. Like the kingdom of 
Vijayanagar in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth .centuries, the Maratha 
empire in the eighteenth century 
was the great bulwark of Hindu 
civilization. 


. During this period a great 
Bhakti movement began and swept 
over Northern India with the re- 
sult that there was an outburst of 
devotional literature in the verna- 
cular languages, which thenceforth 
became the medium of literary ex- 
pression. ‘This literature is con- 


“nected with the names of Rama- 


nanda, Kabir, Nanak, Mira Bai, 
Vallabha, Chaitanya, Tulsi Das 
and Tukaram. 

' Tt is interesting to note that, of 
the two. parallel. movements in 
Bhakti in the south during the last 
period, viz. that which centres 
round. Vishnu. and that which 
centres round Shiva, it is only the 


| former that spreads to the north. 
^ “ahd that it splits. itself into: two 


streams—the worship of Rama and 
‘the worship of: Krishna, the Two 
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Mohammedan weaver who livéd in 


Banaras and came under the influ- 


ence of Ramananda and became: his 
disciple. He was also influenced 


by the Sufi mystics who were Mus-. 
lims, but whose beliefs and prac: 


tices were greatly .coloured by 
Vedanta philosophy. Hence his; 
teaching is a form of Hinduism ^ 
which shows the influence of 


Islam. He accepts the Hindu doc- 
trines of Karma and Samsara, the 
Hindu concepts of Brahman, Maya, 
lila, moksha, vairagya, sanmnyuasa, 
and shares the Hindu faith in the 
effieacy of the Holy Name and the 
grace of the guru and calls his God 


Ram, after his guru, Ramananda.: 


But he rejects the doctrine of 


Avataras. denounces 14101-770 


and ritual, laughs at ascetic prac: 


tices, refuses to acknowledge caste 
distinctions, and séts aside~ the 
authority of the Veda, as well as 
of the Koran., He fearlessly pro 


claimed his beliefs in caustic vel 


nacular verse, and so was looked 


upon as a dangerous heretic both - 
by Hindus and by Muslims, but. 


after his’ death was claimed as 8 
saint by both. Kabir was a ‘real 
mystic to whom religion was 4 


flaming personal. experience, and. 


so. his verses had extraordinary 


power over: those who listened to 


him. But, as he cut himself. off 


from all tradition and authority J 
religion, his reform was ‘short 
lived. 5 


Nanak (1469—1538 A.D), the 4 


founder of the religion of the 757 
was a younger contemporary Of 


ری 


` —— His sacred name. Probably Rama- 


nanda belonged to a Ramaite sect 
of Bhagavatas in Southern India 
different from the Sri Vaishnavas. 
His math in Banaras became a 
centre of powerful influence which 
spread far and wide among all 
classes of men. One of the causes 
of his great popularity was that he 
gave up Sanskrit and used the lan- 
guage of the people in his hymns 
and thus laid the foundations of 
modern vernacular literature in 
Northern India. Thus he did in 
his day what the authors of the 
Buddhist Psalms and the authors 
of Nalayiram and Tevaram (lid 
day. Religion was 
brought. home to the hearts of the 
common people through songs 
‘which they could all understand. 


The influence of Ramananda 
spread in various directions. In 
the direct line of descent from him 
is the order of ascetics who were 
called Ramanandis after him. To 
this order belongs, for instance, 


' Tulsi Das, the author of the famous 


Ramacharitamanasa. But some of 
disciples formed 
sects of their own which may he 
divided into two  classes-—those 
which are purely Hindu in their 
teachings and observances and 


. those which are largely Hindu, but 


Slightly tinged in their negations 
by Islam. To the latter class he- 
Jong Kabir and his followers, and 
the many sects which arose out of 


- his influence. 


Kabir lived probably from 1440 
A.D. to 1518 A.D. He was a 


EA 3 


.in © their 


` ؛‎ Ramananda's 
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of Nanak was more lasting than 
that of -Kahir, for his followers 
soon created a centre of authority 
by collecting the hymns of their 
Gurus and instituting the, worship 
of the Granth Sahib or ‘the Nobl 
Book, 

The later Bhaktas of this period 
who worship Rama as an incarna- 
tion of God are in the direct line 


of descent from -Ramananda.- To 
this class belong Tulsi Das,’ the - 


author of the well-known Rama- 
charitamanasa,: Nabha Das, the 
author of Bhakta Mala, a book 
giving the lives of the saints, and | 
Maluk Das, the founder of a lay 
sect of Ramanandis. 


Tulsi Das (1532-1623 A.D.) was a | 
Vairagi belonging to the Rama- 
nanda sect. He renounced . the 
world after the death of his son 
and wandered far and wide preach- 
ing the religion of devotion to 
Rama. Between 1574 A.D. and 
1584 A.D. he wrote his famous 
Ramayana in a dialect of Eastern 
Hindi. This book has become the: 


- favourite scripture of millions of 


Hindus in Northern India. Far- 
quhar writes, “Indeed it is one of 
the greatest books of Modern Hin- 
duism and has probably influenced mi 
a far larger number of Hindus- 

these last three centuries than any 
other book". 


It is a typical Hindu scripture, 
like the Gita. While teaching a 
pure and noble type of theism and 
love of God, it is by no means. ex: 
clusive or intolerant. 
great reverence towards Shiva and 


tolerates . 
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Kabir and was reared in the same 
religious atmosphere and was in- 


` spired by the same ideals. But he 
'.*stands nearer to Hinduism than 


Kabir. He was born in 1469 A D. 
in a village of the district of 
Lahore, of Kshatriya parents. He 
came under the influence of 
various teachers, both Hindu and 


. Muslim and was well versed in the 


hymns of the Hindu saints and the 
writings of the Sufi teachers. He 
wandered all over Northern India 
singing hymns and gathering 
flowers. 


The religion that he preached 
was of the same -type as Kabir’s. 
There is but one God who is eter- 
nal, spiritual and personal. Nanak 
calls Him Hari, as Kabir calls Him 
Ram. He can be worshipped by 
all without distinction of caste or 
He is to he worshipped in 
-the heart and not through images. 
Purity of life is more important 
than rituals. 


Like Kabir, Nanak also believes 
in Karma and Samsara, accepts the 


concepts of maya and moksha and‏ ۔ 
insists‏ . 


on extreme reverence to 
to the guru and the mystic value 


of the Holy Name.. But, unlike 


Kabir, hé accepts the gods.of the 
pantheon and ra 
rituals as lower forms’ of religion. 


Neither Nanak nor Kabir was à 
Systematic theologiah. There may 


be ‘incongruous elements in their 


teachings, but the fervour of their 


“Bhakti is unmistakable and it is 


this that appealed to the people 
who listened. to them. ‘The work 
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ayana of Valmiki. The story is 
the same, but the spirit is different, 


It is notan epic, but a long reli- 


gious poem, and, like other reli- 
gious poems of the Bhakti school, 
it emphasizes, throughout, the doc- 
trine of devotion to a personal 
God, the doctrine of the Holy Name 
and the doctrine of the sanctity of 
the Guru. | 


Those who worship Rama as the 
Supreme without any belief in in- 


carnation are in the line of ,des- 


cent from Kabir. To this class be- 
long various groups of devotees, 
viz., the Kabirpanthis who are the 
direct’ followers of Kabir; the 


Dadupanthis who are followers of i 


Dadu; the Sikhs who are the fol 
lowers of Nanak; the Lal Dasis, 
the followers of Charan Das; the 


Ramsnehis, the followers of.Ram: 


Charan; and the Satnamis, a low- 
class sect which worships the ‘Sat 
Nam or the True Name of the One 


God whose incarnations are Rama i 


and Krishna. 
[To be continued] 


70 
admits there are other kinds of 
approach to God than what it 
teaches and accepts the whole 
Hindu - religious tradition. Tulsi 
Das knows that the Vedas declare 
that Brahman is unborn, change- 
less, nameless and formless. But 
as the impersonal Absolute laid no 
hold of his heart, he turned to the 
worship of the incarnate Rama. 
Thus he exactly follows the advice 
given by Krishna at the beginning 
of the twelfth chapter of the 
Gita:— 

“The difficulty of those whose 
minds are set on the Unmanifested 


is greater, for the goal, of the Un- 


manifested is hard for the embodi- 
ed to reach. But those who con- 
secrate all their actions to me and 
regard me as their dearest one, 
who meditate on me and worship 


"me with single-hearted devotion—I 


save them soon, O Arjuna, from 
death and the ocean of mortal life, 
their minds being ever set on me." 


The. Raniayana of Tulsi Das has 


only the outward form of the Ram- 


‘Earnestness is’ the „path of immortality (Nirvana), 


| ' —Dhammapada 


thoughtlessness the path of dedth. Those who are in 
earnest do not die, those who are thoughtless are as ij. 


dead already. 


Not a mother, not a father will do so much, nor any 
other relative; a well-directed mind will do us greater 


service. 
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SARNATH—Coneld. 
precious objects, and surmounted 


-by an arrow. 


Both Fa Hien sand HiuenTsang. 
agree in stating that where Buddha 
delivered his first discourse and 
where the five hermits came for- 
ward and paid him reverence stu- 
pas had been erected. Hiuen-Tsang 
says that the tower or stupa which 
existed in his day was built.by 
Asoka. It commemorated one of 
the most important events in the 


' history of Buddhism and was re- 


garded as one of the eight divine _ 
towers. | 

Regarding the Asoka Pillar 
found at Sarnath it is universally 
acknowledged that it has a special 
place in ancient Indian Art. The 
polish and glaze on that pillar is 
extraordinary. It is stated that-the 
art of giving such glaze and polish 
disappeared from India after the 
first century B.C. The original 
pillar is. stated to be about 50 feet 
high made of one stone. 

Thus the earliest remains at Sar- 
nath are dated to the Mauriyan pe- 
riod, and some of them are ascrib- 
ed to Emperor Asoka. The most 
well-known of the remains ı of 
Asoka's period is the Lion Capital 
which is now the national em- 
blem of India. The other monu- 
ment of the time of Asoka is the 
portion of the Dharmarajika stu- 
pa. This stupa is believed to have 
been enlarged and expanded seve- 
ral times right from the Kushana 
period upto the 12th Century A.D.. 
Another outstanding monument 
of the Kushana period is one large 
statue of standing. Buddha which 
had originally an inscribed um- 
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Lios Capital 


-on which there were marks of the 


threads of the Kashaya or the 
brown garment worn by Buddha. 
Near that was a stupa and further 
on was another stupa situated in 
the midst of a large forest. About 
half a mile south of this monastery 
was a large and lofty ` stupa about 
300 feet in height, with rare and 
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of such a sudden nature could not 
have been planned by the Brah- 
mins of the place. Buddhist mo- 
nasteries are well-known to con- 


tain usually several hundreds of | 
monks and such a monastery as | 


that at Sarnath was least likely 
to have the fewest number of oc- 
cupants. To attack and burn it 
successfully would need a: large 
force well armed and it will be to 
easy task for a mob suddenly 
roused, as in popular tumults, to 


attack and sack the great monas- 


tery. We must therefore look to 
other agents for the destruction of 
those monasteries.” 

He then quotes Elliot's India 
Vol. II, p. 113 describing the ex- 


ploits of Mahammad Nialtigin, : 


general of Masaud, and how he 
sacked the city of Varanasi. This 
happened in 1083 A.D. It also ap- 
pears that even in 1017 A.D when 


Varanasi was plundered hy Ma- 


hammad of Gazni he destroyed 
part of Sarnath. 

In the 12th Century Queen Ku- 
mara Devi of King Govinda Chan- 
dra of the Gahadavala dynasty of 


Kanauj (1114 to 1154 A.D.), con- ^ 


Structed a great vihar called Dhar- 
machakra Vihar at this place. In 
course of time this Sarnath had 
also become a holy place of pilgri- 


mage for Hindus and Jains who: 


also had constructed numerous 
structures and statues at this place. 


In 1194 A.D. Kutb-ud-din destroyed 


hundreds of holy places including 


Varanasi and Sarnath, after which’ 


time Buddhism as a separate and 


organised faith ceased to. exist. iî 7 
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brella over it. There are several 
statues having inscriptions of the 
(Gupta -age. 

From some inscriptions it Is 
gathered that after 300 A.D., Sar- 
nath was in possession of the 
monks belonging to the Sarvastt- 
vada branch of the Hina Yana of 
Buddhism. Before that it. was 
with some other branch. In the 
4th Century A.D. the Sammitiya 
branch of the Vastuputrika Sam- 
pradaya was in power here. In 
the 7th Century when Hiuen- 
Tsang visited this place, these 
Sammitiya Buddhists were in 
power. From the time of Hiuen- 
Tsang right upto the 12th Century 
these Buddhist remains at Sar- 
nath were repeatedly repaired and 
extended. 

It js clear that after the 12th 
Century the, shrines and stupas of 
Sarnath were in ruins. It was at 
one time believed that the Hindus 
` ûf Varanasi destroyed the Bud- 
dhist shrines and stupas, but this 
jalse view is now corrected and 
given up. In the report of the 
Archaeological Survey of : India 
Vol. VIII at page 16 General Cun- 
ningham observes that certainly at 
this period there was no great ill- 
. feeling between Brahmins and 
Buddhists, and though a great deal 
has been recently said regarding 
this supposed ill-feeling, “I desire 
to point out that the very fact of 
victuals, ready dressed and un- 
eaten, found in the Sarnath ruins 
is the strongest proof that the at- 
"tack on the monasteries was most 
"sudden and I submit that an attack 



















ia 
kenzie did some excavations, and 
presented the Buddhist images 
recovered. by him to the Asiatic 
socicty of Bengal. In 1835 General 
Cunningham did his excavations. 
Those images which he presented 
to the Calcutta museum are intact; 
but those which he left behind at 
Sarnath including some fine sculp- 
lures were mostly utilised in build- 
ing a bridge on river Varna; and 
for constructing another bridge, 
about GO cartloads of these pre- 
cious relics were utilised. In spite 
of this there are a sufficient num- 
her of ancient remains Still extant 
at Sarnath to give an idea of this 
hoary sacred place. From 1904 
A.D. onwards there has been sys- 
tematic excavations by the Ar- 
chaeological Survey of India and 
this has very much brought to 
light this ancient town of stupas 
and monasteries. 


Regarding the ancient name of 
Richipatana or Mrigadava Maha- 
vastu, a Sanskrit Buddhist work 
states as follows: “Once there 
lived 5000 Pratyeka Buddhas or 
Rishis in a big forest at a distance 
of 14 yojanas from Banaras. They 
once rose to the sky where they _ 
attained Nirvana and thus their 
corporeal bodies fell down on 
earth. As the bodies of these Ri- 
shis fell in that forest, it came to 
be known as Rishipatan, that is, 
the place where the bodies of the 
Rishis fell down". Fa Hien records 
that one Pratyeka Buddha was 
living in this forest and on hear- 
ing of the coming enlightenment 
of Gautama Buddha he attained 
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India, and the relies at Sarnath re- 
mained unrepaired, and part of 
those remains went underground 
covered with dust and earth. Du- 
ring the earlier centuries Hinduism 
had already absorbed some of the 
Hest points developed. or empha- 
sised by Buddhism and worthy of 
being absorbed particularly in the 
of ethics, logic, religion, 
metaphysics and philosophy and 
in matters of Indian thought and 
culture in general. During the 
last 125 years on account of the 
consistent efforts of the Archaeo- 
logists the ruins at Sarnath have 
come to light once again. 

The excavations at Sarnath were 
carried on in the earlier stages in 
a very sporadic manner and that 
too by far too many hands. Gene- 


- spheres 


: ral Cunningham also carried on 


his excavations. He believes that 
the name Sarnath has come from 
Saranganath who was the king 
of Deer and a Bodhi Sattva. Lord 
Shiva is also known as Saranga 
and at a distance of about half a 
mile from the Buddhist remains 
at Sarnath there is a Saiva temple 
of Saranganath. 

Jagat Sinha was the Dewan of 


‘Raja Chait Sinha of Banaras. This 


Jagat Sinha had several shops at 
Jagat Ganj. In 1794 A.D, the 
workmen employed by this Jagat 
Sinha were carrying away stones 
from the Buddhist remains at 
Sarnath in order to construct 
Shops in Jagat Ganj. These stones 
attracted the attention of some 
Eur Opean scholar to the antiquity 
In 1815, Colonel Mac- 


EI 


Of Sarnath. 
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on the throne rendering the spot 


thereby like the rising place of the © 


Major Kittoe 


‘ resplendent sun; therefore it came 


to the mind of this humble creature 
Goverdhan, a house-born slave of 
King Akbar, to erect as a sacred 
memorial, a magnificent dome re- 
sembling the blue firmament. The 
year was 996 when this elegant edi- 
fice was constructed." 

As has been observed earlier it 
was from the Dharmarajika stupa 
that the workmen of Babu Jagat 
Sinh carried away stones in 1794, 
A.D. The original marble casket 
in this stupa had disappeared, but 
its outer sandstone case is in the 
Calcutta museum. 


recovered from the house of Babu | 





ea 


The last enlargement 


Jagat Sinh an inscribed Pedastal or 
Padma peetha. Sir John Marshall 
conducted several operations in 
1907-8 which reveal the. history of 
successive repairs and rebuilding 


carried out here at different periods. ډ‎ 


This stupa was originally construct: 
ed by Asoka. The first enlarge- 


ment was in the Kushana period, 


the second in the fifth or sixth cen- 


tury, the third in the seventh and - 


the next two in the 9th and 10th 
centuries. 
was by Kumara Devi when she 
built in the 12th century the Dhar- 
machakra vihar to a little north 
of this place. 


About 20 yards from this Dhar- | 


marajika stupa is a ruined temple 
and from the description of Hiuen: 
Tsang it appears that this was the 


Mulagandhakuti or the main shrine: 


about.200 feet high, and surmount 


ed by a golden amra fruit. To 7 
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Pari Nirvana. In Mahavatthu, 
Nigrodhamiga Jataka, the follow- 
ing legend is given for the name 
Mrigadava. Buddha in one of his 
former births was the king of deer 
and residing in this forest. near 
Varanasi. The King of Varanasi 
was fond of hunting. As he was 
hunting indiscriminately this 
Bodhi Sattva, king of the deer 
came to terms with this king of 
Varanasi, who agreed to accept 
one deer per day for his food as 
sent to him by the king of deer. 
One day there- was the turn of 
a pregnant she-deer. The merciful 
Bodhi Sattva who was the king of 
deer could not see the prospect of 
getting des- 
troyed along with its mother and 
offered himself as food to the king 
of Varanasi. The latter was 
struck with the merciful attitude 
of this Bhodhi Sattva, King of 
Deer and gave up the himsa of 
deer altogether... 

The Chaukhandi stupa is a lofty 
brick structure crowned with an 
octonal tower. General Cunnin- 
gham drove a vertical shaft 


. through its centre down to, its 


foundation, but he could not dis- 
cover anything. This stupa is 
stated to be erected on the spot 
where Gautama Buddha met for the 
first time his five disciples. "The 
tower on this stupa was constructed 
to commemorate a visit paid by 
Humayun to this place. There are 
Persian’ verses engraved on a slab 
of stone stating that “King Jannab 
Ashiyani Humayun, the ruler of 


seven climes, came one day and sat 


‘the innocent fetus 
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‘Dhamekh Stupu 


On the north of Dhamekh stupa 
there are ruins of a stupa where 
Buddha predicted about the future 
Buddha Maitreya. 

A new temple of Buddha has 
been constructed at Sarnath, and 


Buddhists from all over the world m 


have paid homage to it. Sarnath 
is once again regaining its ancient 
glory as a sacred place of pilgri- 
mage. On May 24, 1956 Bharat 
will celebrate the 2,500th Pari Nir- 
vana Anniversary of Buddha. "This: 
Buddha. Jayanti will be celebrated | 
with great enthusiasm all over^ 
India and particularly at Sarnath, 
Buddha Gaya, Sanchi, Nalanda, 
Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, Delhi, - 


Lucknow, Bhopal ete. Other coun- _ E 
. tries like Ceylon, Burma, China, < 


west of this main shrine of Múla- 
gandhakuti are the fragments of 
the Asoka pillar. Its capital and a 


' few pieces of the crowing wheel 


are ii the central hall of the mu- 
seum. EHiuen-Tsang states that the 
pillar was 70 feet high. This mono- 
lythic pillar is cut out of a single 
block of sandstone. 

The Dhamekh stupa is situated to 
the north-east of the Jain temple. 
It is a solid cylindrical tower 93 
feet in diameter at the base, and is 
143 feet high. The stones in each 
layer were bound together by 
means of iron clamps. The stupa 
has eight projecting faces with 
several niches. They were origi- 
nally adorned with floral designs 
and geometrical patterns. The de- 


, coration is highly graceful and 


shows the developed Gupta art. 
Dhamekh is Dharmeksha; which 
means the beholding of the Darma, 
which was first preached by Bud- 
dha at Mrigadava to his first five 
disciples. General Cunningham had 


. driven a vertical shaft through the 


centre of this stupa right upto its 
foundation in order to find out a 
relic chamber, and he found at 
3 feet from the top an inscribed 
Slab containing the well-known 
formula of the Buddhist creed 
written in characters of the 6th or 
7th century A.D. This slab is now 
in the Indian Museum. It is be- 


lieved to have been pláced at some 


later date in this stupa. This 
Dhamekh stupa was the place 


‘Where Buddha first turned the 


Wheel of law, and at the Chuk- 
handi stupa Buddha after his ar- 


‘Yival at Sarnath met his first five 
disciples. The Dhamekh stupa was 
_ originally built by Asoka. 
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reclining on this wheel on either 


'side suggest that it was at Mriga- 


dava that Buddha gave his doc- 
trine for the first time to the 
world. 


Buddha reached the ripe age of 
S0 years. Immediately before his 
death Buddha went from Rajagri- 
ha northwards. He came to Patali- 
putra which was then under con- 
struction. Buddha foretold of its 
coming greatness. He came to 
Vesali and dismissed his disciples 
in order to lead a solitary life. He 
then reached Beluva. 

At Beluva he was seriously ill. 
He thought of his disciples and de- 
sired to address them. He there- 
fore conquered his illness and held 
fast life within himself. He sat 


in the shade of the house and con: | 


versed with the worthy Ananda. 
He said to Ananda, “The Perfect 
One, 0 Ananda, does not say I will 
rule over the Church or let the 
Church be subject to me. What 
shall the Perfect One declare, 


Ananda, to be his. purpose regard: 


ing the Church? I am now frail, 


Ananda, I am aged, I am an old: 


man, who has finished his pilgri- 
mage and reached .old age; eighty 
years old am I. Be.ge to yoursel 


ves, Ananda, your own light, youn 


own refuge; seek no other refuge. 
Let the truth be your light and 
your refuge; seek mo other refuge: 
Whosoever now, Ananda, or after 


my departure, shall be his own, 


light, his own refuge and shall 
seek no other refuge, whosoever 
taketh the truth as his light, and 


his refuge and shall seek no other. 


refuge, Such, will henceforth, 


Ananda, be my true disciple, who 


walks in the right path.” | 
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‘Buddha in his Dharmachakra. Mudra 


at Sarnath. 


Japan, Nepal, Tibet, Laos, Com- 
bodia; Sikkim, Bhutan, Indonesia 
and others will also hold this Bud- 
dha Jayanti on a large and digni- 
fied scale. — ' 

In Sarnath we can find some of 
the best specimen of the art of the 


Mauriya period, the Khushana pe- 


riod and the Gupta period. Some 
of the exhibits are exceedingly ar- 
tistic. Images of Buddha of the 
Gupta period are extraordinarily 
graceful. 

Thus Buddha turned the wheel 
of law for the first time at Sarnath 
and became the Dharmachakra- 
vartin or:the religious monarch. 
Buddha in his 028 
mudra is seated cross legged and 
expounds the law in the ‘midst of 


‘the Pancha Bhadda-Vaggiyas or 


the five monks who were his first 
In front of Buddha’s 
throne is the wheel which symbo- 
lises the first sermon and the deer 
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faith in him is quite spectacular 


When. a -~ 


indeed. 


It is not therefore a matter of 
surprise to know that the present 
Dalai Lama is the first to own a te- 
lephone in Tibet—you can dial 
Lhasa 1, if you like—and he also 


boasts of a fleet of cars, the first of 


which was carried on human 
shoulders from India upto the Pha- 
ri-Lhasa Road. The others were de- 
livered up the mountain-road from 
Peking. — 


The method of selecting a Dalai 
Lama is in keeping with the spirit 
of this theocratic: state. 
Dalai Lama dies, his spirit roams 
for a time or finds a temporary ha- 
bitation till it selects a congenial 
family for its rebirth. This new 
birth is traced by omens and ora- 
cular signs. Usually more than 
one candidate will answer these 
descriptions, and then a number of 
Lamas drawn from ‘several monas- 
teries in Tibet set out to select the 


right one by the process of elimina. 


tion. Doesn't this sound familiar 
to us in India? 


The;present Dalai Lama who is 


the fourteenth in the line, had two: 


other competitors to the throne. SO 


the Board of Selectors went to the 


Kokonor region indicated by the: 


S0 
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7973 O a casual observer Tibetan 
FT customs may appear quaint 
1 and highly superstitious, but 
when we realise that they are 
founded on the bedrock of genera- 
tions of faith in religion, they will 
no longer appear extraordinary. If 
a fly is not allowed to die in a tea- 
cup, it is because of the Tibetan's 
apprehension that the 
creature may be the temporary 
abode of a Lama. If at the same 
time human life is considered to 


° be of little value there, it is because 


Tibetan life is permeated with the 
severest form of religious nihilism. 


The Dalai or Grand Lama who 


is the spiritual and temporal head 


of millions of Tibetans wields un- 
heard of powers, at any rate did so 


-till a few years back. He is Bodhis- 


attva Avalokitesvara, the Tibetans’ 
original ancestor, incarnate. The 
Panchen Lama with whom he 
shares the. leadership-of his coun- 


. try, is also an avatar of Amitabha. 


The Dalai Lama’s official residence 
Mt. Potala, is in effect the Vatican 
of Lamaism. In his presence the 
dignitaries of the state, not to 
speak of the people, line up and 
bow like actors in a pantomime 


` show. This manifestation of their 
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in 1940. He was under training 
till he assumed full powers in 1950. 
Tanchu then became the “Divine 
Child” and was addressed “Glori- 
ous King,” followed by other 
epithets describing various powers. 
It is modern history that as a re- 
sult of the Chinese invasion, the 
Dalai Lama had to quit his coun- 
try for a time, returning to the 
capital in 1951. 


As a child the Dalai Lama is 
known to have been precocious. Al- 
though yet in his early twenties, he 
is a master of theology. He ins 
tructed his western tutor in Bud- 
dhism and has thrown a challenge ^ 
eventually to-convert him by his. 


extraordinary powers. His Hima: ~ a 
layan isolation and celebacy have — 
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dying Dalai Lama. Infant Tanchu 
was then the last of three boys and 
two girls in a peasant family—the 
Tsirings. After initial tests for 
signs of grace, the child was shown 
an assortment of articles out of 
which he correctly picked up those 
belonging to the previous Dalai 
Lama, thus establishing his own re- 


inearnation. The fact that Tanchu _ 


was born two years after the death 
of the previous Dalai Lama js ex- 
plained by the belief that his spirit 
must have had a temporary abode 
elsewhere. 


Dalai Lama was horn on June 6, 
1935 in the Mongolian province of 


. modern China. He was a plump, 
"round-eyed little boy of five at the 
' time of his enthronement at Potala, 
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not precluded him from taking an 
intelligent interest in world affairs. 


of the last world-war translated 
into Tibetan. Nor have modern 
scientific developments failed to 
rouse his interest. He owns a cine 
camera and has had many Tibetan 
ceremonies filmed which he enjoys 
seeing in his palace. Once he 
broke an exposure-meter and he is 
said to have wept his heart out 
over it although reminded that he 
was a. monarch and could well 
afford to break thousands of them. 


Incidentally the Dalai Lama is 
given no funds to spend during his 


monies placed at his feet by his 
subjects. But once full powers are 
assumed, he can spend all the mo- 
nies: of all the previous Dalai 
Lamas which according to reports, 
is a colossal mathematical figure. 


hoards _that often unsettle -the 
Bombay bullion market. 


The Dalai Lama's elder brother is 
Western educated and is currently 
a U. S. citizen. Whenever he inter- 
feres, it is a trifle embarrassing for 
the Dalai Lama in his new envi- 
ronment. 
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E HE fundamentals of iron-mak- 
T ing are simple. In the natural 

2l iron ore, iron is present as a 
In the 


| process of iron-making, the red-hot 
¦ coal deprives iron ores of their oxy- 
gen and in turn becomes carbon. 


dioxide. The iron is thus freed from 
the shackles of oxygen. It is this 


| iron which serves us. 


| While it has been very easy to 
i describe the basic principle involv- 


‘ compound with oxygen. 






*. 1 





: ed in iron-making, it is not an easy 


4 job in practice. In the early days, 
3 particularly in India, iron ore along . 
- | with charcoal was fired into small 
|; country-furnaces and the resulting 
'i iron poured out. In England, dur- 


ing 18th century, some fundamental 
changes were introduced in the 
manufacture of iron and these 
changes rendered large-scale manu- 
facture possible. The present.me- 
thods are based on them. 


In India, J. N. Tata was the . 


pioneer in starting an iron industty 


in Bihar. The first factory was © 
started in 1908 and within three: 


years, it began producing the much 
needed commodity. It is this place 
which is called Jamshedpur and it 
is the hub of industrial activity in 


India. In South India, there is at~ 


Bhadravati the Mysore Iron and 


‘Steel Works which was started in 
1923. It is the greatness and | 


genius of that Grand Old Man Dr- 
M. Visvesvarayya that made iBhad- 
ravati Works become possible, in 
spite of the scepticism expressed by 


foreign experts. In addition, there 
are iron and steek plants in Bengal; _ 
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These essays are from 
the authors own translation . 


. of his book in Tamil which 


won the Government of 
India's First Prize for promo- 
tion of folk-literature in that | 
language. 
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furnace is gigantic in structure. It 
is not like an oven which is lit and 
closed’ at will. Once the blast fur- 
nace is Started, it must go on for 
months and months. ' 

Iron ore, coal and limestone in 
proper proportions are dropped 
periodically from the top of the fur- 
nace into the inferno—that is the 
blast furnace. Flames roar inside 
this furnace. It is difficult to com- 
'prehend the very high temperature 


developed iriside the furnace. Ordi- EU 
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` Now-a-days, iron is made in huge 
cauldrons called blast furnaces. A 
blast furnace together with mecha- 
nical structures for charging will be 
about 200 feet in height. Since air 
is blown under pressure, it is call- 
ed a blast furnace. Such a furnace 
can give us about a thousand tons 
of iron per day and about 2000 tons 
of iron ore are required to make 
the thousand tons of iron. In addi- 
tion, we, require about 800 tons of 
coke and 500°tons limestone. This 
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Steel can also be made by: 
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iron is made from pig iron. The 
pig iron which comes out of boil- 
ing cauldrons can be purified and 
made into steel. In a sense, it is 
easy to make cast iron but it is 
very difficult to make steel. 

It was Bessemer who first dis- 
covered the process for making 
steel and steel making is presently 
undertaken by the Bessemer pro- 
COSS. 


other processes such as the open- 


hearth. The pig iron coming out of, 


blast furnace is poured into pot- 
shaped containers which aie call- 
ed converters. These vessels can be 
tilted so as to pour the contents. 
Inside the pots, iron is present in 
molten form. Then, a blast of air 
is sent at high pressure. The oxy- 
gen of the blast takes away the 
carbon from the iron to throw it 
out as carbon, dioxide. To remove 


other impurities and sulphur, 
manganese is added. By processes 


such as these, steel is born; glowing 
red hot flames shoot out of the con- 
verters and then white flames soar 
into the skies. "The flames may be 
as nigh as 30 feet. . 

As soon as the impurities in the 
iron are removed and steel is made; 
the flames subside. This is the ii- 
dication which experts can spot out 


easily. The ‘operations of steel 


making are carried on day and 
night; especially at nights, the glow- 
ing flames from the pots present a 
panoramic view, piercing the all 
pervading darkness. It is a parti 
cularly magnificent sight, visible 


for a few miles around even after af. 


the flames subside. 


&6 


nary boiling water will have 100 
degrees of heat but the temperature 
in a blast furnace is about 18 times 
more. At about 1500* C. tempera- 
ture, iron and limestone become 
molten and remain bubbling like 
a gurgling stream. Burning coal 
preserves the heat. Further, it re- 
moves oxygen from the iron ore. 
Thus, owing to a series of changes, 
iron is produced and it stays as 
liquid at the bottom of the furnace. 
Impurities which are called slag, 
being: lighter, float on this liquid 
iron and the liquid iron is tapped 


from the hottom at intervals. The 
molten iron emerging as a liquid 


stream presents a fascinating sight, 
In the factory, it is all one hot sum- 
mer mid-day. It is hot all round: 
the very air breathes fire. 

The molten iron that comes out 
and flows in regulated‘channels is 


* known as pig iron. It solidifies and 


hecomes a hard mass. As such, it 
is not suitable for being rolled into 
sheets, beaten into strips or drawn 
into wires. This iron contains car- 
bon which is dissolved in it and 
carbon is responsible -for making 
iron very hard. To make it pliable 
and render it more useful in diverse 
ways, this carbon content must be 
removed. This is achieved in what 
is known as steel-making. . 


The slag can.be used for the 


"manufacture of cement and for 


other purposes. 


"Steel is proverbially strong. It 
stand a heavy load. Cast 


"can 


۰1701 is used for castings. Still, cast 
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makes production possible day in 
and day out. Society should be 
thankful to him for the valuable 
and arduous role he is playing. 
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The iron and steel plants in India 


‘produce on an average about one 


and a half lakhs of tons of pig iron 
and over a lakh of tons of steel 
every month. The production goes 
to meet a variety of needs within 
the country. Iron is a true servant: 
of man, obeying the sublime motto 
“Service is my duty". It might 
surprise you to know that it is im- 
possible to carry on even a minute 
without having to do with iron in 
some form or other. Let us have à 
look at it. 

In this republic of 360 million 
“Kings”, the great majority live in 
villages. “They alone truly live 
who live by the farm" is an adage. 
Agriculture is the basic industry of 
our country. It would be carrying 
coal to Newcastle if one were to say | 
that agriculture is impossible with- 
out either the plough or the spade 
and, for that matter, would à 
plough or spade be possible without = 


' iron? Even in the modern version 


of mechanised agriculture, it is ime 
possible to conceive of farming 
without iron implements. It is the 
blacksmith in the villages who pro- 


duces all the essential implements ~ 


that are needed by the farmer, | 
Likewise, the carpenters work with | 
the chisel, hammer and other im: 
plements which are made of steel. 


Or take the masons who erect hum: ٦ 
ble dwellings or monuments oto i 
» Feat 


" 
2 


I 
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such as: 
measures | 
have to be taken to rid the steel of. 
Finally, the! 


Once: 
it is red hot, it will obey any change: 
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To remove impurities 
phosphorus, . “special 


interfering materials. 
steel is caught in huge tanks. 


Steel has got to be worked upon 


when it is hot as it is difficult to 
beai or draw it when cold. 


at our wil. You might have seen 
the blacksmith at work in the vil- 
lage. He makes the iron red hot 
in his small forge. Then, he beats 
it into shape, bends and literally 
works wonders while it is red hot. 
When it is red hot, it can be work- 
ed with the power of the sinews or 
it can be pressed by the force of 
machines. From steel, . girders, 
sheets and innumerable articles of 
utility are made. The process can 
be comprehended by a familiar 
example. 

At home, the mother deals with 


the dough as she likes. She press- 


es it with a wooden roller when it 
gets elongated. She can, with 
dexterity, manipulate the shape and 
size of the final product. Similarly, 
red-hot steel is compressed between 
two huge rollers: when it gets elon- 
gated. This process is repeated till 
finally what was ‘a block of steel 
becomes a long sheet. It can he 
cut into desired sizes and shapes. 
In a modern steel-works, a number 
of operations such as these are con- 
ducted. Further, special steels 
which are useful for cutting pur- 
poses or for resisting corrosion and 
other specific uses are made. In 
all these operations it is the steel- 


"worker, defying heat and blast, who 
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Tamil proverb goes “One can’t run ` 


a chariot without. an axle", one 
can't conceive the country cart 
without its iron axle. In the re- 
fined version of a spring-loaded 
cart, the elite of the village ride; 
does not the gentry know the real 
value of steel springs which absorb 
the shocks from the ruts of the 
road? In the cities the train and 
the car cannot run without steel. 
Ships of steel help us to cross the 
mighty seas. In the aeroplane, 
iron is used for making the vital 


part of the plane, namely, the en- ٠ 


gine, and aluminium goes to make 
the rest of the plane. Iron pipes 
bring water to the cities; they also 
stand supporting the light which 


dispels the darkness at night. In 


the office, from the pin to the table; 
many things are made of iron. 7 
warfare, armaments are made of 
steel. The writer uses a steel pen 
for giving peimnanent form to his 
all, the end of 
human toil is in one sense acquisi- 
tion of wealth. The acquired 
wealth is locked in iron.safes. It 
is all a strange story. 


‘dreams. After 
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masonry. 'They too use iron imple- 
ments. The modern cement con- 
crete buildings require iron support 
for their framework. In the past, 
the lady in the kitchen mostly used 
vessels made of mud and wood. 
Even then, the frying pan and other 
utensils were made of iron.  To- 
day, of course, aluminium has taken 
the pride of place in the making of 
utensils. However, the recent trend 
in cities is the use of bright vessels, 


' made of stainless steel. After a 


hearty meal, let us go for a ride on 
a country bullock .cart. There 
comes folk: music— 


“There is a farm on the water’s edge; 

There are betel leaves small and 
tender; 

pare won't give the red hue on my 

|. lips; i 

Because I am mad in love with your 
fine form.” 


"The bullock cart trots along and 
is a beautiful symbol of the Indian 
village.. The axle of this country 


` cart is of course made of iron and 


there are innumerable nails and 
bolts and nuts which enable the 
cart to take its final.form. As the 
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THE TRAGIC QUARTET 
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THE STORY SO FAR— 


In the Curtain's story of the 
Prince who fell in love with a sta- 
tue, Tantraloka flies to Mallikpur 
on the back of a roc and. by culti- 
vating the friendship of Navakoti, 
manages to take Rukmini, his 
daughter who is the model for 
the statue, away with him. This 

greatly upsets Rukmini's parents. 





climbed onto the back of a roc and 
set off on their flight. 


Crossing the seven seas the party 
finally arrived at Mandakini, the 
home of the rocs. Alighting from 
them and thanking them for their 
help, Tantraloka went to the vil 
lage where he had left his steed. 
Riding on it he returned to Ruk- 
mini and both of them rode on the 
steed making their way to the 


forest-temple where Prince Madan: 9 
mohan was languishing in his fond 3 3 


hopes, 

On the way Tantraloka picked © 
some flowers and making a houquet 
of them, gave it to Rukmini to hold 
in the same manner as her statue; 
so that the Prince would recognise 
her quickly. 


aM EAR FATHER,” ran the 

| letter which Rukmini left, 
lÎ “please forgive me for 
leaving you in this. way. I am go- 
ing to a far distant country to 
marry a prince. Please don't have 
any fears on my account. Bhai- 
rava is more than a brother to me. 
He will conduct me safely to my 
destination. 






“T owe you an explanation. It 
was I that acted the part of Bhai- 
rava's wife, for fear that you would 
stop my going away. I had access 
to his palace through a secret tun- 
nel built underground. You will 
find its door just beneath my cot. 
When you threw attar on my sari, 
Bhairava noticed it and advised me 
to change my sari so as to put you 
off the scent. Beyond this there 
is no sinister plot on our part. It 
will be impossible for you to trace 
us, for by the time you read this 
letter, we will be flying over the 
seas. One of these days we will 
come and see you. Please comfort 
mother. Adieu." 


Tantraloka and Rukmini literal- 
ly ran to the sea-shore. On reach- 
ing it, the former fumigated the 
roc's feather which he had pre- 
served, and the birds appeared. 


' Tantraloka and his companion each 
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His action was too sudden and: 
unexpected for Rukmini to raise 
the alarm or otherwise prevent 
him. Now, remorse choked her: 
if only she had been truthful! 

Feeling that she*alone was res- 
ponsible for the Prince’s death 


she pulled out the sword from his . 


heart and killed herself with it as 
she found no reason whatever for 
prolonging her own life. 
Tantraloka waited a considerable 
time for the couple to come out of 
the temple; but when they did not 
appear he went inside and found 
to his horror the double tragedy. 
He immediately realised that his 
innocent joke had taken two pre- 
cious lives and so convinced that 


he alone was responsible for their. 


death, also took his life with that 
fatal sword. 

In the afternoon, 
manager who came round on his 
routine visit came across their 
three bodies. He recognised the 
Prince .and the Minister's son. 
Sorrow overwhelmed him. Think- 
ing that his own life was not more 
precious than those lying before 
him he too killed himself with the 
same sword. 

In the evening, devotees thr onged 
the temple, as usual, to offer 
prayers. While going round the 


prakara they noticed this ) 


quartette. 

News of this event spread like 
wild fire and the crowd of devotees 
swelled. All of them, not knowing 


the circumstance of the deaths, | 


thought the deity responsible for 
taking the lives of four innocent 
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you enter by the southern entrance 
holding the bouquet in this wise. 
On the northern side you will see 
the Prince. He will immediately 
recognise you. I am staying out 
here.” 

“Why?” asked Rukmini. 

“There is a reason for my action. 
I want to find out if the Prince has 
an abiding affection for me, parti- 
cularly after all the trouble I have 
taken” replied Tantraloka. 

“No, no” protested Rukmini. “I 
amrsure he still loves you." 

"Please do as I tell you. If he 
asks about me, tell him that I 0 
on.the way." 

“No, I cannot say that!" 

*Please for my sake tell him as 


I ask you, no harm will come out of: 


it" pleaded Tantraloka. 


' Rukmini reluctantly agreed to do 


as she was. told. 

~ She met the Prince at the north- 
"ern prakara before her statue. 
When she quietly went over and 
gave him the bouquet he surveyed 


i her from head to foot and after 


satisfying himself that she was the 
girl he was pining after, heaved a 


-big sigh and smiled with satisfac- 


tion. 
-He looked around and not find- 


ing “Tantraloka anywhere near, 


‘asked her, “Where is Tantraloka?" 

“We died on the way." 

Saying this she bent her head, 
watching him at the same time out 
of the corner of her eye. 

On hearing her reply Prince 
Madanmohan was horrified and 
drawing his sword plunged it into 
+ his heart, oying: instantaneously. 
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The Prince married Rukmini and 
at the same time Tantraloka too 
was married to another girl who 
was a suitable partner for him. 

And soon Prince Madanmohan 
ascended the throne and on doing 
so he made Tantraloka his Chief 
Minister. 

At this stage the Curtain asked - 
Vikramaditya: “Now, sir, who do 
you think out of -the four who 
voluntarily took their lives out, 
made the greatest sacrifice?” 

Vikramaditya replied with a twin- 
kle in his eyes: “Of course, Tantra- 


“loka!” 


The Princess-that-would-not-speak 
involuntarily retorted: “What jus- 
The Prince died 
because of Tantraloka’s joke. The 
girl died because’ the Prince died. 
Tantraloka died because his Prince 
and his fiancee died. But the tem- 
ple-manager had nothing to do with 
those people and yet he died. There 
fore his death constitutes the 
greatest sacrifice!" ۱ 

By that time Vikramaditya had 
reclined on the pillow with success, 
writ large on his face. The ۳ 
cess too, realizing her big mistake 
in speaking, became dumb once; 
again. E 
[To be continued} __ 
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people. Finally they decided that 
if the deity did not restore all four 
lives in response to their collective 
prayer, all of them should lay 
down their lives before the atro- 
cious deity. 

All those assembled prayed long 


and deep before the deity to restore: 


the lives of the four dead persons. 
God was pleased with their prayer 
and appearing hefore them said: “T 
am greatly pleased with your col- 
lective prayer and the motive for 
it. The four dead persons will 
soon come hack to life. Bless you 
all” and disappeared. 

Just as he said, the Prince, Tan- 
traloka, Rukmini and the temple- 
manager sat up rubbing their eyes 
as though they. had awakened from 
a deep sleep. There was not 8 
soul that did not feel thankful to 
the Almighty for the answer to 
their prayer. 

The assembled devotees helped 
the Prince and his bride along 
with Tantraloka to return to Man- 
dakini. The King and Queen were 
the happiest beings alive when they 
saw their son return with a bride 


"who had no parallel in any of the 


worlds. 'Then Madanmohan rela- 
ted the great part played by Tan: 
traloka in bringing him his bride. 






Bliss consists in the^cessation of all thought, 
In the quiescence of plurality. 


preached at all, 


No separate.reality was 


Nowhere and none by Buddha 


—Nagarjuna 
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` The Konar Dam (Bihar) 
Built to last with AEC cement 


Num سمت > مما‎ eee — gem eranen aa € À— MÀ سے سے‎ 


OVER 55,000 tons of ACC cement 
were used in the construction of the 
Konar Dam (Bihar). Cement means 
better living for everyone: and .the 
ACC is making more and more 
quality cement. 
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۱ i At every stage In the manufacture of the elegant Hindusthan 
| Landmaster, from components to assembly, the governing principle 


is Quality First. Experienced foremen, supervisors and technical 


experts go around Inspecting every single part that goes into the 
z production of the popular Landmaster, casting aside defective parts 


regardless of the time and money spent on them. The criterion by 
which each part, end the finished Landmaster, Is Judged” is 


Quality First. 
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He who is the origin fond deum of the gods, the 
' Lord of the universe, Budra the Great Seer, He who 
: created Hiranyagarbha in the beginning, may He 
v . M. | unite us with g good mind. 
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Naini Tal, 


JUNE 3, 1950. 


met me at the Guest 
ago he instructed 


Philipose 
House. Years 


me in a case in which one section - 


of the Syrian Christian Church 
were fighting the other. That case 
is still going on. 


The Syrian Christian Church, the- 
head of which is the Catholicos of © 


Antiochus, was founded in the first 
century by St. Thomas, long before 
Europe was  Christianised. 30, 
with all the tenacity of age, its 
fragments were still carrying. on 
this unique case, in which three Ol 
four generations of eminent law: 
yers from several parts of India 
have been engaged. It will be to 


few more generations get the 
benefit of it for years to come. 


In the afternoon, I attended 7 [a 


M 





the Chitrodaya ۳ 
.Pandit Parishad, which. is an in- 


Convocation of 





My YOUNG FRIEND, 
T the instance of my friend, 
VN Sri X Panampalli . Govinda 
E Menon, I had to break my 
Samael visit to Bombay into two, 
sandwiching a flight to Travan- 
core-Cochin in between. 


On January 10, 1956, ‘we flew 
down the West-Coast, and over 
Travancore-Cochin, which looks 
from the skies like one vast tapo- 
van. The long silvery stand shim- 
mered. The tall cocoanut trees 
crowded upon the beach, swayed in 
the breeze. Watercourses mean- 
dered through the thickly wooded 
terrain. Ultimately, after a pass- 
ing glimpse at Cochin harbour, we 
landed at Trivandrum. 


Govinda Menon, as cheerful as 
ever, despite the stormy petrels 
who were. threatening his Mini- 
stry, received me at the aerodrome 
and very soon after my old friend 
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His Highness, the Rajpramukh. of 
Travancore-Cochin 


wont to do. When I camce first to 
Trivandrum, a gentleman whisper- 
ed in my ear in an almost scan- 
dalised voice: “Do you not think 
the Maharaja very reactionary? 
He walks bare-bodied through the 
town to the Padmanabha Temple” 


I could not help retorting: “Yes. 
it is a great mistake. He should 


really go-to the sea-beach, and; | 1 


like a seaside visitor in the 77 


herd, bare-bodied, with women 
who flaunt their charms in all-tooy 
short swimmingsuits. In. tbat 


case he might be considered pro: 
gressive, and people would not: be 


A ! b, 
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JUNE 3, 1956 


fiuential body of Sanskrit Pan- 
dits. What an unbreakable bond 
of unity has been created by Sans- 
krit throughout India! However, 
tne present generation seems bent 
upon the destruction of this magni- 


ficent fabric which has been left j 


us by our ancestors. If we conti- 
nue on our present course, we are 
sure to pay very dearly for it. 

In the evening, I presided over a 
iunction of the Secretariat Officers. 
At the At-Home and later. at the 
gathering, about three hundred 
blue-stocking officials were present, 
all of them bold, without being 
aggressive. 


At night I had dinner with my 
friend’ the Maharaja Saheb and 
with his mother, the Maharani 
Sahiba. Do not forget that the 
Marumakattayam Law prevails in 
Travancore. This means that the 
Maharaja rules by virtue of the 
fact that his mother is the de 
jacto head of the Royal Tarwad, 
which: is a joint family of females. 


After her, her daughter, an accom- 


plished and charming young lady, 
will succeed to this office and the 


Maharaja will be succeeded by his " 


sister’s son. Here, under this law, 
husbands belong to their mothers 
and sisters. No wonder, to us 
from the rest of India, the system 
looks: slightly topsyturvy. 

The Maharaja, a shy young man. 
is the soul of gentleness. He still 
keeps-up the traditional way of 
worshipping the God Padmanabha 
personally, as his ancestors, were 
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vancore, and add a little banana, 


fish and tapioca to your meals, you 
can snap your fingers. at the world. 


۹ 


ہمہ 
oN‏ 


Malayalam is a beautiful and 
mellifluous language which has 
been created by Sanskrit out of 
some original Tamil dialect. 
eighty per cent of its substantives 
are pure Sanskrit. 
pravala style of poetry, almost 
every substantive is also Sanskrit. 
You can understand the gist of a 
publie speech in Malayalam if you 
know your Sanskrit even a little. 


On the way we stopped at Quilon, 


where Shankaran, an old colle& 
gue in the. Constituent Assembly; 
conducts a very large college run 
by the Ezhuva community. ‘Till 
quite recently, 
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Sri Padmanabha 


On the morning of the 11th, we 
took the road to Kottayam. ۰ our 
way to Changanacherry, where a 
function was to be held. Travell- 
in Travancore is a 
delightful experience. All the 
time we appeared to be moving 
through a. forest, full. of houses 
and people. There are no villages 
_in our sense of a cluster of thatched 
houses separated from other vil- 
lages by fields or an intermediate 
Human habitations 
extend here in one continuous 
chain for hundreds of, miles. 


Each house is charmingly situ- 
ated in its own little plantation of 
cocoanuts, bananas, and tapioca. 
The cocoanut palm, as you know, 
is the Kalpataru of classical fame. 
It igives you milk, fuel, furniture 
and food. So if you live in Tra- 
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open space. 
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mers through his councils to con- 
solidate their holdings by volun- 
tary effort. 

In this way, by his single-handed 
effort, Padmanabhan has organised 
the Nairs into a close-knit commu- 
nity. For Travancore, the 8۰ 
is a fairly rich society, but its 
monies do not come only from 
grants and donations. The bulk 
of them are derived from a volun- 


tary cess levied in kind on cocoa- .- 


nuts and bananas from the Nair 
farms. 

When in 1947, Sir C. P. Rama- 
swamy Aiyar resisted the integra- 
tion of ‘Travancore with ‘India, 
Padmanabhan jumped once more 
into the political arena, led a 
powerful movement in favour of 
integration, and was sent to jail. 
But soon Sir C. P. Ramaswamy 
Aiyar resigned; the integration of 
Travancore-Cochin followed and 
Padmanabhan emerged from gaol 
the hero of Kerala. His work done, 
he went back to his N.S.S. 

Now I understood why I had 
been summoned all the way from 
Lucknow. On this day, the 201 
of January, Padmanabhan was i 
attaining the age of seventy-nine. 


‘The elite of Kerala had gathered 


at Changanacherry, the headquar- 
ters of the N.S.S., to pay him 
homage and to inaugurate yet 
another College. 


* 


On the 12th of January, we start- 
ed out from Kottayam for Periyar. 
On the way. we paid a visit to the 
temple of Durga at Kumara Nel 
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Churches enjoyed the monopoly of 
education in the State, but the 
Hindus are now starting educa- 
tional institutions of their own. 
The most powerful one of this 
movement is that sponsored by the 
Nair Service Society (N.S.S. for 
short). 
Forty years ago, Mannathu Pad- 
manabhan, a school-master turned 
lawyer, was fired with a mission 
to uplift the Nairs. With persua- 
sive eloquence, but without so 
much as ʻa pie he moved from 
village to village, organising the 
Nairs into little village-councils and 
setting up taluqa and district coun- 
cils with the N.S.S. at the apex. 


In between his ceaseless con- 
structive labours, Padmanabhan 
gravitated within the Gandhian or- 
bit, and years ago, he led a satya- 
graha march called the Vaikom 
Satyagraha to establish the Hari- 
jans’ right to use a particular road. 
Travancore was not only the land 
of untouchables but of unapproach- 


ables. The unapproachables were 
obliged to disappear from thes 
streets whenever a high-class 


Hindu came into them! 
To-day, the N.S.S., which Pad- 


~ manabhan founded ‘and of which 


he is the soul, can boast of forty- 
five educational institutions, inclu- 
ding -five colleges and thirty-four 
High Schools, with an annual bud- 


` get of twenty-two lakhs. Padma- 


nabhan has also turned his atten- 
tion to the economic uplift of the 
Nairs and has started a scheme of 
colonisation and induced the far- 
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tor. are a strange survival of the 
Vedic Aryan community, who, at 
some pretero-historic pericd, may 
have come to Travancore by se3: 
That is why Travancore is looked 
upon as the Parashurama-bhoomi, 
like Konkan and the Western Sea- 
board of Gujarat. 

For more than 2000 years, the 


few thousand Namboodris clung to | 
At ٦ 


their ancient traditions. 
same time, they were not fossils, 
for they were the architects of the 
life, culture and literature of 
Kerala. To this day, Sanskrit is 
their life’s breath. Most of them 


live in Illams in the interior of | 


Kerala, far away from cities and 
there they pursue Vedic learning 
and follow early Hindu rituals. 

The Namboodris remain patriar- 


chial in a matriarchial world in a 


peculiar way. The elder son of-a 
Namboodri marries a Namboodti's 


daughter, who comes to live with: 


her husband in the Illam as a mèm: 
ber of the family. Till a few years 
ago, the younger son married Nair 
girls in the Marumakattayam way. 


"They lived with their brothers and 
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cousins in the Illam, but 7 
night into the tarwads ,cf theiro 
mothers-indaw to consort with) 
Their children had no 


their wives. 
place in the Illam, but only in the 
mother’s tarwad as Nairs. This 
practice, I was told, was dying out 


Divorce between the Namboodrl 
husbands and Nair girls is not un; 


common: 
Every. time I Bag been to Tra: 
vancore I had missed seeing an 


Illam and s y time my. mind wee 3 


4 


lore, said to have been founded by 
Parashurama, the fifth avatar of 
Vishnu. 

As we drove into the interior, 
except for the buses, modern civi- 
lisation disappeared. At the 
shrine I. was welcomed with Vedic 
chants by Namboodri Brahmins. 
I had to take off my coat, cap, 
kurta, and sandals. I could only go 
into the temple in my dhoti. The 
members of my staff, degenerate 


.moderns as they were, with only 


sewn clothes, were barred from 
entry to it. 

I went into the temple, the sculp- 
tures of which were reminiscent of 
Greater India.. As I offered wor- 
ship to,the Goddess, I was happy 
at the thought that eleven hundred 
years ago, Shankaracharya him- 
self had worshipped at the shrine. 

India has forgotten the man, 
the organiser, the reformer, the 
poet and the prophet in the philo- 
sopher..We should not forget, 
however, that Shankaracharya, 
born in a Namboodri Illam in 
Kerala, was the founder of that 
empire of the Spirit which still, in 
some form or other, rules the 
minds of the majority of Hindus 
in India. All in all, he is the only 
Indian after Buddha who com- 
pletely revolutionised culture, 
thought and life. In a century or 
two, we may expect Gandhiji to 
join these two, if materialism does 
not throw the soul.of India on to 
the scrap-heap of history. 

The Namboodris, who claim their 
descent from Parashurama and so 
count Shankaracharya as an ances- 
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He did it meticulously well in ac- 
cents which have never been 
varied for thousands of years, and 
which are even now preserved in- 
tact wherever the Vedas are re- 
cited in the correct way. ۹ 


We then went to the Periyar 
Lake and spent the night at the 
Guest House, which we had reach- 
ed by motor-launch. The lake, in 
its turn, is surrounded by the 
world-famous game sanctuary. 

We cruised on the lake and saw 
antelopes and elephants moving 
fearlessly about on its margin, 
though the motor-launch was only 
a few hundred yards away from 
them. One elephant, looking like a 
statue, was grazing on the top of 
a hill, but a. mother and her cali, 
who had come to drink at the 
lake's edge, disliked our intrusion 
and went away. We saw a family 
of three—parents and a calf-— 
standing in knee-deep water. The 
moon sailed leisurely across the: 
unclouded sky and as it lit up the 
waters, gave the lake the tender 
colour of a peacock's breast. Sur- 
rounding forests provided a myste- 
rious fringe. I thought of the 
friendly peace in which the ani 
mals slept, free from the murder- 
ous attack of man. 

The next day we left the Peri- 
yar Lake, which I described in the 
visitors book as “a thing of 
beauty”. On the way we met 
numerous pilgrims going on foot 
towards the shrine of Shasta or 
Ayyappan, at Sabarimala. T had 


s 
^. 
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set on visiting one. We went by 
a forest-path and after crossing a 
wooden bridge, reached an Illam, 
surrounded by  cocoanut and 
banana trees, on the banks of a 
river littered with.... It looked 
like the home of Vedic Aryans. 

We entered the Illam. We saw 
men clad .only in dhotis, with 
vibhuli marks on their foreheads 
and clean white Yajnopavita on 
their shoulders, coming to greet us. 
From one side of the house, where 
a crowd of women had gathered to 
see me, came a strange sound. 
This, I was told, was a traditional 
shout of welcome. 

We went into the house which 
was built mostly of bamboo and 
‘bricks and there we met fair-skin- 
ned boys with vibhuti marks and 
sacred-threads. In the centre of 
the house was an open chauk sur- 
rounded by covered verandahs and 
to the side.of this were two rooms 
set apart for worship. In one was 
the shrine of Ganesh: in the other 
the sacred fire burnt night and day. 
A member of the family sat offering 


. libations exactly as I had imagined 
Vishwamitra and Vasishtha as do- 


ing in my novels. The women's 
apartment was in the rear. We 
came out of the house and sat iu 
a grove overlooking the river and 
here we were treated to cocoanut 
milk. Here, also, I met a Nam- 
boodri, expert in mantra-siddhi, 
who had just returned from his 
professional rounds in which he 


' had been curing the sick by medns 
of sacred chants. Another. at my 
request, chanted a Vedic mantra. 
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spring of the union of Shiva and 
Vishnu, but I recalled the panel on 
the Parasurameshwar Temple at 
Bhuvaneshwar in Orissa which de- 
picts Vishnu as Mohini tempting 
Shiva, while his spouse Parvati is 
standing by, looking jealous: and 
angry. I know now ibat the- 
Mother Goddess had ample . rea, 
sons -to be jealous. 
According to Amarkosha, the. 
word “Shasta” is a name applied 
to Lord Buddha. The Tamil 
' «Nigantu" calls him, among other 
things, the protector of dharma, 
a yogi, the rider of an elephant 
Perhaps the “Shasta’s” shrine was 
originally a  Buddhistic | shrine, 
: slowly absorbed into the Puranic 
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By noon we were at Cochin: 
by the afternoon at Bombay, 
which again is described in an an 
cient book on astrology, as Para- 
‘wage of Sit Ayyaopan, Seburimala — shurama-nagari. Evidently, I had 
Y | ; ` been travelling in the Parasbu 
| never heard about this deity before. rama belt all the time. 
According to the Kerala tradition, 
he was the son of Shiva and Mohini, 
the form which the God Vishnu 
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Then the teacher asked Bodhi- 
sattva, “But you, my friend, bring ' 
me nothing!" : 

"True, Master," he replied. 


“Why is this, niy friend?" he 
asked. | 


“You accept nothing," he ans- 
wered, “unless it is taken secretly. 
But I find there is no such thing as 
secrecy in wrong-doing." 

And to illustrate this truth he re- 
peated these two stanzas: 


' In sooth there is no act of sin, that in 
this world may hidden lie, 

That which the fool a secret deems, 

the spirits of the wood espy. 

Concealment nowhere may be found, 

nor can a void exist for me, 

E'vn where no being is in sight, VEM 

I am there, no void can be. 

The Master, being pleased: with 
his words, said, “Friend, there is 
no lack of wealth in my house, but 
I was anxious to marry my 
daughter to a virtuous man, and 1 
acted thus to prove these youths. 
But you alone are worthy of my 
daughter.” 


Then he adorned his daughter. 
and gave herrin marriage to the | 
Bodhisattva, but to his other pupils 
he said, “Take back all that you 
brought me to the several homes 


again.” 


(From: Jataka] © g 


Bodhisattva. 
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.| NCE upon a time © when 
23 3b Brahmadatta was reigning in 
>= | Banaras, the 
came to life in a brahmin family, 


and when he was of age, he was: 


taught the sciences by a world- 
renowned professor of that city, 
being at the. head of a class of five 
hundred students. - 


Now his teacher had a grown-up 
daughter. And he thought: “I will 
test the virtue of these youths and 
will give her in marriage to him 
that most excels in virtue." 


So one day he thus addressed his 
pupils: “My friends, I have a 
grown-up daughter, and I intend to 
give her in marriage, but I must 
have proper dresses and .orna- 
ments for her. Do you then steal 
‘without your friends dis- 
covering it, and bring them to me. 
Whatever no one has seen you 
take I will accept, but if you allow 
anything. you .bring to be seen, I 
«shall refuse it.” 

They assented, saying, “Very 
well,” and from that day they 
stole dresses and ornaments with- 
eut their friends’ knowledge and 
brought, them to him. And the 
teacher arranged whatever each 
pupil brought in a separate place. 

But the Bodhisattva stole no- 
thing.  . 


. 
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H. H. Sankaracharya 


| 
The system of Varnash- | 
rama, if duly regulated, 4 
can bestow the highest 
amount of good on the lar- 
gest number of persons 
more than other social | 
ideologies, if backed by | 
| 
| 
d 
i 
f 


age, but because the blending Of 
spirituality with the different social 
functions leading to collective wel 
fare and based on certain. heredi- 
tary aptitudes, which is. the bed- 
rock of our India’s socio-religious 
system, is lost sight of by our 
nationals in the midst of the acute 
political struggles which have been 
engaging our utmost attentions) 
from the dawn of this century f 
The austerities in respect of the | 
functions which our individual | 
hereditary aptitude requires us tomi 
fulfill would not be mistaken by usii 
for exclusiveness, if we beat mii 
mind more our responsibilities to 
the collective welfare of society): 
than our privileges. which are no- E 
thing but requisites for the fuk 4 
ment of the former. 7907 
souls amongst us who have Spent 


their lives for the spiritua! 17ء"‎ 1 
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PW UR beloved Prime Minister 


if 


KJ has referred to the “Spiri- 


M foreward he has contributed* to 
a) ` Mr. R. D. Sinha Dinkar's book on 
7 the “Four Phases of Culture." 
| The problem presents itself to 
ee, us actually to-day not so much 
1277 because we live. in an atomic 
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unity which makes this 2 great 
country. .We have to. preserve all 
these varieties. and maintain unity 
at the same time.” Again, address- 
ing the Foreign Correspondents’ 
Association in New Delhi on March 
20, Sri Nehru got into a philoso- 
phical mood and said “The problem: 
always is how to have the capacity 
for change or development and. vet 
have roots somewhere, maybe. 


deeper in the self or in the 7 0 


It is necessary. You. cannot have 
leaves and flowers without roots. 
You have thus the problem of ad- 
justing continuity with change.” 
He had little doubt that they would 
survive'even the atom bomb. 


In his foreward to Dinkai’s book, 
Sri Nehru observed, “The younger 
generation .has . no standards left, 


"nothing to direct their thinking or 


control their actions.” This is = 
quite true; but what is the remedy? 


Can we seriously believe that By 


pulling down the existing struc- 


ture and making the younger genê, ٣ 
ration rootless, we can provide the ٘ + ٣ 
standard. and direction that they re mi 
quire? It is easy to pull down the ii 
existing institutions but it is not 9 
so easy to erect other institutions ^ B 
at least as good as those we have mii 
abolished.’ Will | not the. younger ٦ 
generation be: doubly forlorn then? 3 Ee 
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of Kanchi 


two important injunclions 
which our scripiures pres- 
cribe, i.e. Aparigraha and 
Nirahambhavana, so that 


it can work not only 
smoothly but can also 
fructify to the fullest 


exient.... 


and high 
thinking being mutually inconsis- 
tent, the former is a necessary pre- 
requisite of the latter. Sri Sanka- 
racharya in his  Aparokshanu- 
bhuti says: 


eanan ۹5۲۰ ۲۱۹ج‎ | 
3۹+ ai 3005۰ AJAR ۱ 
“Tt is only by. the observance of 
our hereditary Varnashrama duties 
and thereby pleasing Hari that one 
can get the four Sadhanas, Viveka, 
etc, (which are the 
necessary requisites for the reali- 
sation of the Truth)”. 


In a speech delivered in Assam 


- Some months back, our Prime Mini- 


ster. has. said: “This mother- 
country has many aspects and will 
‘not be the same from the Himalayas 
down to the plains of the South. 
"There is variety along with its 


; of Varnashramadharma 


' 701+00, 
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wati in a somewhat different 


atmosphere. Hindus in the North- 
‘west India were scattered among 


the aggressive Moslem majority 
and any reform there had to- 


proceed on the lines of augment . 


2 
7 
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ing their numbers. The Muhani- 
madans too had their ceremonials. 
But the principal target of their 
attack on Hinduism was idolatry. | 
So the Arya Samaj was an uncon: 
scious improvement upon the pre- 
vious Brahmo Samaj in as much as 
it did not disown ‘Vedic rituals or- 
Karma Kanda but laid much stress 
upon it. They condemned Varna 
by birth, as it stood in the way Of 
augmentation of the Hindu popu 
lation. They condemned idolatry 
also as being the most fiercely 
attacked. feature of Hinduism by: 
the Muslims. The main feature of 
the movement was converting Mus- 
lims to Vedic Karma Kanda. 


Then came the Ramakrishna 


Mission headed by Vivekananda. < 


That movement was a.further im- 
provement upon the Arya Samaj: 
It did not discard Avataratatua 
and idolatry ‘as weeds. By that. 
time Hinduism had gained ,enough 
strength to withstand the attacks 


by alien faiths on the important 
features of traditional Hinduism, | 


that is, Avataratatva, 1-07 
ship, Yoga Sastra, Mantra 87 


etc. which it did not disown like. 


: 


the other earlier movements. Yel 


it did not identify itself completely” 


with the traditional Hinduism and 
passed stray dissenting opinions 0? 


some features of it. Varna based a 


on birth was not so clearly accept. 


° MM 
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History teaches us that all re- 
form movements dissenting from 
the original stock die out when 
their purpose is accomplished and 
there is no further need for them. 
They are.like medical treatment 
for a patient who cannot stand on 
his own legs and follow his natu- 
ral routine; but when the treat- 
ment has. fulfilled its purpose, it 
has no further utility to be con- 


~ tinued. 


A review of some contemporary 
movements in our land may be of 
some. use in understanding the 
crisis. 

Raja Ram Mohan Roy, the first 
in the fiéld, being the Founder of 
the Brahmo Samaj, saw no virtue 
in Hinduism other than the mono- 


_ theistic philosophy of Brahman in- 


culcated in the Upanishads. He con- 
demned as weeds all other aspects 
of traditional Hinduism including 
Vedic Karmanushtanas, idol wor- 
‘ship, Varna by birth and Avatara- 
His was a time when the 
Christian missionaries in . Bengal, 
with the nucleus of their educa- 
tional institution, the Presidency 
Calcutta, were ' rapidly 
weaning away educated Hindus 
from the religion of their fore- 
fathers. At that critical juncture, 


the Brahmo Samaj did yeoman ser- 


vice to Hinduism by averting the 
calamity. Yet it had to disown al- 
most all the features of Hinduism 
that formed the basis of attack by 
the missionaries of the alien faith. 


Then came the Arya Samaj 
founded by Dayananda Saras- 
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his. views on Ramanama, Rama- 
yana, Varna Dharma, Ahara 
Niyama,and the definition of God^ 
are such that the most faithful 
Hindu cannot but profit spiritually 
by digesting them. 


The following extracts from 
Young India may go a long way in 
comprehending our socio-religious 
structure. Even those who don't 
see eye to eye with Gandhiji may 
profit from a perusal of these; for 
there are few persons gifted with 
such clearness of expression and 
command of simple language as he. 


It may be pertinent to note here 
that Gandhiji is said to have 
changed his views on many points _ 
in his life; but we do not know 
whether he changed his opinions 
on this point. The extracts here- 
under are reproduced not for the 
reason that they carry the weight 
of Gandhiji’s opinion, but for the 
reason that they are a clear expo- 
sition, as has been already stated, 
of the religious traditions handed 
down to us by our forefathers, or 
in other words, of the Indian way; 
of life. 


"Varna means pre-determination of 
the choice of man's profession. The 
law of Varna is that a man shall fol- 
low the pole of ire مت کے‎ s 3 
earning velinood. very c iM 
naturally follows the “colour” of hS 
father, or chooses his father's profes- 
sion. Varna therefore is in a way the 
law of heredity. Varna is not a thing 
that is superimposed on Hindus but. ٦ 
men who were trustees for their wel. ٦ 
fare discovered the law for them. It | 
is not a human invention, but an im- i 
mutable law of-nature—the statement i 
of a tendency that is ever present and. j 


L| 
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ed by them as by Gandhiji in 
“Young India". 


In the meantime the Theosophi- 
cal Society manned by foreigners, 
professing Indian F'aiths, came into 
the religious arena of India. They 
were, in practice, at variance with 
the traditional Hindu religion: they 


were  propagating some  ultra- 
Hindu doctrines through their 
teaching. For instance, while 


Hinduism taught that Varna based 
on birth was related only to the 


- body, Theosophy held that . souls 


too had by nature some fixed Var- 
nas. However, these two move- 
ments were in their own way in- 
strumental in stopping the rapid 
conversion of Hindu students to 
Christianity in South India. 


From the time Gandhiji came 
into the arena, he augmented his 
political movements by his spirit- 
ual researches and devotion. Al- 
most all the features of Hinduism 


that were discarded as weeds by 


the previous reform: movements 
were clearly explained as being of 
indispensable utility. Even  res- 
trictions as regards marriage and 
dining within the hereditary Var- 
nas were not disregarded by him. 
But his times were such that rules 
of untouchability laid down by our 
religion were being exploited by 
the then British State, the Chris- 
tian missionaries and the Muslim 
politicals to serve their own selfish 
ends. It was in such an atmos- 
phere that Gandhiji condemned it. 
Barring his views ٥ "untouch- 


ability and a few such other points, 
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rial, similarly Hinduism’ has made still 
more marvellous discoveries in things 
of religion, of the spirit, of the soul. 
But we have no eye for these great 
and fine discoveries. We are dazzled 
by the material progress that Western 
science has made. I am not enamour- 
ed of that progress. In fact, it almost 
seems as though God in His wisdom 
has prevented India from progressing 
along these linus so that it might ful- 
fil its special mission of resisting the 
onrush of materialism. After all, there 
is something in Hinduism that has kept 
it alive up till now. It has witnessed 
the fall of Babylonian, Syrian, Persian 
and Egyptian civilisations. Cast a look 
round you. Where is Rome and where 
is Greece? Can you find today any- 
where the Italy of Gibbon, or rather 
the ancient Rome, for Rome was Italy? 
Go to Greece. Where is the world- 
famous Attic civilisation? Then come 
to India, let one go through the most 
ancient records and then look round. 
you and you would be constrained to 
say. 'Yes, I see here ancient India still 
living.’ True, there are dungheans, too, 
here and there, but there are rich treaz 
sures buried under them. And the 
reason why it has survived is that the 
end which Hinduism set before it was 
not development along material bul 
spiritual lines. 
* x + 


__ “Among its many contributions, the 
idea of man's identity, with the dumb 
creation is a unique one. To me cow- 
worship is a great idea which is cap- 
able of expansion. Its freedom from 


the modern proselytisation is also toi 


me a precious thing. It needs mo 
preaching. It says, "Live the life.” J 
is my business to live the life, and then 


we will leave its influence on ages- 


Then take its contribution in men; Ra- 
manuja, Chaitanya, Ramakrishna, not 
to speak of the more modern names 


have left’ their impress on Hinduism: 


Hinduism is by no means a spent force | 


or a dead religion. 
* % EK. 


/ 


at work like Newton's law of gravita- 
tion. Just as the law of gravitation 
existed even before it was discovered, 
so did the law of Varna. It was given 
to the Hindus to discover that law. By 
their discovery and application of cer- 
tain laws of nature, the peoples of the 
West have easily increased their mate- 
rial possessions. Similarly Hindus by 
their discovery of this irresistible so- 
cial tendency have been able to achieve 
in the spiritual field what no other na- 
tion in the world has achieved. 

x x * 


*. 


“J swear by the Bhagavad Gita be- 
cause it is the only book in which I 
find nothing to cavil at. It lays down 
principles and leaves you to find the 
application for yourself. The Gita does 
talk of Varna being according to GUNA 
and KARMA, but GUNA and KARMA 
are inherited by birth. Lord Krishna 
says, all Varnas have been created by 
Me—“Chatur varnam maya srshtam," 
that is I suppose by birth. The law of 
Varna is nothing, if not by birth. 


» * x 


“1 thought I had made it clear al- 
ready. Varnashramadharma itself is a 
unique contribution of Hinduism to the 
»world. - Hinduism has saved us from 
Bhaya, i.e., peril. If Hinduism had 
mot come to my rescue the only course 
for me would have been suicide. I 
remain a Hindu because Hinduism is 
a Heaven which makes the world 
worth living in. From Hinduism was 
born Buddhism. What we see today 
is not pure Hinduism, but often a 
parody of it. Otherwise it would re- 
quire no pleading from me in its be- 
half, but would speak for itself, even 
as if I was absolutely pure I would 
not need to speak to you. God does 
not speak with His tongue and man, 
in. the measure that he comes near 
‘God. ,pecomes like God. Hinduism 


‘teaches me that my body is a limita- 
Hon of the soul within. 


-a“Just as in the West they have made 


"wonderful discoveries in things mate- 
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but can also fructify to the fullest 
extent. By Aparigraha is meant 
that every man should take from 
nature only so much as is required 
for his life in this world. Any 
amount of luxury, whether in 
clothing, food or accommodation; 
is according to our Sastras equal 
to theft from nature. 


maq frat waa wate 1 
afas SAAT FATT GHEE d 
(Sri Bhagavatha 143ء7‎ ( 


Any exception to this rule should 
be only to the extent that every 
man should feed at least a single: 
person and.a cow every day, þe- 
fore he feeds himself and his. 
family. Such a course of conduct 
when propagated and regulated’ 
would usher in a state of society 
where the field-labourers will envy 
neither the administrator hor the 
scholar, either as regards clothing 
or accommodation which are the 
apparent demonstrations of in- 
equality. An ashrama of a Rishi 
was not one to be envied by a 
dweller in the hut. In food the 
Rishi was a greater teetotaller tharr 
a member of the labouring class. 


lf every man realises his duty of 


feeding another needy person, it 
will go a long way in solving the 
problems of the old, the crippled 
and the destitute. : 


Government may help in this ~| 


direction by imposing restrictions | 
on the production of gaudy and 
main- 
taining an even standard in cloth 
and rationing the.same. This tọ- mi 
gether with the following of the i 


‘costly dressing materials, 
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"Then there is the contribution of 
the four Ashramas, again a unique con- 
tribution. There is nothing like it in 
the whole world. The Catholics have 
the order of celibates corresponding to 
Brahmacharis, but not as an institu- 
tion whereas in India every boy had 
to go through the first Ashrama. What 
a grand conception it was! Today our 
eyes are dirty, thoughts dirtier and 
podies dirtiest of all because we are 
denying Hinduism. 

d * * 


"There is yet another thing I have 
not mentioned. Max Muller said forty 
years ago that it was dawning on 
Europe that transmigration is not a 
theory, but a fact. Well, it is entirely 
ihe contribution of Hinduism. 

* * x 

"Today X Varnashramadharma and 
Hinduism are misrepresented and de- 
nied by its votaries. The remedy is 
not destruction, but correction. Let us 
reproduce in ourselves the true Hindu 
Spirit, and then ask whether it satis- 
fied the soul or not." 

* * dk 

In our opinion any institution 
that has: a useful purpose to serve 
will survive. The purpose of 
Varnashramadharma is not to fur- 
ther social pride but it is an allott- 
ing of functions to hereditary 
groups which allotment with its 
necessary restrictions in food and 
allied acharas goes a great way in 
producing collective equanimity. 

The system of Varnashrama, if 
duly regulated, can bestow the 
highest amount of good on the lar- 


“gest number of persons more than 


other social ideologies, if backed by 
two important injunctions which 
our scriptures prescribe, ie. Apari- 
graha and Nirahambhavana, so 
that it can work not only smoothly 
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ducive to the general well-being of 
the society, neutralised itself in the | 
case of highly developed / persona. _ 
ges, such as Nandanar, the Pariah 
Saint, or Dharma Vyadha or Vi- 
dura of the Mahabharata. 
nar, even in his state of spiritual 
ecstasy refused to enter the pre- 
cincts of the temple but felt exul- 
tant with the holy sight of the 
tower of the temple: but it was 
the Brahmin of the temple who 
respected him as the Brahmin of 
Brahmins. | 

Sri Sankaracharya, encountering 
God in the form a Pariah in Bana 
ras, found that he had tne highest 
spiritual realisation in him. Sri 
Sankaracharya exclaimed that if 
the person before him was the em: 
bodiment of such supreme realisa: 
tion, it was his sincere conviction 
that he was his guru, whether he 
be a Chandala or a Brahmin. 
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Not only in such cases of high 


spiritual realisation. but in SOME 


other devotional functions such 45 
Ratha Yatras of temple, exceptions 
were made in the observance of ks 
caste disciplines so as to make 
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same policy as regards housing 
also may solve many a social pro- 
blem in India. 


Further the very idea of "raising 
the standard of living" now-a-days 
placed before the public will, in 
itself, have the most injurious 
effect on society. India is fortu- 
nately the country where one can 
have the cheapest living. “Raising 
the standard of living” means 
tempting an individual to take to 
more luxuries and ultimately lead- 
ing him to real poverty, in spite of 
increased production. Production 
should surely increase by all 
means. But by maintaining our 
minimum standard of iiving, we 
ought to secure a permanent sur- 
plus of necessities which can be 
distributed to such parts of the 
world as are really in need of them. 


As . regards Nirahambhavana, 


` feeling oneself more humble than 


the Chandala and other creatures, 
and realising that the ray of God 
is immanent in every creature, one 
can surely be relieved of the arro- 
gance of caste or race, which is the 
worst impediment to the smooth 
working of the caste system. 


There was a high caste non-Brah-’. 


min, a self-made farmer, in.a ripe 


‘old age successfully ,managing a- 


family of thirty or forty souls, who 
was usually addressing even his 


Pariah servant in the most respect- 


ful terms as he would a Govern- 
ment officer or a scholar. This is 
within our personal knowledge. 


The caste system, while it took 
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fice than the rest of the world, but 
also people who have hereditarily 
abstained from killing animals for 
the sake of their food to such a 
large degree that we can see no- 
where else in the world, including 
Buddhist countries. If our corr 
demnation of exclusiveness in food 
and if our encouragement of inter- - 
dining goes on at the present rate, 
this great ideal, we feel, would be 


. lost to the world, however much 


the ideal of Ahimsa may be raised 
to the skies in theory. . 

Finally, the panacea for ail these 
complexities is to love all people in 
our heart as we love our own sel- 
ves. “Atmavat Sarvabhutani yah- 
pasyati sa pasyati.” As part of our 
daily routine, we should seek after 
people in trouble and try to serve 
them irrespective of their status of 
society, at the same time keeping 
up to the strict observance of our 
respective Sastraic acharas which 
are the preventives offered by our 
Indian way of life for all sorts of 
encroachments, competitions and 
the allied social sufferings of 
humanity. | 

Such love and service should be 
taken up by us even if we- are in 
poor and afflicted conditions bear- 
ing our difficulties in the light of 
the wisdom bequeathed to us by 
our sages and should not content 
ourselves with the idea that such 
service is the responsibility of the 
people highly placed in: society. 
Such an understanding of our res- 
ponsibility- will, without impairing 
our unity, safeguard all that is good آ‎ 
in our Indian way of life, 
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root service based on heredity will 
tend to lessen the evils that the 
new ideological cold war threatens 
humanity with. Sincerity of pur- 
pose on behalf of the votaries of 
our Varnashramadharma will sure- 
Iy convince even those at the 
bottom of our social order of the 
fact that diversity of acharas in- 
cluding food, marriage etc, has a 
purpose in itself which in the'end 
profits the whole of. humanity. 
This was the case when members of 
those castes that were entrusted 
with the fulfilment of the spi- 
ritual needs of the people at 
large did not forsake their 
responsibilities and did not com- 
pletely identify themselves with 
the earning of bread alone. 
The Sudra did sternly refuse to 
allow a Brahmana or a Kshatriya 
to live in his house and a Chandala 


"would stubbornly resist a Brah- 


min’s entrance into his quarters 
and if a Brahmin happens to enter 
his locality even accidentally, the 
Chandalas of the locality would go 
through some purificatory ceremo- 
nies. This indicates that the res- 
ponsibility for the preservation of 
the respective disciplinary acharas 
of any caste did not lie with the 
concerned caste alone but was 8 
collective one that lay with every 
component part of the society at 
large. 

Our laws of “heredity have not 
only produced a larger number of 
saints and seers, artists and bards, 
divine monuments and spiritual 
literature and of instances of the 
highest ideals of chastity and sacri- 
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, Dinkar, has chosen a fasci- 
nating subject to write upon. 

It is a subject which has often filled 
my mind and it has coloured any 
writing that I have done. Often I 
ask myself: What is India? What 
is the essence of India? What are 
the forces that have gone to make 


India and how are they related to. 


the major dominating influences of 
the world in the past and in the 
present? "uà 


"The subject is a vast one and 
covers the entire field of human 
activity, not only in India but else- 
where, and I suppose no single per- 
son can do justice to it. But we 
can take up some particular as- 
pects of it and try to understand 
them. We can at least try to 
understand our India, although 
that ‘understanding will be limited 
if we do not have the wider picture 
of thé world before us. | 


What is culture? I look it up in 
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composite culture of the Indian 
people. 


The origins of this culture may 
be traced back, on the one hand, to 
the pre-Aryan period, the civilisa- 
tion of Mohenjadaro etc, and the 
great Dravidian civilisation, On the 
other hand, it received a powerful 
impress from the Aryans who came 
to India from Central Asia. Sub- 
sequently, it was influenced by re- 
peated incursions from the north- 
west and later by the people who 
came across the seas from the west. 


Thus this national culture gra- 
dually grew and took shape. It had 


“a remarkable capacity for synthe- 


sis and of absorbing new elements. 
So long as it did so, it was dyna- 
mic and living. In later years it 
lost the dynamic quality and be- 
came essentially static which led 
to weakness in all fields. Through- 
out India’s history we see the two 
rival and contradictory forces at 
work—those in favour of a synthe- 
sis and absorption and those fissi- 
parous tendencies which separate. 
Today we face the same problem 
in a different context. There are 
powerful forces working for unity, 
not only political but cultural also. 
There are also forces that disrupt 
and lay stress on separateness. 


The question, therefore, for us 
today is not an academic one but 
a vital issue, on the understanding 
and solution of which depends our 


of definitions. One great writer 
has called it “the acquainting our- 
selves with the best that has-been 
known and said in the world.” An- 
other definition says that it is “the 
training, development, or strength- 
ening of the powers, mental or phy- 
sical, or the condition thus produc- 
ed; improvement or refinement of 
mind, morals, or tastes; enlighten- 
ment of civilisation.” Culture, in 
this sense, is something basic and 
international. Then there are the 
national aspects of culture and 
there can be no doubt that many 
nations have each developed a cer- 
tain genius and individuality. 


Where does India fit in? ‘Some 
people have talked of Hindu cul- 
ture and Muslim culture and 
Christian culture. I do not under- 
stand these terms, although it 1s 
true that the great religious move- 
ments have influenced the culture 
of a race or a nation. If I look at 
India, I find, as Dinkar has em- 
phasised, the gradual growth of a 
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overcome by complete stagnation 
and death. 

There are periods in history 
when the processes and tempo of 
change are more in evidence. At 
other times, the appearance is 
much more static. The static 


period in the life of a nation is a - 


period of progressive deterioration 
and weakness, leading to the decay 
of the creative arts and tendencies 
and often to political subjection. 

Probably, the most powerful cul- 
tural element in India came from 
the union of the Aryan with the 
older element in India, chiefiy the 
Dravidian. Out of this arose a 
mighty culture, chiefly represented 
by our great classical language, 
Sanskrit. That language, though 
it had its origin together with old 
Pahlavi in a common parent in 
Central Asia, became the national 
language of India. Both the north 
and the south contributed to its 
growth. 27 

Indeed, in later days, the south 
played a very important part. san- 
skrit became the symbol not only 
of our people's thought and reli 
gion, but the embodiment of the 
cultural unity of India. Ever since 
the Buddha's time, it has not been 
the spoken language of the people 
and yet it continued to exercise 
this powerful influence all over 
India. Other great influences came 
in, which led to new avenues 0 
thought and expression. 

Caste, in its innumerable forms 
is a typical product of India. UT 
touchability, the objections to i 
‘ter-dining, inter-marriage, etc; 


Jie. future. Normally, it is the business 
|’. df the intellectuals to give a lead 
| “ih: dealing with such problems, 
$ but our intellectuals have failed us. 
"Many of them do not even seem 
~> to realise the nature of this prob- 
 lem;“others suffer from frustration 


and-a crisis of the spirit, not know- 
ing where to turn. 


“Marxism and its progeny attract- 


ed- many of the intellectuals, and 


there is.no doubt that it gave a 


„| certain analysis of historical deve- 
` Jopments which helped us to think 


and to understand. But even that 
proved: too narrow a creed and, 


. ` whatever its virtue as an economic 

٢٦ approach, it failed to resolve our 
| > pasic doubts. Life is something 
i. «t more 


l than.. economic growth, 
“though: it is well to realise that 
economic growth is a basic founda- 
History 


"shape of violent revolutions or an 
earthquake. Yet, every geologist 
knows that the major changes in 
the earth’s surface are gradual, and 
earthquakes are trivial in compari- 
son to them. So also, revolutions 
are merely the outward evidence 
of a long process of change and sub- 
tle erosion. ‘Thus, change itself is 
a continuous process, and even a 
static continuity must yield to gra- 
dual change so long as it is not 


c. tion*to. life and progress. 
۶۰۰ shows: us two principles at work, 
the principle of continuity and the 
?; principle of change. 


“2+ They appear to be opposed to 
= each other and yet, each has some- 
: thing of the other. We notice what 
`. ewe consider sudden changes in the 
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We have to face,,therefore, this 
crisis of the spirit in India, even as. 
we have to face great political 
and economic problems. The in- 
dustrial revolution is coming ra- 
pidly to India and changing us in 
many ways. It is an inevitable con- 
sequence of political and economic: 
change that there should be social 
changes also if we are to remaim 
as integrated human beings and. 
an integrated nation. We cannot: 
have political change and indus-- 
trial progress and imagine that we: 
can continue unchanged in the so- 
cial sphere. The stresses and 
strains will be too great and if we 
do not resolve them, we shall crack. 
up. 

It is extraordinary how our pro- 
fessions run far ahead of our prac- 
tice. We talk of. peace and non- 
violence and function in a differ- 
ent way. We talk of tolerance and 
construe it to mean our way of 
thinking only and are intolerant 
of other ways. We proclaim our 
ideal, that of a philosophic detach- 
ment even in the midst of action, 
that of a sthitaprajna, but we 
act on a far lower plane; and 2 
growing discipline degrades us as 
individuals and as a community. 

When the Westerners came here 
across the seas, the closed land of 
India was again thrown open in a 
particular ‘direction. The modern 
industrial civilisation gradually 
crept in in a passive way. New 
thoughts and ideas invaded us and 
our intellectuals developed the: 
habit of thinking like British in-- 
tellectuals. ` 
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unknown in any other country. 
The result was a certain narrow- 
ness in our outlook. Indians, even 
to the present day, find it difficult 
to mix with others. Not only that, 
but each caste tends to remain 
separate even when they go to 
other countries. Most of us in India 
take all this for granted and do not 
realise how it astonishes and even 
shocks the people of other coun- 
tries. 

Thus, in India, we developed at 
one and the same time the broad- 
est tolerance and catholicity of 
thought and opinion as well as the 
narrowest social forms of þe- 
haviour. This split personality has 
pursued us and we struggle against 
it even today. We overlook and 
excuse our own failings and nar- 
rowness of custom and habit by 
references to the great thoughts 
we have inherited from our ances- 
tors. But there is an essential con- 
flict between the two, and so long 
as we do not resolve it, we shall 


continue to have this split per- 


sonality. 

In a more or less static period 
these opposed elements did not 
come into conflict with each other 
much. But as the tempo of politi- 
cal and economic change has grown 
faster these conflicts also have 
come more in evidence. In the 


atomic age, at the threshold of 
which,we stand, we are compelled 
by overwhelming circumstances to 
put an end to this inner conflict. 
To fail to do so is to fail as a na- 
tion and lose even the virtues that 
' we have possessed. | 
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At the request of several 
readers of the BHAVAN'S 
JOURNAL, we have decided 
to start a forum for answer- 
ing questions from our read- 
ers on matters pertaining to 
the scope of the Journal. Our 
revered Kulapati, Shri Mun- 
shiji, amongst his multifari- 
ous activities, has kindly 
agreed to answer them. The 
object of this forum is to help 
clear genuine doubts. Ques- 
tions should be cene and 
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Now this faith in western 


theught is. itself being shaken and 
. so we have neither the old nor the 


new, and we drift not ‘knowing 
whither we are going. The younger 
generation has no standards left, 
nothing to direct their thinking or 
control their action. 


This is a dangerous situation and 
if not checked and improved, is 
likely to lead to grave conse- 
quences. It may be that we are 
passing through an age of transi- 
tion, political, economic and social, 
and these are the inevitable con- 
sequences of such a period. But in 
the atomic age no country is likely 


to be given many chances to cor- 


rect itself, and failure may well 
mean disaster. 


| 

[From his Foreword to “Four Phases precise. ۱ 
ژ0‎ CE by Sri R. D. Sinha ۱ 
Dinkar سس‎ — 

| Books by Prof. Sarma: 
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immortal India—46 


GHITOR 


36. Rajput clans. They have given 
the most stubborn and prolonged 
resistance to the Mohammadans. 
They were proud in-not giving 
their daughters in marriage to 
Mohammadan Emperors and for a 
long time they stopped inter-mar- 
riage with such of the Rajput fami- 
lies who formed such matrimonial 
alliances with the Mohammadan 
rulers. 

. Sri Rama is considered to be the 
64th descendant of Vivaswan or 
the Sun. Kusa was the elder son 
of Rama. The 60th descendant of 
Kusa was Sumitra who is said to 
be the contemporary of King Vikra- 
maditya in 57 B.C. Several gene- 
rations after Sumitra; Kankasena, 
a descendant of the Solar race 
is said. to have migrated to Sau- 
rashtra and founded the  kirig- 
dom .of Valabhi. Including him 
there were nineteen rulers in 
his line who ruled over Valabhi, 
the last of them being Shiladitya 
VI who ruled in about 766 A.D. 
In the meantime, in about the 6th 
century, a member of this family 
ruling over Valabhi established. for 
himself a rulership in Idar nd 
south of Mewar. 
Gohaditya and his descendants are 


known. as Gohelotes. A few genera- ٠ 


tions after Gohil flourished Bappa 
?, 





TSA ATMS Aes sx Fa ۱ 
Ten fadtene Ht aa TÊ Il 

“The only lake is the Bhopal lake; 
all others are miniature lakes; Chi- 
tor is the only fort, all others are 
mere miniature forts.” 


70 ۲107 is the headquarters of 

Sithe Chitor District in the old 
>| Udaipur state of Rajasthan. It 
is situated in 24° 53' North and 
14*.39' East. It is about two miles 
away from the Chitor railway sta- 
tion. Near it there is the famous 
fort of Chitor. To the west of it 
flows the Gambhir river, on which 
there is a bridge of 10 arches con- 
structed in „thé 14th century. It 
is difficult to say who. built 
the fort of Chitor. Legend says 
that it was constructed by Panda- 
vas. It is also said that this famous 
fort was originally known at Chi- 
trakot. 

The State of Udaipur has bee 
called Mewar which is the corrup- 
tion of the Sanskrit word Meda- 
patta or the country of the Medas. 
The ruling dynasty of Mewar claim- 
ed its descent from Kusa, the eld- 
est son of Rama. Their courage, 
War-like habits and aristocratic dig- 
nity have given them a distinguish- 
ed place among the Kshatriyas of 






. India. They head the list: of the 
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ween 1222 and 1229 A.D. Tej Singh 
and Samar Singh were the succes. 
sors of Jaitra Singh. The younger' 
son of Samar Singh was Karan 
Singh who retired from Chitor after 


its sack by Allauddin Khilji and 
established himself in Nepal. 'The 
present rulers of Nepal are des- 


cended from him. 

The Ekalinga Mahatmya found 
by Pandit Gauri Shankar was writ- 
ten at the time of Rana Kumbha 
and it throws great light in recon- 
structing the history of Mewar. 

Chitor was invaded by Moham- ; 
madans four times; in, 1303 A.D. by 
Allauddin Khilji; in the fourteenth 
century by Mohammad Tughlak 
(but unsuccessfully); in 1534 A.D. 
by ‘King Bahadurshah of Gujarat 
and in 1567 A.D. by Emperor 
Akbar. 

Allauddin -Khilji besieged Chitor 
in 1308 A.D., when Rana Laxman, 
Singh came to the assistance of his 
relative Raval Ratan Singh who 
In this’ siege which 
lasted for six months both of them 
were killed. Queen Padmini was 
the lovely and accomplished wife 
of Raval Ratan Singh, the ruler of 
Mewar. 
princess of incomparable beauty 
and she was the chief cause for the 
invasion of Chitor by  Allauddin 
Khilj. Ratan Singh, who was car- 
ried off by the enemy; was later re- 
leased by the arrangement of a 
trap by Padmini. The Sultan again 
resumed the siege and he finally 
succeeded in establishing his foot 
hold in the fort of Chitor, Rajputs 


defended the fort bravely. Ratan | 


ruled Mewar. 


who had his capital at Nagda. This 
Bappa captured the fort of Chitor 
from Raja Mansingh of the Mori 
or Maurya clan of Rajputs. Man- 
singh was ousted in 734 A.D. and 
Bappa who established himself at 
Chitor assumed the title of- Raval. 
From 734 A.D. till 1567 A.D. Chi- 
tor remained the capital of the rul- 
ers of Mewar. 

The Rulers of Mewar are called 
Ranas and the Hindua Suraj or the 
Sun of Hindus. Their motto is: 
St ae wa cer ا5‎ we ۱ 
which means, that “God Almighty, 
the Creator, is always on the side 


of those: who cling. fast and un- 


flinchingly to their faith and duty.” 

Bappa Raval was a great devotee 
of God Ekalingaji Mahadeva who 
was then worshipped by Harita 
Rishi. This sage had blessed Bappa 
Raval who was his disciple. As a 
matter of fact, Sri Ekalingaji was 
worshipped by Bappa and his suc- 


cessors, as the real Ruler of Mewar 


and Bappa and his successors des 
cribed themselves only as the Re- 
gents of Sri Ekalingaji Mahadeva 


. or Ekalingaji-ka-Diwan. Col. Todd 


believes that the Gehlot dynasty 
of Bappa Raval was founded in Chi- 
tor in 728 A.D. 

In the reign of Khuman II, Chi- 
tor was attacked by a great army 


` of Muslims. But it was bravely and 


triumphantly defended; it. was 
when Al Mamoon deposed his bro- 
ther and himself became Khalifa. 
Shamsuddin invaded Rajasthan and 
Sind, but Jaitra Singh, the brave 
Prince of Mewar, defeated him in 
a battle near Nagda, sometime þet- 
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down with a large army to attack 
Chitor, but was defeated and taken 
prisoner at Singoli and was not 
liberated until he had paid a large 
ransom of rupees 50 lakhs, and one 
hundred elephants and had also 
ceded several districts. 

During the next century and a 
half after Hamir, Mewar enjoyed 
great prosperity and repose. Rana 
Lakha Singh (1382-1397 A.D.) had 
several sons, Chonda ‘being the eld- 
est son and also the heir. The Ra- 
thor Rao of Mandor sent to Mewar 
an offer of his daughter in mar- 
riage. It was intended for Chonda 
who was then absent and his 
father Rana Lakha jokingly re- 
marked that the offer could not be 
for an old man like himself. On 
hearing of this, Chonda declined 
to have that girl in marriage and 
ultimately Rana Lakha married 
her. It was agreed that her issue 
would become the Rana. Prince 
Mokal was born to her and Chonda 
resigned his birthright to be the 
Rana in favour of Mokal. In re- 
cognition of this great sacrifice the 
descendants of Chonda held the 
first place in the councils of the 
State and on all deeds of grant etc., 
their symbol, the lance, was placed 
in addition- to that of the Rana. 
They were the Rowats of Salum- 
bar and are called Chondavats. 

Rana Mokal was succeeded by 
his son Kumbha who was then a 
minor. Kumbha's rule was a great 


success. He defeated Mohammad 


Khilji of Malwa and kept him as a 
prisoner at Chitor for six months. 
In commemoration of this and 
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Singh was slain. Seven out of the 
eight sons of Rana Laxman Singh 
were crowned rulers one after the 
other, each for a day, and they 
joyfully sacrificed their lives: and 
gave their royal blood while fight- 
ing. | 

The eighth son Ajai Singh retir- 
ed to Kelwara in the heart of Ara- 
vallis. The Rajputs then prepared 
for Kesaria and death. The Johar 
sacrifice was decided upon by the 
females to preserve their purity. 
The great funeral fire was lighted 
within the subterranean passage 
wherein all the daughters and 
wives of the Rajputs along: with 
Queen Padmini burned themselves 
to ashes, and the doors of this sub- 
terranean passage were closed with 
stone walls. 

After this, the brave Rana and 
his followers opened the gate of 
the Fort, rushing out towards the 
invading army, spreading death 
and meeting death. The Muslims 
ultimately entered the Fort which 
was all deserted and full of smoke, 
and was smouldering in fire. Khilji 
was in great rage and he ordered 
a slaughter of 30,000 Hindus, and 
did all he could to destroy the Fort. 
He left the Fort in the charge of 
Khijarkhan. After sometime the 
Fort was placed in charge of Mal- 
dev, the Sonigara Chief of Jhalore. 

Hamir, the grandson of Rana 


Laxman Singh of Sisoda and sony 


of Ari Singh recovered the Fort of 
Chitor from Jaisa or Jai Singh, son 
of Maldev. This Jaisa sought the 
protection of Mohammad Tughlak, 
the sovereign of Delhi, who came 
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to by Abul Fazal. Col. Todd has 
described the Rajput temperament 
as a mixture of arrogance, political 
blindness, pride and generosity 
very often carried to extremes. The 
jayastambha of Rana Kumbha was 
completed after ten years. Kumbha 
reigned for 35 years. He repaired 


the Fort of Chitor and constructed -~ 


sev n defensive gates. He also 
consiructed the temples of Kum- 


bhaswami and  Adivaraha, both 
having several water-reservoirs, 
Before Rana Kumbha, his ancestor 
Rana Hamir had constructed in 
Chitor the temple of Goddess An- 
napurna, with a gold Stupa on the 
top and a reservoir nearby. This 
temple is mentioned in an inscrip- 
tion in Mokalji’s temple dated 1429 
A.D. Rana Kumbha was himself 
a great poet and was also the au- 
thor of four books on Sangeeta 
Sastra or Music. He built the Fort 
of Kumbhalgarh. Rana Kumbha 
was assasinated by his elder son 
Udaisingh who being highly detest- 
ed could rule only for five years 
and was expelled by his younger 
Raimal. This Udaisingh 
went to the King of Malwa for help 
and also humbled himself by 
making a promise of a daugh- 
ter in marriage .to the King 
of Delhi. But scarcely had he 
left the Dewan Khana or con: 
sultation hall of the Sultan this 
Uda was struck with lightning: 


“Heaven manifested its vengeance 
"to prevent this additional iniquity 


and preserve the house of. Bappa 
Raval from dishonour” Uda ‘was 
killed by the lightning. jS 
During the.time of Rana Raimal 
(1473 to 1508 A.D.) Ghiyas-ud-din 


brother 
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The Pillar of Triumph of Rana 7۴۰6 


other. victories, Rana Kumbha 
erected a Jayastambha or the Pil- 
lar of Triumph. Kumbha also de- 
feated Kutub-ud-din of Gujarat and 
the Muslim Governor of Nagaur in 
Marwar. Rana. Kumbha's gene- 


rosity has been. specially: referred’ 
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Meerabai 


1534 A.D. In spite of its gallant 
defence, particularly by the Rathor 
Queen-mother, the fort fell. There 
was again the Johar where the fe- 
males burnt themselves and males 
rushed forth desperately, spread- 
ing death in the enemy ranks and 
ultimately getting destroyed. 
When Hümayan marched against 


Bahadurshah, Chitor was regained “ai 


by, Vikramaditya. He was succeed: 
ed for two years hy Banbir and 
then by Rana Udaisingh. — P 
Udaisingh was the -Rana from 
1537 to 1572 A.D. He founded Udai- 
pur in 1559 A.D: and eight years 
after that Emperor Akbar attacked 
Chitor in 1567 A.D. The siege last- 
ed for four months. The fatal Jo- 
har was again resorted to; the Raj- 
puts took their Beeras, had Kesari 
garments and rushed out for de- 
struction. Many heroic and gallant 
deeds by.males and females were 
recorded. Jaimal and Patta showed. 
extraordinary valour and even Ak: 
bar recognised it by placing their 
stone effigies on-carved elephants 
at the main gate of the Delhi Fort. 
The final sack of Chitor.was on the 


of Malwa, who invaded Mewar, was 
defeated and was later taken pri- 
soner by Prithviraj, the eldest son 
of the Rana. Next came the fam- 
ous Rana Sanga in whose days Me- 
war was at the top of its prosperity 
and its revenue was ten! crores. 
Rana Sanga had successfully fought 
eighteen battles with the rulers of 
Delhi and Malwa and on one occa- 
sion, in 1519 A.D., had even re- 
leased Mahmud II of Malwa with- 
out any ransom, for which act he 
was praised even by the Muslim 
historians. He took the Fort of 
Ranthambhor and Khandhar. But 


Babar defeated Ibrahim Todi 
and then turned to the Rana 
in February 1527 A.D. Ba- 


bar’s advance forces were cut to 
pieces by the Rana. Babar then 
took the vow never to drink wine. 
In the final engagement near Kha- 
nua on the 12th March 1527 A.D., 
the Rajputs were defeated. The 
Rana was wounded, with 80 
wounds on his body. He was 
taken to the village of Baswa 
where he died after an year. 
Bhojraj, the eldest son of Rana 
Sanga, had predeceased his father 
Bhojraj had married the 
famous Meerabai, the authoress of 
sweet odes and hymns to Lord 
Krishna. Her husband's younger 


brother who became the Rana dis- 


* 


liked her way of worshipping the 
Lord and treated her badly. She 
came to Dwaraka and died at the 
feet of the Lord in 1546 A.D. 
After Sanga and his son Ratan 
Singh II came Vikramaditya, an- 
other son of Sanga. In his time 


King Bahadurshah of Gujarat in- 
vaded Mewar. and sacked Chitor in 


‘Sanga. 
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ransingh with generosity. Chitor 
was restored to Sisodias. 

Legend says that Bhima, the 
second Pandava, hàd come here in 
search of the philosopher's stone, 
and had met a Yogi at Gau Mukh 
and a Yati at Kukreshwar. The 
Water Reservoirs of Bhimlat: and 
Bhimgodi are named after this 
Bhima. The Linga of Lord Shiva 
placed by Bhimsen is known as 
Nilkantha Mahadeva. i 

The Fort of Chitor lies north and 


south and is about 500' above the. 


plain sorrounding it. It is about 
٤ miles long and half a mile broad. 
In the fort there is a village and a 
new palace built by Maharana Sir 
Fatesingh. In addition there are 
numerous old buildings and struc- 
tures. The modern town of Chitor 
lies at the foot of the hill and is cal- 
led. Taleiti or the lower town or 
Chitor. Passing through the town 


one comes to the tank known as. 


Jhali Vav built by the wife of Rama 
Udaisingh. From here there are 
seven magnificent gateways. They 


. are, the Padalpol, Bhairavpol, Hanu- 


manpol, Ganeshpol, Jorlapol, Lax- 


manpol and Rampol. The last one [ 
is the main gate. The gate of the 


eastern side is known as Surajpol. 
In the North there is another gate 
known as Lakhotabari. 


Banvir who had usurped the Gadi 
of Mewar. پش ہی‎ 
To the South, is Navlakha Bhan: 
dar or the 9 lakh treasury. Nearby 
there is the temple, Singar Chourt 
۱ ` ; 


-36 
25th February 1568 A.D. Udai- 
singh died in 1572 A.D. He had 


proclaimed his favourite son Jag- 


‘mal as his successor, but the no- 


bles removed Jagmal and placed 
Pratap, the eldest son of Udaisingh, 
as the Rana on the Gadi of Mewar. 

Rana Pratap was the embodi- 
ment of noble valour and courage. 
He was very keen on getting the 
power of his house restored, and 
‘on recovering the fort of Chitor. 
He is referred to by Muslim histo- 
rians as Rana Kika. He had to 
fight not only against a great and 
powerful emperor like Akbar but 
also against his own people, the 
Rajput, chiefs, who had been won 
over by Akbar. But Pratap firmly 
faced the situation. 

In 1576 A.D. Akbar despatched 


“gn expedition against Rana Pratap 


“ander Raja Man of Amber, and a 
-desperate battle was fought at. Hal- 


‘dighat near Gogunda. While Rana 


Pratap was seriously wounded, the 
.JJhala Chief Mansingh. illustrated 
his singular fidelity to the Rana by 
taking upon himself the insignia 
of Mewar, invited death for himself 
and thus protected his master. The 
tide of war swayed from one 
side to the other. Numerous Raj- 
put and Muslim soldiers laid down 
their lives and the battle of Haldi- 
ghat fought in June 1576 A.D. be- 
came memorable in history.’ Pra- 
tap died in 1597 A.D. and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Amarsingh I. He 
fought Jehangir who had sent 
Khurram to lead the army. Amar- 
singh made peace with Khurram 
and Jehangir treated his son Ka- 
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ple, repaired by Rana Mokul, in 
1428 A.D. In one.of the inscriptions 
in this temple, it is stated that Ku- 
marpal, the Solanki ruler of Guja- 
rat had come to Chitor. Nearby 
there is the Gaumukh Spring and 
the temple of Kalikadevi. Further 
south is the palace of Rana Ratan 
Singh and his Queen Padmini. 
There are also the ruins of the pa- 
lace of Chitrang Maurya—trom 
whose descendant, Bappa Raval 
captured Chitor. 

To the North of this place is the 
Bhimlat Water Reservoir and the 
temple of Nilkantha Mahadeva. 
The most prominent place here Is 
the Kirti Stambha, erected by Jija, 
a Bagherwal Jain Mahajan in the 
12th or 13th century and dedicated 
to Adinath, the first of the Jain 
Tirthankars. It is 80° high. . It is 
nicely adorned with sculpture and 
the figure of Adinath is repeated 
hundreds of times. It has seven 
stories. The temple, of Annapurna 
was constructed by Rana Hamir. 
The Kukreshwar temple is also 
very old. 

At every step in Chitor there are 
places which are hallowed by the 
memory of brave and gallant Raj- 
puts, both male and female, who 
have shed their blood to hold 
their motherland and to maintain 
the purity of their blood. 

This ancient capital of Sisodias 
is reminiscent with the. glory of the 
Ranas of Mewar and their brave 
Rajputs and that glory is attested 
to by every stone in the battle- 
ments of this famous and ancient 


fort. 


now in' 
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. It is highly graceful and elaborate- 


ly carved and has several inscrip- 
tions. It was built in.1448 A.D. by 
Bhandari Bela, the son of the trea- 
surer of Rana Kumbha and it was 
dedicated to Santinath. Opposite 
this, is the palace of the  Ranas 
called Darbar-ka-Mahal, 
ruins. Nearby is the Jain temple 
called Sat-bis Deori, containing the 
main shrine sorrounded by several 
other shrines. To the South is the 
temple of Kumbha Shyam con- 


‘structed by Rana Kumbha, in 1490 


A.D.. It is the shrine of Lord 
Krishna. In front of it there is the 
temple of Shyamnath said to have 
been constructed by Meerabai, 
wife of Bhojraj and daughter-in- 
law of Rana Sanga. 

The Jayastambha or the pillar of 


` victory is one of the most attrac- 


tive sights on this hill. It was con- 
structed by Rana Kumbha between 


1442 to 1449 A.D., to commemorate . 


his victories. It is 120' high and 
30' broad at the base. It has nine 


. stories and from top to bottom it 


is richly ornamented and has num- 
erous figures of Hindu Gods and 
Goddesses. Col. Todd described 


. this Jayastambha as superior in ar- 


chitecture to that of Kutab-Minar 
in Delhi and Fergusson says that 
this tower is infinitely in better 
taste as an architectural object 
than the pillar of Trojan at Rome. 

Going further southwest one 
comes across the place known as 
Maha Sati where the earlier Ranas 


' and Queens were cremated. There 


is the temple of Samiddishware 


Mahadev known as Mokalji’s tem- 
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An audacious Monkey substituting for the king was 
disapproved by the Fox. So leading him to a fruit 
' baited trap, the fox offered him the fruits. As the 
monkey tried to grab the fruits he was caught in 1 
the trap. Smiling laconically the fox said, “Without i; 
\ the kings qualities you cannot be a substitute for i 
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carries. the Pendulum over the 
flowing water one has to find the 
exact point of suspension at which 
Pendulum. passes from oscillation 
to gyration. 


By slowly unwinding the thread, 
at the same time swinging the 
Pendulum with some force to the 
right and left, one reaches at a 
point when Pendulum begins to 
gyrate. In this way the Pendulum 
is adjusted over flowing water. 
With majority of dowsers, gyration 
of Pendulum is clockwise; but it 
may gyrate anti-clockwise with 
some. £ 


While prospecting for water, ini- 
tially one should take his stand at 
the edge of the field. Holding the. 
Pendulum in the right hand and 
stretching out the left arm with 
fingers joined, the edge of the hand 
pointing - earthwards and point 
across. the field, the direction of 
is found. 
When the left hand points the 


"direction. where the subterranean 


. underground water 
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Sursinhji S. Jadeja 
Q i 


HE use of the Pendulum is 
T not so old as the Rod in the 

history of dowsing. Now-a- 
days there are many dowsers who 
prefer Pendulum to Rod. Col. 
Nareau, the famous French dow- 
ser, used both. The Pendulum is 
more convenient to handle because 
it requires the use of only one 

hand. 


A Pendulum is made of wood, 
weighing about an ounce. A black 
Seesum-wood Pendulum 235 inches 
long, 114 inches in diametér and 
weighing 114 ounces is the best. ۸ 
10-inch long string is attached to a 
loop on the top of the Pendulum 
and fastened to a 4-inch long stick 
(4 mm. thick). While using Pen- 
dulum in field-work, the string 15 
held between the thumb and the 
first finger of the right hand, palm 
downwards, with the disengaged 
fingers spread out. 


For adjusting the string, one has 
to go to the river where water 15 
flowing. Working the stick which 
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In mineral waters, the Pendulum 
gyrates clockwise because it is 
good conductor of electricity. 


In calculating the depth of an 


underground stream one’s own : 
body is used as a scale. Zero is at 


the level of the eyes and 100 feet 
at the level of the waist. By 
lowering the adjusted Pendulum 
from the level of the forehead to- 
wards the waist, the Pendulum 
will gyrate at proper clepth level. 


With the Pendulum gyrating 
over a stream, and holding one’s 
left hand motionless at the level 
‘of one’s right hand, slowly raise 
the latter with the Pendulum still 
gyrating; when the Pendulum 
passes to oscillation, one will have 
raised one’s hand through a cer- 
tain height which bears relation to 
the yield. : 


Another method is to count in 
mind, so many gallons per hour, 
until the Pendulum gyrates. 


Care should be taken to practise 
incessantly, over existing wells of 
known quantity before one under- 
takes any field-work. 


Water-driving is verily the most 


precious art which deserves to be 


encouraged. Dowsing is a 
and it is quite possible to find out 
such gifted persons in our vil 


lages. They can be systematically - 


trained and utilised for aiding 


engineers and geologists for divin: 


ing underground water. 


€ * 
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water is situated, the Pendulum 
will .begin to gyrate. Taking up 
the opposite position and following 
the same practice, the direction of 
underground stream is located bet- 
ween two points on a field. 
Having found the direction, one 
has to walk between the two 
points; as soon as the foot is in 
line with the stream, the Pendu- 
.lum will gyrate. It then remains 
with the dowser to mark out 
water-bearing fissure and examine 
its yield, depth and potability. 
Certain formations contain several 
layers of water. These are en- 
countered one after the other as 
the Pendulum is lowered vertical- 
ly. When .the desired level is 
reached the underground vein. at 
that level can be sought. 


In spite of accurate adjustment, 
it so happens that the Pendulum 
gyrates to some causes other than 
water, e.g, a dry fissure: at the 
time saturation series should be 
taken which for water is 2. Walk- 
Ing on the: middle of the stream 
and down it, the Pendulum will 
oscillate easily, but it has a ten- 
dency to gyrate when you are 
moving up-stream. On a dry fis- 
sure the Pendulum will react in 
the same manner in both direc- 
tions. Thus a true stream is dis- 
tinguished from a dry fissure: 


Dowsing for mineral springs 
does not require adjustment of 
string; but one should use a sample 
of water one is seeking. 
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Survey of Hinduism—9 


The Krishna Cult 


poems, called Abhangas, in praise 
of Vithoba of Pandharpur. Vithoba 
or Vithal is the name given to 
Krishna worshipped in the temple 
at Pandharpur along with Ruk- 
mini. The Bhakti of all the Maha- 
rashtra saints centres round this 
figure. Another work of Jnanesh- 
var is Amritanubhav in praise of 
Shiva. Though a great Bhakta, 
he inclines to Advaita in philoso- 
phy, showing thereby that he be- 
longs to the school of the Bhaga- 
vatas. : 


About a century later comes 
Namdev who wrote hymns not 
only in Marathi but also in Hindi. 
Many of the latter are incorporat- 
ed in the Granth Sahib of the 
Sikhs. Though originally a tailor 
by profession, Namdev spent his 
life propagating the Bhakti reli- 
gion in Maharashtra and the Pun- 
jab. His Abhangas are in praise 
of Vithoba of Pandharpur, where 
the saint spent his last days. 


- The next in order among the 
saints of Maharashtra is Eknath, 
who died in 1608 A.D. Though he 
was a Brahman, he observed no 
caste . distinctions. His verse- 
paraphrases of. the texts of the 
‘Bhagavata are famous and are 
used. in Sankirtans in the temple 


517771 HEN we turn to the Bhakti 
N j that centres round Krish- 
v na, we find that there are 


two types of it—the worship 
of Krishna and Rukmini on 
the one hand, and the wor- 


ship of Krishna and Radha on the 
other. The saints of Maharashtra, 
viz., Jnaneshvar,. Namdev, Eknath, 
and Tukaram represent the for- 
mer, while the sects founded by 
Nimbarka, Vishnusvami, Vallabha 
and Chaitanya in other parts of 
the country represent the latter. 
Naturally, the Bhakti that takes as 
its symbol the love of the husband 
is pure and serene, while that 


"which takes as its symbol the love 


of the lover is passionate and 
tempestuous. Our Bhakti Shastras 
call the former Kanta-bhava and 
the latter Madhura-bhava. 


Jnaneshvar is the fore-runner of 
the Maratha saints. His, great 
work, called Jnaneshvari, is an 
elaborate paraphrase in Marathi 
verse of the Bhagavad-Gita. He 
completed it in 1290 A.D. and pass- 
ed away in 1300 A.D. This work 
shows what a great poet and mys- 
tic Jnaneshvar was. He teaches 
that the path, of Bhakti is the 
easlest and the best for men. 


He wrote also a series of short 
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came into existence. Nor do we 
know its origin. For no Radha is 
mentioned in Harivamsha or the 
Vishnu Purana or the Bhagavata 
Purana. All that the Bhagavaig 
states is that, among the Gopis who 
lavished their affections on Krish- 
na, there was one favourite Gopi 
with whom Krishna was said to 
have wandered in the forest and. 
thus caused jealousy in the minds 
of the other Gopis. Out of this 
shadowy figure arose Radha, who 
hbecame-in later literature the sym: 
bol of the most passionate love 
which human heart is capable of. 

The Radha-Krishna cult appears 
already as a rounded philosophical 
system in the teaching of Nim- 
barka, who is supposed to belong 
to the twelfth century. If this 
date is correct, Nimbarka is prior 
to Madhva. He was a Bhagavata 
of the Telugu country who went 


north and settled at Brindaban. - 


He wrote a short commentary on 
the Brahma-Sutras and a set of ten 
verses called Dashashloki to ۷ 


date his system, which is known 8$ | 


- مہہ‎ m m e e. 


Dvaita-advaita or dualistic mor 
ism, because he holds that the re 
lation between God and the world 
is one of identity in difference 
(bheda-abheda). The world is dif 
ferent from God since its nature 
and qualities are different from 
those of God. At the same time it 
is not entirely different, since ! 
cannot exist by itself and is abso 
lutely dependent on God. 
Nimbarka's system was consider 
ally influenced by that of Rama 
nuja, but there arê several points 


I< 
ra 


at Pandharpur. He wrote a num- 
ber of Abhangas called Haripath in 
which he describes his religious 
experiences. He was a great ad- 
mirer of Jnaneshvar and brought 
out for the first time a reliable edi- 
tion of Jnaneshvari. Next in order 
comes Tukaram, the greatest of the 
Maharashtra saints. 


Tukaram* studied the works of 
Jnaneshvar, Namdev and Eknath 
and felt a call to complete the num- 
ber of the Abhangas which Nam- 
dev had left unfinished. He was 
passionately devoted to Vithoba of 
Pandharpur. His hymns are full 
of his personal religious experience 
—his sense of his own unworthi- 
ness, his. boundless trust in God, 
his passionate appeal to Him for 
help and guidance and his abso- 
There- 
fore his Abhangas are of a very 
high order and have had great in- 
fluence on the Maratha people. 
Tukaram’s life is also interesting, 


for the saint was tested in many 


ways. He had to .face poverty, 
domestic troubles and the opposi- 
tion of the orthodox ritualists. 
But he overcame all obstacles, 
meditated on God in holy places 
and reached the goal of religious 
life. Tukaram was invited by 
Shivaji to his court, but he did not 
go; he sent him only some of his 
hymns. 

The other type of Bhakti also 
centering round Krishna is known 
as the worship of Radha-Krishna. 
We do not know when exactly it 


` * See cover-page ‘f for illustration. 
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ber of brilliant Vaishnava poets who 
wrote exquisite songs about the 
loves of Radha and Krishna. 


‘Among them were Chandidas in 


Bengal, Vidyapati in Bihar, Mira 
Bai in Rajputana and Narsinha 
Mehta in Gujarat. But their works 
belong to the history of literature 
rather than to the history of reli- 
gion. 


Finally, in the first quarter of the 
sixteenth century we have two 
great teachers with philosophical 
systems of their own based on the 
worship of Krishna and Radha. 
They are Vallabhacharya in North- 
ern India and Chaitanya Deva in 
Bengal. : Vallabhacharya (1479- 
1531 A.D.) calls his system Shud- 
dhadvaita, “Pure Monism”. He 
criticizes Sankara’s Advaita as he- 
ing impure, because it teaches the 
doctrine of Maya and does not lay 
stress on Bhakti, which is higher 
than Jnana. It is by God's grace 
(pushti) alone that man can obtain 
release and reach Krishna's hea- 
ven, which is far above the heavens 
of. Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva. For 
Krishna is the eternal Brahman, 
and Radha is His eternal spouse. 
They sport eternally in the celes- ' 
tial Brindavan with their Bhaktas. 
Vallabha wrote many books in 
Sanskrit explaining his system. 
Some of them are commentaries. 
and others original works. His fol- 
lowers produced a mass of religi- 
ous verse in Braj, which is a local 
dialect of Hindi. 


Chaitanya (1485-1533 A.D.) was a 
contemporary of Vallabha. He was 
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of difference between the two. 
Apart from the philosophical posi- 
tion, we have an entirely different 
form of theology in Nimbarka. 
Krishna and Radha take the place 
of Narayana and Lakshmi, and 
Radha is not merely a favourite 
Gopi but Krishna’s wedded wife. 
And devotion: is to be centred 


.round Krishna and Radha to the 


exclusion of all other gods. It is 
very probable that Nimbarka deve- 
loped his system out of the legends 
of Krishna prevailing in Brinda- 
ban. 


If Nimbarka's system is the first 
philosophical expression of the 
Radha-krishna cu Jayadeva’s 
famous Gita Govinda is its first 
poetical expression. Jayadeva lived 


.in Bengal towards the end of the 


twelfth century, probably a gene- 
ration after Nimbarka, but there is 
no evidence that his poem was in- 
fluenced by Nimbarka’s theology. 


The Radha-Krishna cult is seen 
again in the teaching of Vishnu- 
svami, who is said to have been the 
teacher of the Maratha saint, Jna- 
neshvar. If so, he must have lived 
in the thirteenth century. Very 
little is known about him, though 
his sect was at one time wide- 
Spread and popular. ‘His system 
is dualistic like Madhva’s, but, un- 


like Madhva, he recognizes the. 
worship of Radha. It is said that 


he wrote commentaries on the 
Gita, the Brahma-Sutras and the 
Bhagavata Purana. 


During the fourteenth and fif 
teenth centuries there were a nunt 
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centre of more than one theology | 


not himself a 


produced f 


and the queen of more than one 
Paradise. 
Chaitanya was 
writer and left no books of his 
own. But six of his immediate fol- 


lowers became the exponents of. 


his doctrine and produced a mass 
of literature—hymns, dramas, phi- 
losophic treatises and commenta- 
ries. They were called Gosvamis 
and became the authoritative 
leaders of the sect. Chaitanya 
passed away in 1533 A.D. and his 
standard biography — Chaitanya 
Charitamrita — was 
about fifty years later. 


Those poets who sing of Krishna 
as the lover of Radha are in the 
line of descent from Vallabha and 
Chaitanya. To this class belong 
(i) the eight Hindi poets known 
as Ashta Chhap, who are the fol 
lowers of Vallabha or his son and 
(ii) the revivalists as well as the 
hymn-writers of the Chaitanya 
movement in Bengal. The Ashta 
Chhap are so called because the 
poems they wrote in Western 


‘Hindi are regarded as the stand 


ards or seals (Chhap) for that dia 
lect. The greatest of them is Sut 
Das. To this class also belong the 


Radha-Vallabhis, a new sect foul | 


writers who worship | 


ded in Brindaban by one H 
Vamsa, who places Radha above 
Krishna as an object of devotion. 


Those 
Shakti either as a beneficent god: 


dess under the names of Uma 7 


Parvati or as a terrible goddess 


under the names of .Durga an 
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born in Nuddea in Bengal. He was 
at first only a great scholar. Then 
he came under the influence of the 
followers of Madhva and their 
favourite scripture, the 76ھ‎ 
Purana. Subsequently he was in- 
fluenced by the Radha-Krishna lite- 
rature, not only of the followers 
of Nimbarka and Vishnusvami, but 


. also of the famous song-writers of 


the fifteenth century, Chandidas 
and Vidyapati. He then became a 
sannyasin and undertook a long 
journey to the south and north and 
finally settled at Puri near the tem- 
ple of Jagannath. He spent most 


' of his time in, dancing and singing 


and preaching to the people that 
ecstatic love of Krishna was the 
crown of all religion. Thousands of 
people joined his sect without dis- 
tinctions of caste and thus brought 
about a great Vaishriava revival 
in Bengal. 


Chaitanya’s success was due to 
the sincerity of the overpowering 
religious experience which he had 


whenever he gazed on Krishna’s . 


image or dwelt on his love. His 
life was an expression of the eter- 
nal longing of the human soul for 
the Infinite. It was a powerful 
commentary on the entire Radha- 
Krishna‘ cult. Chaitanya’s flaming 
experience throws light for us on 
that mysterious figure, Sri Radha, 
who arising out of a few casual 
words in the Bhagavata Purana, 
took captive the hearts of innu- 
merable men and women and be- 
came the heroine of thousands of 
songs, poems and dramas and, 
what is more astonishing, the live 
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Kali are in the line of descent from 
the writers of the Tantras and 
from the teachers of Sri Vidya like 
Lakshmidhara, who wrote, at the 
end of the thirteenth century, a 
cominentary on Saundaryalahari (a 
poem attributed to Sankara). To 
this class belong the Sakta poets. 
of Bengal and the writers of Aga- 
mani and Vijaya songs, in which, 
as Thompson observes, “the sor- 
rows of Uma have passed away 
from the region of religion into 
that of poetry.” The greatest of 
these poets are Mukundarama, the 
author of the epic Chandi, who 
belongs to the latter half of the, 
sixteenth century, and Ramprasad 
‘Sen, the famous song-writer of the 
eighteenth century. The former 
had the title of Kavikankana or 
the entertainer of poets. 

Those who worship Shiva are in 
the line of descent from the old 
Nayanmars or Tamil saints of 
Southern India. The greatest of 
this group is the mystical poet, 
Tayumanavar, who belongs to the 
eighteenth century. 

Thus it will be seen that this 
period of three centuries and a half 


is one of extensive religious acti - 


vity. Thousands of hymns, Sones 
and poems of the highest quality 
were written in the languages of 
the people and millions of unletter- 
ed men and women were roused 
to lead a life of devotion. For a 
time, it would seem, the heavy bur 


dens of ritual and caste Were light- , 


ened and the subtle complexities O 
philosophy were set aside in an 


overflowing love of God. 
: [To be continued] 
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way out of this.. Show me some 
way, venerable mother, I cannot 
live without either of them." 

Lopamudra was lost in thought 
for a moment. Suddenly her eyes 
shone with a new light. *I did not 
know you loved Vishwaratha, Un- 
fortunately, I am going away to- 
morrow." 

“Oh, please, please don’t...... " 
entreated Rohini. “Have mercy on 
me.” And she again put her fold- 
ed hands at the feet of Lopamudra. 

“Child, there is no need to en- 
treat me.” Lopamudra spoke slow- 
ly, her face full of emotion. "I did 
not know that Agastya would take 
such a fearful vow, I am no het- 
ter than you, Rohini. Both are pre- 
cious to me.” 

Rohini glanced at Lopamudra 
in surprise. She had thought that 
her father and Lopamudra hated 
each other, With a sudden change 
of mood, „Lopamudra began to 
laugh. "Dry your tears, Rohini. 
My mind is made up,” she said and 
her eyes were now dancing mer- 
rily, “If I am alive tomorrow, 
neither of them will die. Stop 
worrying. Let us see whether they 
kill us or we save them. I am go- 
ing now. Stay here, Rohini. If 
you are here, Vishwaratha will feel 
happy.” ANS 

Saying thus Lopamudra went, 
and Rohini seated herself relieved 
at the assurances she had been 


FTER Vishwaratha had left 

Rohini, tears ran down her 

cheeks. As she wept in 
misery, she did not notice that 
Lopamudra had come into the room 
and was standing, looking at her 
with affection. 

“My child, you here!” Lopamu- 
dra asked, resting her. hand on 
Rohini's shoulder. 

Rohini looked up with a start. 
“Mother, I bow before you," and 
she placed her folded hands at 
Lopamudra's feet, 

"Have you come here to plead 
with Vishwaratha?" enquired Lopa- 
mudra with a faint smile. 

"I am helpless, mother! I could 
not persuade him. What shall I 
do?" said Rohini, and her voice 
was full of unshed tears. "My life, 
my future, everything, is in ruins." 

"What is wrong?” asked Lopa- 
mudra. 

“Venerable mother, my life hangs 
on the two men, who of all the 
world are dearest to me. Tomor- 
row morning, one of them will 
die." 

“Who are they?" asked Lopamu: 
dra in surprise. 

*Father and Vishwaratha. Father 
has taken a dreadful vow,” replied 
Rohini helplessly. “Tomorrow 
morning, if Vishwaratha does not 
surrender Ugra to him, he will give 
up his life" she sobbed and added, 
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“What can I do? I do not see any 
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tha, I am with you. Never forget 
that,” said Rohini. 

Vishwaratha sat down on a Seat 
beside Ugra and put his arm about 
her shoulders protectively. 

Just then, Pratardana, the gene- 
ral of the Bharatas, came and pros- 
trated himself before his king in 
evident fright. “My Lord, do you 
know that Gurudeva has decided to 
sacrifice his life?" “a 

“I know,” said Vishwaratha 
quietly. 

“And that King Divodasa is pre 
paring his army?” 

“Why should he?” was Vishwa: 
ratha’s indifferent comment. 

“To prevent us from leaving 
Tritsugram tomorrow.” 

"Very well" replied 28: 
tha. “Prepare our army to move 
also.” 


“My Lord......" began Pratar- f 


dana nervously. 

“Do not hesitate, Pratardana. 
Tell me all you have to say with: 
out fear,” and Vishwaratha looked 


at him with a sad smile. . 
“My Lord, the Bharatas noW J 


know of Gurudeva's decision." Pra 
tardana broke off, unable to col 
tinue further. 

Vishwaratha's face was flushed 


with triumph. “I know. The Bha | 


ratas will not fight for me now. 
“My Lord, what can I say?" mur 
mured Pratardana, 


“They are wise to have takai 


this decision, Pratardana. They 
have done well,” said Vishwarathā 
with a smile. 


Ugra. noted the change in YE j 
waratha’s voice and looked at nin 
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given. Her eyes followed the ۰ 
treating figure of this strangely 
fascinating woman, whom she had 
come to admire and respect. 

A little later, Vishwaratha came 
into the room with Ugra, She was 
now a shadow of her former self. 
Her eyes were unnaturally large 
and she was so weak that she could 
only walk with Vishwaratha’s help. 
All the time, however, her eyes 
were fixed on him helplessiy. 

‘You have never met Rohini be- 
fore, Ugra; but I have told you all 
about her,” said Vishwaratha. 


With some difficulty Ugra seated 
herself on a wooden stool. 


"How are you, sister?" asked 


Rohini. 

Ugra looked at Rohini, recognised 
her and drew back with a shudder. 
“Ts she the daughter of that Bhai- 
rava of yours, that horrible man 
who killed my father?" she asked, 
turning to Vishwaratha. 

“Forget that this was ‘so, Ugra,” 
returned Vishwaratha, fatigue in 
his voice. "He is Gurudeva, my 
Master. I revere him more than 
my own father. Rohini and I were 
brought up together in his ash- 
ram.” 

“Do not be afraid of me, sister,” 
begged Rohini. 


Ugra was silent, but it was plain- 
ly to be seen that she was not 
happy at what Rohini had said. 
Vishwaratha looked helplessly at 
Rohini who understood his sense 
of frustration. 
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Gadhi’s son and Agastya's pupil— mi 
is Ugra an Arya or not?" 3 
Vishwaratha ‘bent down, took mii 
some sacred grass which had been ma 
dipped in a bowl and sprinkled ia 
Ugra with water. “I have sprink- ٥٥٣ 
ed you, Shambara's daughter, with 
Satya and Rita, the ‘[ruth and the 
Law Eternal. I have done so in "٣ 
your name, O Lord!" CEST 
The orb of the sun, which was mi 
setting on the western horizon, was 
framed in the door, and the room 
was lit up by a golden glow. Vish- 
waratha continued as if in trance: $ 
"Lord of Light. With folded 
hands I beg of you. Daughter ۳ 
of Shambara, ask for the mercy mi 
of Savita. Let the Lord purify 7 
you. Speak, speak, speak..... i. 
And he began to chant mantra in mia 
holy accents which the Gods only mi 
revealed to the ancient sages: n. 
“Om Bhur, Bhuvah, Swaha, Om 
tat-savitur Varenyam  bhargo de vs 
vasya. ....- EL Oo | 
«May your sacred rays, O Mighty: = eS 


Ugra repeated the words mecha: s 35 
nically: : EU 
“Om Bhur, Bhuvah, Swaha, Om vs 
tat-savitur Varenyam .bhargo de es 
vasya. ٠ ہی‎ 
“Dhimahi 011110 Jonah prachoda- 3 
at.” SS 
i “Give us light and illumine our © pr 
0ل‎ : E 
“Give us light and awaken our 9) 
minds,” repeated Ugra. E 
Vishwaratha involuntarily contr 
nued. to chant the Gayatri again inii 
rhythmic accents. “Om Bhur Bhu- = 
yah Swaha tat savitur ٦ 
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"almost terrorstruck. She caught 


hold of his hand and said in a 
faint voice, “Don’t leave me, Vish- 
waratha." | 

“Be at peace, Ugra,” replied Vish- . 
waratha; then, turning to Pratar- 
dana he said, *Go to the Bharatas 
and tell them that I release them 
from their allegiance to me. 
Rohini, you go also and tell the 


"Master that Lord Savita is now 


calling his son." 
Vishwaratha stood up as if he 


. was going to leave them, but sud- 


denly stopped. A shiver went 
through his body; his gaze became 
fixed, almost vacant, as he gazed 
at the sunshine which streamed in- 
to the room from the door. Then 


' he began. to speak in a slow plain- 


tive voice as if he was pleading 
‘with the God. 

“Lord of Light, You have assur- 
ed me again and again that Ugra 
is an Arya. You have now called 
me back. I wish to go to the land 
of my Pitris (manes) hand in hand 
Tell me, Lord, I 


‘wedded wife...... ? Will my an- 
cestors open the gates of their land 
when I take her with me?” 

The room was filled with an op- 
pressive,  unearthly atmosphere 
and: both Rohini and Pratardana 
looked on as if hypnotised. Ugra 


` again placed her hand on Vishwa: 


ratha and whispered "My lord, 


- leave me not." ۱ 


Vishwaratha stood transfixed and 
his voice now came in rhythmic 
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most blinded by the effulgence,! 


also placed her head on the ground 
in prayer. Ugra fainted. 


Vishwaratha prostrated himself 1 


before the God, rose with folded 
hands and continued to repeat the 
Gayatri. The room was filled with 
the music as of a thousand lyres 
and a voice, clear as a bell, rang 
out: “Ugra is an Arya. 
ihe sacred thread." 


Vishwaratha bent down and put 


the sacred thread he held in his. 


hands round her neck, muttering 
the Gayatri to her once again. 


[To be continued] © 
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bhargo devasya dheemahi dhiyo 
yonah prachodayat,’ 

“Lord of Light, speak. I beseech 
vou. Is Shambara's daughter an 
Arya? Will my Pitris accept her 
when I go with her to them, hand 
in hand?" 

The orb grew larger, filling the 
door; it assumed the form of a 
ehariot with seven horses; from 
the chariot, stepped down Savita, 
the Lord of Light, his body as of 
molten gold, refulgent in shining 
armour. s 

Pratardana prostrated himself in 
fright before the God, praying, his 
face on the ground. Rohini, al- 


The divine promise “Ask and Ye shall receive’ 


not guarantee that you will receive exactly what you ask 


Tire 


for. Often we do not know what is good for us. 
Greeks had a proverb that when the Gods were angry with آ‎ 


a man they give him what he wanted. Many of us have i 


not my will but Thine be done". 


lived to be thankful that our prayers. were, denied. 
wise person adds a proviso to every request, “Nevertheless 
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Tolstoy Correspondence 
kkk a 


(Continued from last issue) 


from the evils from which we are 
suffering, and not to fall into still 
worse ones. We Russians first of 
all should not obey the existing 
authorities, but we also should not 


To 
Ku-Hung-Ming 


Sir. 


[23 O follow the way of the West 
HH ern nations means to go the 


| ¥ | way to certain ruin. But also do that which is being attempted 
to remain in the posi- p X amongst us by unen- 
tion in which the Rus- fo g” ; lightened people as 
sians in Russia, the AE .. @ amongst you, by the 
Persians in Persia, the A { $%% 1 party of reform,—we 


can. This for certain 
we should not do, be- 
cause it would neces: 
sarily bring us to the 
same calamitous position in which 


the Western nations are placed.” 


But we should and can do only 
one: thing and that the móst 
simple: live a peaceful agricultural 
life, bearing the acts of violence 
which may be perpetrated upon us 
without struggling against them 
and without -participating in them. 


The same thing, I presume, and ٦ 


Count Leo Tolstoy 


Turks in Turkey, and f 555 ا‎ as h should not imitate the 
the Chinese in China. | fer We Ser West: we should not 
are, is also impossible. | Maes pws 1 substitute one Power 
But for you, the Chi | 7 4 ; A €4 for another and orga- 
nese in particular, itis Û A nise a Constitution, ۲ 
obviously impossible, f M کک‎ whether it may: be 
because you remaining . NV ^ tata monarchial or republi- 


with your love of peace i 
in the position of a - 
State without an army 


-amidst/ armed States, — 
' which are unable to exist 


inde- 
pendently, will inevitably be sub: 
ject to plunder and seizure which 
these States are compelled to have 
recourse to for their maintenance. 
What, then, is to be done? 
"For us Russians I know, I must 
undoubtedly know, what we Rus- 


sians should not do and what we 
‘should do in order to free ‘ourselves 
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organisation 


you; if you do not serve the Goy- 
ernment, either in private, or State, 
or military servitude—then there 
will not exist all those calamities 
from which you suffer. \ 

«WS 


on 


In order to free oneself from the 


evil one should not fight with its 
consequences: the abuses of Gov- 
ernments, the seizures and plun- 
ders of neighbouring nations—but 
with the root of the evil, with the 
relations in which the people have 
placed themselves towards human 
authority. If the people recognise 
human power as higher than the 
Power of God, higher than the law 


(Tao), then the people will always. 


be slaves and the more so ‘the 
more complex their 
of Power (such as a constitutional 


one) which they institute and to 
Only those. 


which they submit. 
people can be free for whom the 
law of God (Tao) is the sole supre: 
me law to which all others should 
be subordinated.: S 

Individuals and societies are al 
ways in transitory state from one 
age to another, but there are times 
when these transitions both for it 


dividuals and for societies are espe 


cially apparent and vividly , reals 
ed. As it happens with a man who 


has suddenly come to feel that hes 


can no longer continue a childish 


life, so also in the life of nations 
there come periods when. societies 
can no longer continue to live ast 
they did, and they realise the neces ^ 
sity of changing their. habits, the | 
y. And it 2 
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with yet stronger reasons, should 
you Chinese do in order not only 
to free yourselves from the seizures 
of your land and the plunder which 
the European nations subject you 
to, but also from the unreasonable 
demands of your Government 
which exacts from you actions con- 
trary to your moral teaching and 
consciousness. 

Only adhere to that liberty which 
consists in following the rational 
way of Life, ie. Tao, and of them- 
selves will be abolished all the cala- 
mities which your Officials cause 
you, and your oppression and plun- 
der by Europeans will become im- 
possible, You will free yourselves 
from your officials by. not fulfilling 


‘their demands and above all by 


not obeying, you will cease to con- 
tribute to the oppression and plun- 
der of.each other. You will free 
yourselves from plunder on the 
part of Europeans by keeping the 
Tao, and not recognising your- 
selves as belonging to any State, 
or as being responsible for the 
deeds committed by.your Govern- 
ment. ۱ , 

AII the seizures and plunders you 
are subject to from European na- 
tions take place only because there 
exists a Government of which you 
recognise yourselves as subjects. If 
there were no Chinese Govern- 
ment, foreign nations would have 
no pretext, under guise of interna- 
tional relations, to commit .their 
atrocities, And if by refusing to 
obey your Government, you will 
cease to encourage foreign powers 
in their acts of violence, against 
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me, binding law of Heaven or God, 
the law of Tao. It consists merely 
in the following of'this law which . 
excluded the possibility of obeying 
human authority. 

If the Chinese people were only 
to continue to live, as they have 
formerly lived; a peaceful indus- 
trious agricultural life following in 
their conduct. the principles of 
their three religions: Confucianism, 
Taoism, Buddhism, all three in 
their basis coinciding: Confucian- 
ism in the liberation from all hu- 
man authority, Taoism in not do- 
ing to others what one does not. 
wish done to oneself, and Bud- 
dhism in love towards all men, all 
living beings, then of themselves, 
would disappear all those calami- 
ties from which they now suffer, 
and no powers would overcome 
them. i 

The task which, according to my 
opinion, is now pending not only 
for China but for all the Eastern 
nations, does not merely consist in 
freeing themselves from the evils 


they suffer from their Governments ٦ 


and. foreign nations, but in point- 
ing out to all nations the issue of | 
the transitory position in which 
they all are. 


And there is ‘and can be no other. 5 E 
issue than the liberation of oneself 7٦ 


from human authority, and submis: 


‘sion to the divine authority. 


Oct. 1906. Leo Tolstoy. 


P.S.: As to why this is so I have i 


stated in detail in my article entiti- 


ed “The Significance of the Rus- | 


sian Revolution." 
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is such a period of transition from 
childhood to manhood that, as it 
appears to me, all nations are now 
passing through, the Eastern as 
well as the Western. This transi- 
tion consists in the necessity of 
freeing themselves from human au- 
thority which has become unbear- 
able, and of the establishment of 
lite on foundations other than hu- 
man power. 


And this task is, I think, by, 


nistorical fate predestined precise- 
ly to the Eastern nations. 

The Eastern nations are placed 
for this purpose’ in especially 
happy conditions, not having yet 
abandoned agriculture, not being 
yet depraved by military, constitu- 
tional and industrial life; and not 
having yet lost faith in the neces: 
sity of the supreme law of Heaven 
or God, they are standing at the 
parting of the-ways from which the 
European nations have long ago 
on to the false way in 
which liberation from human au- 


` thority has become particularly dif- 


ficult, And therefore Eastern na- 
tions seeing all the calamity of the 


"Western. people, should naturally 


endeavour to free themselves from 
the horror of human authority, not 


by that artificial and delusive me- : 


thod consisting in the imaginary 
limitation of power, and in the re- 


‘presentation by which Eastern na- 


tions have endeavoured to, free 
themselves, but should solve the 


Problem of Power by another more: 


radical and simple plan. And this 
plan of itself appeals to those who 


EE 


have not yet lost faith in the supre- 
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One of the most regrettable epi- 


sodes of modern history which has: 
` roused the conscience of freedom- 


loving people all the world over, 
has resulted from the 
meted out by the British to this 
small island of Cyprus. This treat- 
ment surprisingly enough comes 
from. the nation which produced a 
Gladstone who hoped to see Cyp: 


rus. and Greece joined in- Enosis- 


before he died and a Winston 
Churchill who eloquently wished | 


Cyprus to join with. Greece, Like 
the Bourbons of old, Great Britain 


does not seem to have learnt her 


lesson. The force of nationalism, 


she is yet to learn, can be held in: 


check only for a time but never 
really arrested for ever. 

For twenty-fivé centuries the is: 
land of Cyprus has unfortunately 


been ruled by foreigners such 57 
Egyptians, Romans, 
etc, the last of them being the, 


the Persians, 


Britishers.: It is modern history 


that during the Second World Waly 
a hint was given by Britain. thal 
Cyprus would be given independ 
- ence. 


But now, for reasons ‘best 
known to herself, Britain would api 


her intention.  , 


.pear to be unwilling to carry out 7 
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u YPRUS has known many 
TE conquerors in the past. 
I Now she is face to face with 

the last of them. Your Church 

— has preserved the flame of religion 
= and nationalism during -all these 

* centuries. It will lead you yet to 

liberty and freedom from foreign 
کت‎ rule." This is the clarion call of 
| ` Archbishop Makarios of Cyprus 
pi who was whisked away to Sey- 
ehelles island and imprisoned there 
. by the British on his return from 
_-. the London. parleys for the free- 
dom of his country. . i 
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dard of life of its laity. He stirred 
the dying Enosis (Union with 
Greece) and sponsored an organisa- 
tion for boycotting British rule. A 
first-rate publicist and shrewd poli- 
tician, he carried his propaganda 
to Egypt, Syria, Labenon, U.K., 
U.S. and last year, to the Bandung 
Conference. 


The British case for holding on 
to Cyprus is .its strategic position 
especially after the loss of Suez 
Canal. It is a natural desire and 
possibly a point of view with which 
her Western Allies are- likely to 
feel sympathetic. Another objec- 
tion to parting with Cyprus is the 
Turkish minority living in Cyprus. 
In the House of Commons dehate 
on the Cyprus question the Leader 
of the’ Opposition, Mr. Hugh Gait- 
skell characterised British Govern- 
ment’s refusal as an act of folly 
and Mr. Clement Davies, the Lib- 
eral Leader, as an act of madness. 
United States, although: not pub- 
licly, would appear to have advis- 
ed Britain to grant complete self 7 
government to Cyprus. Archbi- 
shop Makarios's case is the right of 
self-determination for Cypriots for 
whatever it is worth. 


As Makarios languishes in the 
Seychelles prison which the British _ 
Governor's wife described as “a 
delightful place, sunny, peaceful, 
beautiful, but rather lonely,” the 
British administration would ~ ap: 
pear to be obstinate on this issue. 


his face: 
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Makarios, the imposing man who 
is the spearhead of the Cyprus 
struggle for freedom, is tall, slen- 
der, with an abundance of black 
wavy hair and a neatly trimmed 
black béard. He has black glisten- 
ing eyes and a rather musical voice. 
A thin golden crown rests on his 
tuft. In his rich gowns of silk, 
sold and silver brocade, he looks 
like a Grand Moghul. 

A forceful speaker, he never 
uses oratorical tricks or cliches. 
When he considers it necessary he 
can be silent and firm as a rock. 
But he has warmer characteristics 
too and is soft-spoken; 
crinkles sometimes like that of a 
boy who knows where the pot of 
jam is hidden! ‘While talking, his 


favourite mannerism is to keep his, 


finger-tips together. 


Born in 1913 in a Cyprus village, 
to peasant parents, Archbishop 
Makarios’s life follows the same 
pattern of all great patriots of his- 
tory. He was educated first at the 
Village school, subsequently at Ni- 
cosia and Athens and finally at Bos- 
ton. He is a Doctor of Theology. 
After graduating in 1943 Makarios 
was unanimously elected Greek 
Bishop in 1946. He continued his 
studies and also served as a priest. 
But he returned from Boston as 
Archbishop. ~ | 

Finding the Church of Cyprus at 
a low ébb, he started restoring its 


"prestige and also raising the stan- 
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ZZ ON'T think for a moment 
Y that iron is present in stones 
and the sun alone! Life it. 
self is impossible without iron! 
Iron is present in the bodies of ani- 
mals and men. It is present in the 
form of salt in plants. In man, 





jt is present in the very life blood. 


Blood is red and the pigment that 
gives red colour to blood is called 
the red corpuscle. 
puscles, there is the red pigment 
which is called haemoglobin. As 


mentioned earlier, its very name. 


connotes redness. It is red because 
it contains iron. Not only does it 


give a red hue but it also performs: 
a very vital function which sus- 


tains life. As we breathe every 
time, we are drawing fresh air and 
sending out exhausted and impure 
breath. It is the oxygen in the air 
that is important. Haemoglobin in 
blood takes in oxygen from the air 


and. distributes it to the tissues of 


the body. In the process, it be 
comes impure and accumulates 
dirt. It goes back to the lungs 


. where fresh air comes in and it 


takes the oxygen from air and 8 
the cycle goes on. In the distribu: 
tion of oxygen, iron is important 


No life is possible without iron 


When one gets anaemia, the Naf 


moglobin content of the blood Dé 


comes less than normal. At this: 


stage, it is necessary to reimburse 
the depleted iron resources thro 


medicines. Iron is found in tender. 
leaves and green vegetables. If WÊ 
use green vegetables in the diet 
regularly, it will help the maintel "۳ 

ance of body iron considerably) — 


CaN 


i. Life 


E: 
N. R. Srinivasan 
@ 


Life itself is impossible 
without iron! Iron is present 
in the bódies of animals and 
men. In man itis present in 
the very life blood.... . — 
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system, has explained the method 
of making an iron tonic in the fol- 
lowing verse: , 
"Listen, I will.tell you the value of 
iron; . 

Taken carefully a seer of iron 

Done without spoiling the metal iron, 

Powdering suitably and taking the 

fine...." 

The process explained is not only 
poetic but precise. iron is respon: 
sible for imparting strength to the 
bones and for ensuring longevity. 
It is possible to reinterpret Bogar's 
data in: terms of modern medicine. 
Be it in indigenous or allopathic © 
systems of medicine, the need for. 
iron to the body is abundantly rea: 
lised. Tonics are made of salts con: — 
taining iron. They are also mixed J i 
with chlorophyll and vitamin and mi 
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Besides green vegetables iron is 
present in dates, jaggery and many 
other food products. 


Ayurveda is an ancient system 
of medicine in this country. In 
this system of indigenous medicine, 
use is made of leaves, barks, flow- 
ers and roots in the process of mak-- 
ing many a medicine. -Iron goes 
to the body through these medi- 
cines. In ancient days, when Ro- 
man doctors found deficiency of 
iron in the body, they prescribed 
iron powder for being taken in 
raw. In another system of medicine 
'known as Siddha medicine, pow- 
ders:made of iron and a paste con- 
taining iron form an integral part 
of drug administration. Bogar, one 
of the renowned pioneers 
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plant. with German assistance will 


rise in Roerkela in Orissa, and will: 


produce about 72 lakhs of tons of 
steel per year. Russian technicians 
will assist us in the establishment 
of a similar plant at Bhilai in Ma- 
dhya Pradesh. It is possible that 
a third steel plant may come up 
with British assistance, perhaps in 
West Bengal. 


In the light of this venture, it is 
desirable to recall that our. own 
technicians have recently construct 
ed a blast furnace in Jamshedpur 
proving -that we can rise to the oc 
casion. There are also sources of 
iron in places like Salem, in Mad- 


ras State. It is not known as yet | 
whether any iron and steel plani- 


will be located there. It is the pre- 
sent indication that twice the 


amount of steel now made would = 
be manufactured in the. country m; 


the immediate. years to come. 


With the expansion of industries 


there will' be greater provision for ` 
employment. With the availability 


of iron and steel in greater quan: 


a Tamil poet of great repute, ` 


“With more of ridge, 
water stays; 
With more. of water, 
harvest reaped; 
;. With more of harvest, 
people prosper.” ' 


the more of 


Similarly with more: and more of 2 hi 
people a | 


iron production; the 


"tities, other industries will follow: 
~The land of ours will become pros 
perous. In the words of ۸7۷۷877 


It has been decided that ' 
‘iron and steel plants are to be in 
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made into capsules. Whatever be 
the form, it is the substance that 
is important. Life depends on iron. 
When there is a lack of this vital 
element, anaemia sets in. If it is 
remedied immediately, man re- 
gains normal health; if not, dis- 
ease takes the toll of life. Men can- 
not live without iron. 


ais 
^2 


Our country is getting more and 
more industrialised. In highly in- 
dustrialised countries of the world, 
such as America, England, Ger- 
many and Japan, enormous quanti- 
ties of steel are made. For exam- 
ple, America excels all. other. na- 


- tions in the production ‘of steel. 
- They make about 19 crores of tons. 


Of Steel every year. Compared with 
American production, ours is a 
mole-hill beside a mountain. Tn- 


-dustrialisation is centered on steel 


production. Just as the thermome- 
ter is used to measure temperature, 
similarly ‘steel production is used 
as a measure of ELSON of 
a country. ; 


Our ا‎ have drawn up 
gigantic -plans’ for the. rapid indus- 


_ trialisation of the country. In these 


plans, iron and steel have a favour- 
ed place. 


the public sector. . They will he 


owned by the people. In this coun- 
‘try, there are enormous resources 
of iron ores, coal and other require- 
ments. In the near future, a steel 
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hound to grow prosperous and in- 
deed the future of our country will 
be glorious. Thefore, it is incum- 
bent that we understand. the true 
role, of iron, “The Saga of Iron,” to 
raise ourselves and raise our great 
country in the eyes of the world. 


The Wheel of Nature “rotates. 
The earth and the planets circle 
round the sun. Seasons come and 
go. Mother Nature does her duties 
on the earth and in the skies. Man, 
in someways, tries to oppose Na- 
ture. He alters what bountiful na- 
ture has made. There is conflict 
between Nature and Man. It is 
difficult to predict the ultimate vic- 
tory of one over the other. Take 
for example, the case of iron. In 
the design of Nature, iron was 
bound irrevocably with oxygen and 
was found as dust and stones in 
mountain and in sea. Man tore 
apart oxygen from iron ore and got 
out the metal. So far so good. But 
this. victory is not lasting. As soon 
as you abandon iron to atmosphe- 
ric conditions it embraces oxygen 


..and enters into a wedded life of 
' stone. Nature has won. The wheel 


has taken a turn. Iron has been 


the target of this cycle. The cycle 


of iron is. but a mere trifle in the 
vast cosmic cycle which Nature 
creates and sustains. 
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L° “King Vikramaditya in one of 
“his: strangest assignmentsset out 
Ft conquer the» Princess-who- | . 
| -would-not-speak. He overcame | 

|^ many obstacles at which: other | 
^ men would wince much ‘less. suc-- ` 
i. ceed. And yet he could:not make : 
` the Princess speak once except by. 
“the medium of story-telling. mi. 
(s this: new instalment. he makes 

i the Princess. speak for the second - 
bi Mele ES 
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On hearing the Shawl speak in 
clear human tones the Princess was © 
She. imme- 
diately took the shawl off. and 


threw it down between her and. © 


King Vikramaditya. 


King Vikramaditya smiled quiet 
ly at the Princess’s reaction and 
felt encouraged. He addressed the 


Shawl which was lying on the a E 


with the following words: 
Shawl, you ean well see that the- 


Princess is very considerate ald 
understanding towards you. 7 
is why she has freed you from Her 


close embrace. Would you min 
telling me a good story to while 
away my time?" : 


The Shawl began its tale: 


There is a city called Ranganatha- i B 
pur where King” Viravarman | 
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greatly embarrassed. 
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Simhasana Dwatrimsika—21 
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etm 
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C773 LTHOUGH King Vikrama- 


y 


A dftya had won the first round, 


2 | 4 
- تھا‎ from the look of the Princess 


who continued to throw a chal- 
lenge, he felt he could afford - to 


. give her one more opportunity to 


keep her resolve. 


He, therefore, invoked his faith- 
ful ghoul on the silken shawl 
which the Princess was wrapping 
around herself. He addressed the 
shawl, “Oh Shawl, your Princess 
refuses to accept defeat at my 
hands, nor does sleep come to either 


-of us. ‘There is still time before 


daybreak. May I, therefore, re- 
quest. you to tell me a ‘pleasant 


. story, so that I can spend the. rest 


of the night listening to it?" 


. The Shawl replied: “Sir, what 
story shall I tell except my own? 


. I was born a silk-worm. People 


spun my silk into thread, and wove 
me.into silk-cloth which men from 
this palace purchased and gave to 
the tailor. The tailor cut me into 
embroidered 
me and gave their finished work 


to the Princess. She, to cover her 
shyness, is wrapping me so tightly' 
~in folds that I almost gasp for 
‘breath. When I am in such a pre- 
"de ` dicament how do you expect me to 
~ tell any story?" 


\ 


- pieces, stitched me, 
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tion would be to leave the coun- 
try together for good. 


One night according to their 
plan, they took some money and 
secretly escaped from the country. 


They walked for many miles and- 


after reassuring themselves that 
they could no longer be followed, 
they came to a stop at a choultry 
at the outpost of a large city. They 
lived there as husband and wife. 


Five months later, the Princess 


felt that the time had come for her 


delivery and so she asked her hus- 


. band to bring a midwife from the 


city to attend on her. 


Mativallabha, who had had no. 
experience of family life, much 
less an experience of this nature, 
felt rather overwhelmed. Then, 


however, out of necessity he went — 


into the heart of the city seeking 
the help of a midwife. It was the 
custom in those days for midwives 
to live in the households of courte- 
sans. Therefore, Mativallabha, 
hearing this, went to that part of 
the city in which the courtesans 
lived and waited hopefully outside 
one of the houses. . 


After a while, the mistress of the 
house came out and when she saw 
Mativallabha, she was very attract- 
ed by the appearance of this stran- 
ger. She immediately took a fancy 
to him, and felt that she must have 
his company. So she invited him 
to come into her house and gave 


him fruits and drink. These pre- 


liminaries over, Mativallabha ask: 
ed her: “Madam, I have come here 
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ruled. He had a daughter named 
Mohana and his minister had a son 
by name Mativallabha. Being al- 
most the same age Mativallabha 
and Mohana studied together and 
in course of time their companion- 
ship ripened into love. 


One day, when Princess Mohana’ 


came of age, she called one of her 
attendants and said: “My dear, I 
would like to meet my lover, Mati- 
vallabha here to-night. Please 
would you arrange to bring him 
to my apartment without anybody 
else knowing it?” 


Her confidante agreed and under 
cover of the darkness she managed 


‘to bring Mativallabha to the Prin- 


cess's apartment the same night. 
The young lovers spent the night 
together. After that, it became a 
regular practice for them to meet 
together every night, without any- 


- body, either in the palace or else- 


where, knowing of it. 


As the days rolled by, the Prin- 
cess realised that she had become 
pregnant. When she was past the 
fifth month, she felt she could no 
longer hide her condition from peo- 


. ple like her mother. She told this 


to her lover and together they 
thought things over: they came to 
the conclusion that if the' King 


-came to know of their secret meet- 


ings and the consequences, he 
would not only not approve of the 
alliance but would definitely order 


"their. banishment if not the killing 


of the minister's son. So they de- 


' cided that their best course of ac- 
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to her with no great difficulty: 
The neighbours were greatly 


was an ox chewing the cud and at DE 
night, the courtesan’s paramour, | ut 
In the meantime, Mohana in the | S 
choultry was greatly agitated by us 
the delayed return of her husband. Ki 
Hour after hour her pain increas- sul 
ed. Tears flowed freely from her ed 
eyes. She wept her heart out at | the 
the thought, though horn a prin- | sis 
cess, she had to suffer in this man- foi 
ner, like a vagrant. She would > the 
have thought it paradise had her 
husband been with her. Many un: | hu 
charitable thoughts crossed her an 
mind, but she refused to entertain | in; 
them and waited for the 7 bii 
of her husband with each minute, f SIT 
When at last her pain increased" | CO! 
and became unbearable she started | D 
to cry which attracted the attention: lef 
of passers-by who immediately | co 
rushed to her aid. Some women of | ' fai 
the neighbourhood too came hurry: | St 
ing to her side to give whatever ' Co! 
help was in their power. n. Pl 
By God's grace a son was bor us 

| ۴ - re 

moved by the story Mohana told l, I 
them of her confinement and NOW J in 
she appeared to have been forsake A ha 
by her husband at the very import "ch 
ant ‘hour of her child's birth. A f di 
the same time she refuted the SUE: to. 
gestion that her husband WOuld d. fa] 
have left her of his own volition: I 
After the first few days of E J on 
child's life, the people of the IO f bk 
lity put their heads together: and 08007 
advised Mohana to file a petition] - of 


before the King of: the city, stat Y. 
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on an urgent mission. My wife who 
is at the choultry, has started with 
labour pains so I have come here to 
fetch a midwife. I would be grate- 
ful to you if you would kindly lend 
me the services of one of your peo- 
ple. I shall, of course, reward her 
and bring her back safely." 


On hearing his request, the mis- 
tress of the house thought for a 
moment and then replied: "My 
women have gone out to the bazar 
and are expected back here very 
soon. As soon as they return, I 
wil certainly send one of them 
along with you to help your wife. 
In the meantime, please partake of 
this pun and relax.” 

Mativallabha felt grateful for the 
lady’s offer of help, accepted the 
pan she offered and chewed it. 
Immediately, he found himself 
transformed into an ox. 

The lady of the house brought 
an iron-chain from within and ty- 
ing it round the neck of the ox, 
led it to the shed where she tether- 
ed it and provided it with water 
and hay. 

At nightfall she went to the cow- 
shed, brought the animal into her 
room and by giving it an antidote, 
she converted it back to a man, 
the minister’s son. During this 


transformation process Mativalla- 


bha lost his memory completely, 
with the result that he forgot who 
he was and how he came to be 
there. He became her plaything 
and did all that she asked him to 
do. “Several days passed -in this 
manner ice. during the day-time he 
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in this search for the missing Ma- 
tivallabha, but only to return em- 
pty-handed. Whoever would sus- . 
pect that he would be an ox by 
day and man by night? The result 
was communicated to the King, 
whereupon he invited Mohana to. 
his palace and said, “Great Lady, I 
have tried my best to trace your 
husband, but I have not been able 
to find him. But something tells 
me that you should not lose hope. 
If you will but wait for sometime, 
I shall have further enquiries 
made." 


Mohana was adamant. She would 
not listen to the King. So he said: 
“] shall place at your disposal 
enough money and convenience for 
you and for your child. You ¢an 


‘live as long as you wish here, or 


in any part of the world. I be- 
seech you to abandon your inten- 
tion of entering the fire." 


But Mohana felt that the King 
had an ulterior motive in offering 
to help her. So she started insinu: 
ating against him. 


The King quickly perceived her 
line of thought and finding no other 
way out of the situation, he 7 
ed his followers to raise the fire 
and allow. 
wish. 

It was dusk. According to the 
orders of the King a huge fire was 
lit. Mohana went to a nearby pool 
and having bathed herself and the 
child, came to the place. And after 
going round the fire thrice, she was 
just about to enter it. 
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ing her case and requesting him 
to help her in tracing her husband. 


Accordingiy, Mohuna went to the 
palace with the infant in her arms 
and sought an audience with the 
King. Dharmangada, the King, 
summoned his minister and order- 
ed him to render whatever help 
the lady needed. . But, Mohana in- 
sisted on presenting her case be- 
fore the King personally to which 
the King agreed. : 


She said, “Oh Gracious King, my 
husband came into this city three 
days back for the purpose of seek- 
ing a midwife's help for my child- 
birth, but he has not returned 
since. I have had no occasion to 
complain against my husband and 
I am sure that he would not have 
left me like this on his own ac- 


«cord. My efforts to trace him have 
` failed and I feel, under the circum- 


stances, there is no purpose in my 
continuing to live without him. 
Please help me to set up a large 
fire in which I can immolate my- 
self along with my child.” 


The’ King on hearing this strange 


"request felt greatly embarrassed. 


He asked his minister: "How is it, 
in our city, a thing like this can 
happen?" and he ordered that sear- 
chers were to be sent out imme- 


diately and that her husband was 
to be, restored to her before night- 


fall. 

The minister, in his turn, issued 
orders to the authorities responsi- 
ble for carrying out the King’s in- 
The whole, machinery 


- Structions. 
' of the King's police force moved 
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| 
the Minister that the tragedy was: | 
due to the inefficiency of his coun- 
sel. He felt himself to be person. | 
ally responsible for the loss of | 
these precious lives and decided 
that.its expiation lay only in offer- | 
ing his own body to the fire. 17 
ding farewell to his Master and | 
King, the Minister calmly entered | 
the fire while King Dharmangada | 
stood back petrified at the sight. | 
It did not take long for the King 
to realise that despite the Minis 
ter's admission of his inefficiency, | 
the responsibility for the entire 
episode lay on his own shoulders. | 
But he thought of a better means 
for making amends for the tragedy. | 
He, therefore, whipped out his 
sword from its sheath and hasten: 
ed to the temple of Mother God: 
dess in the palace. : 


Sword in hand, he prayed to the 
| 





Goddess: “Mother, what fault have 
I perpetrated to witness this UM 
holy tragedy and who is responsi 
ble for the loss of five innocent 
lives? If You will but care for me 
and. my kingdom I’ pray that You 
should restore these lives whic | 
have been consumed in the flames; 
or else, please accept this head of 
mine which I shall place before 
Your feet, as my last offering.” And i 
he raised the sword. Ne ۱ 


Immediately the Mother Goddess) 


appeared before him and preven 

him from using the sword aga 
his head. She said, "My son, Lama 
greatly pleased with thy prayer 
Here, take this bhasma. and throvo 


it into the fire and all the five d 
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It so happened that, at that pre- 
cise moment, her husband, Mati- 
vallabha, in his human form, was 
wandering along that thoroughfare 
in the company of his courtesan. 
On seeing the crowd and the rag- 
ing fire his curióusity was aroused, 
so he made his way to the front of 
the groups. There he saw Mohana 
and his child standing at the edge 
of the flames. Instantaneously his 
mind flew back and memory rush- 
ed forward. He recognised his wife 
and guessed her intention. Throw- 
ing aside the woman's hand he was 
holding, he rushed towards the fire 
crying *Mohana! Mohana!!” and 
tried to pull her out of the flames 
that by then had started licking 
around her. He was just too late. 
Mohana and her child were swal- 
lowed up in the merciless flames. 
Mativallabha stood looking at this 
trdgedy shocked but soon realising 
that he was responsible for the 
death of his innocent wife and 
child, did not lose time in entering 
the fire himself. 


The courtesan saw her paramour 
entering the fire and as she could 
not bear the thought of separation 


* from him, she too, entered the fire. 


By this time a hue and cry had 
arisen which attracted the  atten- 
tion of the King and his Minister 
who were standing a few. yards 


- away in a pensive mood. 


When the news was conveyed to 
them that along with the lady and 
child, her husband and his mis- 
‘tress had also.entered the fire, they 
came to the front. It then struck 
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to the fire, whom do you applaud 
most?" 


King Vikramaditya, smiling mis- 
chievously, replied, *Of course, the 
courtesan's action is most com- 
mendable." 


` The Princess-who-would-not- 
speak could not contain her rage on 
hearing this outrageous reply. So, 
she retorted: “Mohana fell into the 
fire because her husband could not 
be .traced. Mativallabha fell into 
it hecause he was ashamed of his 


past. The courtesan entered the | 


fire because of her infatuation for 
her lover. The Minister who had 
nothing to gain by falling into the 
fire did so and he personifies the 


true spirit of a noble man. Hence, < 
the Minister's action alone is to be _ 


commended,” 


Hearing this, King Vikramaditya 
remarked: “What a fool have I 
been? I am ignorant of something 


that is known to the Princess even 2 


though she is a woman." 


But the consciousness of her in-- 


terjection into the dispute made the 
Princess dumb once again. Her 
eyes nevertheless threw sparks of 
challenge. 


[To be continued] 
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them will emerge out of it. safely. 


Bless you." 


The King fell on his knees be- 
fore Mother Goddess and praised 
her fully. Having done this, he ran 
to the scene of the tragedy. As in- 
structed by his family-deity, he 
threw the bhasma on the flames, 
when, true to Her word, Mohana, 
her child, Mativallabha, the courte- 


.san and the Minister walked out 


of the fire as though they were com- 
ing out of a shower of milk. 


The King and the people gather- 
ed there were greatly overjoyed at 
this happy ending of what had 
threatened to become an ugly tra- 
gedy. The -King greeted them 
warmly, invited the couple to his 
palace and entertained them to a 
sumptuous dinner. During the 


course of dinner, the King learnt . 


all the antecedents about Mativalla- 
Being greatly pleased with 
him, King Dharmangada appointed 
Mativallabha as his Finance Minis- 
ter. The courtesan, whom the King 
honoured by rich presents, was 
happy to return to her home. 


At this stage, the Shawl asked 
Vikramaditya, “Sir, you have heard 
the story. Tell me, now correctly, 
of all the five persons who fell in- 





The trouble is that most prayers are not honest to God. 


to ask for heavenly handouts, 


People have the audacity 


though they are not on speaking terms with their nezl | 


Before we ask for help from God, we " | 


be in no condition 


—Mahabharata 


door neighbour. 


i need take a look at ourselves; we may 


to ask Him for anything. 
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and the first promotings of the 
deeper and higher psychic and spi- 
ritual being which it is his ulti. 
mate destiny to become." Apart 
from this symbolic importance that 
the drama possesses, it bespeaks a 
masterful handling in presentation 
of the conflicts, in poetic quality 
and the sublime grandeur of the 
atmosphere, conjured through the 
musical quality, character and 
thoughts. 

The Prologue has a unique poe 
tic excellence of its own and in 


some respects it is original in char- - 


acter. . Though sublime, the play 
does not lack in the element of 


humour by way of relief. The mes: 


sage, that the play conveys, is like: 
that of Sri Aurobindo's other writ 
ings, of a golden future for man: 
kind. 


way thou wendest 
But the dawn comes and over 
earth's far rim 
The round sun rises . . . - 
THOUGHTS AND GLIMPSES: 
By Sri Aurobindo. Publishers: Sri 
Aurobindo Ashram, Pondicherry: 
pp. 41. Price, Re. 1-0-0. 


"This booklet, containing  aphor- 


isms collected from Sri Aurobindos 


publications in the Arya, , 07 


into six chapters, speaks~more thal 


volumes in point of depth and the =} 
sincerity of its message to the 7۲ 


I 
i 
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PERSEUS THE DELIVEREK. 
By Sri Aurobindo. Publishers: Sri 
Aurobindo Ashram, Pondicherry. 
pp. 146. Price, Rs. 4-0-0. 

This drama of Sri Aurobindo, 
along with his other literary works, 
proves that he was no less a lite- 


- rary genius than a philosopher or 


spiritual thinker: only. that he 
gave a pre-eminent preference to 
his latter faculties, as he advanced 
in life. The subject of the present 
drama is classical and has inspired 
the imagination of many an artist 
and poet. In the legend of Andro- 
meda’s rescue by Perseus, Auro- 
bindo has read the significance of 
Man’s redemption from the enslav- 


ing clutches of opposing forces in‘ 


. the forms of mighty physical and 


"natural obstacles as well as super- 
"stitions and prejudices strengthen- 


ed by untold generations. The 
drama has been preceded by two 
) legend 
and by way of comment on the 
manner of handling, which point 
out to the key-note of the play and 
' are thus a help to the readers. 


QST EE the stage ‘is the human 
mind of all times: the subject is 
an incident in its passage from a 
semi-primitive temperament sur- 
viving in a fairly advanced out- 
"ward.civilisation to a brighter in- 
tellectualism and humanism. ... 
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crest waves went on embracing 
circles or groups, ever increasing 
in size, till its radiation today has 
touched the threshold of a global 
humanity, which is going to be 
raised, illumined and perfected by 
it, leaving no trace in it, however 
gross or low, unenlightened or un- 
transformed. Light has descended 
on the mind, but the eternal jour- 
ney of man has been towards the 
fullest realisation of the Supreme 
Supermind. The. body and the 
most earthly too will receive the 
light in full and undergo the trans- 
formation, for matter is Spirit in- 

volved and Spirit is matter evolv- 

ed. In the process the individual 

will be fully divinised and a col- 

lective and all-comprehensive divine 

life of humanity, including its phy--- 
sical, mental and  supramental 

parts, will dawn upon the 7 
Such is the destiny of the human 
race in its eternal march of soul, 
treasuring: up the secret Soul 
Force at the source of this progres: 
sive movement. This explains the 
astonishing longevity and continul- 


ty of the Indian Culture in the => 


midst of all vicissitudes and on- 
slaughts through the ages. The 
essays are illuminating and 
thought-provoking. Such 
tions of enlightened minds help 
the propagation of the light and | 
are a means of the Divine Will in 
preparing the world for the light 
that it should receive. The infiu- 
ence of Sri Aurobindo’s thoughts 
are. marked, but these essays are 
no mechanical reproductions of 
Sri Aurobindo. 
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fering individual and humanity in 
search of the Path. Every word 
pulsates with Sri  Aurobindo's 
divine ecstasy and unearthly poesy. 
The seeking heart catches the fire 
of his words. The glimpses here 
are no stray or aimless flashes, but 
the very rays emanating from that 
“Sun of an inexhaustible illumina- 
tion.” The paradoxes of the simul- 
taneity of the Freedom and servi- 
tude, life and death, pleasure and 
pain, are resolved in the remaking 
of ourselves in the divine image. 
God’s manward descent through 
grace and man’s Godward ascent 
through aspiration effect the bliss- 


ful illumination and meeting of 


the two; even in apparent recoils 
of ego underlie the secret of “a 
more intimate meeting.” Man, the 
Purusha, is the eternal self, con- 
scious of this union and “the ani- 
mal is Man disguised in hairy skin 
and upon four legs.” Great pro- 
foundity of thought and ineffable 
sympathy and sincerity pervade 
the booklet, nay every letter in it. 


THE MARCH OF CIVILISA- 
TION. By Nolini Kanta Gupta. 
Publishers: Sri Aurobindo Ashram, 
Pondicherry. pp. 115. Price, Rs: 1-8-0. 


In nine essays, the author focu- 
ses his reflective mind upon the 


history of man through the ages 


and attempts to read in it a pro- 
gressive movement towards an ever 
widening and’ heightening force, 
working in an evolutionary process. 


‘Light first descended on the brain 
. and touched the elite, the Brah- 


mins and the Rishis of society: its 
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Shri S. Subrahmanya Iyer, Tri- 
vandrum. 

Smt. Saidunnisa Begam, Dhana- 
bad. 

Bholanoth Mukherji, Puri. 
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Rs. 25/- 
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Vamanrao Bhati, Belgaum. 
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MAHABHARATA STORY 
. COMPETITION 


Prizes ranging from Rs. 500/- to 
Rs. 25/- have been awarded to 100 
stories -selected from the entries 
which were in all the languages of 
India. 

The first prize ‘of Rs. 500/- and 
the Tapiben Munshi Gold Medal 
go to Kumari K. Lalitha of Mad- 
ras for her Sanskrit story. The 
other winners are listed’ below: 


Rs.- 500/- ` 
Shri S. R. Chaudhari, Bombay. 


‘Rs. 2007- , 


Shri V. V. Hadap, Nasik. 
Shri Madhavan Nair, Trivan- 
drum. 
Shri L: S. Deuskar, Borabay. 
Smt. Shanta Hasabnis, Chalis- 
gaon E.K. ^ 
- Maheshprasad Rastegi, Lucknow. 
Rs. 100/-: 
G. S. Rao, Cheyyur. 
Shri G. V. Vishvanath, Banga- 
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Shri Krishna “Nadan,” Delhi. 
Prof. Ramesh Jani, Malad. 
Ashok Gulrajani, ‘Bombay. 
Rs. 507- 
Kum. sundaravalll; Bangalore. 


_ Shri Shrivatsa Vidyalankar, Cut- 


tack. 
Shri K. Sundaram SENS New 
. Delhi. 


e C. Ramachandra, Vidyanagar. 
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by the Advocate to a Company 
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The Services 


No. 


X Public Administration 


x The Ministers and the Governors 


Raj Bhavan, Lucknow, 
JUNE 17, 1956. : 


such services. For instance, some of 
the newspapers of our country 
bear testimony to the happy belief 
which is entertained by quite 8 
few of. our politicians that if the 
Police Force were to be disband- 
ed, crime and corruption, would 
cease. At the same time, when à 
serious crime has been committed, 
they are the first to claim that the 
Police should be more vigorous in 
the discharge of their duty. 


* 


Administration is an integrated 
system. | 


A well-organized service is ٤ 


quasi-organic unit. It has trad- 


tions, an esprit de corps, and 8 
common outlook of ;its own. It 


has, if I may say so, a kind of cok 
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lective soul.. A- single promotion 
or demotion, a rebuke or a com: 


My YOUNG FRIEND, 


TUNDIA is a democratic State; its 
| pattern is socialistic; its aim, 
imjsocial welfare. I hope it will 
be a “Sarvodaya State,” in which 
moral and spiritual urges . will 
predominate over those that are 
merely material. Whatever the 
pattern, if we forget for a moment 
the dream of an anarchic state so 
loved by philosophers, a vast and 
skilful organisation is necessary 
for the task of administration. 
This implies that the whole struc- 
ture of society will have to be 
reorganised, regulated and in parts 
directed, by a vast and skilful ad- 
ministration dedicated to the task. 


o State of any significance can 
be run in modern times without 
efficient and well-organized ser- 
vices, but a belief still obtains 
among a section of politicians that 
they can administer a State without 
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In a totalitarian State, the Gov- 
ernment and the party are identi- 
cal and neither can be replaced 
without a revolution, or a large- 
scale purge. 'The services are the 
organs of the party and are pledg- 
ed to obey the party chiefs abso- 
lutely. Their main function is to 
carry out their directions and im 
some countries is euphemistically 
termed “democratic centralism." 
The administrative officer is usual- 
ly a local party chief; if not, he is 
one with whom a party boss is 
associated, both as guide and 
watch-dog. 


In a democratic State, on the 
other hand, the services are the 
executive instrument of a Govern- 
ment which has been established 
by the free vote of the people. 
But they are. independent of the 
party in power; and owe no-direct 
loyalty to it. Their chiefs are ad- 
ministrative experts and their 
main responsibility is the carrying 
out of the programme of the 
Government of the day, acting 
through its Ministers. 


These fundamental distinctions 
have always to be borne in mind. 
If they are not, there is always the 
danger, even in a democratic State, 
that the services will either become 
a governing corporation, or a body 
of party men subservient to the 
local party bosses. If the services 
are deflected in this manner from 
their appropriate course, demo- 
cracy itself will be in danger. 


In a democratic State, particu- 
larly when it happens to De a 
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pliment, meant for no more than 


one member of the service, has its 


effect on the whole system and 
affects its morale for better or 
worse. 5 


The position and responsibility 
of the services depend largely upon 
the concept and pattern of the 
State which they serve. Broadly 
speaking, the pattern may be 
classified as colonial, totalitarian, 
or democratic. ; 


Under the colonial pattern, the 
services, usually termed a bureau- 
cracy, constitute a governing cor- 
poration. It consists of a set of 
closely inter-related hierarchies 
whose power and prestige form 
the paramount consideration in 
matters affecting administration. 
Under the British Rule, for in- 
stance, and particularly before the 
Government of India Act of 1935, 
India was governed, in fact, by the 
Indian Civil Service. Its chiefs, 
either as Governors, Members of 
the Governor-General’s or Gover- 
nor’s Council, or Secretaries, car- 
ried forward the tradition of the 
service and set its professio 
standards. 


Together with the Indian Police, 
it formed the. steel-frame of the 
administrative structure, giving to 
the administration both unity and 
efficiency. The bureaucracy, how- 
ever, ruled the country on behalf 
of the British Parliament; they had 
the interests of the Indian people 
at heart only in so far as they 
coincided with British interests. 


LI 
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down. Junior officers had to be 


promoted to high and responsible : 


positions which they would not 
have attained for years under the 
old regime. At the same time, their 
duties have multiplied rapidly. 
Naturally, these factors have re- 
acted unfavourably where eff- 
ciency is concerned. 


However, the Central Govern- 
ment has been seeking to recruit 
mature administrators from other 
walks of public life. In 1949, 
there was an emergency recruit- 
ment to the I.A.S. and I.P.S. 
Now again, to cope with the de- 
mand of the Second Five-Year 
Plan, another emergency recruit- 
ment is shortly going to be made. 


In order to preserve the effici- 
ency and the esprit de corps of a 
service, its chiefs have to train 
their immediate subordinates to 
maintain efficiency and appropriate 
standards of behaviour. Also, by 
their own sense of duty, they have 
to inspire individual members to 
develop efficiency, integrity and 8 
sense of responsibility. 


The organic unity of service can 
only be preserved if, from the 
lowest member of the service up to 
the chief, there are officers, whose 
main duty it is to supervise ant 
correct the work of their subord 
nates under the ever watchful eye 
of the chief.  . 


The service chief has also 10 
evoke the loyalty of the service by 
taking a parental interest in the 
welfare of its members. Whatever 


Welfare State, the services have 
also to be. the:instruments of social 
well-being. They have, therefore, 
to develop a sense of mission. 


"To an administrator gifted with 
such a sense -of mission, that is to 
say, having a conscience, every 
‘problem wil be a personal one. 
"This is possible only if he has 
faith: faith in himself and in his 
service; faith in democracy; faith 
in the common people; and, above 
all, faith in God. An administrator 
without faith in God is no more 
than a self-seeker, an opportunist, 
or a hireling, happy only to satisfy 
his vanity by exercising power. 


The services which ruled in 
India during the British regime 
were disrupted on Partition and 
Independence in August, 1947. 
What was then left of them was 
but a fragment; and its few ser- 
wice-chiefs carried forward the 
apparatus of administration from 
the old colonial regime to that of 
a free and independent India, by a 
superhuman effort. 


' Few people now realise the pat- 

Tiotism and the sense of mission 
which these few chiefs brought to 
bear upon this task. Whenever 
our services are blamed by the 
critics, therefore, I sense ignorance 
or ingratitude. 


Since 1947, the graded system of 
supervision and correction ‘at 


different levels, which once charac- 
terised the services, has broken 
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should approach them for that pur- 
pose. For the public to depart 
from this wholesome tradition or 
for the Minister to permit the pub- 
lic to attack, criticise or overawe 
individual officers—whatever steps 
he himself may take to supervise, 
correct or control the services 
under him—would have the sure 
effect of demoralising them beyond 
repair. 


There is again a facile tendency 
on the part of the politician mini- 
ster, if he is new to his job or too 
confident of his powers, to take it 
for granted that he can administer 
a department better than his ser- 
,vice chiefs. Vested with almost 
unlimited power, if his Govern- 
ment happens to be.supported by 
substantial majority in the Legis- 
lature, he very often finds it difB- 
cult to realise that at best he is the 
guardian and spokesman of his 
Government's policy, not an ex- 
pert in administration. If. he 
undertakes detailed administration 
without letting the services do 
their proper job, he is sure, out of 
his inexperience, to make mistakes. 
He will also force his service chiefs 
to withdraw into their shell, thus 
depriving himself of the expert 
skil of the services. Or worse, he 
wil convert the chiefs into flun- 
keys, rather than partners, in the . 
implementation of his policy. In 
any of.these events, he will court 
failure. . 


The best way is for a Minister to 
establish confidential relations with 
his secretary and service chlefs; to 
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steps he may take to enforce inter- 
nal discipline, if he lets down the 
members of his service when they 
are in difficulty with either the 
Government or the public, or if he 
fails to protect them from extra- 
neous pressure, he will never be 
able to command either: their res- 
pect or their willing obedience. 


In a democratic set-up, the chief 
has also to see that his service re- 
mains a non-political instrument of 
the Government. This demands 
both tact and a sense of responsi- 
bility. While he has to be sympa- 
thetic in his dealings with the pub- 
lic and must implement the offi- 
‘cial policy. scrupulously, he has to 
be fearless in giving advice to his 
superiors, as well as to his Mini- 
ster. But once instructions are 
issued* by the Government, he has’ 
to be, and to remain, its loyal 
executive arm. 


This variety of contradictory 
functions requires strength of 
character, as well as resourceful- 
ness. If the Chiefs of the services 
do not develop these qualities, the 
services suffer in efficiency. 


- 


A wholesome tradition in a suc- 


cessful democracy is, or should be, 


that the members of the public 
gain contact with the members of 
the services only for the purpose of 
eliciting information and nothing 
else. It is for the Ministers to re- 


dress major grievances OF e 
change policies. In all ا ا‎ - 
ateness, therefore, the public 
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Chief Minister, or who criticises 
him before or after a decision is 
taken, can only be in the ministry 
at the peril of the Government. 
But once a decision has been taken, 
it is the duty of every Minister to 
support the joint decision, and to 
be its spokesman, defender and 
executant. Cabinet secrets have to 
be guarded most scrupulously. 
This is the hard discipline which 
we have to learn by years of ex 
perience. i 


The Chief Minister is the pivot 


of the administration. What Glad- 


stone said of a Prime Minister 
seventy years ago is still applicable, 


‘mutatis mutandis, to a Chief 


Minister in our State. 


“He. has no powers, properly 
so-called, over his colleagues; 
on the rare occasions when à 
Cabinet determines its course 
by the votes of its members, 
his vote.counts.only às one of 
theirs. But they are appointed 
and dismissed by the Sovereign 
on his advice. In a perfectly 
organised administration... 


nothing of great importance, iS 


matured, or would even be 


projected, in any department. 


without -his personal cogni- 


sance; and any weighty bushi, 
ness would commonly go t0: 


him before being submitted iO 
the Cabinet." | 


A Chief Minister is not the boss 


because he has been chosen by: thei 


party as the leader. If he arro 


gates to himself superior wisdom. 


or authority, it will lead his col- 
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give them the feeling that they 


would never be misunderstood if 
they gave him their opinions 
freely; to obviate, as far as pos- 
sible, discussion on paper, which 
more often than not hinders happy 
confidential relations; and to apply 


'to his views and decisions, before 


acting upon them, the touchstone 
of the expert minds of the service 
chiefs. To court personal pres- 
tige or popularity at the cost of his 
services, is, for a Minister, a dan- 
gerous step which will land both 
him and the administration in 
chaos. 
* 

The next tier of the problem is 
the relations, between the Chief 
Minister and his Ministers, which 
are generally termed “joint respon- 
sibility." 


The joint responsibility of the 
Cabinet is the first necessity of a 
suecessful democratic administra- 
tion. Ministers differ, one from 
the other in their background, 
point of view, mental and moral 
equipment and personal ambitions. 
But, according to this principle, the 
Ministry is one and indivisible. It 
is, however, not unusual in our 


country to find a differing Mini- 


ster’s views appearing in the daily 


` papers .on the morning after a 


Cabinet meeting. 


Whatever the differences bet- 
ween the Ministers, they have to 
discuss them freely and fearlessly. 
A Minister who has not the cou- 
rage to place his views before his 
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If I have to revise these remarks 
after-this lapse of years, I would 
only substitute “substantial and 
helpful," for “some.” 


The Governor has the very diffi- 
cult task of carrying out his duties 
within the limitations «imposed 
upon him by the Constitution. He 
has to keep in touch with matters 
of importance happening in the 
State, or in the administration. 
By exercising his personal influ: 
ence he: has also to help his Mini- 
sters to make both the administra- 
tion and the democratic experi- 
ment a success. He is the watch- 
dog of constitutional propriety and 
the link which binds the State to 
the Centre, thus securing the con- 
stitutional unity of the country. 
Yet he has also to keep.a watch over 
the barometric fluctuations of local 
problems and public opinion so as 
to form a clear opinion of the pub- 
lic reaction to the policies of his 
Government as well as to apprise 
his Chief Minister of what his own 
views are. The Governor has also 
in a remote, but imponderable 
way, to look after the interests 
of the services and to help in see- 
ing that they maintain happy and 
loyal relations with the Ministry. 


All this depends as much upon 
the Governor as upon the Chief 
Minister and the other Ministers. 
In these days it is for them, and 
particularly for the Chief Minister, 
to build up the position of the Head 
of the State, to take him into con- 
fidence on matters of importance ^ 
and to make it possible for him to 
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leagues to hesitate in placing their 
views before him lest they may 
lose his esteem or favour. It will 
make the Ministers double-faced, 
subservient to the Chief Minister 
and critical behind his back. It 
will also leave the Chief Minister in 
isolated grandeur, thereby denying 
him the opportunity of weighing 
the pros and cons of a problem 
before he comes to a decision. 


* 


I now come to the top tier rela- 
tions, those between Ministers and 
the Governor. Several years ago, 
speaking : in the Constituent 
Assembly, when moving the 
Articles in the Constitution relat- 
ing to the Governor, I said: 


“The Governor is not necessa- 
rily to be a cipher as some 
members said, nor need he be 
۰ only a super-host giving lun- 
ches and dinners to persons in 
society. He has a political 
function to perform and that 
political function is to be the 


constitutional head. The new 


Governor has no power except 
as a constitutional head. He is 
going to be nominated by the 
Centre. He is going to be a 
detached spectator of what is 
going on in the province. His 
function is to maintain the dig- 
nity, the stability and the col- 
lective responsibility of his 
Government. Now, in that 
limited sphere he can exercise 
some influence.” 
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taries, to develop and maintain 
harmonious relations on the basis 
of mutual trust and the common 
interests of an efficient administra- 
tion. : 


Yours sincerely, 
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function within the four corners of 
the Constitution. When this is 
done, the administration will have 
fulfilled its obligation to maintain 
the sanctity of the Constitution. 


New powers are proposed to be 
given to Governors under the 
S.R.C. Report. It is all the more 
necessary, therefore, for the Gov- 
ernor, the Ministers and the Secre- 
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While the Rishis have run, why 
are you sitting here without doing 
anything?" 

Replied Janaka: “fife ہچ‎ 
TT WA Frere | If Mithila 
is burnt, it is Mithila burnt. What 
ls it to me?" 

On arriving at their ashram, the 
Rishis found to their astonishment 
that nothing had been burnt and 
everything was in tact. So, they 
returned to their preceptor with 
their heads bent in shame." 

On seeing the Rishis return, Sage 
Suka told them: “Well, friends,: 
now you know the reason why I 
paid special attention to 18117 
The Rishis kept silent. 

Jadabharata though he had re- 
nounced the world and was resid- 
ing in the forest, was inveigled into 
affection for a deer and subsequent- 
ly to migrate into the form of a 
deer. : 

Saubhari though he had aban- 
doned the world and lived as a re- 


cluse in the wilderness, was, when 


he once went to bathe in a pond, 
tempted into admiring the worldly 
life which a mother-fish with its 
numerous progeny led therein. 
Heart thus lured, he entered into 
married life. 

So, true renunciation is not se- 
cured by-such bodily displace- 
ments. ۱ 
True renunciation is of the mind. 
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NCE the great Rishi Suka 
was giving spiritual instruc- 
tion to King Janaka and 
other Rishis who were assembled 
in the King’s palace. : 
During the discourses Suka was 
addressing almost always Janaka 
and hardly looked at other Rishis. 
This difference in treatment on 


. the part of Suka created a dis- 


content in the minds of the other 
Rishis. They .grew jealous of 
Janaka and began talking that 
Suka was trying to win material 
favours from the King by bestow- 
ing special attention on him. 


The great Suka sensed the at- 


mosphere and one day he wanted 
to vindicate his act. 

By a mantra he created an illu- 
sion before the assembled people 
in which the entire palace of 
Janaka and the. belongings of all 
the Rishis assembled in the hall 
appeared to be in flames. 

On seeing this, the Rishis ran 
frantically crying “Oh! My water 
jug is gone,” “Alas, my deer-skin 
is burnt”, “My couch -has dis- 
appeared” “My god, my poor robes 
have been burnt”, etc. 

But King Janaka sat before the 
great Suka in perfect unconcern 
although he too saw all his trea: 
sures being swallowed by the fire 
before his very eyes. : 

Then Suka asked Janaka, S Don 
you want to save your belongings: 
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CULTURE OF PEACE 


P. Pibul Songgram 


' In response to our request to send to our Journal 


4. Equanimity. To be impartial 
and be free of prejudicial or par 
ochial thoughts. 


The above precepts are the 
paths which will lead the people 
towards real peace. Buddhism 
was founded originally in India 


and spread out extensively into _ 


many other lands. Buddhist 
people of all nations, although 
having different ways of life, pos- 


sess a strong desire to follow the - 
path of peace. On the occasion of _ 


the celebration of Buddha Jayanti, 
all Buddhists will recall the value 
of that truth which will forever 
serve as a divine guidance and 


lead all of us towards peace and. 


contentment. 


a Dhammapada. he 


۰ 5 


a Message in connection with Buddha Jayanti Cele- 
brations, Field-Marshal Pibul Songgram, Premier 
ol Thailand, has sent us the following which. sums 
up Buddha's teachings in a nutshell. 


UDDHIST Culture is the 
culture of peace and all 
through the years that have 
passed, this culture has made all 
Buddhists peace-oving people, for 


the Divine Teacher has taught that 
the people may find guidance in 


~. the Four States of Mind, namely, 


1. Loving kindness. To wish 
happiness for others and be free of 
vengeful thoughts. 


' 2. Compassion. To wish well 
for others and. be. free of evil 
thoughts. 


3. Sympathetic Joy. To. rejoice’ 


in the happiness of others: and be 
free of jealous thoughts. 





_ _ The virtuous man is happy in this world; and he 
is happy in the next; he is happy in both. He is 
happy when he thinks of the. good he has done; he is 
still more happy when-going on the good path. - 
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Seemingly negative $n meaning, this word Ahimsa 
means today and includes not only non-injury in 
thought, word and deed, but also fulness of love to- 
wards the whole animal kingdom to the extent of 
willingness to sacrifice oneself for the good of all. 


STUDY OF AHIMSA 


R. R. Diwakar 


trine but as a fundamental princi- 
ple on which the: whole of human 
society is ultimately based, should 
be taken up by India, and that too; 
in the State of Bihar at Vaishali. 
This reminds one of the famous 
words of Gandhiji in 1931, “in spite 
of death, life persists,” and fills us 
with hope and confidence that the | 
forces of construction will prevail 
over those of destruction. | 


Vaishali is known not merely as 
the birthplace of Mahavira, . the 
last Theerthankara of the Jains, 
but it js associated very closely 
with Buddha also. . The latter spent 
much of his time in this republi- 
can centre and liked immensely the 
Lichhavis, who were its citizens. 
The scene of the Ambrapali episode 
in Buddha's life was laid in Vai- 
shali. ‘Thus, two great apostles of — 3 
Ahimsa .were closely associated : 7) 


HE recent establishment of 
an Institute for Research in 
M Ahimsa at Vaishali by the 
Bihar State along with two other 


subjects, namely, Prakrit and 
Jainology, is a very significant 
step. 


While: the most powerful and 
wealthy nations in the world are 
spending enormous amounts, and 
while the best scientific brains are 
busy with research on atomic and 
nuclear weapons of Himsa or total 
destruction, it may seem very odd 
that a: poor country like India 
should think in terms of research 


on Ahimsa. 


But if one ponders over this sub- 
ject, it seems extremely appropri- 
ate that research on d 
not merely as 4 credo 
religious and theological ` doc- 
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society of two persons applies to 
tle whole of humanity. It is only 
this comprehensive doctrine of 
Ahimsa when properly understood 
and universally practised that can 
ultimately save civilization and 
bring peace and prosperity to hu- 
manity. It is Ahimsa and Ahimsa 
alone that can lift us from the re. 
alm of fear and distrust and lead 
us to the 'heaven of freedom, so 
poetically portrayed by Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. 

Seemingly negative in meaning, 
the word Ahimsa has gathered in 
the course of its long history, con- 
notations which are very wide and 
profound. The root meaning of the 
word A-himsa is non-killing, non- 
injury. Perhaps this word first 
came into being to describe. the 
initial step, abstinence from injury 
to others, necessary for persons to 
trust each other. and live peacefully 
together. Gradually this meaning — 
was extended. It was realised that 
abstinence from killing and injury 
can only come as the result of ab- 
stinence from the thought of hatred 
and injury. From this to the posi-- 
tive attitude of the feeling of love 
towards each other was but a step. 
Today Ahimsa means and includes 
not only non-injury in thought, 
word, and deed, but also fullness 
of love towards the whole animal 
kingdom to the extent of willing: 
ness to sacrifice oneself for the 
good of all. Ahimsa is emotional 
identity with all sentient beings. 
It was in this sense that Gandhiji 
often repeated that, “All life is. 
one.” It is somewhat in this very 
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with this long-forgotten capital of 
the eight republics (7th century 
B.C.) of the Vijji confederacy.  , 


Though Hinduism and Buddhism 


. emphasise Ahimsa as one of the 


cardinal doctrines, it is to the cre- 
dit of Jainism that it déclares Ahi- 
msa as ihe cardinal princi- 
ple and affirms that Ahimsa is the 
highest - religion and. discipline. 
While Buddha and Mahavira ele- 
vated Ahimsa in the field of reli- 
gion, philosophy and ethics, it was 
the supreme achievement of Aso- 
ka of Pataliputra, modern Patna, 
capital of Bihar, to have made 
Ahimsa a principle for practice in 
politics, in international relations, 
in administration, and in dealings 
with all sentient beings. It is his- 
torically significant that Gandhiji 
chose Bihar in India as his first 
Jaboratory for the practice of non- 
-violent resistance to an agelong ex- 
ploitation of the poor and ignorant 
peasant. 


Ahimsa in the present context as 


subject for research, should not‏ و 


be confused with or restricted in 
its sense as a gospel only of parti- 
cular prophets or religions. It has 
a far wider and deeper meaning 
here in so far as it is looked upon 
as the very basic condition for even 
two persons to come together and 
form a peaceful human society. No 
society even of only two persons, 
however closely related, can co-ope- 
rate or function for common ends 
and peaceful progress, if Ahimsa 
does no£ bind them together with 
invisible bonds. What is said of a 
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fields. But there is no doubt that 
he believed and meant that Ahim- 
sa is the only principle on which 
human .relations and human socie- 
ties could be built firmly. If huma- 
nity were to progress towards 
peace and prosperity, it could be 
only by the path of Ahimsa. He 
saw danger in every other remedy 
and way of life and he saw disas- 
ter if this principle were not ac- 
cepted and practised by humanity 
at large. 


It:is in this perspective that re- 
search in Ahimsa taken up by the 
Vaishali Institute is to be viewed., 
This is the first time-that this im- 
portant subject is being studied in 
a very basic and. comprehensive 
manner, due weight being given to 
its sociological significance. This 


‘would naturally involve the study 


of religious and other texts bear- 
ing on Ahimsa, study of  biogra- 
phies of saints and sages that have 
tried to practise this as a cardinal 
principle in life, study of tribes as 
well as societies which had institu- 
tions that emphasised Ahimsa, and 
also study of Ahimsa as the main 
contributory cause to the building 
up of human civilization and cul- 
ture. Such a study would immen: 
sely help students of human 'rela- 
tions, of sociological trends, and of 
social dynamics. ۱ : 
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sense that Dr. Albert Schweitzer 
wants to rehabilitate our civiliza- 
tion on the basis of “Reverence for 
Life.” It is therefore, that Ahimsa 
has always been looked upon as 
the very first and the most im- 
portant virtue necessary for being 
initiated into yoga and other spiri- 
tual. disciplines. 


There have been great indivi- 
duals and groups of men and wo- 
men in India, as well as in other 
countries, who tried to observe 
Ahimsa for attaining spiritual ele- 
vation and salvation. There have 
also been heroic figures in history 
who returned good for evil, love 
for hatred, and life for death. But 
it was Gandhiji who made it the 
mission of his life to practise and 
preach this doctrine as a panacea 
for all evils. He did not exclude 
any field of human activity and hu- 
man conflict from the operation of 
Ahimsa, which he called, a sove- 
reign remedy. He believed that 
there must be an Ahimsaic remedy 
for-every evil in the world, includ- 
ing war, hatred, etc. Might be, 
that for the time being such a re- 
medy was not obvious or that it 
could not be adopted on account 
of weakness. According . to him, 
Ahimsa was the weapon of the 
bravest and of the most. fearless. 
Gandhiji had no opportunities 1R 


his life to. apply, Aliimsa.in all 
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As i Look Back 





For years I believed that truth is bitter and if it hurts 
it could not be helped. But I have lately come to the 
realization that truth cannot be truth if it is bitter, amd 
fherefore, if in the comveying of truth, truth hurts, the 
fault lies not with truth but the person conveying it. 


PURPOSE OF LIFE IS 


Morarji R. Desai 


of the value and importance of 
courage and it was courage which 
has been one of my greatest sup- 
port, both in my personal and pub- 
lic life. 

It is in that light that I look back 
on the death of my father when I 
was hardly 15 and which happened 
just three days before my mar- 
riage. The calamity was so 
serious that had it not been for the 
courage that had been infused in 
me by circumstances, which ۰ء‎ 
dice had brought about, I would 
not have been able to withstand 


‘the blow and go through the ad- 


venture of life. It is then that I 
realised that calamities are as 
much a part of the natural deve- 
lopment of man as the good things 
that may come about and that one 
must learn to take everything with 
equanimity and a certain amount 


HAPPINESS 


FY S I look back on the major 
A portion of my conscious life, 

æ there are many things which 
stand out in my memory; these 
can be classified into two—personal 
and public. But the division must 
remain superficial, because the 
personal had . its effect on public 
life and vice versa. I do not, 
therefore, wish to -speak about 
either my personal or my public 
activities except to the extent that 
it can. help people to understand 
their own problems and difficulties 


‘Take, for instance, my childhood; 


. of that period, what I remember 


the most is the fact that until I 
was 15, I was a coward. I do not 
know whether cowardice has any 
virtues about it, but looking back 


I do feel that it was because of my ' 


cowardice that I became conscious 
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happy in that field as elsewhere. 

'If you believe, as I do, that mam 
is after all an instrument of the law: 
of nature then the question of 
any particular sphere of activity 
becomes of secondary importance, 
and it is one's effort that counts 
and matters. Instead of becoming 
a professor, however, I became a 
Deputy  Collec- 
tor in the Bom- 
bay Civil Ser- 
vice in 1918 and. 
for twelve years 
I worked in dif- 
ferent districts: 
of what was- 
then. known as- 
the Bombay- 
Presidency. I do: 
not know whe- 
ther jt was a: 
good thing that: 
happened or a 
bad thing. Nor 
have I ,ever 
bothered to en- 
quire of myself 
whether it was. 
the right thing 
or the wrong 
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of detachment. Ultimately, it is 
God's will that prevails in all 
such things. . 

After my matriculation, I left 
my home-town of Bulsar and came 
to Bombay for higher studies. I 
joined the Wilson College and 
stayed as a boarder in the G.T. 
Free Boarding. Looking back on 
the years that I 
passed as a Stu- 
dent, I remem- 
ber the hard 
struggle that I > 


had. to 8o 
through, and 
still -I feel 
that I would 
not like to 
change it for 


anything easier 
or more com- 
fortable. For, to 
be comfortable 
or prosperous is 
not the purpose 
of life but it is 
to deserve hap- 
piness and that 
can only come 


through trials ۱ ا‎ 
ipula- 2 4 . S 

E Ti the Sri Morarji Desai There may be 

varied adven- two. opinions: 


about my service with tbe British. 
But one thing I would like to make 
clear and it is that it was not the 
love of money which attracted me: 
to that service. In fact, , money 
has never been any attraction to: 
me in life and ever sincé my boy- 
hood days the thought of what is 
called “security” or “insecurity” 


tures that life provides. 
Soon after my graduation, I was 


` appointed a Fellow at Wilson Col- 


lege and one of my great desires 
at that time was to become a pro- 
fessor. I do not know what course 


my life would have taken had 1 


taken up an educational career; but 
Í am sure I would have been 85 
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have been westernised, but ` 


mode of living’ was the same as | 


now. I believed then, as I still be. 


lieve, that man must reduce his | 


- BÀ وی ےآ‎ Tu ے‎ XL 
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which ; 
was then under the Congress con- 


wants to the minimum and not be. 
come a slave of habits and com- 
forts if he is to realise the truth 
within himself. 

Moreover, I never planned for 
myself or struggled for personal 


‘achievement: :I took life as it 


came ‘and’ things just happened. 


; There was nothing deliberate even 


about “my: entering politics. At 
one stage during the last years of 


. my service, I:tried for the post of 


Chief Executive Officer .of the 
Ahmedabad Municipality, 


trol and Sardar Patel as the Presi- 
dent played a decisive role in its 
administration: I was, therefore, 
desirous of joining it so that I 
might .have a proper avenue for 
serving the people. But I did not 
get the job. In 1930 soon after re- 
signing my Deputy Collectorship I 
became driven into the VOL: 
tex of politics. I have always be 
lieved in.an active life, and poli- 
tics, especially. during those - days, 
was one of the few sources of do- 
ing active and useful service ٥ 
our people. 

Since then things have changed 


.a great deal and with it also our 


approach to our problems. There 


is more talk of fundamental rights 
.than of our duties and responsibili- 
ties to society. In the days of our 
-freedom-struggle 


people . ‘knew 


true politics and concentrated on 


larger national interests. There f 


came 
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never bothered me. I join- 
ed the British Administrative Ser- 
vice because I felt it would give 
me an opportunity of coming in 
touch with my people and of being 
of some service to them. 

It is true that what I thought to 
‘be. public service was.really no 
service and that I had deluded my- 
self in believing that I was serving 


my people. As soon: as- that reali- 


zation came on me I: left. the. ser- 
vice and joined. the national’ ' MOVE- 
ment. On looking Dack, however, 
I do not, know whether“ the twelve 
years of my service with: the Bri- 
. tish had really. been: ad waste. . I 
am more inclined to believe that 
despite all the drawbacks and 
handicaps that that -service had, I 
learnt certain: things which -have 


stood me in good stead’ in my ad- 


ministrative work later: and’ that I 
Have not been any the poorer by 
ihe experience I gained. 

After leaving service, I joined 
the. Congress and- -soon 
.in close contact with.Gandhiji who, 
-of all people, has influenced ‘me the 
most. He taught us many things 
‘some of which already had their 
xoots in my life—the importance of 
truth, the beauty of voluntary aus- 
1107 and the value of detachment. 
Even as a. Deputy Collector these 
things hàd- their influence on. my 
life but I cannot claim to have 
practised them with the same zeal 
and energy as I did after I joined 
Gandhiji. 

But I lived a simple life -even 
then more or less in the same way 
as I do now. My dress might 
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٠ For years I believed that truth 
is bitter and if it.hurts it could not 


not be truth if it is bitter ond 
therefore, if in the conveying of 
truth, truth hurts, the fault lies not Î 
with truth but with the person = 
conveying it. For instance, truth ^ 
conveyed in anger becomes taint- B 
ed; it no longer remains pure truth. 
I have always been conscious. of ~ 
my anger, and I have been trying ػ٢‎ 
hard to overcome it and it is only © V 
now that I feel I have succeeded 
to some extent in overcoming it. 
From weakness no good ever 
comes out. Weakness can only 
destroy us. True, it is human to 
possess weakness and no man is ٦ 
perfect, but it is also necessary i 
that we should be prepared honestly: 
to admit our mistakes and under 3 
take introspection as a matter of a 
moral responsibility and build up 
strength that nothing can destroy, 
In all such things the danger 
that we face is the danger of the 
betrayal of our own self; and the ٣ 
basis of that betrayal is fear Of mii 
consequences. As President 
Roosevelt once said: “What we c 
have to fear is fear itself". In a ۵۷۳ 
democracy of our conception, there ٣ 
can be no place for fear and that iS vs 
why it is the duty of everyone of mig 
us to build that democracy on the 19 
solid foundation of Sarvodaya so m 
that we are able to create ã society ii 
of self-reliant and fearless pecpler a * E : 
living in peace and amity with one ^ 
another and working for ‘the good 
and Peleg oo of all. 
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. be helped. But l have lately come 
‘to the realization that truth- can 
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was less of selfishness and more of 
devotion to work; less of secturi- 
anism and more of patriotism. 

I am sure most of you are aware 
that Gandhiji very much liked the 
devotional song of “Vaishnava 
Jana” composed by Narsi Mehta. 
In it, a true Vaishnava—a man of 
God—is described as one who 
knows others’ difficulties and 
miseries; who, without any sense 
of pride, does good to others; who 
does not speak ill of anybody; who 
remains firm in mind, speech and 
behaviour; who does not speak un- 
truth and who keeps away from 


: attachment and wrong perception. 


That is the Indian ideal of charac- 
ter and that is what we mean by 
truth. As a popular Marathi poet 
has said: “There is no religion 


higher than truth; truth alone is 


Brahman”. 

I am aware that it is not easy to 
put this ideal into practice. Only 
those who have reached the 
highest stage of moral evolution 
can do so. And still a sincere 
effort in this direction is necessary 
if we are to succeed. I may tell 
you that my own life has been a 
constant endeavour towards. that 
end and if the results have not 
been as satisfactory as they ought 
to have been it is because of my 
own limitations and failings which 
despite my best efforts I have not 
been able to overcome. Light 
comes but slowly and in the mean- 


` while ‘sufferings have to be gone 


through. That seems to be the law 


of nature. To grudge it is wrong. 
and to wish it otherwise is to be i 


untrue to' oneself. 
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have been westernised, but “my 
mode of living’ was the same as 
now. I believed then, as I still be- 


lieve, that man must reduce his | 


wants to the minimum and not be. 
come a slave of habits and com- 
forts if he is to realise the truth 
within himself. 

Moreover, I never planned for 
myself or struggled for personal 
achievement. :I took life as it 
came and’ things just happened. 


"There was nothing deliberate even 


about niy „entering politics. At 
one stage during the last years of 
my service, I:tried for the post of 
Chief - Executive Officer of the 
Ahmedabad Municipality, which 


Was then under the Congress con- 


trol and Sardàr Patel as the Presi- 
dent played a decisive role in its 
administration. I was, therefore, 
desirous of joining it so that I 
might „have a proper avenue for 
serving the people. But I did not 
get the job. In 1930 soon after re- 
signing my Deputy Collectorship I 
became driven into the vor- 
tex of politics. I have always be- 
lieved in.an active life, and poli- 
tics, especially during those .days, 
was one of the few sources of do- 
ing active and useful service to 
our people. 

Since then things have changed 


.4 great deal and with it also-our 
. approach to our problems. ‘There 


is more talk of fundamental rights 


-than of our duties and responsibili- 


ties to society. In the days of our 


freedom-struggle people ‘knew 
‘true politics and concentrated on 


larger national interests. There 


never bothered me. I join- 
ed the British Administrative Ser- 
vice because I felt it would give 
me an opportunity of coming in 
touch with my people and of being 
of some service to them.. 

It is true that what I thought to 
‘be. public service was .really no 
service and that I had deluded my- 
self in believing that I was serving 


my people. As soon-as- that reali- 
zation came on me I left: the ser- 


vice and joined. the national:  move- 


rient. On looking back, however, 


I. do not know whether'the twelve 
years, of my service With’ the Bri- 
„tish had really. been: d: ‘waste. . I 


‘am more inclined to believe ‘that. 
despite all the drawbacks and. 


handicaps that that . ‘service had, I 
learnt certain: things which . have 


stood me in good stead in’ my ad-’ 


ministrative work later: and that I 


have not been any the poorer by 


ihe experience I gained. 

After leaving service, I joined 
the: Congress and -soon ‘came 
.in close contact with. Gandhiji who, 
-of all people, has influenced me the 
most. He taught us many things 
‘some. of which already had their 
roots in my life—the importance of 
truth, the beauty of voluntary aus- 
terity and the value of detachment. 
‘Even as a Deputy Collector these 
things had their influence on. my 
life, but E cannot claim to have 
practised them with the same zeal 
and energy as I did after I joined 
Gandhiji. 

But I lived a simple life ‘even 
then more or less in the same way 
as I do now. My dress might 
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For years I believed that truth 
15 bitter and if it.hurts it could not 


not be truth if it is bitter and, 
therefore, if in the conveying of 
truth, truth hurts, the fault lies not 
With truth but with the person 
conveying it. For instance, truth 
conveyed in anger becomes taint- 
ed; it no longer remains pure truth. 
I have always been conscious of 


hard to overcome it and it is only 
now that I feel I have succeeded 
to some extent in overcoming it. 
From weakness no good ever 
comes out. Weakness can only- 
destroy us. True, it is human to 
possess weakness. and no man is 
perfect, but it is also necessary 
that we should be prepared honestly 
to admit our mistakes and under — 
take introspection as a matter of ۷۳ 
moral responsibility and build up I 
strength that nothing can destroy. ۳ 
In all such things the danger mii 
that we face is the danger of the ai 
betrayal of our own self; and the ma 
basis of that betrayal is fear of 27 
consequences. AS President 
Roosevelt once said: “What we i 
have to fear is fear itself". In mi 
democracy of our conception, there E-- 
can be no place for fear and 70٤7 
why it is the duty of everyone of E 
us ‘to. build that democracy on the 
solid foundation of Sarvodaya so: pe 
that we are able to create a society ii 
of self-reliant and fearless people, ۳ 
living in peace and amity with one i 
another and working for the good ." 54 
(Courtesy: AIR, Bombay] ٦ 
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was less of selfishness and more of 
devotion to work; less of sectari- 
anism and more of patriotism. 

I am sure most of you are aware 
that Gandhiji very much liked the 
devotional song of “Vaishnava 
Jana" composed by Narsi Mehta. 
In it, a true Vaishnava—a man of 
God—is described as one who 
knows others’ difficulties and 
miseries; who, without any sense 
of pride, does good to others: who 
does not speak ill of anybody: who 
remains firm in mind, speech and 
behaviour; who does not speak un- 
truth and who keeps away from 


: attachment and wrong perception. 


That is the Indian ideal of charac- 
ter and that is what we mean by 
truth. As a popular Marathi poet 
has said: “There is no religion 
-higher than truth; truth alone is 
Brahman”, 

I am aware that it is not easy to 
put this ideal into practice. Only 
who have reached the 
highest stage of moral evolution 
can do so. And stil a sincere 
effort in this direction is necessary 
if we are to succeed. I may tell 
you that my own life has been a 
constant endeavour towards that 
end and if the results have not 


“been as satisfactory as they ought 


to have been it is because of my 


Own limitations and failings which 


despite my best efforts I have not 
been able to overcome. Light 
Comes but slowly and in the mean- 
While ‘sufferings have to be gone 
through. That seems to be the law 
of nature. To grudge it is wrong 


“and to wish it otherwise is to be 
, untrue toonese 0 a 


` those 
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. AN HOUR: WITH EINSTEIN 


٥ 


G. L. Mehta 


self greeted us with cordiality and 
kindliness. 
which he always put on. His 
daughter Margot was with him. 


He wore a long gown 


Einstein rarely saw visitors. He 


led a quiet, se-’ 


cluded life with 
his books and 
notes and in the 
midst of his 
friends and fel- 
low-workers. “I 
live in that soli- 
tude,” he wrote, 
“which is pain- 
ful in youth but 
delicious in 
years of maturi- 
ty.” But he was 
accessible 
to anyone from 


India. ‘This, 1 
was reliably 
told, was, be 
cause of his 
deep respect for 
Gandhiji, his 


high regard for Jawaharlal Nehru 
and his affection for the Indian 
people. 


For over thirty: years, I had 


heard of and read about Albert = 


٥ 





Albert Einstein 


QN the fourth of April, 1953, 
II saw Einstein for the first 
maz land last time. The memory 
of this brief meeting I shall always 





cherish. 
I went to see 
۔‎ Einstein that 
Easter.  Satur- 
day to convey 
to him the 


Prime Minister's 
invitation to at- 
tend the Indian 
Science Con- 
gress. He lived 
in a small, sim- 
ple, two-storyed 
house in a tree- 
lined street in 
Princeton (New 
Jersey) about 
fifty miles from 
New York. My 
daughter  Apar- 
na and I drove 
over there. Ein- 
stein's house- 
keeper, Miss Helen Dukas, a cour- 
teous and gracious German lady 
who had been with him for twenty- 
five. years, received us. At the top 
of the staircase, the great man him- : 


/ 
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and he would not.be able to stand 
the strain of the journey at his age. 
But he added wistfully he wished 
he could go and live in India some 
time in the future. 


: عم‎ Soon as we entered the room, 


Einstein said to me that he was. 


reading a manuscript of “a book 
on Gandhi" which traced the evo- 
lution. of his thought and ideas. 
He explained that he had been ask- 


ed to write a foreword to the book. - 


He gave me to understand that the 
author was an American who was 
in military service but he did not 
disclose his name presumably be- 
cause he had not till then made 
up his mind whether to write a 
foreword. ue 

During that hour we were with 
Einstein, he spoke almost half the 
time of Gandhiji. It was evident 
that he had veneration and admi- 
ration for him and had also care- 
fully studied Gandhiji’s life and 
ideas. He remarked, that, only India 
could have produced a man like 
Gandhi and Indians only could un- 
derstand and respond to his mes- 
sage. 

Einstein seemed to remember 
Poet Tagore whom he had met in 
Berlin. Talking of Indian philo- 


sophy, I mentioned Dr. Radhakrish- 


nan's works but he said he found 


it impossible to understand Indian 


philosophy. He praised Bertrand 


Russell's literary gift, his wonder, ۷ 


ful style of writing but did not say 
anything of Russell's philosophy. It 
seemed to me, however, 


JUNE 17, 1956: - 


Einstein—the'man who had reyo- 
Iutionized scientific thought, the 
Nobel Prize winner, one of the 
truly great men that ever lived: 
the man who according to Bernard 
Shaw, was one of "the eight mak- 
ers of the universe.” (The other 
seven being Pythagoras, Aristotle, 
‘Ptolemy, Copernicus, Galileo, Kep- 
ler and Newton). And here was 
in front of me this intellectual 
Titan, now a slightly stooping fi- 
gure with deep. furrows on the 
forehead, dishevelled white hair, 
reflective and kindly eyes, a benign 
countenance. He radiated sweet- 
ness as well as light. It was not 
his dazzling brilliance that struck 
me so much as his innate simpli- 
city and kindliness. Whenever 
Subsequently I saw his portrait or 
picture, I was filled with almost 
child-like delight. It thrilled me 
even to have a glimpse of him. 

I told Einstein that our Prime 
Minister, the Government and the 
people of India would be immen- 
sely pleased and proud to have him 
visit our country. I assured him 
that we would make all such ar- 
rangements for his comfort as were 
necessary owing to his age and de- 
licate health. Einstein who spoke 


. Softly with a slight accent said 


that he appreciated the kind invi- 
tation and wished he could go, par- 
ticularly because he had great re- 
Sard for the people of India ‘and 
for Mr. Nehru personally. He re- 
&retted, however, that it was not 
Dossible for him to travel so far 


because he was afraid that people . 


Would make a lot of fuss about him 
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he protested gently, “but I am not 
a great man!” 

Whereupon I said: “A great man, 
Sir, is never great if he thinks him- 
self great. It is because he thinks 
he is not great that he is truly 
great. Our Gandhi never thought 
he was great. He used to say quite 
sincerely that he was like any other 
human being: what he did 
anyone else could do. Indeed, that 
is why he first practised his prin- 
ciples upon himself before asking 
others to do so.” 


«Don't please compare me to Gan- 
dhi,” softly said the savant: “Gan: 
dhi did so much for humanity. 
What have I done? It is true I 
have discovered some scientific for- 
mulas but so have many other sci- 
entists. There is nothing very un- 
usual in that!" 


There was in this no ostentatious 
simplicity, not the slightest tinge 
of pretension. It showed the in- 
nate humility of a noble soul 
humility which enriched a dedicat- 
ed life. 
was no big funeral and no oration: 
He passed away as. silently and un: 
obtrusively as he lived. — 


Throughout the interview, Ein: 
stein was most informal and cheer- 
ful, even jolly at times. He chuck 
ed over his own witticisms and 


laughed heartily at one or two Of | 
mine. amu. 


It was a brief but unforgettable 
hour. I wished the principle of T€ 
lativity could somehow have made 
it longer even while not wasting 

(Continued on page 46) 


Turning to the world situation, 
Einstein said that it was hopeful 
and that he welcomed the change 
that was taking place. He remark- 
ed that one drawback of democracy 
was that it brought mediocrity on 
the top. But he agreed that dicta- 
torship was no solution and was a 
worse alternative. i 


Discussing the characteristics of 
diplomacy and the impatience of 
some politicians, I told Einstein 
that Sir Oliver Franks, the pre- 
vious British Ambassador in Wash- 
ington, had told me that some dip- 
lomats seemed to follow the. dic- 
tum, “when in doubt, act!”  Ein- 
stein enjoyed this witticism immen- 
sely and laughed heartily. 


In reply to my question, Einstein 
said that he was emphatically of 
the view that scientists should have 
nothing to do with the production 
of atom bombs. When I mentioned 
that in a radio symposium in New 
Delhi, a British scientist had argu- 
ed that scientists could not be held 
responsible for the eventual use of 
their discoveries and inventions, he 
observed that scientists were, after 
all, citizens and had moral obliga- 
tions. To the contention that if 
one side did not carry on neces- 
sary experiments and did not ma- 
nufacture such weapons, the other 


side would do so and have a lead, 


he simply said, "that was not how 


"your Gandhi looked at such a prob- 


lem.” ‘ 
When I told Einstein that we 


were looking forward to that day . 


‘as we were to see “a great man," 
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AS MOVEMENT OF IDEAS 


Gilbert ٤۷ 


The world is greatly indebted to Oswald Speng- 
ler and Arnold Toynbee for their masterly presenta- 
tion of history, but there are many a lacunae which 


سو 
Oc‏ 
O‏ 
= 
A‏ 
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owe their existence to the traditional apparatus. 
The present writer suggests a new approach which 
will fill up those lacunae and provide a complete 


partments of history—and aesthe- 
tics and many other regions where 
some part of the truth may lie. 
In a university, we may house the 
faculties in separate buildings and 
center the departments in different 
offices, but within the realm of 
thought there are no walls, no 
sound-proof partitions; creative 
thoughts cannot be divided by as 
much as the cover of a book. 


That is the reason, or one of the 
reasons, why the humane studies _ 
are constantly in flux: expanding 
and contracting, invading one an- 
-other’s territories, formulating 
new statements of their purposes 
and methods, redefining their sub- 


ject-matter. Humanity itself is in ٥۳ 


constant change, so that only a 
flexible system of investigation has. 
any chance of finding out import- 
ant truths about it. We should 


not deplore or resist: this flexibili- 





We all know that. 
' the study of a great piece of lite- 


picture of history. 


HEN we think, there are 
really only three objects of 
thought which present 
themselves to us. We may think 
about human beings; we may think 
about the material universe; and 
We may think about the Divine. 
All that we teach in schools and 
universities, all that we ourselves 
do in the way of continuous ‘and 
purposeful thinking, is devoted to 
understanding one of these objects 
of thought, or else the relation be- 
tween them. 


Now it is difficult even in the 
Sciences to delimit the field of each 
discipline with hair-line accuracy. 
It is still more difficült in the hu- 
mane studies. 





rature like. Dante's Comedy OI 
Shakespeare's Hamlet will take 
us into psychology and history— 

fact, into several different de- 
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beings, as genuinely historic. How 


does the historian choose his mate- ; 


rial? 

There are always too many facts. 

There, then, is the question we 
shall consider. What is history 
;abaut? What are the important 
events, in the past, and in the pre- 
sent which is constantly becoming 
the past? What are the truly his- 
toric phenomena, which are worth 
recording and analyzing? The his- 
torian's job is to understand man- 
kind through its past. Now, what 
are the aspects of the past which 
wil help him to understand man- 
kind most fully? 


^ 'To begin with, most history is 
not about individuals but about 
groups of people. It is about na- 
tional. groups (the Romans, the 
Chinese, the Spaniards), or social 
and religious groups (the Quakers, 
the planters), or groups of other 
types (Freemasons, 
and it usually discusses individuals 
only in so far as their activities 
concern groups. For example, if 
we set out to learn the history of 


the American people, we should 


meet great individuals on the way; 
but most of our study would be 
concentrated on the Americans as 
a group and on their relations 
with other groups. 


As well as the story of the phy- 
sical conquest of the continent, 
and as well as the description of 
the changing political and social 
organization of the citizens of the 
United States, we should study the 


records of the detachment of the 
American colonists: from the Bri 


30 


ty, but adapt ourselves to it: for 
man differs from almost all the 
other inhabitants of this planet in 
being an enormously adaptable 
being. Our life, our individual and 
communal life, is change. 


History in the broadest sense. is 


the study of the past, and in the.. 


most usual sense it is the study 
of the past activities of human 
beings. In recent years we have 
become more and more aware of 
the importance of history and of 
its -enormous scope; we have been 
realizing almost involuntarily how 
much of our lives it includes and 
how much of our destinies it vital- 
ly affects. Our political decisions, 
our arts and crafts, our industrial 
and -agricultural development, our 
private. lives, our religion are all 
conditioned by history and are not 
to be understood without the un- 
derstanding of history. 


. 

` We see its importance. “But how 
do we define it? History, we say, 
is the study of past events. Yes, 
but of which past events? In the 
second. during which we read that 
question, billions of events took 
place all over the world; within the 
flick of an eye-lid, another million 
events occurred; and another, and 
another million, and another. 
Now, are all these events the raw 
material of historical study? Most 
of them are not even recorded in 
the newspapers.: Some of them 
will most surely seem to be of tri- 
vial importance at this moment, 


and yet will emerge, in ten years 
or in fifty. years, as vital to the 


lives of thousands of human 
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labour, business and government, 


industry and agriculture. There 


are histories of Europe in which 
hardly anything seems to happen 
except dynastic struggles, ‘wars, 
and revolutions; all shifts of power 
from one group to another. 

Now, is this the whole of history, 
or most of history? If we select 
only the facts which illustrate the 
struggle for power between groups 
of human ‘beings, and analyze 
them, shall we have an adequate 
description of the past? Can we 
understand our own present con- 
dition by viewing it as the outcome 
of a constant contest for power? 
Is history the record of conflicts 
and of wars? Has the human race 
come so far, and grown so com- 
plex and so mighty; chiefiy by com- 
petition and mutual hatred? 

In the last half-century we have 
had two adventures called World 
Wars (although much of the world's 
population would think the term 
an exaggeration). They have been 
great wars, with much death and 
destruction. And yet there are 
more people on the face of the earth 
now than there have ever been be- 
fore: their numbers are increasing 
every minute, every second. ‘The 


standard of life has not fallen De: 


cause of these wars. It is rising: 
plagues and endemic diseases are 
not spreading; infant mortality is | 
dropping; the area, of cultivated > 


land is increasing; roads and trans: ~ 


portation routes are multiplying; 
the world’s output of energy is 
steadily growing; more schools are ~ 
opening than are being closed; the ۳ 
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tish empire; American involve- 
ment with two other groups, the 
Red Indians and the African Ne- 
groes; the inflow into the existing 
American group of other groups, 
Irish and Swedes and Chinese and 
Italians and so on; the relations 
between the United States as a 
whole and other groups on this 
Colom- 
bia, Argentina; the varying associ- 
ation between the United States 
and the most powerful political 
groups in the world—British, -Ger- 
mans, Russians, the peoples of the 
Far East. 

This, I believe, would be gene- 
rally recognized as the central 
theme of historical . study. The 
historian investigates the’ relations 


‘between groups of human beings. 


Now, let us press the question a 
little further, and ask what kind 
of relations between groups con- 
cern the historian. 

The answer most generally 
given is that the historian studies 
political relationships, or political 
and social relationships, viewed 
principally in terms of power, The 
American Revolution was the suc- 
cessful assertion of the colonists’ 
Will to break off a power-link be- 
tween themselves and Great Bri- 


‘tain, and to assume the power to 


£overn themselves. Our relations 
with the Indians and Negroes have 
been chiefly those of conqueror and 
conquered, master and servant. 
Within our own group much his- 
tory is stated in terms of the strug: 
gle for power—between rival poli- 
tical’ parties, between: capital and 


t 


. continent—Canada,- Cuba, 
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lation between groups. And it is 
only with the grossest distortion 
that we can explain such an im- 
portant occurrence as the rise of 
Christianity, or the Crusades, or 
the career and influence of Napo- 
leon, through economic patterns. 


No, there must be some other 
way of regarding history. There 


must be some other explanation— . 


not to replace political and social 
history, not to be substituted for 
economic history, but rather to 
complement them, to fill them out 
and make them real. Probably. it 
ought to be, not a scientific ex- 
planation treating men as though 
they were inanimate objects or 
forces, but an imaginative expla- 
nation, describing fully how men 


behave as beings of both matter . 


and spirit. 


I suggest that we might do well 
to think of nations, and tribes, and 
social groups, and even races, not 
only as political and social rivals, 
and not only as economic compe- 
titors or collaborators, but also as 
pupils and teachers. 


I suggest that the history of the 
world could also be written as à 
history of the movement of ideas 
from one group of human beings 
to another. If it were so written; 
it would both illuminate many 


areas of the past which are 17 
misunderstood. and also—although. 
this is not strictly the duty of the. 
historian—give many of us a much: 
needed confidence in the reason 


and the future of mankind. 


literacy rate is rising in nearly all 
countries, and books are pouring 
Off the presses all over the world; 
new inventions -are constantly 
being made and distributed. Now, 


.all these facts cannot be described 


as the result of war, or of compe- 
tition between national groups. 
There must be some important as- 
pects of the past which cannot be 
explained in terms of the struggle 
for political and social power. 


‘There must be some other kind 
groups 


of relation ‘between the 
that make up humanity. 
some historians will tell us that 
the most important explanation is 
economic rather than political. 
They will say that history is the 
record of how one class extracted 
wealth from another; how altera- 
tions in the ‘means of production 
and. distribution changed the so- 
cial structure of large groups and 
ultimately of the world; and how 


_ different nations exchanged goods 


and services, thus  enriching or 
exploiting one another, Surely 


this is true to an important de- 


gree. Great chains of events, such 
as the fall of the Roman Empire 
or the present decline of Western 
under- 
stood unless their economic as- 
pects are analysed. 

And yet we all know well that 


ok 4 _ the economic explanation of his- 


tory is inadequate also. In parti- 


inappro- 


emotion and 
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The writer who is the Head of the School 
Broadcasting section of the B.B.C., surveys in this 
article the role of radio.in the education of children. 
To us in India it hag many valuable lessons. 





fic ex- 

though . , 

cts or = HE philosopher “Whitehead own field; the first-class perform- 
expla- 5 believed that true education ance of music or drama; the recon: ` 
V rn لے‎ of children is impossible with- struction in dramatic form of some 
ma i 


out a “habitual vision of greatness.” famous event; the eye-witness ac- | 
That vision, that enlargement of count; the traveller's tale. 
nor lzons, wider sympathies, and a 
uller enjoyment of heritage is pro- 
vided by school broadcasting, for disposal only music, the spoken. 
the very best-is good enough for word, and recorded sounds. It can- 
children. not by its very nature go far in. 
helping the teacher to 0 / 

Thirty years of school broadcast- skills of hand and eye, although © 
Ing in Britain have gone far to it can be a powerful ally . of the. 
show where. both its strength arid music teacher. The broadcast 
its weaknesses lie. It can never take goes at its own pace, and Will not - 
the place of the teacher and his stay to be questioned. It is not, 1 
personal relationship with the therefore, very effective as a means: He. 
class; and only when there: iS a for conveying hard facts; or ra^ ESOS. 
shortage of specialists in SOME ther the facts which it conveys” 

field, as there is now of music tea- will be remembered only if it has _ 

chers in small rural schools, can in-its own way captured the listen- - 

the broadcast usefully take the er's interest. It is not, at any rate 

form of a lesson. 3 for children, the best way of pre-'. 


WE Its normal aim is to offer some- senting a close sequence of ab 53 ^ 
E, thing that radio alone: could pro- stract thought, These are e Bu 2 


vide: the Scholar's survey of his tations. . 
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It cannot help the language tea- 
cher by drilling his pupils in the 
irregular verbs, but it can . Offer 
them an opportunity to grow ac- 
customed to French and German 
as living languages through talks, 
and songs, and drama. 


People sometimes talk about pas- 
sive listening. The only passive 
listening is dull, uninterested 
listening. Nevertheless there are 
many experiences that the teacher 
not only shares with his class 
through broadcasting but can use 
as a springboard for other activi- 
ties. The youngest children will act 
their own versions of the stories 
they have heard, or translate them 
into pictures; the older children 
can be plunged into a lively dis- 
cussion, or urged to visit the local 
museum, or launched on a wide 
ranging project of local studies. 


In the field of school broadcast- 
ing, Britain led the way. It has 
owed much of its success to .two 
factors. The B.B.C. has-been wil- 
ling to devote resources that have 
enabled it to aim at the highest 
professional standards.. It has 
thought of its work for schools as 
a partnership with the educational 
world, but in the last resort. the 
success of a pioneering venture de- 
pends on individual vision. 


School broadcasting in Britain is 
firmly established as a part of the 


educational system, but it is not . 


controlled or directed in any way 
by the Ministry of Education. It 
is provided and paid for wholly by 
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To offset them it has its own 
powers. It can convey the weight 
and colour of a speaker's personali- 


ty. It has a. powerful appeal to: 


the imagination. It can tell a story 
supremely well. It can call up pic- 
tures in the mind's eye. It can en- 
list.the sympathies of the listener 
for men and women, in time or 
space. To children who will never 
be great readers it can bring some- 
thing of the.pace and vigour and 
freshness -òf the story of Odysseus, 
or the depth and humanity of The 
Mill on the Floss, while some it 


will send eagerly to the books. 


It can make them forget for a 
time the walls of the classroom, 
and see instead the coral reefs of 
the South Seas or the crowded 
streets: of New York. It can send 
them voyaging with Magellan, or 
living in imagination the life of a 
coffee-farmer in Brazil It can 
bring the remote rural school with 
its one or two teachers into con- 


` \tact with a rich variety of men and 


women bringing news of the wider 
world. 


It cannot, for the teacher of sci- 


ence, take the place of laboratory 


work, - first-hand observation and 
rigorous thought, but it can bring 
to the microphone for the sixth 
form, speakers who are extending 
the frontiers of science, or tell the 
story of the conquest of yellow 
fever for younger listeners so that 
they. are made vividly aware of the 
adventure’ of: scientific - discovery 
and its impact on. society. . 
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ports the council can judge the suc- 
cess of existing series and the need 
for new ones. 


Each week in term time the 
B.B.C. broadcasts 54 programmes 
for children at school. Most of them 
are for schools everywhere in ' 
Great Britain, but the needs and 
national traditions of Scotland and 
"Wales are not forgotten. All of 
the programmes are arranged in ` 
weekly series, and most of them. 
last for 20 minutes. ‘They:.make 


' special provision for childreh of 


every age, and in every kind of 
school. 7 


In 1924, when the B.B.C. pegan 
its first experimental transmissions 
to schoolchildren, only a handful 
of schools were equipped to listen. 
Today some 27,000 schools—three 
quarters of the total number in 
Great Britain—are registered as re- 
gular listeners to school broadcasts. 


In those days there were teadh- 
ers who feared that radio would 
try to usurp their place in the class- 
room. Now, most teachers think 
of broadcasting as a powerful tool 
in their hands, but one that needs 
and deserves to be skilfully used. 
The early programmes were 
straightforward talks; in the 
course of 30 years every kind of 
programme has been’ enlisted in ; 
the service of education. 
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the B.B.C. But as the B.B.C. 
has no educational aims of its own, 
it decided as long ago as 1929 that 


in this field it must take the edu- 


cational world into partnership. 


It therefore set up the School 
Broadcasting ‘Council, a body re- 
presenting the main educational 
policy. It is the Council, and not 
the B.B.C. which decides, whe- 
ther there shall be broadcasts to 
tell the story of evolution, or whe- 
ther the biological programmes 
shall deal with the facts of mam- 
malian reproduction. It is at the 
request of the Council that the 
B.B.C. will this Autumn be provid- 
ing two new series—one to help 
with the religious instruction of 
boys and girls of 14, and one to en- 
courage wider interests’ among 
backward children of the same age. 
But once these broad decisions 
have been taken, it is the task of 
the School. Broadcasting Depart- 
ment of the B.B.C. to. plan the 
programmes in detail. 


To help it in its task the Council 
has its own staff of experienced 
education officers, recruited and 
seconded to its service by the 
B.B.C. They are the eyes and 
ears of the service at the listening 
end. They hold conferences of 
teachers; they visit schools and lis- 


— ten to programmes with the child- 


ren; andi on ‘the basis of their re- 


poo nd 


: As rain breaks through an وف‎ house, 


passion will break through an anrefiecting mind. 
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Immortal India—47 


BHIMASHANKAR 


The new temple is built by Nana 
Fadnavis in the latter part of the 
18th century. The old temple is 
built of black stone. It contains a 
large Nandi and in the : Garbha- 


griha, is Lord Bhimashankar with 


five heads. The new temple built 
by Nana Fadnavis is also of: black 
stone. 'The east side of this temple 
has some ornamentation. Every 
year there is a big festival on the 
Mahashivratri Day which goes on 
for two or three days. 


Legend says that Lord Shiva de- 
Stroyed the demon called Tripura- 
sura and after killing. that. demon 
he was resting. at this place. At 
that time one Bhimaka, who was a 
king of Oudh, propitiated Lord 
Shiva. This Bhimaka wanted par- 
don for having wounded two 


. Rishis during a hunting expedition. 


Bhimaka was pardoned. There 


‘were „drops of perspiration on 


Shiva's body on account of the fati- 


gue produced during his' fight with _ 


Tripurasura and on Bhimaka's 


request, legend says that those 
drops of perspiration changed into 


a river which “is -now EDO as 


- river Bhima. ` 


dered tobe one of the Jyotir- 

lingas of Lord Shiva. Seve- 
ral places in India are identified as 
locations for, the temple of this 
Jyotirlinga. On the crest of the 
Sahyadri at the height of, about 
3,400 feet above the sea level and at 
the source of river Bhima, is situat- 
ed the famous temple of Bhima: 
shankar. This is identified with 
one of the twelve Jyotirlingas. 


IR HIMASHANKAR is .consi- 


This temple is situated in the vil- 


- lage Bhovargiri, which is about 30 


‘miles northwest of Khed in the 
This place is also 


‘dered as sacred places and usually 
there are some temples nearby to 


‘add to the holiness of .the place. 
"The shrine of Bhimashankar and 
` the source of river Bhima are 
situated in 19° 42' north and 73° 
| ,23! east. River Bhima flows in the 
* ‘south-east direction and it ulti- 


mately meets Krishna. near Rai- 
chur. 


! Near the side of the river Bhima, 


there are. two temples of Lord: 
` Shiva; one old-and the other -new, 


' Poona district. 
' the source of river Bhima. ' Gene- 
‘rally, sources of rivers are consi- 
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but the same fell on the Shivalinga; 
immediately on this the Lord came 
out and destroyed the demon. 
Since then, the legend says, the 
Lord has been there in the form 


. Of a_Jyotirlinga. 


Though Shiva Purana Koti Ru- 


dra Samhita references state that 


Bhimashankar temple is in the 
Kamarupa country, there is also a 
reference in that very chapter to 
Mount Sahya, ie. Sahyadri and it 
is stated that Bhima came from 
sahya. 
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There is:also a place in the Naini 
Tal district which claims to have 
the temple of Lord Bhimashankar. 
Near *Kashipur there is a village 
known as Ujjanaka which has a 
pretty big temple of Bhimashan- 
kar and local tradition says that 
this is identical with the Jyotirlinga 
of the same name. "Though Shiva 
Purana says that this temple is si- 
tuated in the Kamarupa country, . 


the usual references to the Bhima- 


shankar associate the: place known 
as Dakini with this temple. Local 
people say that this place in the 
Naini Tal district was known as a 
Dakini country in olden days. - 
Bhimasena, the second Pandava, 
was married to Hidamba and it is 
stated that this Hidamba was 8 
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Another legend says that one 
Bhati Rao discovered this Jyotir- 
linga near a tree with the help of 
his cow which dropped milk at this 
particular spot near a tree and 
this incident led to the discovery 
of the Jyotirlinga. - 


In the Stotra of the twelve Jyo- 
tirlingas, it has been stated that 
the Jyotirliriga of Bhimashankar 
is situated at a place known as Da- 
kini. There is no place known as 


Dakini near about this Bhimashan- 


kar temple on the Sahyadri. It is 
situated at the source of river 
Bhima and it is also said that some 
water is constantly oozing out from 
the image of Lord Shiva. 


There are two kundas near the 
temple * constructed by Nana 
Fadnavis. 


According to Shiva Purana, Koti 
Rudra Samhita, chapter. 20, the 
temple of Bhimashankar is situ- 
ated in the Kamarupa country, i.e. 
Assam. This. temple is. identified 


with the one on the Brahmapur’ 


Hill near Gohati in Assam. Legend 
-says that there was a king named 
Kamarupa in Assam, a devotee of 
Lord Shiva. One demon called 
Bhima was constantly disturbing 
and troubling the devotees of the 
Lord, including this king. One 
day he came to attack the king 


-;With an open sword. - At that time 


the king was concentrating on the 


Shivalinga. -Demon Bhima tried. 
to.attack the king with the sword,. 
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Verse 10 of the Jyotirlinga Sto- 
tra attributed to Shankaracharya 
describes the Bhimashankar. Jyo- 
tirlinga as follows: 
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Dakini and belonged to this place. 
This temple contains a very big 
image of the Lord. Here, a fairly 
big festival is held on the Maha- 
shivratri Day. On the east side 
of the temple there is a shrine of 
Bhairavnath and near to the tem- 
ple is situated a tank known as 
Shivaganga. To the west is the 
temple of the Goddess. 
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ultimate destiny of liberation and 
realization. . It is on the earth that 
we put into practice the loftiest 
principles by which we recognise 
our relationship with all beings. 
It is here that we train and fit our- 
selves, through self-control and 
discipline, for the final plunge into 
the infinite ocean of spiritual light, 
power and joy. Humanity is the 
heart of this world in which we 
live and move. Identity with hu- 
manity is identity with the Uni- 
verse, and vice versa. 


This unity and peace can be at- 
tained only when we realize that 
all human. beings are children of 
the same Divine Father and 
Mother, that dll humanity is the 
expression of one universal "Self, 
that all lives and things are the 
forms of one infinite Consciousness 


' —nay, that the entire world is the 


manifestation of God. 
As man begins to discover the 
Uhiversal Spirit, of which he is a 


form, he begins, automatically to 


see the Divine in all his fellow-be- 
ings and creatures.. Ultimately, 


$ 


Q 
Swami Ramdas 
© 


LL differences and distinc- 
tions which, through the eye 
Lem-of ignorance, one beholds in 
this variegated world-show, dis- 
appear in the exalted and compre- 
hensive vision of the Divine. Veri- 
ly, from the fullness of his experi- 





.ence, Ramdas can boldly declare 


that “World Is God.” This does 
not mean that other worlds—the 
innumerable planets, stars and 
other heavenly bodies forming the 
Cosmos—are not God. The entire 


- universe is God. 


This great ideal can be practised 


‘by looking. upon all mankind as 


the revelation of God. In this view, 
earth is the centre of our thought. 
Earth is the theatre on which we 
play the game of life. It is the 
Scene wheré we live and struggle 
to attain the supreme beatitude of 
life. It is the Karma Bhumi, the 
place where our physical body is 
shaped and born; on which it lives 
and acts, and into which it ulti- 
mately returns and dissolves. It is 


| the Dharma Kshetra, the field in 


Which we prepare ourselves. for our 
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The world in which we live, and 
the countless other worlds, in the 
midst of which ours is placed, have 
a common link, as all of them are 
pervaded by the one eternal and 
limitless Truth or God. ‘The micro- 
cosm is the macrocosm. ‘The in- 
dividual is the universal God 
dwells in every being and thing, 
however small, in His entirety and 
perfection. 


It is rightly said, when we rea- 
1176 God within us and know that 
our body is His body, then the 
whole world or the universe is also 


known as His body. Conversely, 
when the whole universe is realized ' 


as God, we know we are also He. 
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the whole world appears before his 
transformed vision as the veritable 
embodiment of the Spirit. He sees 
on the face of every man the light 
of God. "Truly, he sees things not 
as they appear to be, but as they 
really are. The goal of mankind 


is the realization of this spiritual 


unity on the basis of which alone 
peace can prevail. 


If all human beings. unite as one 
man by resolving their unnatural 
differences and take their stand 
upon the basic reality, God, then, 
by the power and grace which they 
unitedly release, they can effect a 
revolutionary change and thereby 
bring about a universal wave of 
peace-consciousness. 





The word satya (Truth) is derived from the Sanskrit ' 
word sat, the present participle of as, meaning “to be", 
“to exist", “to live". Since nothing is or exists in reality 
"but Truth, sat (as a neuter noun) is used derivatively to 
connote the Ultimate Reality, the First Cause; the Law 
“which governs the universe. Gandhiji, therefore, said: 
Truth is God, the Supreme Self, the Law and the Law- 

_ giver combined into one, It follows from this that where 
there, is Truth there is knowledge (chit), enlightenment, 
“and where there is enlightenment. there is bliss (anand), 
the supreme state which transcends both joy and sorrow. 
“Hence we know God as Sat-chit-anand—One who com- 

bines in Himself Truth, Knowledge and. Bliss.” 


— From “Mahatma, The Last. Phase” by Pyarelal. 
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e rea- M Every month “Agfa Photo Gallery" offers a first 
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۲ that j : 
n the pictures taken on Agfa a and printed or en- 

al larged on Agfa paper. Full information is given 
3 e. ; in the magazine “Agfa Photo Gallery" which can 
mud | be had free of charge from any Agfa dealer, 
) He. Make your hobby self-supporting by—winning 

these attractive awards. Stick to Agfa films and 


every picture you take can be submitted for 
Agfa selection. No subject restrictions, 
no entry fee! 
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PART l1:- WHEN. THE WORLD WAS YOUNG 
EUM za | 
K. M. Munshi 
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YOU HAVE READ— 


The Aryas led by King Divodasa of the Tritsu tribe and 
his high-priest Sage Agastya, are at war with Shambara, 
the king: of Dasyus. | Vishwaratha, the king of the Bharata 


` 


. tribe of the Aryas, is taken captive by Shambara and 
` brought to his fort. ` PEE. P MSS AE 


Shambara's daughter, Ugra, falls in love with Vishwaratha. 


: Vishwaratha accepts Ugra as his, wife. 


Lopamudra, an Arya Sage, is brought by Shambara as a 
prisoner to the fort. Vishwaratha, attracted by her charm 
and personality, accepts her as his Guru. Ugra becomes 
jealous of Lopamudra. 


Ugra helps the Arya conquerors to enter Shambara’s fort 
and save the Arya prisoners, Lopamudra, Vishwaratha and 
Riksha. Shambara who was mortally wounded, curses his 
daughter for her betrayal. 


Aanstya wants to put an end to the life of Ugra but Vish- 
waratha rallies to her protection defying his guru. Pratar- 
dana, the general, too, lines up behind his king. 


Lopamudra intervenes on Vishwaratha’s and Ugra’s behalf. 
Incidentally she goes out of her way to express her love 
for Agastya which only aggravates the latter’s scorn. 


~~ 


"Learning that Agastya had towed io end his own’ life on'- 
“this issue, Vishwaratha invokes the Sun-god who blesses 


him with ‘Gayatri mantra’ with which he purifies Ugra into 
an Arya. 
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prayed. = 


Now she gazed at the rising 


moon with deep affection. “Soma, 
give me your beauty. And Dawn, 
Goddess of the golden morn, fill 
me with your glory. Lord Varuna, 
Master of the blue skies and of the 
thousand twinkling eyes, both sons 
of yours have decided to kill each 
other. Lend me your strength to 
save them both.” . . - 


She looked down at the: beautiful 


reflection of her form in the river. 


and stirred the waters to set her 
long tresses .floating. Then she 
smiled proudly and invoked the 


God of Fire. “Agni, Lord of the 


four flaming horns, burn up my 
modesty, reduce it, I beg of you; 
to ashes. Maruts, Lords of the 
winds, blow my self-restraint to 
the four quarters. Keep not a 
speck of it in me.." 


She closed her eyes, 
silently again, and came out of the 
river. Then, squeezing her braids 
dry, she put on her deer-skin and 


sandals once again and went Slowly 


towards the large grove which. 
divided the palace of Vishwaratha 
from that of King Divodasa. As 
she went, she heard Ugra mutter- 
ing something incoherently. 


Ugra was sitting on the edge of 


the basin of a peepul tree, her large - 


pale eyes fixed on the moon. 


Lopamudra looked at her pathetic: — 
ally bloated figure, and maternal ; 


UGRA PRAYS 


yi ITH springing step, Lopa- 


Mother 
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|.mudra came back to the hut 


MJ | where she lived and changed 
her clothes for a deer-skin held to- 


gether at the waist." Then, singing 
softly to herself, she went to the 
river for her afternoon ‘bath and 
sandhya. پت‎ 


Usually, Lopamudra was .self- 
possessed, and her happy temper 
and clear vision were not clouded 
by violent or depressing ‘emotions. 
But now: the ' blood coursing 
through her veins -was singing a 
joyous melody. 


` She stepped into the river, took 


her bath, and offered arghya— 


libations—to the setting Savita, 


God of Light. Then, looking 
round, she sniffed the air with de- 
light. Her mood was in tune with 
the flowing river, the golden clouds 
in the Western sky and the cool 
breeze of evening which had be- 
gun to blow. They, who were all 
living Gods to her, gave her 
strength and joy, and with and in 
them, she always lived. 


“Mother Saraswati, 
mine,” she invoked the river God- 
dess in’ whispered chants, her eyes 
closed and her hands folded. “If 
I am your daughter and have fol- 


lowed the truth, light up my heart.. 


Mother' of Speech! Eternal Bha- 


'.rati! Come and save your Bhara- 
tas. Come and live on my tongue. , 
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one has left me. You are my only 
refuge." She smiled weakly, as if 
trying to coax the tree into a good 
mood. “Let Vishwaratha say if he 
likes that you are not a god. My 
mother said so, so did my nurse, 
and they worshipped you. Oh! 
How I shudder at the Gods Vish- 
waratha  worships. My  Peepul, 
will you not come to my rescue? 
I shall wash your basin clean, offer 
saffron and rice to you. When my 
Vishwaratha smiles again, I shall 
weave a garland of flowers .for 
you." 


Ugra continued pathetically. 


"Peepul! My protector! You 
know the whole thing, do you not? 
He came to my father’s fort. I 
called him. He came. I stood 
rooted to the earth like a tree. 
Then he smiled. I came to live in 
his eyes—and then I was as 
before.” 


She paused awhile as if she was 
living through the happy days she 
had spent with Vishwaratha in her 
father’s fort. : 


“Father ‘Peepul! His mind only 
wavered when that White Woman 
came. She was clever, and skilful- 


ly, she stole his heart. .Her tongue — 
had a magic, more dangerous than: 
‘the voice of Bhairava. Give me 


back his smile, the smile that she 
Stole from me, father. I pros- 
trate myself before you. I beg of 
you to give me that. Vishwaratha 
Says that I am now an Arya. If 


he says so, he must be right.” 


Then. she folded her hands and 


_brayed to the tree. “But 7690۷ 


^ 


«L4. 


affection welled up in her heart. 
Ugra had been born a princess, 
and was once the darling of fond 
parents, surrounded by loyal ser- 
vants and admiring courtiers. To- 
‘day she had lost everything. 


She was now in a strange world 
which she could not understand 
and was surrounded by arrogant 
people who hated her above every- 
thing . else. Her parents were 
massacred or dead. Her people 


: had been killed, enslaved, or were 


hiding in distant forests. The 
only thing that bound her to life 
was the child she bore, and her 
implicit faith in  Vishwaratha. 
“What a fate!” mused Lopamudra. 


With some difficulty Ugra got up, 
went round the peepul tree and 
with folded hands, addressed the 
Moon: “Soma, Father mine, tell 
me what ails him. For three days 
now, he has not smiled. My eyes 
are thirsty for his smiles. Moon! 
won't you tell me where his smile 
has gone?” Wiping away a tear, 
She ` continued: “Oh! ‘I am so 
miserable. I have no home; no 
father; no people. Vishwaratha is 
my all. If you do not let him be 
with me, Moon, where can I go?" 


. She stood for a while as if in 
thought and continued to mutter as 
“Is he offended 
with. me? Does he dislike me? 
Has some one stolen.his heart from 
me? Oh, what shall I do?" 


She sat down on the steps at the 


| r ` base of the peepul tree, offered her 
respects to it and began to speak 
(again: 


Peepul! my God!  Every- 


~if in delirium: 


t M 





to the Truth; and from this sur- a 
wil flow. the TEM 


ek 5. 
. 
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as she could, without shocking her; 
of the danger in which Vishwa: 
ratha stood and pressed her to 
come away with her to her ashram. 
But Ugra would not think of leav- 
ing Vishwaratha. i 


Vishwaratha, not knowing where 
Ugra was, had followed her to the 
spot where the two women were 
talking. He took charge of her and 
told Lopamudra of his strange. ex- 
perience; of his prayers; of Gayatri- 
mantra, the Divine Chant, which in 
a moment of inspiration, the God 
Savita had spoken through his lips; 
of the arrival of the God 8 
himself, and of how the sacred 
Gayatri had made Ugra an Arya. 


Lopamudra was happy, for, her 
Vishwaratha was now a Rishi, ac 
cepted by the Gods. 


She, in her turn, asked Vishwa- 


ratha whether it would not be bet 


ter for him and Ugra to go away 
with her next morning, but Vishi 
waratha was not to be swayed from ٥٦ 
his resolve. 


“Shall I run away from here, 
Mother, because Gurudeva, Vasish- 


tha and Divodasa, every Bharata; = : 
every Arya, is against me? NO! 
If what I have felt and seen and 7 


spoken. is the Truth, I ledve foros 3 


the Land öf the Pitris, from here; i 
where the God Savita appeared be- 7 


fore me, and with Gayatri on my = 
lips: I want to surrender my all = 


render, perhaps, 
stream. purifying Saptasin hu”. 


mother and. 
"imy people. Will you not leave me 
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I shall always worship you. Show 
me where his smile is hidden. My 
father’s foes have enmeshed me, 
and now his smile is all. my world: 
Keep him happy, and keep him by 
my side. I have no wish but to 
be at his feet, ever his slave." 


Lopamudra called her by name 
and, looking up with a start, Ugra 
saw her and burst into tears. 


«White Woman! Why do you 
pursue me like this?" She folded 
her hands and spoke in feeble ac- 
cents: "What have I done to you 
that you should make me un- 
happy?" 


Lopamudra's heart bled for this 
poor, unfortunate girl of a van- 
quished race. She wanted to take 
her into her arms and console her, 
but so far, Ugra had resisted all 
her advances. 


“Dont say that Ugra. Do you 
not see that I am the only one who 
stands by you and Vishwaratha in 
your difficulties? Why will you 
not let me love you?” 


“You are wicked, White Woman! 
You came to our fort and my luck 
turned against me and my mis- 
fortunes began. My Vishwaratha 
saw you and ceased to love me. 
After you came, he wanted to leave 
the fort. Because of you, my 
father died, and my 


to myself now?” E 


Speaking affectionate words of 
solace, Lopamudra tried to Te 


, assure her. | She told her as much 
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Lopamudra said: “My son, do not 
talk of dying. If I am alive to. 
morrow—and I want to live— 
you will be alive too. I shall not 
offer you any hope now, but shall 
see you before I go." 


Turning to Ugra, she said: 
"Ugra, child, go inside. You will 
catch cold." 


[To be continued] 
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4Lopamudra saw: that Vishwara- 
tha had the vision and the inspi- 
ration of a Rishi whom the Gods 
had chosen to lead men and her 
heart was filled with pride. The 
night grew cool and she asked 
Vishwaratna to tàke Ugra to his 
‘mansion lest her health might 
suffer. 


As Vishwaratha was leaving, 





AN HOUR WITH EINSTEIN—Coneld. 


Scriptures. He looked into the my- 
stery of space and time, he grap- 
pled with problems of mass and 
energy, he gazed at the wonders 
of-the stars and the suns but he 


never lost his kinship with his fel- 


lowmen for whom he had deep 
love and compassion. He stood 
uncompromisingly for the freedom 
of the mind and detested tyranny 
and injustice wherever they pre- 
vailed. 

As I remembered  Einstein's 
thoughtful and benevolent face, 
his white dishevelled hair, his 
cheerful , smile, I said to myself, 
shame—that such a man should 
ever die! 


But even an immortal genius is 


'.in a mortal frame. He who sought 


to measure Time became one with 
Eternity. 


VELUM UAE ee 


the eminent scientist's single 
second! "Twice, since then, I was 
privileged to receive kind and ap- 
mreciative letters from him which 
I deeply treasure. 

When in the morning of . April, 


> 18th, the radio announced that Ein- 


stein had died early that morning 
in his sleep, the world seemed 
poorer. I am not competent to 
speak of his unique contribution to 
Science nor how he changed our 
very conception of the universe. 


. He was recognized as a scientific 


genius without peer in our times. 
He was revered as much for his 
great humanity and for his fear- 
less search for truth as for his 
amazing scientific achievements. 
Einstein had a spirituality that 
had nothing to do with rituals or 
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Survey of Hinduism— [0 


“ole سم‎ Lr oo D- 
, ۰ 7 n - * 


I speak in the name of the most ancient order 
of monks in the world, in the name of the mother of 


t = ome 
ety ee 


Western nations, which has been 2 


potent factor in the whole move ~ 


ment, is largely responsible for the 
change. And it must be confessed 
that the emphasis which our reli- 


gious leaders, especially those 7ط"‎ 


longing to the Samaj movement 


and the Ramakrishna Mission, i 


have laid on social service is due | 
to the object-lessons provided by 2 
۲ the Christian missions. ! 
Hinduism never held it wrong to 
| ظا‎ from other religions and to 





۲٢٦٦ 766660 and that the Bhagavad Gita 


‘taught that men should strive for 


Tila > spiritual freedom, while living in 
| 1 1l, y society and discharging all their 
LE mI < duties faithfully. But it cannot be 
Airis denied that in every period of de- 
il Cadence, especially after we lost 
0 & 21 ~ our political independence, we 
Mat | sought refugee in asceticism and 


“other-worldliness and preferred a 


healthy action, 


H a 1 v, 
E ES life of, renunciation to.a life - of 


Wen. 
ERE 
; f 
| 5 religions. We believe not only in universal tolera- 
| a If tion but we accept all religions as true. I am proud 
1 "m H to belong to a nation which has sheltered the perse- 
| 0 7 cuted and the refugees of all religions and all nations 
7 D of the: earth.. 
| 0 | سے‎ —Swami Vivekananda 
TM des Lond 
0 f ni : - j o 
d PLUR 
00 Modern Renaissance 
W E 0 Sarma 
۲ و‎ LE 
۳ | | di O 
| N 15 (HE present Renaissance began The very revival of interest in 
اکا 0اا‎ Bl. om aT with the reformer Ram Mohun the teaching of the Gita—as indi- 
E Roy, the morning star of the cated by the commentaries of 
‘new day, which dawned with Sri Tilak, Sri Aurobindo, Mahatma | 
> Ramakrishna Paramahamsa and Gandhi and Dr. Radhakrishnan 
/ `` reached its noon in Mahatma and the popularity of the nume 
, AAS Gandhi. rous English translations of the 
"t Hinduism always insisted that SCripture—is symptomatic of the 
MÎ life on earth should not be neg. Changed outlook. The example of 
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Make no mistake. With- 
out Hinduism India has no 
future. Hinduism is the soil 
into which India's roots are 
struck, and torn out of tkat 
she will inevitably wither, as 
, € tree torn out from its place. 
Many are the religions and 
many are the races which 
are flourishing in India, but 
none of them stretches back 
into the far dawn of her past, 
nor is necessary for her en- 
durance as a nation. Every 
‘One might pass away as 
` they came, and India would 
still remain. But let Hindu- 
ism vanish, and what is she? 
: A "geographical expressicn" 
of the past, a dim memory 
of a perished glory. Her his- 
tory, her literature, her art, 
hermonuments, all have Hin- 
duism written across them. _ 
—Annie Besant 


Hinduism to the scientific thought 
and the political and social philo- 
sophies of the West. When our 
notions of geography and history, 
our ideas of the stellar universe 
and ‘planetary movements, our 
theories of Government and social 
polity were all revolutionized by 
our contact .with the West, our 
religious philosophy. alone could 
not stand still. The truths’ of re- 
ligion endure, of course, for all 
time. But these truths have to be 
correlated, from time to time, to 
the growing scientific, political and 
social thought of the ages and re- 
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\ assimilate the good things in them. 
"Therefore our 


leaders are not 
ashamed to .point out how remiss 
we have been in the matter of so- 
cial service, how wrong we have 
been in interpreting the Law of 
Karma, so as to provide ourselves 
with a cloak for covering our neg- 
lect of our. duties to our neighbours 
and our indifference to the cries of 
the poor and the down-trodden. 
They are never tired of pointing. 
out how slow we are when com- 
pared with the followefs of other 
religions in working .for social 
amelioration, in spite of our boast- 
ed spirituality. . 
Swami Vivekananda, Tagore and 
Gandhi were never' tired of point- 
ing out that spirituality does not 
consist in turning our back on 
poverty, ignorance and misery in 
the world in a vain attempt to save 
our souls, but that it consists in ful- 
ly facing them and fighting against 
them til they are vanquished. 
There is no doubt that, ds a re- 
sult of their teaching, a large fund 
of religious feeling has been releas- 


` ed for social work in the country. 


Thousands of men and women are 
today working in.a religious spirit 
not only in the Ramakrishna Mis- 
Sion, but also in the various fields of 
Social service—temperance, promo- 
tion of hand-spinning and weaving 
and other village industries and 
uplift—inaugurated by 
Such a thing 
Was practically unknown befor 
this Renaissance. 
One of the tasks of the Renais- 
Sance was to adjust the teaching of 


Harijan 
Mahatma Gandhi. 
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ligion, and latterly against some’ 


misguided Muslim separatists in 
the field of politics, a feeling that 
the whole of Hindu society in all 
provinces is one community, with 


common temporal and spiritual in. - 


terests, has begun to grip their 
minds. 

The first manifestation of this 
feeling on a large scale was wit- 
nessed when Swami Vivekananda 
returned to India, after attending 
the Parliament of Religions at 


Chicago. Hindu society through- . 


out the country then rose as one 


‘man to honour the great patriot- 
of the. 


monk. The sannyasins 
Ramakrishna Mission, which 
knows no caste distinctions, are 
everywhere fostering this feeling 
of unity by their teachings. 


The Arya Samaj, working with 
great zeal in the various provinces, 
is also heroically strengthening 
this feeling. Even the members of 
the Brahmo Samaj are now feeling 
that they form part of Hindu 


society. But, as we have: already ` 


said, there is still very large scope 
for improvement in this direction. 


Harijans áre, no doubt, now feel- 
ing that they- belong to Hindu so- 
ciety and that they should fight for 
their rights without seceding from 


it. And under the leadership of © 


Mahatma Gandhi many caste 
Hindus have dedicated: themselves 
to the . cause of Harijan uplift. 
But, even after the famous Tra- 
vancore Proclamation and the pro- 
vision: made in our Constitution 


this beneficient movement may BE 
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interpreted "and worked. up into 
systems of philosophy. 


Our own: Darshanas were Sys 
tems of this kind. But they have 
had their day. The contemporary 
scientific knowledge which in their 
time they incorporated is now 
largely obsolete, and so also are the 
political and social notions em- 
bedded in them. 


Our knowledge of the world has 
since tremendously increased, our 
society has grown infinitely more 
complex and our ideas of the 
rights and duties of men have 
undergone a thorough change. So 
our religion in the twentieth cen- 
tury had to be re-interpreted to us 
in terms of our new knowledge. 


` It had to be re-interpreted in the 


light of modern ideas regarding the 
earth and heaven, the individual 
and the State and authority and 
freedom. 

In' his The Reign of Reli- 
gion and An Idealist View of 
Life, Dr. Radhakrishnan reviews 
all the contemporary  scienti- 
fic and philosophical systems of 
the West in the light of Vedantic 
idealism and also interprets the 


latter in relation to them. So in- 


terpreted, the philosophy of the 


. Upanishads coms home to us today 


with a new meaning and a fresh 
application ‘to our own special 
problems. ; E 

„Again, as during this Renais- 
sance the Hindus had to contend 
in-the early stages against. Chris- 
tian missionaries in the field of re- 
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shaping the thoughts and lives of 
millions of men and women in 
this country. 


The present Renaissance is not 
confined to religion. The move- 
ment is a comprehensive one affect- 
ing almost all departments of na- 
tional life. There have been new 
developments not only in religion, 
but also in literature, art, science, 
education, politics and social ar- 
rangements and manners. And in 
all these spheres there have arisen 
great men who would be an orna- 
ment to any progressive nation in 
the world. 


India may have been once con- 
quered, the Indian masses may 
still be ground down by poverty 
and Hindu society fettered by 
many an evil custom: But that, 
even under these conditions, the 
country could throw up a man of 
vision like Ram Mohun Roy, a my- 
stic like Ramakrishna Paramaham- 
sa, a poet like Rabindranath Ta- 
gore, an ideal Karma-yogin like 
Mahatma Gandhi—not to speak of 
the eminent scholars, administra- 
tors, mathematicians, scientists and 
artists of the age—is a positive 
proof that her ancient spiritual 


fire is still burning within. If the. 


world, in its present distracted 
state, is in need of a spiritual mes- 
sage, if it looks for a light to guide 
its footsteps in the darkness that 
has enveloped its path, renascent 


- and independent India is in a posi- 


tion to give it. 
۱ [Concluded] 
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said to be still only at its starting 
point. Years of hard labour and 
probably of many disappointments 
have to pass, before untouchability, 
which is a blot on Hindu society, 
is completely wiped out and all 
Harijan classes find an honourable 
place in our society. ` 

From time immemorial the: feel- 
ing of unity in Hindu society has 
been fostered by the common pil- 
grim centres scattered throughout 
India, by the periodical melas and 
jatras where thousands of people 
of all classes congregate and take 
part in a common ritual and by the 
annual round of festivals, proces- 
sions and ceremonial parades con- 
nected with the great public tem- 
ples. These bonds of unity have 


been greatly strengthened in recent 


years after the gaining of inde- 
pendence by India. 


Take, for instance, the immense 
enthusiasm exhibited for the reno- 
vation of the ancient temple of 
Somanath which had been plun- 
dered and destroyed by Mahmud of 
Gazni in the eleventh century.- Or 


- take the vast crowds of people 


numbering several lakhs who con- 
8168586 during the Kumbha Mela 
hear Allahabad for the ceremonial 
bath in the holy river. Or take 
again the large number of pilgrims 
who endure innumerable hard- 


— Ships and press on their way every 


year,- to the Himalayan shrines 
upto the icy cave of Amarnath. 
Instances like these could be 


multiplied to show that Hinduism | 


is very much alive today and is 
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brave king assures them he will 
do what he can to help them and 
so follows in the footsteps of the 
demon. Soon he returns with the 
lost damsels. On the way, Urvasi, 
who had fainted, gains conscious- 
ness. The rescuer and the rescu- 
ed behold each other. Urvasi.is 
immediately attracted by the nobi- 
lity of the king's bearing and the 
king feels instinctively drawn to 
her by her wondrous beauty. But 
each is ignorant of the other's feel- 
ings. In this state, they join the 
anxious waiting nymphs. 

In the meanwhile, Chitraratha; 
whom Indra had deputed to rescue 
the nymphs, arrives. He learns of 
the king’s part in the recovery of 


‘Urvasi. Expressing his gratitude, 


the Gandharva invites him and 
Urvasi to the celestial region. The 
king is pleased but regretfully has 
to excuse himself. Thus the 
company dissolves but not until 
Urvasi has made sure of the kings 
burning love for her. 
The king returns to the. city, his 
heart pledged to Urvasi. The 


queen, his wife, noticing that | 


something is amiss, learns of; hi$ 


love for the heavenly Uryasi from} 
the king's.friend,, Manavaka, the | 
-foolish buffoon. The king and his 
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T. A. V. Dikshitar 


^, NE of the three dramas with 
‘which Kalidasa is credited, 
the Vikramorvasiya has Pur- 
uravas, king of Pratishtana for its 
hero and Urvasi, a celestial nymph 
for its heroine. Indeed, this Purura- 
vas is a character known even to 
the Vedas, for we find the Rigveda 
referring-to him as a friend of Agni, 


. the Fire God. Sayana, the com- 


mentator of the Vedas, relates the 
story of his love for Urvasi. The 
same story is also dealt with in 
some of the Puranas and the 
Mahabharata. The 06ھ‎ 
and the Matsya Purana, each in 
its own different ,way, tell this 
story and Kalidasa’s dramatic ver- 
sion has more in common with the 
latter account. 


The opening scene is laid in the 
region of the Hemakuta Mountain. 
King Pururavas arrives, his morn- 
ing ablutions to the Sun-God over. 
On his way thither, he is attracted 
by the weird shrieks and shrill 
cries of some heavenly nymphs. 
-Approaching them, he asks them 
what is the matter, and learns that 
Kesin, the demon, had abducted 
the :fair Urvasi along’ with Chitra- 
lekha. To this fell deed of: the 
demon, the rest of the’ company 


had been mute witnesses. The. 
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vasi could only mutter her soul- 
absorbing devotion to "Pururavas"; 
At this, sage Bharata could not 
contain himself and in great anger 
he pronounced the curse that she 
has no home in heaven, but that 
She should live on earth. But 
Indra, Urvasi’s dear friend, effects 
a modification in the curse allow- 
ing her to.stay in the earthly re- 
gion until the king had seen his 
own son, horn to her. Urvasi, now 
dressed up as Abhisarika and ac- 
companied by the faithful Chitra- 
lekha makes straight for the king’s 
palace. In the royal garden, she 
remains invisible, observing every- 
thing taking place abóut her. 


Meanwhile, the queen relents 
and wants to make it up with the 
king. She, therefore, arranges a 
religious ceremony to which she 
invites the king. The king and 
Vidushaka arrive. At the end of 
the ceremony, the queen informs 
the king that she has nothing 
against him and that really she 
welcomed the king’s love for Ur- 
vasi. The king, on his part, assures 
her that he would remain faithful 
to hef forever. All the while, 
Urvasi was a witness to the whole 
episode and now she boldly step- 
ped forth. The lovers were thus 
united and one by one all the 
others quit the scene, leaving the 
young lovers together. In this 
happy manner, they spend years of 
unalloyed happiness. Once they 
repaired. to Gandhamadana forest. 
There they happened to see a. 
Vidyadhara girl of indescribable 
beauty. Espying the king's admi- 
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friend sit in the pleasure-garden 


where they talk about the king's 


great love for Urvasi But he is 
not quite sure of Urvasi's mind in 
the matter. 


Urvasi now feels it is time she 
demonstrated her overpowering 
love for the king. This she does 
by putting into commission a leaf 
of the birch tree. A little Jater, 
she presents herself before them. 
The king is greatly delighted. But 
her stay proves temporary as in 
response to Indra's commands, she 
has to leave for sage Bharata’s 
Ashram to take part in a dramatic 
performance in the role of Goddess 
Lakshmi. This drama was arranged 
by the sage Bharata: So Urvasi 
takes her leave with a heavy heart. 


_In the meantime the queen over- 


hears the talk between the king 
and Vidushaka: and manages to 
gain possession of the birch-leaf. 
She is consumed with jealousy and 
anger at the king's conduct. In 
fact, she goes so far as to slight the 
king openly. He apologises but to 
no avail 


The scene now shifts to sage 
Bharata’s hermitage. The gods 
and Devas are seen assembled in 
the great hall to see the drama 


` Lakshmi Swayamvar enacted. 'Ur-' 


vasi appears as Lakshmi. A dia- 


‘logue between her and Menaka, in 


the role of Varuni, ensues. Ur- 
vasi, with her mind on Pururavas, 
Naturally stumbles and. falters in 
her speech. The context demand- 


^ ed.of her is to avow her great love 


for ‘Purushottama’. But poor Ur- 
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tried to shoot it down but it was 
too quick for him. The crest, 
fallen king did not know what to 


-do. Sometime afterwards, reports 


reached him that the cruel bird 
was killed by the arrow of a young 
boy. Both the jewel and the arrow 
were brought to him. From the 
letters on the arrow, it was clear 
that the shot was none other than 
the king’s own son. The king was 
filled with surprise. Then, a san- 
yasini came in with the bright 
young boy from sage Chyavana's 
hermitage. Urvasi was sent for. 
She then related to those assemb- 
led: about sage Bharata’s curse, 


Indra's modification thereof and - 


how, now that the king had seen 
his own son, it was time for her to 
depart. The king felt that à tra- 
gedy was overtaking him and was 
beside himself with grief. Just 
then, sage Narada appeared on the 
scene with the happy announce- 
ment that Indra was graciously 
pleased to allow Urvasi to live with 
her lover till his death. This made 
everybody happy. Then they pro- 
ceeded to crown the young boy, 
Yuvaraja. دی‎ 
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ration for her, Urvasi was filled 


with jealousy. In spite of the 


king’s apologies and protestations, 
she in anger, entered the forbidden 
regions of Kartikeya. She had to 
pay a heavy penalty for this action. 
She was instantly transformed into 
a tender creeper. The king went 
mad and started raving. He made 
enquiries about his love’s fate of 
anything he came across, stones 
and such lifeless things not ex- 
cepted. Fortunately, at that 
moment, he happened to lay his 
hands on a precious gem, Sanga- 
maneeya by name, which had the 
especial property of uniting sepa- 
rated lovers; Armed with this, he 
proceeded to embrace a fresh 
creeper and immediately it was 
transformed and he beheld his own 
peerless Urvasi before him. She 
was profusely apologetic and the 
happy: lovers thereafter made for 
Pratishtana. A royal reception 


. awaited them on their home com- 


ing. A whole body of enthusiastic 
citizens greeted them affectionately. 


Then one day, the king had the 


. misfortune to lose his precious gem 


to a swiftmoving vulture. He 





Just how we fit into the plans of the Great Archi- 

; tect and how much he has assigned to us we do not : 
know, but we feel in our assignment, it is pretty cer- 
tain, that part of the-job will be left undone. But fit 
in we certainly do somehow, else we would not have 
a sense of our own responsibility. A purely material- . 
istic philosophy is to give the height of unintelligence. 


—Dr. Millikan. 
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. Murderer At Your Table 


| 


Lidia La Face 


food, since it is influenced by a 
number of factors such as tempe- 
rature, humidity and chemical ac- 
tion of certain substances on the 
insect. ce 

There is, however, no doubt that 
man, by neglecting the rules of 
hygiene and cleanliness, by allow- 
ing the collection near his house, 
of refuse, excrement’ and waste 
matter of all kinds which are sui: 
table for the deposit of eggs, en- 
courages enormously the develop- 
ment of the already extraordinarily 
prolific house-fly. 

There are two essential ways in 
which the fly. carries disease 
germs: i 


when it alights on him or on his. 
food, the infected material which: 


adheres to the hairs and bristles of - M 
its body and in particular to the ٦ 
efficient adhesive organs on the mE 


underside of its feet; 
(2) by consuming material pol: 
luted with various micro-organisms - 
and + then depositing these, still  — 
living, either directly on man or m 
on his food, through its excrement | 


or the so-called vomit—a ‘partial _ 
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with man, the house-fly 
w] (Musca domestica) certainly 


M 0 JF all the insects which live 


occupies first place. It has been 


rightly called "the inseparable 
companion of the human species.” 


In and around our homes, espe- 
cially where the ordinary rules of 
hygiene and cleanliness are neg- 
lected, the fly finds ideal conditions 
for its existence—abundant mate- 
rial for food and for breeding and 
protection from the natural causes 


of destruction. 


This applies to all phases of its 
development; to the egg, the larva, 
the. pupa, the adult insect or 
winged' imago. ۱ 

'The fly eats an enormous varlety 
of substances which man leaves 
about—in particular unprotected 
foodstuffs such as sweet substances 
and milk, exudations from wounds, 
vegetable and animal matter in de- 
composition, human and animal 
excrement. > 


` The choice of material suitable 
for the deposit of eggs or for nor- 


"mal development, of the larvae is 


not as simple as the search for 
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which can survive in external en- © 
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the micro-organisms which cause 
these complaints are eliminated in 
the faeces. These attract flies, 
which are easily infected by the 
germs which they can then depo- 
sit on our food. 

The part played by flies in the 
spread of bacillary dysentery has 
been proved a number of times by 
observation of the fact that the 
peak of the disease coincides with 
the months in which there is the 
greatest development of flies. 


It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the survival capacity of 
the dysentery bacteria in human 
faeces is limited and therefore that 
the flies, in order to be carriers, 
must be able to feed on the excre- 


ment within a relatively.short time: 


after its deposit. 
Consequently, the fly's chances 
of becoming infected are less with 


the dysentery germ than, for ex- 
ample, 


vironment for a longer period: 


With regard to summer or in- 
fant diarrhoea, it is known that 


this is generally a disease of poorer ` 


people living in crowded and un- 
hygienic conditions, that it attacks 
in particular children- under two 
years of age and that it is favoured 
by summer heat and the consump- 
tion of infected foodstuffs—conta- 
minated milk in particular. 


It ‘has been demonstrated that. 


summer heat and neglect of hy- 
giene have an indirect influence on 
the disease bécause these factors 
cause the multiplication of flies. 
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regurgitation of the content of the 
gizzard which is a reservoir of 
food but also of germs if the insect 
has consumed infected material. 


Although there is no doubt. at 
all that the house-fly Spreads 
disease-germs and that there is a 
definite relationship between many 
epidemics and increase of flies, the 
exact role of these insects in the 
spread of particular diseases can 
only be determined by investiga- 
tion of several factors which 'are 
not easily assessed. 


Among some of the most impor- 
tant of these are: the power of 
survival of the disease-germs, in 
external environment (water, 
foodstuffs, urine, faeces, etc.); 
the ease with which the flies can 
get to polluted material; the 
power of survival ofthe germs on 


the outside of the fly's body or in 


its intestine; the way in which the 
micro-organisin emerges from: the 
body of the insect (vomit, faeces); 
the number of flies; the percentage 
which become infected in natural 
conditions; the distance from the 
focus of infection over which the 
infected fly can move, and, there- 
fore, the distance over which it 
can carry, the: germs. 


As far as diseases caused by bac- 
teria are concerned epidemiological 
data leave no doubt of the impor- 
tance of flies in the spread of some 
of these disorders such as bacillary 
dysentery, ‘summer diarrhoea, 
cholera and typhoid -fever, since 
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nated with the urine and faeces of 
both patients and healthy carriers 
of typhoid bacili and these can 
remain active for several days in 


. human waste. 


* The flies can become infected by 
contact with contaminated material 
and the germs can remain vital 
and active on the surface of the 
fly's body and in its intestine for 
several days. 


Among the many things on 
which the house-fly. feeds is the 
sputum of people suffering from 
tuberculosis. 

Since the tubercle bacillus can 
maintain its infection in the intes- 
tine ofithe fly, flies can spread the 
disease—the more so since those 
which have fed on such infected 
material appear to be attacked by 
a special kind of diarrhoea which 
enables them to disseminate the 
germs with greater speed. 


A number of experiments, from 
as early as 1888, have shown that 
flies infected with the spores of 
the anthrax bacillus can pass on 
this disease. In fact, it has been 
established with certainty that 
their faeces can remain infectious 
for 20 days and probably for much 
longer. 

In spite of this proof that the 
house-fly can be a powerful ele- 
ment in the experimental spread 
of anthrax, we do not yet know 
to what extent it plays the role in 
natural conditions. 

Trachoma is another ,disease in 
which flies are one of the impor- 
tant elements. In areas where 

|, 9 
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Flies have a particular liking for 
milk, and milk is the best possible 
medium for the multiplication of 
the bacteria which cause the 
disease. : 

Therefore most of the fatal cases 
are found among .children who 
have been given fly-contaminated 


milk, whereas breastfed children 


are less susceptible. 

The house-fly undoubtedly plays 
an important part in the spread of 
cholera. This has been proved 'ex- 
perimentally by discovery of the 
fact that it is possible to infect the 
insect with the cholera vibrio by 
feeding it on material containing 
this germ, and to isolate the germ 
in flies caught in natural sur- 
roundings during epidemics. 

Observations during epidemics 
have proved that the role of flies 
in the spread of the disease is par- 
ticularly evident when conditions 
which favour the survival of the 
cholera vibrio in external environ- 
ment (water, faeces, terrain, etc.) 
are combined with abundant deve- 
lopment of flies having access both 
to contaminated material (especial- 
ly faeces) and food or human con- 
sumption. | : 

It has for a long time been gene- 
rally agreed that flies can be an 
important element in the spread of 
typhoid fever. _ ice 

It is true that many epidemics of 
typhoid can bé attributed to other 
causes than flies—but it cannot be 
denied that in many ‘cases the 
house-fly plays a very important 
part in spreading the disease. The 
germs of typhoid fever are elimi- 
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ber of obscure points- which have 
to be cleared up before we can ac- 
curately define the role played by 
the house-fly in spreading a num- 
ber of diseases. 


Nevertheless, there is no doubt: 


that wherever the numbers of 
flies is cut down there is a lowering 
of the rates of general and infant 


mortality from communicable dis- . 


eases. This important fact alone 
is sufficient to demonstrate the 
necessity for continuing the cam- 
paign against the house-fly with 
every available means. 

It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that the search for and des- 
truction of the innumerable breed- 
ing places of the common house- 
fly, creatéd by the deplorable 
habits of man is a practically im- 
possible task for authorities to 
undertake control of this pest. 

Each individual must be made 
conscious of the threat to his own 
health, and of the need to change 
any of his habits which may pro- 
vide this enemy of mankind with 
the essential conditions for its 
existence. 


, Active and intelligent propa- 


ganda among the less developed ` 


populations, so that they may be- 
come conscious of the common 
house-fly’s threat to their health, 
will be the best means of convinc- 


„ing people that their own personal 


efforts form the most effective way 


' of liberating communities from the 


danger which this formidable and 
subtle insect represents. | 
[From World, Science Review] 
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this disease is rife, it is a not un- 
common sight to see flies resting 
undisturbed around the eyes of 
victims—especially sleeping  per- 
sons and children. The flies then 
pass to healthy individuals. 

It is probable that the common 
house-fly may contribute in’ some 
way to the spread of epidemics of 
poliomyelitis. This supposition is 


. based on the following observa- 


tions: 

1. The virus which causes the 
disease can live for several days on 
the outside of the insect’s body and 
for several hours in its intestine. 

2. The virus is more frequent 
in the, human intestine than in the 
nasal and pharyngeal regions and 
it is eliminated with excrement. 
Brom here it may reach sewerage 
waters in which it has been found 
in abundance in a number of epi- 
demics. f 

3. The disease has been success- 
fully produced in monkeys by in- 
oculating them with 'a suspension 
"prepared from flies caught in epi- 
demic zones. ^ 

4. It has been proved by experi- 
ment that the fly can be infected 
with the poliomyelitis virus. 

In spite of these experimentally 
established facts, which tend to 
prove that the fly is a transmitter 
of poliomyelitis, there is difficulty 
in obtaining absolute confirmation 
of this hypothesis, since poliomye- 
litis cases: do not always occur in 
places where conditions favour the 
presence of large quantities of flies. 


. There are still, therefore, a num- 
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After they are washed 
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despatch to the New York Times 
reads that rumblings of discontent 
are heard over the Bangkok skies 
on the Premier’s failure to end 
‘corruption in the ranks of govern- 
ment officials which has grown out 
of all proportion. But surely, not to 


such an extent as to oust him im- | 


mediately from his seat. 

Pibul .Songgram—it is the Mar- 
shal’s nom de guerre, which lite- 
rally means “ready for war",— is 
a political acrobat who always 
lands on his feet no matter how 
difficult the somersault. He has 
been involved in coup  d'etats 
throughout his life, many of 
them during his stewardship of his 
country since 1938. He:is rightly 
called the maker of modern Thai- 
Jand (Land of the Free). . 

Among. his exploits, the 1951 
coup d'etat stands out prominent- 
ly. The Americans were handing 
over the dredger *Manhattan" to 
Thai Government. A concourse of 
diplomats -and high-ranking offi- 
cials .were gathered to witness the 
event. عم‎ the Premier stepped 


forward to accept the gift on be- 


half of his Government, two Navy 
officers closed in on him and 
marched him with Sten guns to 
the flagship, anchored midstream. 


-It was daylight abduction. Fight- 
-ing broke out between the Navy 
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- ET another foreign’ dignitary 
` to visit India in the near 
‘future is Marshal  Pibul 
Songgram, (pronounced  Pe-boon 
Song'kram), Premier of' Thailand: 
At the time of writing, a special 
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Defence Minister, finally replacing 
Bahol as Prime Minister in 1938. 

His wartime policy is a classic : 
example of talent and manipula- 
tion. After a short period out of - 
office at the end of the war, he 
returned to political life in 1947 
where he still continues. 

Although granted dictatorial 
powers, he is chary of using them. 
A softly-spoken man, he is known 
to have a will of iron. In politics 
he has a soft spot for U.S. and 
the West. His stature is short 
considering his reputation, and he 
is darker than the average Siam- 
ese. Songgram is credited with 
scholarship of a high standard—he 
had been a professor at one time. 
He knows quite a few languages. 
and speaks English rather halt- 
ingly. 

His greying hair and black eyes 
give one the impression of an illu- : 
People who 
have, however, been closely asso- 
ciated with him testify to him as 
being “forceful, ambitious, shrewd, 
hard-working and capable.” . He is 
most affable to foreigners who 
visit him and succeeds greatly in 
creating a friendly atmosphere. 

His wife, Lady La-iad-Pibul Song: 
gram, is a talented poet and a 
Senator. The  Songgrams have 
three sons and three daughters. 
They are a family of devoted Bud- 
dhists. The Prime Minister who is 
a regular golf-player, is also known. . 
to be a staunch believer in astro- 


logy: | 


„sive „ personality. 
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and the Army amidst rival claims 
for the control of Government. 
The flagship was bombed and the 
crew deserted the sinking vessel 
but the Field Marshal jumped over- 
board and swam ashore to Safety 
in the face of gruelling artillery 
fire and the revolt was crushed. 


The rise of Songgram from his 
humble environment of a farm- 
house to the ornate marble build- 
ing of the Government House— 
the Prime Minister's official resi- 
dence—is colourful and could well 
provide copy for a Douglas Fair- 
banks picture. At his birth nearly 
60 years ago, his parents named 
him “Palek” meaning strange or 
wonderful The other name he 
assumed, following an ancient 
practice, when he- acquired the 
rank of Luang, equivalent. to a 
peerage, in recognition of his ser- 
vices. | > 

Briefly. told, Pibul entered the 
Siamese Army at an early age and 
attended the military school at 
Bangkok and thence proceeded to 
France to complete his training. 
From a Lieutenant he became a 
Major in 1932, at the time when his 


country became a constitutional . 


monarchy. He played an important 
role at this time as in the uprising 
of the subsequent year when he 
joined the Cabinet of Premier 
Bahol. But he came to the fore only 
in 1933 when he led the army troops 
against the royalist insurrection. 
Later he strengthened the army as 
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Simhasana Dwatrimsika—22 


THE RESOURCEFUL THIEVES 


e ——À——— recense — À— 


VINCTOS 


THE STORY SO FAR— 





The Statuettes supporting the | 
steps of King Vikramaditya’s - } 
throne discovered by King Bhoja, 
related to him by turns the for- | 
mers exploits. As Bhoja attempt- ^ 
ed to ascend the fifth step, that | 
particular statuette revealed how 
Vikrama cleverly succeeded im, + 
making the Princess-who-would- : | 
| not-speak break her silence ‘on 4- 
two occasions. This statuette 
further narrates how in the end 

- Vikrama, vanquished the Princess 
by having her bed-spread tell 


the story of the four -accom- | 
e thieves. | IE 


۰ ۱ " ` 
کا و سے ہے وہ sceo-—‏ سم حم قح n. P‏ —— ہے ہہ o ^o-"‏ 


ہدس — — —— و ي ee‏ 


a-— ہے‎ 


Three-quarter-thief, Halfthief and . 


Quarter-thief. 


. Wishing to put to the test the 
prowess and skill of his four thiev- 
ing sons, the father, 
thief, sent for his last :son. and 
addressed him: “Oh! Quarter- 
thief! You must proceed to Kun- 


dala immediately and bring back ` 


the spoils of your 
nightfall,” 


In obedience to his father's com- 


profession before 


mand, Quarter-thief set out on nis- 


mission armed with a piece of 


he could break the silence 

which had for the third time 
taken possession of the Princess, 
Vikramaditya once again invoked 
the invisible ghoul in the bed- 
spread covering the Princess and 
- entreated . it to narrate another 
story, particularly as day-break 
was still far off. Feeling at once 
elated at Vikrama's request and 
expressing grief at the insignifi- 
cant role assigned to’ it as the 
Princess’ bed-spread, it asked: 
“What story shall I tell in my pre- 
"sent grief-stricken state?” 


CJHINKING intently as to how 
| 0 


The Princess threw the bed- 
spread with trepidation between 
the cots occupied by-her and Vik- 
rama, astounded that it possessed 
the magical power of human 
Speech. At  Vikrama's sustained 


request, the bed-spread related as 
follows: 


There lived in the town of 
Madakipur, in the kingdom of Kun- 
dala, a thief named Kartikeya. 
He had mastered his art. so. well 
that he was. known as “perfect” 
thief. He had likewise ‘trained 
his four sons whose -names, indi- 
cative of their proficiency in the 
art of thieving, were Full-thief, 
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a connoisseur, rejected a few 
items and finally selected goods 
worth some ten-thousand rupees. 
Getting ready to leave the shop, 
he blatantly bluffed the proprietor: 


“My wife and her relations are 


waiting in my cart in a park close 
by. I wish to take the goods to 
them and get their approval. Could 
you therefore send along an attend- 
ant with me?" 


Unfortunately for the proprie-. 


, tor, none of his attendants could 


be spared. So he was in rather a 
dilemma. 3 
"Taking advantage of the proprie- 
tors unwillingness to let go of the 
customer, Quarter-thief  cleverly. 
suggested that he would leave the 
young boy in the shop and take the 
goods. 

Believing the boy to be the cus- 
tomer’s son and proper security for 
the goods, the proprietor allowed - 
Quarter-thief to leave his shop 
with the goods. 

. Once out of the shop, Quarter- 
thief lost no time in returning to 
his father who showered praises OR - 
his son for his worthy perfor- 


Jmance. 


While the thieves were gloating 
over their ill-gotten gains, the pro- 
prietor of the shop grew appre- 
hensive as time passed and the 
customer failed to reappear be- 
fore him. At last, his patience ex- 
hausted, he asked the boy angrily: 
“where is your- father? Sufficient 
time has elapsed to enable him to 
make’ three trips each way to the 
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broken mud pot shaped like a 
rupee coin and tied conspicuously 
to the corner of a shawl hanging 
over his shoulder. 


On the way, he encountered 8 
barber who was half-way through 
serving a peasant customer. 6 
enticed the barber by promising 
double wages provided he would 
stop work: on the peasant and 
attend to him immediately. © 


Attracted by the offer of a higher 
price for his services, the barber 
implored the peasant to wait and 
gave Quarter-thief a clean shave. 
Quarter-thief then asked for change 
of a rupee holding in his hand the 
coin-shaped mud piece wrapped in 
his shawl. The poor barber was 
in no position to give change, 
whereupon  Quarterthief asked 
him to accompany him (Quarter- 
thief) to a nearby shop where 
change could be’ had. 


As the barber started to leave, . 


the peasant who was halfshaven 
protested. Quarter-thief thereupon 
suggested that the barber's five- 
year-old son should go with him, 
This was acceptable to the barber 
who sent his son with Quarter- 
thief. The latter entered one of 
the leading cloth shops, seated him- 
self before the proprietor with the 
barber's son in his lap and asked 
to see his wares. 

Being carried away by Quarter- 
thief’s well-groomed appearance, 
the proprietor showed him costly. 
silks and sarees. | 

Quarter-thief pretended to ex 
amine the quality of the goods as 


| 
| 
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prove his skill at thieving that very . 


night. 


Accordingly, Half-thief made his 
way to the city of Kundala with 
some funds in his hands. While 
reconnoitring in the city, he heard 
of the exploits of his brother and 


about the King's order to the head- 


man of the city that he should 
capture the night prowler without 
fail. He also gathered the infor- 
mation that the head-man had a 
daughter who had married very 
early in life and whose husband had 
not visited her since their mar- 
riage. He was further informed 
that the headman's daughter had 
attained puberty and that his son- 
in-law had reportedly gone to far- 
off lands across the seas, Having 
found out all that was to be gather- 
ed about the head-man’s family, 
Ualf-thief bought himself appropri- 
ate dress so as to give the impres- 
sion that he had just returned 
from a trading trip overseas as 
well as presents that would glad- 
den the heart of every member of 
the head-man’s* family including 
his married daughter. 


AEE himself as the head- . 


man's son-in-law just disembarked 
from the ship, Half-thief entered 
the head-man’s house at night just 
when the latter was having a hur- 
ried meal, entirely preoccupied 
with thoughts of capturing the 
thief. Half-thief, however, in 
order to distract attention from 


himself cleverly paid his respects ^ 


to the head-man and his wife and 
gave them: the valuable presents 
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park.” The boy replied: “My 
father is shaving his customers.” 


The boy’s reply not only puzzled 
the proprietor but annoyed him as 
well, as he thought the boy was 
being funny. As a precautionary 
measure, he tied the boy to a pil- 
lar lest he run away; the boy 
frightened out of his wits, started 
crying and attracted the attention 
of passers-by. In the meantime, 
the barber went in search of his 
son whom he found in a sorry state 
in the shop. His son's plight infu- 
riated the barber and he quarrelled 
so violently with the shop-keeper 
that the king's men had to inter- 
vene and take them before their 
King, Gopal, who conducted a pro- 


"per inquiry into their dispute. 


When he learnt what had hap- 
pened during the hours of day- 
light in his kingdom, the King felt 
ashamed and warned the officers 
responsible for law and order thus: 
"I am sure that this thief, who has 
tasted without any effort the fruits 
ef his nefarious activities, will re- 
turn to-night in search of pastures 
anew. Hence I want you all to 
be very vigilant and catch. the 
thief. Should you fail, punish- 
ment will be very severe.” 


The King and his minister then 
conferred between themselves the 
course’ of action to be adopted in 
the future. 


While the King and his officers 
were taking stringent security 
measures, Perfect-thief Kartikeya 
called his third son, Half-thief, and 
expressed the desire that he should 
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‘and jewels in the house pretending 
that.he was going to secrete them 
in a place beyond the King's reach. 
Not merely that, he spent the early 
part of the night with the daughter 
and bolted from the house with the 
valuables as they began to sleep 
as a result of mental strain and 
over-tiredness. On reaching his 


home, Half-thief earned his 
father’s praises for his daring ex- 
ploits. 


At dawn, when his co-officers 
made a final. round of the city, 
they found their head-man in the 
pillory overcome with shame. 
They released him and took him ` 
before the King to whom he re- 
lated his previous night's experi- 
ences. The King disgraced- the 
head-man for his  foolishness, 
whereupon his minister issued a 
boastful challenge that he would - 
catch the thief that night. 


It was now the turn of the third 
son of Kartikeya, Three-quarter- 
thief, to prove his mettle. With his 
father's approval, Three-quarter: 
thief made his way to Kundala. 
He heard of the minister's vow to 
catch him and being very intelli- 
gent he also found out that the. 
minister frequented a danseuse 
called Meena who lived in Kun- 
dala. 


When he learnt of this aspect of 
the minister's life, Three-quarter- 
thief got a splendid idea which he 
proceeded to put into effect. He 
went straight to the market, 
bought -dress materials and other 
acoutrements which would enable 
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which he had brought with him. 
Needless to say everyone was 
pleased including the daughter 
who put on her best. clothes and 
all her jewels with a view to re- 
‘ceiving her supposed husband and 
pleasing him. 


As the head-man prepared to 
leave his house, Half-thief . expres- 
sed a desire to accompany him and 
see the city; the former agreed to 
this, request. On their way, they 
came across a pillory which had 
been put up at a prominent posi- 
tion in a public place: Half-thief 
with feigned innocence inquired of 
the head-man: “Uncle! What tree 
is this?” 


“This is no tree, but a pillory 
used to punish wrong-doers,” re- 
plied the head-man, whereupon 


Half-thief expressed. interest in, 


understanding how it operated and 
Offered himself for the purpose of 
demonstration. Would an uncle, 
however, agree to experiment on 
his son-in-law and incur his dis- 
pleasure? So the uncle got into 
the pillory himself to demonstrate 
how it worked. Seizing this oppor- 
tunity, Half-thief fixed the head- 
man in such a way that he could 
not get out of the pillory without 
the help of another person. Half- 
thief then hastened to the head- 
man's house and frightened every- 
one there saying: “The head-man 


_ has incurred the wrath of the King 

and has been pilloried. I am ap- 
prehensive that the King will-con- 
fiscate the head-man’s properties.” 
So saying he-collected all the cash 
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running towards him belaboured 
him so severely that he fell down 
unconscious. Three-quarter-thief 
then removed the minister’s valu- 
able dress including his marks of 
authority, re-dressed him shabbily 
and tied him to a pillar in the 
courtyard with the rope supplied 
by Meena. 

After reassuring Meena, Three- 
quarter-thief excited her avarice 
with an offer to re-make her old 
jewels in bigger and newer de- 
signs. She succumbed to the temp: 
tation and handed him all her 
valuables. 


After staying there for the rest 
of the night, Three-quarter-thief 
gave her the slip, carrying with 
him all her valuables together with 
the minister’s personal effects. As 
he left, he jeered at the bound 


„minister for allowing himself to De 


trapped so foolishly. 


As in the previous instances, the 
King came to know: of his minis- 


ter’s shameful plight through his ٦ | 


subjects. He was beside himself | 
with rage, and not realising -what 
was in store for him, the King vow- 
ed that he would catch the thief 
that night single handed. 


Kartikeya's joy knew no bounds 
when he saw that three of his sons 
had acquitted themselves ^credit- 
ably and had emerged unscathed 
from the ordeals set them. 


. Priding himself on their training, 
he finally put his eldest son, Full- 
thief, through, his paces. At.his 
father’s bidding, : Full-thief reached 
Kundala_ as jexpediHoualy, 88 he: 
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him to dress exactly. like the minis- 
ter. With meticulous care, he 
dressed himself so as to resemble 
the minister even to the smallest 
. detail. 


At twilight when quick identifi- 
cation of persons is rather difficult, 
he went to the danseuse Meena's 
. house and called her by her name. 
She was completely taken in by 
the fake minister. As it was never 
the custom of the real minister 
ever to call on her so early in the 
night, she inquired: “How is it 
that you have come here long be- 
fore the- King's Council is over?" 


“An important mission has 
brought me here so early to-night,” 
he said and continued: “The thief, 
about whose recent exploits we all 
know, has planned to dress up like 
me, the minister, and to commit 
theft in your house. So I have 
come to warn you. Please find a 
" baton and a piece of rope so that 
we may trap the thief when he ac- 
tually makes - his appearance here 
tonight." 

Meena complied with the fake 
minister's instructions. 

-To while away the time, they be- 
gan to entertain each other. 

At the appointed hour, the real 
minister entered .Meena's house, 
having despatched his guards to 
strategic points in the city, with in- 
‘structions to be alert and not to 
.let the thief escape under any cir- 
cumstances. 

On spotting the real minister en- 
ter Meena's house; Three-quarter- 
thief shouted, “Thief! . Thief!” and 
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befriend him.” He made a cautious 
approach to the ‘hawker, letting 
him into his plans with the promise 
of a rich reward. Pretending to 
succumb to the King’s temptation, 
the hawker impressed on him the 
necessity for, absolute secrecy on. 
their part and said: “You must 
disperse your men in different 
directions and must be alone with 
me.” 


The King agreed and did as he 
was told. 


After a while, the hawker sug- 
gested: “If you are seen with me, 
the thief will make a detour. You 


„better therefore remove your valu- 


ables and clothing and hand them 
to me. . You had better get into 
this bag so that you will not be 
seen. As soon as the thief appro- 
aches, I will let you out of the bag 
and you can immediately catch 
hold of him.” 


Even though the hawker’s sug- 
gestion was ridiculous, the King 
did not stop to weigh the pros and 
cons in his anxiety to outwit the 
thief. So, the King played com- 
pletely into the hawker's hands: 


Immediately the King did as re- 


quested by thé hawker, the latter 


made a bundle of the valuables, put 


"out the light and raising a hue 
and cry quit the spot with alacrity. 


In the melee that ensued, all the - 
guards beat one another in the dark 

and.trampled on the bag which con- - 
tained the King. It took them quite 
some time to realise the joke per- 
petrated on them and they began 
to look for their King. He was 
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could and was told of the King's 
vow to capture him at any cost. 
Determined to put the King to 
shame, -he thought of a plan. He 
bought materials necessary to set 
up a pan and cookies shop and at 
midnight spread his wares on the 
side. of the road which. led from 
the city of Kundala to his home- 
town of Madakipur. . 


In order not to be outwitted by 
the thief whom he expected that 


.night, the King made fool-proof ar- 


rangements designed to catch him; 
and so was having a final check- 
up, going round and inspecting 
every nook and corner of the city. 
satisfied that every arrangement 
was as perfect as possible, he was 


about to return to his palace when 


he noticed a small light gleaming 
in the distance. He proceeded to 
investigate it and encountered Full- 
thief in the garb of a petty road- 
side hawker. He inquired what 
the hawker was doing there at 
dead of night. 


Respectfully getting up from his 
place and feigning nervousness, he 
replied: “I keep shop here daily 
at this time. Some thieves fre- 
quent my shop every night. The 
last two nights, a thief came to me 
and said he had respectively com- 
mitted theft in the head-man's 


house and robbed the minister. I: 


expect him alone to-night. He re- 
wards me richly for pan and eat- 
ables supplied him by me.” 

The King thought to .himself: 
“Here is my chance to catch the 


thief through this hawker. I must. 
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At this juncture, the Shawl ex. 


. plained that as Vikrama was the . 
King of Kings, the Curtain and . 


Bed-spread wanted the Princess to 
realise Vikrama’s worth. That was 
why they had narrated three 


stories and. requested Vikrama’s + 


verdict on them. With the inten- 
tion of making the Princess speak, 
Vikrama had deliberately given the 
wrong verdict, and as a result the 


Princess had failed to maintain sil- . 


ence. Now that she had broken her 
vow of silence, Vikrama could take 
her for his wife and together they 
could lead a happy life. 


The conclusion of the Shawl im- 
mersed the Princess in deep 
thought. 


[To be continued] - 


in the bag, 
while the five accomplished thieves 


were celebrating their success. ¢ 


When the bed-spread finished its 
' Princess’ Shawl asked 


is clever, the four thieves or King 
Gopal and his men?" 


Vikrama, in order to provoke the 
Princess, replied: “Of course, the 


King and his men.” 


Hearing this verdict, the Prin- 
cess asked, angrily: “Have you 
been sleeping all the while so that 


-you ‘have completely misunder- 
-Stood the story?” 


Expressing regret for his ‘hasty’ 
verdict, Vikrama made the Prin- 


cess feel that he purposely did so : 
in order to make the Princess-who- 
"would-notspeak speak to him: ` 


Marriage humanly speaking, is a job. Happiness 

or unhappiness has nothing to do with it. There never 
| was a marriage yet that could not be made a SUCCESS, 
. nor a marriage yet that could not have cred in bitter- 
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. Bhavan's News 


shri Alla Rakhan Khan respec- 
tively. 

The highlight of the evening was 
the Bhavan’s dance ballet —CRAM 
SHABARI. The two and a half 
hours programme was concluded 


, with the “Dhinar” dance of Rajas: | 


than. 


NORTH INDIAN TOUR 

Bhavan's Kala Kendra had a suc- 
cessful North Indian tour during 
April-May. Reaching Lucknow on 
26th April, the troupe staged the 
popular dance-ballet “Ram Sha- 
bari” on the 27th and 28th in the 
open-air theatre at the Raj Bha- 
van, specially erected for the pur- 
pose. On both the days the house 
was crammed to capacity. 

«Ram Shabari" was again staged 
at Kanpur on the 2nd, 3rd and 4th —— — 
of May. The ballet having won | 
universal acclaim by its Lucknow 
performances, . Was attended tO 


capacity houses here too. Actually, - : va 


at the persistent request of the peo- 
ple, an extra performance had to be 
given at Kanpur. 


A-ICC CULTURAL PROGRAMME 


Under the auspices of the Cul- 
tural Programme Sub-Committee 
of the Congress a variety entertain- 
ment programme was arranged on 
June 2, at Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan 
for the delegates of the A.-I.C.C. 


Present at the occasion -were 
Shri U. N. Dhebar, Congress Pre- 
sident, Shri Gobind Ballabh Pant, 


Shri Lal Bahadur Shastri, Shri: 


Ajit Prasad Jain, Dr. Kailashnath 
Katju, Shri Ravi Shankar Shukla, 
Shri K. C. Reddy, Shri Rasiklal 


Parikh, Shri Ramakrishna Rao,_ 


Shri Tirumal Rao, Lt. Governor of 
Vindhya Pradesh; Shri Balvantral 
Mehta, Shri Vishnu Ram Medhi, 
Shri Syed Ali Zaheer, Shri Man- 


` galdas Pakvasa, Shri V. P. Menon, 


and others. 


The evening's cultural | pro- 
gramme consisted of items of 
Bharata Natyam dances by Kuma- 


,ris Jaya, Vasant Send, and Shiraz 


Ginwala. Flute and Tabla recitals 


were given by Shri Khopker and 





The Gods when they would set a man on their 
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MODERN industrial processes demand large floor spaces 
uninterrupted by columns. That is why today's factories 
are built with thin shell concrete roofs. "Ihe other 
advantages of this type of construction. are: 


"* Economy in steel consumption 
Economy in overall costs 
Economy of maintenance 
High durability and fire-safety 
Clean, well-lighted, pleasant 
looking interiors 
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Faith is the wife, the sun the hand, Vijnana the dress, 
the day the turban, the night the hair, the sun and 
‘moon the earrings, the stars the jewel. The past and 
.the future, the servants, the mind, the chariot Prana 
and Soma the horses (yoked to the chariot), the wind 
the charioteer, the storm the reins. Fame and repu- 
tation the fore-runnêrs; he gains fame and reputation. 
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Raj Bhavan, Naini Tal, 
JULY 1, 1956. 


ture, ۰ unregulated by discipline, 
unconnected with hard work, un- 
dertaken without humility and un- 
inspired by a sense of mission. 


سک 
From this interesting picture, we-‏ 
might turn to another, more real‏ 
and certainly more inspiring. Sri‏ 
Krishna says: “Those who are‏ 
purified by knowledge and austere‏ 
practices come to Me.” True learn-‏ 
ing cannot, therefore, be parted‏ 
from an austere mode of life ٦‏ 
strenuous: work. It is heartening |‏ 
meanwhile to turn from the new |‏ 
psychology to a noble example of‏ 
scholarship attained not only bY |‏ 
inviting hardship and poverty; ©‏ 
but even at the daily risk of life. ©‏ 
By: virtue of the courtesy of the f‏ 
K. P. Jaiswal Institute and its 3‏ 
Director; Dr. A. S. Altekar, and =‏ 


Of the translator, Sri J.. Roerich, | 


EN 1 
i 
D 


My YOUNG FRIEND, 


OME modern psychologists 
| are of the view that know- 
2 ^ ledge and austere practices 

need not go together; that they 
should not in fact be mixed up and 
that learning without tears should 
be the royal road to scholarship. 
The child must not be rebuked, 
thwarted or disciplined. It should 
learn by means of playthings. The 
School should be a perpetual play- 
ground. 


College education should be easy 
` and discipline should be forsworn. 
Degrees should be obtained with- 
out strenuous. work; examinations 
- should be abolished; and, if retain- 
ed, grace marks should be easily 
forthcoming. The classroom should 
only be an appendix to comfort- 
able hostels, swimming pools and 
smart clothes. In short, scholar- 
ship should be an effortless adven- 
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and took a vow not to return to 
Tibet without paying his respects 
to Vajrasana, whereon stood the 
Bodhi Tree under which Lord 
Buddha had attained Nirvana. 
With grim determination, the 
young man started on his solitary 
journey on foot; He reached 


Nepal, where at first he lived with ` 


an inn-keeper. Then, with due 
respect, he approached a learned 
monk of the Swayambhu-Chaitya; 
made him a present of a bell and 
was accepted as a pupil. In hard- 
ship and poverty—for he lived on 
alms—he prosecuted his studies. 
His life of strict religious discipline 
was only relieved by the joy. of 
worshipping a miraculous image; 
by standing in awe before a stupa; 


. by praying to a golden image of 


Shakyamuni; and by admiring the 
seat of the Abbot, which was made 
of gold and studded with pearls. 
When the Guru, under whom 
Dharmaswamin had started his 
studies, came to know that he was 


the son of a tantrik—for the 7 


tras dominated the Mahayana Buds 
dhism of the day—he showed him 
various miracles. 

After eight years of hard work 
Dharmaswamin left his Guru to re- 
sumé his journey from Nepal to 
Vajrasana. (Bodh-Gaya). On his 


way he crossed three mountains | 


and had to face a wicked woman 


of Khams who behaved impuden- . 


tly to him. He fled from her in 


horror, but his companion, who 
was ‘addicted to passion,’ suceumb- —— 
ed to temptation, developed fever ~~ 


and died. پا‎ 
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I have had access to an unpublish- 
ed translation of a Tibetan work 
entitled Guru-vag-vimalavali na- 
ma, “The String of Pure Words of 
the Guru.” This describes the visit 
of Dharmaswamin Sri Chag-lo-tsa- 
ba to India for study. The author 
is his disciple, Juba C. Ches-da. 
Chag-lo-tsa-ba — Dharmaswa- 
min for short — was born in A.D. 
1197 in a village in south Tibet. 
He came from a family of learned 
Upadhyayas. His forefather, Maha- 
Guru Kra-sis-dga, was learned in 
all the sutras and tantras of Ma- 
hayana and Hinayana Buddhism. 
His father was Mahacharya Dar- 
ma. His teacher (A.D. 1153-1216), 
the elder Chag-lo-tsa-ba, was him- 
self a learned Upadhyaya who had 
visited Vajrasana  (Bodh-Gaya), 
studied at Nalanda and offered 


. prayers to the sacred image in 


Samvara Temple. 

As a boy, Dharmaswamin was 
precocious. At the age of seven 
he had mastered the Devanagari, 


-Tibetan and Vivarta scripts, as 


also the art of translating Sanskrit 
texts. From his very childhood 
he began to observe the five pre- 
cepts of an Upasaka, At the age 
of fifteen, he meditated at a holy 
shrine and performed twenty-six 


lakhs of genuflections and when 


seventeen, he took a vow not ta 
separate himself from ink and 
pen. 

When Dharmaswamin was 
twenty, and after nine years Of 
study, his Guru told him to go to 


India to acquire high learning. He: 


accepted his teachers mandate 
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shipped the miraculous image of 
Tara and was rewarded that night 
by a dream in which he saw his 
Guru, the elder Chag-lo-tsa-ha, 
opening the gates of Vajrasana 
and inviting him to enter. That 
gave him the courage to stay and 
the next morning the Turushka 
soldiers left for the west. 


The monk then proceeded by 
eighteen more stages till he reach- 
ed Vajrasana. While crossing the 
Ganga by: ferry, the crocodiles, 
which were the size of yaks, tried 
to overturn the boats. Luckily, 
Dharma reached Magadha, which 
he described as “the very centre 
of the world.” 


The traveller notes that Vajra- 
sana, Gridhrakuta, Nalanda, Raj- 
griha and Veluvana, are in the 
south. 


Turushkas had razed it to the 
ground and thrown its stones into 
the Ganga. 


At last Dharma reached the end | 


of his pilgrimage, Vajrasana 
(Bodh-Gaya), but only to find it 
deserted because of the Turush- 
kas. However, he joined with 
four novices who had concealed 
themselves in one of the Viharas. 


_ That night, out of fear, they walled 
themselves into the shrine of Maz 
habodhi, but early next morning 


they fled from the Vihara and f 


wandered in the wilderness for: 


seventeen days. : 


Meanwhile the Turushkas had fF 
js what, | 
DharmasWwamin in substance Says: 3 


left Vajrasana. This 


fo 


19 


After traveling for twenty 
stages, Dharma reached the city of 
Pa-ra in Tirut, which was sur- 
rounded by seven forts. The 
Raja’s palace, which was outside 
the: town, was surrounded by ele- 
ven walls and twenty-one moats. 


In A.D. 1202, Bakhtiyar Khilji 
had invaded Bihar, destroyed Odan- 
tapuri and conquered Bengal. 
About twenty years later, when 
Dharmaswamin arrived in North 
Bihar, the Slave Sultan of Delhi, 
Iltutmash, had sent his army to 
bring the rebel king of Pa-ra who 
was Governor of Bengal, to book. 
Fearing an attack by the Turush- 
kas (Turks), the King had made 
all preparations for the. defence of 
the city. 


ہہ 


When Dharmaswamin reached 
Pattal, he lost his companion and 
was only able to find him after a 
long search in the town. They 
then joined a crowd of about three 
hundred travellers. As they went, 
they were attacked by a murder- 
ous buffalo, but luckily, escaped 
and reached Tirut. 


‘When after six more stages 


Dharmaswamin and his compa- ٠ 


nions reached Vaishali, they found 
,it in a state of panic. An attack 
by the Turushkas was imminent 
and the residents were fleeing for 
their lives. All his companions 
except. three, also ran away. 
Dharma, however, remained un- 
deterred in his resolve. He wor- 






13. 
sanskrit was clear,” continues ' 
Dharmaswamin. “But the marks 


of the boots on my feet convinced 
those who met me that I was a 
Bhot (a Tibetan).” 


Dharmaswamin noted several 
interesting facts about Magadha. 
It had 1512 villages in which non- 
Buddhists were numerous; the 


‘Shravaks fewer and the followers 


of Mahayana Buddhism fewest of 
all. * But the non-Buddhists gave 
alms to Buddhist monks. The 
monk then proceeded. through a 
jungle to . Gridhrakuta Parvat, 
where the Blessed One had preach- 
ed. The jungle was infested by 
serpents and once he met a black 
bear. ‘Another time, while cross- 
ing a river, he narrowly escaped 
being carried away by the current. 


Ultimately, after visiting the 
Veluvana grove, Dharmaswamin 
reached Nalanda, which contained 
no more than eighty-four dwel- 
lings. There were also eighty 
Viharas and four sacred images, 
most of which had been damaged. 
by the Turushkas Since then, 
they had been left without anyone 
to look after them. He then be- 
came the disciple of Mahapandit 
Rahula Shribhadra, one of the 


learned monks of the place. A 

Dharmaswamin studied under ۷ 
the Mahapandit for several years, ma 
during which, Odantapuri came to —— 
be occupied by the Turushkas. The — 
lay supporter of the Mahapandit, T 
who had been taken away. to the mE 
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“I then returned to Vajrasana 
and stayed there offering worship 
to the image of Maha-Bodhi. Its 
Raja, who was a descendant of the 
maternal uncle of the Lord himself, 
came out of concealment, riding 
on an elephant surrounded by five 
hundred soldiers. When he saw 
me and my companions, he got 
down from his elephant and salut- 
ed us. I could not help wondering 
at such a great mendicant. The 
Tibetans do not understand such 
things. They are just like cattle. 

“Vajrasana ‘has many sacred 
places: the Bodhi Tree, the image 
of Maha-Bodhi, the corner tooth of 
Tathagata, two footprints of Sha- 
kyamuni, a temple of the God- 
dess Tara, a Gandhola erected by 
Asoka Darmaraja, and a stone 
railing erected by Arya Nagar- 
juna." ' 

The great Bodhi Tree, under 
which, in the Bhadra Kalpa, all the 
thousand Buddhas had attained 
Nirvana, stood in a compound en- 
closed by a brick wall. Inside and 
in front was a trench covered by 
the Vishwa-vajra in the shape of 
a basin, out of which grew two or 
three of the trunks of the -tree. 

The Maha-Bodhi image had been 
installed in the Gandhola, which 
was a stupa outside and Vihara in- 
side. It. was constructed eighty 
years after the parinirvana of the 
Lord and was repaired by King 


Asoka. To the south of Vajrasana 


was the non-Buddhistic shrine of 


Somanatha. 


“T was. taken for an Indian, be- 
cause my teeth were good and my 


4 
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very ill. I had not even a mat to 
sleep on, or even an Indian shoe 
to wear." 


Dharmaswamin continues: 


*After two years the Guru told 
me to return to Tibet. 'You area 
good monk. Go back to Tibet, he 
said. I obeyed. At parting, the 
Guru shed tears for me: "Tibet is 
far, far away. I am old and we 
may not meet again. " 


Dharmaswamin 
Guru and travelled to Pattal alone, 
but on the way, he .was captured 
by two Turushka soldiers. Some 
companions paid his ransom, how- 
ever, and, with difficulty, had him 
set free. 


“Ultimately we reached Pattal 
and I lived with a monk in hired 
quarters. Here I again fell ill, hav- 
ing been attacked by what is call- 
ed the Magadha fever. They said 
I should die and, indeed, my fever 
grew worse. I had no friends and 


none to invite me.. The man with: 


whom I lived wanted me to go 
away. He even stole my book. 
My eyes grew dim. Then a tan- 


trik came to me and introduced: 


himself as a friend of my uncle. 


He treated me for two months: 


with 'the result that I escaped 
death. , 
"Raja Ram Singh of Pattal came 


to know that I was in the town and | 


I was c 
well received there and was given = 





sent a special sedan chair for me. 


I went to him and recited Sanskrit 34. 
The King gave me pre- f 


verses. 
sents and honoured me. 
went to Nepal in a 4. 


I then 


! 


^ 


camp of their chief, sent a mes- 


sage to say that the Turushkas had 
decided to kill the Guru and that 
he should leave Nalanda. The 
Guru, however, refused to take 
this advice. 

Says Dharmaswamin (I am only 
giving a summary of his words):— 

“Then all the other disciples fled 
and I only remained with the 
Guru. The Guru told me: ‘You 
Bhot, it is foolish of you to stay 
with me.’ ‘I shall not go, ‘I in- 
sisted. The Guru then had mercy 
upon me. 'Will you go if I allow- 
ed you to carry me with you?' he 
asked. I said, ‘Yes’. 

“Then I lifted the Guru on my 
shoulders and carried him out of 


. Nalanda and we hid ourselves in 


an out-of-the-way shrine. Three 
hundred Turushkas, armed to the 
teeth, came to find him, but could 
not. The lay supporters were put 
in chains and taken away, but ul- 
timately, when the Turushkas had 
left Nalanda, they returned to 


“Y. stayed with the Guru for a 
long time and learnt many sacred 
texts from him. When the summer 
came, the Guru told me to go back 
to Nepal 'You cannot bear an 
Indian summer. If you stay, you 
will die as another Tibetan did be- 
fore you.' But I refused to leave. 
‘Even if I am to die, I shall re- 
main here and study with you,’ I 
That summer I had sores 


are no danger to life. You will 


_ live However, I continued to be 


۱ 


^ uS. 


‘said. 
on my body and was in great 
agony. The Guru told me: ‘Sores 
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a mat'to | five ounces of gold. I also prepar- the sacred truth, expounding reli- 
ian shoe | ed numerous copies of sacred gious learning and exhorting the 

: texts. —' monks to study and practise me- 
og: COE “After this I reached Yandog, Citation. 1 
‘uru told and the keys of eighty monas- | Dharmaswamin had kept the ٦ 
rou are a teries were given to me. Ireceiv- pledge he had taken as a hoy. 
Tibet, he ` ed presents: golden "vessels, one From his seventeenth to his forty- ; 
ting, the | hundred and fifty volumes of Sut- fourth year, he had never parted 
‘Tibet. is ras and two hundred other from ink and pen. He also ob- 


volumes. Learned men asked me  served.several of the vows that he 





i to make copies of the sacred texts had taken, namely, to acquire re-‏ یا 
for them, and I translated them  ligious merit, not to covet riches,‏ ^ 
left the. j into Tibetan. When I went to my not to collect cesses from the peo-‏ 
tal alone, | monastery of I Te’ u-ra, crowds ple and not to lord it over them‏ 
captured i came out to’ greet me. After in adversity.‏ 
n ME | twenty-four years in India, I had The hard life of Dharmaswamin‏ 
hed: Hin lE returned to Tibet with all my which had been spent in-studying, |‏ 
iac nim | books and belongings loaded on composing, translating, writing,‏ 
yaks. I was then forty-five.” teaching and preaching, came to‏ | 
d Pattal | The fame of Dharmaswamin as an end when he was sixty-seven:‏ 
in hired | a saint and scholar spread through . The grateful disciple records:‏ 
l ill, hav- | the whole of Tibet and even reach- “Then the light of the world set.‏ 
t is call- ٢ ed Mongolia. Thirteen years later The Venerable One, at the mere‏ 
"hey said | (A.D. 1255), Qublai Khan sent his Sight. of whom faith was born, be-‏ 
my fever officers to bring him to Mongolia, came invisible.”‏ 
ends and but the people of Tibet were loath At the end of the book the dis-‏ 
nan with. | to part with him. However, he ciple exhorts every reader of his‏ 
ne to go was carried by the officers in a sed- work to tell others with reference r‏ 
ny book. | an chair and on the way, the relj- of the wonderful life of his ) ۳‏ 
n a tan- gious preceptors of the places cher. And so have I done. ۳‏ 
where they halted, put iron fetters us moderns, it provides a great les-‏ 1007 
y uncle. ٦ . on his legs so that he might not be son of how someone, poor, alone =‏ 
months | : . taken away. An earthquake also and un-friended, acquired learn-‏ | 
escaped | took place at the time. The offi- ing by tapas and spread its light ~~‏ 
cers of Qublai Khan, feeling that with a. noble zest which never "|‏ ۱ 
گنت ttal came if Dharmaswamin died on the  wavered or tired.‏ 
town and. f way, the Khan would. become an- Yours sincerely, - 3‏ 
"for me. |: gry with them, left him in Tibet. Au‏ 
Sanskrit j : Dharmaswamin was now the re- m‏ | 
ا کہہے 0 me pre- 4 cognised master of  Buddhisüc KC MEE‏ 
ا I then = learning. He travelled from mon- ? B‏ 
I was | astery to monastery, preaching :‏ .4 
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A man should first be purged of all egoism. Then 


alone is he fit to undertake— 


LET. 


Rr‏ جح vocum irm gd Ma omu‏ یم IL en c Ep‏ ہے ہے 
CEDUTOR‏ جح بج یہہ ہہ یح 
mo DET: | IM i]‏ 


jJ 1 J P 39 ٠ 
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O 
Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa 
O 
Nothing roused the righteous indignation of 
Bhaqawan Sri Ramakrishna so much as the cant of 


social service in preference to, often to the exclusion 
of, religion and true renunciation. 


“You dare to slight in these terms 
a thing which all our scriptures 
describe as the greatest of all vir- 
By reading two pages of 


English you think 
that you know 
the world? You seem 


to. think you are om- 


niscient. How do you 
dare talk of helping 
the world? The Lord 


will look to it. YOU 





haven’t got the power 
in you to do it. Can 
you explain to me 
how you can work for 
others? I know what 


4. 4 you mean by helping 

,4 them. To feed a 

“3 number of persons, (O f 
treat them when they | 
are sick, to construct a road Of |j 
excavate a well—isn’t that all? f 
These are good deeds, no doubt, X. 
but how trifling in comparison ® 
(Continued on page 57) '— 5 


IR, this cant of renunciation 
“has almost ruined the coun- 
d try. For this reason we 
indians are a .subject-nation 








today. Doing good 
to others, bring- 
ing education ' to 
the door of the igno- 
rant and, above all, 
improving the mate- 
rial condition of the 
country—these should 
be our duty now. 
The cry for religion 
and renunciation 
would, on the contra- 
ry, only weaken us. 
You should advise the 
young men of Bengal 
to resort to such acts 
«only as will uplift the 


country" said Sri Kristodas Pal to 
the Paramahamsa one day. 
"You.appear to be a man of poor 
understanding," replied Sri Rama- 
krishna in an animated voice. 


Jesus, '' à t E | 


Millions of. t E 
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started with disbelief in God and 
prayer, and until at a late stage in 
life I did not feel anything like a 
But at that stage, I 
felt that as food was indispensable 
for the body, so was prayer indis- 


pensable for the 
soul. 

In fact food for 
the body is not 
SO necessary as 
prayer for the 
soul. For starya- 
tion is often ne- 
cessary to keep 
the body in 
health, but there 
is no such thing _ 
as prayer-starva- 
tion. You cannot 
possibly have a 
surfeit of prayer. 

Three of the 
greatest teachers 
of the  world— 
Buddha,. 
and Mahomed— 


have left unimpeachable testimony; E 
illumination. ٥٦ 

through prayer and could not pos- mi 
sibly live without it. AR 
Hindus, Musalmans and Christians | E 
find their only solace in life in © 
prayer. ‘Either you call them lars E. ia 
| Tu ہر‎ ED IS 


found 


void in life. 


n (Pe 
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Prayer: Sta aff 


O 
Mahatma Gandhi , 
زگ‎ 





that they 
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has saved my 
Without it, I should 
lunatic long 
ago. I had my share of the bitter- 
est public and private experiences. 
They threw me in temporary des- 


HE prayer 
i | life. 
MjJhave been 


pair. If I was 
able to get rid of 
that despair, it 
was because of 
prayer. It has 
not been apart of 
my life as truth 
has been. It came 
out of sheer ne- 
cessity, | as I 
found myself in a 
plight where I 


could not possi- ' 


bly be \ happy 
without it. And 
as ‘time went on, 
my faith in God 
fincreased, and 
more irresistible 
became the yearn- 
ing for. prayer. 


Life seemed to be dull and vacant 

without it. 
^. I had attended the Christian 
service in South Africa, but it had! 
failed to grip me. I could not join 
them in it. They supplicated God, 
I could not; I failed egregiously, 1 
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man of prayer. I am indifferent as 
to the form. Everyone is a law 
unto himself in that respect. But 
there are some well marked roads, 
and it is safe to walk aiong the 
beaten tracks, trodden by the an- 
cient teachers. I have given my 
personal testimony. Let every one 
try and find that as a result of 
daily prayer he adds something 
new to his life. 


[Speech on board the ship on his way 
to London in 1931 for the R. T. CJ 
- [Courtesy : Navajivan Trust.] 


man individual is not a mere ob- 
ject among objects, a thing among 
things, without meaning for him- 
self. He is not a psychological 
process which is completely condi- 
tioned. He is a victim of Karma 
or necessity, if he is objectified 
and deprived of his subjectivity. 
It is possible for man to escape 
from the objective happenings. 
He can be himself. The whole his- 
tory of mankind is a continuous 
endeavour to be free. The great 
lights in human form, the Bud-. 
dha, Socrates, Zoroaster, Jesus, re- 
veal to us the divine possibilities ; 
of human nature and give us the 
courage to be ourselves. 


—Dr. Radhakrishnan in 
RECOVERY OF FAITH- 


Historical’ 
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or self-deluded people. I will say 
that this “lying” has a charm for 
me, a truth-seeker, if it is “lying” 
that has given me that mainstay 
or staff of life, without which I 
could not live for a moment. 


In spite of despair staring me in 
the face on the political horizon, 1 
have never lost my peace. In fact, 
I have found people who envy my 
peace. That peace comes from 
prayer. I am not a man of learn- 
ing, but I humbly claim to be a 


Inspiring Thoughts 


DETERMINIST views of history 
do not have an adequate idea 
of human freedom. Their vision 
is lacking in depth and dignity. 
They have no perception of the 
‘struggle of man under the shadow 
of necessity. Without faith in the 
free spirit of man we will become 
to ourselves what nature and his- 
tory have become to us, a wilder- 
ness, a chaos. Karma can be over- 
. come by freedom. 
necessity can be overcome by a 
free act of spirit. “God has de- 
cided to destroy the Temple. In 


the name of God, rescue the:tem. : 
Man. 


ple from the wrath of God." 
has to travel the path which leads 


: him from the basest in his nature’ 


‘upward to the noblest that raises 


him above his animality.-.- The.:hu- - 
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B ur 


how we can live in friendship and 
unity and tolerance; that is the les- 
son which India teaches. We are 
for peace and tolerance. We want 


to get on even with people who- 


may not agree with us. That is 
our great lesson, not only for us 
but for others in the world. 

I am reminding you of all these, 
because some. foolish persons in 
this country are often trying to dis- 
turb us, trying to separate us and 
trying to introduce all 


violence. 


disruption and disintegration. 


Barriers of caste, community and — 
religion had made Indians dese | 
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CA id 


Jawaharlal Nehru 
9 


^U 


Pm UR country is a 1 great and 





f © | big country, stretching from 
x j the Himalayas to the south- 


ern tip, Kanyakumari. I come from 
the Himalayas and I am the son 
of the Himalayas. The Himalayas 
are mine, the Himalayas are yours, 
our common heritage. The heri- 
tage which you have in South India 
is not yours only. I claim your 
heritage as mine just as you have 
the right to claim the heritage of 
the Himalayas in the North. This 
is our common heritage, of all of 
us who live in India, past and pre- 
There is a great future for 
us in India. 

In our country, there are many 
States, there are great languages 
and there are many religions. 


. They belong to our country. You 


have great temples, ,churches and 
mosques. All these. belong to the 
people. In the past we have shown 


sent. 
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with great men who have guided, 


us in the past, great sages who 

have laid down great principles for 

us to follow. 1 
We have a mission to perform. 


Let us stand up straight, look u 
to the skies, keep our feet firmly 


on the soil and make India strong : 


and united. If we aim at this, we 
must be clear that we do not get 
lost in petty quarrels, prevent dis- 


ruption and build up this country 1 
mighty in 7 


into a mighty one, 
thought, mighty in action, mighty 
in culture and mighty in its peace- 


ful service to humanity. 


[From his speech in Madras in 


October 1955]. 
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their strength in the past. These 
barriers still exist. If they are 
allowed to continue, India will 
deteriorate into a weak, disunited 
nation and freedom then will 
have no meaning. It is therefore, 
up to the people to demolish all 
these barriers and be united. 


We have to remain true to our 
ancient teachings and true to what 
Gandhiji told us and true to our 
freedom. We have to remember 
the way of unity and of peace. We 
have to co-operate in, the great 
task, the great adventures on 
which we have launched now. 


We are a nation with thousands 


- Of years of history and experience, 





mirth for Himself .at. our- 


he that Hinduism ‘calls it all | 
| His sport—" Lila", or calls it all an ilusion—“Maya”.. 
alone “Is.” - Amd if we will be, 
sing His praise and do His will. || 


> 
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1o God is the greatest democrat the world knows, for- 
leave to make our .choice between . 
evil and. good. He is the greatest tyrant ever known, 
^ Jor He.often-dashes the cup. from our lips dnd, under ` 
, Cover of free will, leaves us.a margin so wholly in- © 

adequate “as to provide only ! 


Let us dance to the tune of His "bánsi" lute, ^ 
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ear movement; Hinduism has its 
towers, but they are part of a vast 
architecture, spread out on ample 
and chequered grounds even like a 
temple-city. | 

Hinduism, one may even say, In- 


` dianism, has cast Buddhism out of 


India.the mother country, to the 
wonder of many. Buddhism came 
to-rub out the dead deposits and 
accretions on the parent body and 
in doing so it often rubbed on the 
raw and against the grain. Hindu- 


‘ism had to accept the corrections; _ 


in the process it had to absorb, 


however, many elements contrary ۷ 
to its nature, even antipathie to its mi 
soul Buddha was accepted as ٣ 
Avatar; he was given a divine sta- ٦ 


tus in the Hjndu pantheon. 


Divested, apparently, of all hetes = 


rodoxical and controversial appen- 


E ^. 


dages, he was anointed with the 
soul-suffusing aspect of supreme | 
kindness, universal compassion. 


i vd 
& 


Hinduism 


Nolini Kanta Gupta 


UDDHISM, or for that mat-‏ 2ھ 
۰ ھ۸ "A ter, Christianity or‏ | 
L2) danism or any credal and‏ 
personal religion, is easy to under-‏ 
stand. For they are each of them‏ 
a single and simple entity, where-‏ 
as Hinduism is a multiple and com-‏ 
plex organism. The difference is‏ 
that between a tree, a huge mighty‏ 
tree, may-be, and a vast and tangl-‏ 
ed forest. Buddhism, for example,‏ 
may be likened to the great Bo‏ 
tree under which, one may say, it‏ 
was born; but Hinduism is a veri-‏ 
table Dandakaranya.‏ 

For Hinduism means all things 
to all men, while a personal reli- 
gion is meant truly for a certain 
type of persons. Hinduism recog- 
nises difference . and. distinction 
even while admitting the funda- 
mental unity of mankind; it does 
not impose uniformity as the other 
type does. Hinduism embraces all 
varieties of religious experience; it 
is not based on a single experience, 
however overwhelming that may 


Varying the metaphor we may 
say again that Buddhism rises 
sheer in its monolithic structure. 
an Asoka pillar towering in its lin- 
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perhaps) the Middle Path, being 
tempered by an attitude of sweet 
reasonableness in the inner heart. 

The original and primcval In- 
dianism was built upon the Vedic 
realisation of the Everlasting Yea. 
That iuminous body of an integral 
realisation, which means the Veda, 
came to be covered over by a more 
strenuous demand of immediate 
necessity, by an over emphasis on 


one side or aspect or line of growth' 


of the human consciousness; a 


negative approach was needed for. 


man to rise out of its too earthly 


a tegument, to glimpse his divine 
possibility beyond, before he could 
hope to build it here below. ‘The 
long reign of Siva was a neces- 
sary preparation for the advent of 
Vishnu. 

And yet Mayavada, even while 
it reigned supreme, was never the 
be-all and end-all of the inner In- 
dian spirit. Always there was 
along with it the other strain; in 
background, driven under- 
ground, its presence is felt persist- 
ently. The sunyam, the asat, the 


akshara Brahman could never to- 


9 


tally obliterate the Sat Purusha, 
the Purushottama or the Maha: 
shakti. The line of the Everlasting 
Yea was keptliving and vibrant in 


the Tantric discipline, for example,_ 


although at times it also suffered 
a change under the compelling im- 
pact of the Great Negation. 


' The distinction between the two ` 


conceptions—the original and. the 


derivative—may be brought out in 


contrasting counterpoints. Thus 


. the 


22 


Even so, in and through this as- 
sumption, not a little of the pecu- 
liarly Buddhist inspiration entered 
the original organism. The most 
drastic and of far reaching conse- 
quence was the inauguration and 
idolisation of monastic life, which 
has become since then in Indian 
conception the summum bonum, 
the supreme goal of human exist- 
ence. It was not without reason 
that India's older and truer tradi- 
tion cried out against Shankara be- 
ing a crypto-Buddhist (pracchan- 
ma bauddha), who was yet one of 
‘the most consistent and violent cri- 
tics of Buddhism. 

Life is an expression of the 
"Divine Presence, earth is the field 
of labour for the gods—such was 
the original old-world Vedic view. 
It was the Buddhist dispensation 
that made life an inferior truth, a 
complex of unreality and decreed 
that the highest aim of man is to 
disappear from life. After life’s 
fitful fever to sleep well—that 
seems to have been the motto 
given. 

Buddhism saw and accepted a 
world of misery; therefore it knew 
to touch the :human heart, open up 
the doors in human consciousness 
to sympathy and compassion and 
love. Life it envisaged as an un- 
real persistence’ and therefore 
awakened and installed there the 
_ fiery urge towards withdrawal, as- 

cension and transcendence. It was 
Buddhism that canonised the way 
- of asceticism, laid out the path of 
the ‘ Everlasting’ Nay—a!though 
called" (Somewhat. “euphemistically 
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means simple absence. Hindu 
logic makes of negation a positive 
statement but on the minus side, 
even as Hindu mathematics did not 
consider zero as valueless but gave 
a special value, a value of position 
to it. Do we not hear of negative 
positives (positron) in modern sci- 
ence today? 
The Buddhists deny likewise the 
real existence of general ideas: ac- 
cording to them only individuals 
are real existences, general ideas 
are mére abstractions. The Hin- 
dus, on the other hand, like Plato, 
who must have been influenced by 
them, affirm the reality of general 
ideas—although real need not mean 


"always material. | a 
(4) The Vedic Rishis declared 


with one voice that all existence is 
built upon delight, all things are 
born out of delight and move 
from delight to delight and de- 
light is their final culmination. 


Buddha said misery is: the hall- 


mark of all things created; sor- 
row is the marrow and pith and 
the great secret of existence. 
Sabbe samkhara anichcha.  Sabbe 
samkhara dukkha. Sabbe dhamma 
anatta. (Dhammapada) 278-279. 
(5). Like its religious life, Hindu 
social life too is planned accord- 
ing to the principle of adhtkara, 
that is to say, the principle of dif- 


ference in respect of nature and 


function. A so-called democratic 


system, as Buddhism sought to be; 
' would aim:at a levelling of all dif- 


ferences and an even uniform stan- 
dard. Hinduism did not: believe 
that such a consummation is pos- 
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(1) Hinduism is based upon the 
Veda. 

Buddhism rejects the Veda. 

Veda means revealed knowledge; 
a body of ascertained truths al- 
ready in existence which one has 
to accept in order to grow and pro- 
gress in knowledge. Buddhism en- 
joins to take nothing on trust, but 
to test everything by one’s own 
reason and experience. 

(2) The first principle that Vedic 
knowledge posits is Sat,- Being, 
Pure Existence, Reality. 

The first principle according to 
Buddhism is Asat, Non-Being, Non- 
Reality. 

This creation has a fundamental 
basic reality.. Behind the fleeting 
appearances there is a solid truth 
of Being. Everything .else may 
pass away but That abides forever. 
This is Hindu or Vedic tradition. 

The Buddha says, take off the 
elements that compose the creation 
one by one, nothing would remain 
in the end. Creation is only an ag- 


-glomeration of discrete elements; 


there is nothing behind them or 
within them that is permanent or 
holding them together. When 
names and forms go, at the end 
there is only dissolution, pure and 
simple, Nothing, Nihil. 

(3) This metaphysical position 
is faithfully translated, one may 
point out here as a very interest- 
ing phenomenon, in the respective 
logical positions of the two. 

Buddhist logic considers nega 
tion as a simple contrary to affir- 
mation;.it is not an entity, it 1S 
the lack of entity. Zero or cipher 
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found a. place, precisely because of 
its. guna and karma, in the corn- 
plex structure of Indianism. It is 


the one-pointed flame of aspiration, _ 


one of the tongues of the Vedic 
Agni, licking up all this nether re- 
gion of ignorance, the whole of 
creation, leaping upward uncom- 
promisingly into the Transcendent 
where alone is the cessation of all 
misery and grief that afflict poor 
mankind and the heart of that 
flame is the great commiseration 
that seeks not merely to alleviate 
but to root out, erase altogether 


the suffering that ignorance has to 
bear. 


 * Jataka Manjari edited by Ishan- 


chandra Ghosh p. 177 (Bengali 


Edition). 


sible or desirable. Hence it model- 


led a hierarchical system, ‘which 


is the system of varnashrama,: as 


originally understood, as, for ex- 


ample, explained in the Gita, which 
Save guna and karma as the twin 
principle of division and organisa- 
tion. The soul (or Not-soul) is one 


and this truth demands unity and. 


uniformity. But the ‘bodies are 


many: this truth demands variety 


and diversity. 


(6) The Hindu or Indian tradi- 
‘tion looks upon Krishna as the 


Divine and Kamsa and others who 
were with Kamsa as undivine pow- 
ers. It is strange and significant 
that Buddhist ‘sympathies were 
contrarywise, as a Jataka tells us 
very clearly (Ghata Jataka) * 
However, Buddhism .too has 
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We turn our Temples of Peace promptly into 

Temples: of War, and exhibit our parsons as the most 
pugnacious characters in the community. I venture 

/ to affirm that the sense of scandal given by this is 
رم‎ far deeper and more general than the Church thinks, 
[ra especially among. the working classes, who are apt - 
\ either to take religion seriously or else to repudiate it 

and criticise it closely. When a bishop, at the first 

Shot, abandons the worship of Christ and.rallies his 


of Mars, he may be: acting 


‘flock round the altar 


` patriotieally, ‘necessarily, manfully, rightly; but that 

` does not justify him in pretending that there has been 
,no change, and that Christ is, in effect, Mars.. The 
straightforward course, and the one that would. serve 

bi the. Church .best in the. long Tun; would. be to. close 
our projessedly Christian Churches the moment war 


pen them only on the sign- 


—Bernard Shaw | 


is declared by.us, and ‘reo 
ing of the. treaty of- peace. : 
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In this, the second article in the series, the Hon’ble 
Sri M. C. Chagla, Chief Justice of Bombay, refers 
to many guide-posis to life like humility, tole- 
rance, democratic spirit, sentiment or ideal, duty, 
service, kindness and justice tempered with under- 


20. 


almost “superhuman ability’ and i 


standing. 


M. C. Chagla 


the effort of existence has been so. 
strenuous that’ nothing permanent. 
or lasting has endured. Life should: _ 
give us the sobering reflection that. : 
circumstances have played a big: | 
part in whatever succéss one has Si 


achieved. 


It is sheer human vanity to attri- — 


bute to one's own ability; one's 


achievement and the eminence > 
might have reached. f 


which one 
More often it is circumstancés that 
make the man. ^ Very rarely the 


man has the stature to make the 


circumstances which make his suc- 
cess possible. Even Napolean who 
built an empire by the.dint of his 


Í the road and sees before him | 
۲ the vast horizon and becomes 
conscious of the infinity. before 
him, he naturally turns round. to - 


T ;HEN a man reaches the end of 
2 


see the way that lies behind him 
and by which „he has come up, re- 
membering the many turnings and 


' the ones which he took and the 


others he missed, the weariness 


and the heartaches and also the . 


upliftment of the spirit. He must 
opportunities 


lest, the dreams and thoughts 


which remained unrealised and un- 


éxpressed. It is at.such a moment 
that one asks oneself whether life 


has taught any lesson or whether. 
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does not think as we do, live as 
we live and .worship- before the- 
same Gods that we do. True tole- 
rance is based upon the respect for 
the dignity of the individual: It 
recognises the right of every one to 
experiment with his life and to live 
according ‘to his own lights.. The 
lights may not be the city lights 
—they might burn on the mountain 
tops or in for- 
lorn caves—but 
to the person 


whose lights 
they are, they 
are the only 
authentic ^" ones 
and all others _ 
are false. 

We, in our 
country, are 


launched upon 
the democratic 
experi. 
ment, Looking 
back upon that 
experiment it 
must in the 
last analysis be 
judged by what _ 
it has .done to 
the individual. If 
1 he can walk 
more proudly, than before with his 
head high singing his own songs 
and saying his own prayers, then 
we have truly imbibed the demo- 
cratic spirit, 


It is said that the democratic 


decision is arrived at as a result | 


of discussion and debate—not as 
a result of force that underlies 
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energy ànd the sharpness of his 
sword needed the French Revolu- 
tion and the Revolutionary idea to 
find the chaos out of which to build 
the glory of France. Gandhiji who 
created mass awakening and a re- 
ligious fervour for freedom had the 
help of the earlier revolutionaries: 
and the sacrifices they had made 
in the cause. of the country. 


If the natural 
vanity of man 
is sobered and 
corrected by 
these consi- 
derations, there 
is scope for 
further  correc- 
tion and sober 


fact of human 
fallibility. Man 
has an infinite 


capacity for 
making mis- 
takes. It is 
this realisation 
which should 
ma-ke him 


pause and think 
that the -other 
sidé may be 
right and that ory 
there is always another point of 
view beside his own. 


The longer! one lives the more 


one ‘realises how necessary and 
important tolerance is. Most of 
the strains and tensions in life-are 
due to the fact that we’ lack that 
sovereign virtue. 


and irritated: because the other side 


reflection in the 
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selfish doctrine. What right have 
I'only to think of my soul When 
the world is crying’ out for the 
solution of so many problems 
which keep men in political: or 
economic servitude? | ES 
The better and more satisfying 
philosophy "is the one that the 
Bhagavad Gita preaches—the phi- | 
losophy of non-attachment. One | 
must not give up anything, one 
must do one's duty in, whatever | 
station of life one is, placed, and 
having done one's duty one must 
remain indifferent to the results, 
The doing of düty is in one's own 
hands, the achievement. of results 
one must leave to Providence or 
whatever power it may be that 
guides our destinies. l | 

Whatever work we are called 
upon to do, it is the quality and the 
devotion that we, give to it that 
life worthwhile. Success 
and failure are merely incidental 
—they do not contribute to real 
Satisfaction. But work done for 
its own sake, : with complete in- 
difference to its personal aspect, is 
like a note of music, the. beauty 
and cadence of’ which endures 
even in the din and bustle of every: 
day struggle. And looking back; 
I have learnt that kindness and 
gentleness are qualities which’ 
every nature is moved by. These 
qualities neither require a special 
training nor a special equipment 
 Politieally I have always helie- 
ved in the fundamental unity of 


لس ھی moe‏ =- 


recent, history, has remained. un. 


° make 


our country. My faith, throughout. 
the vicissitudes -of our countrys 
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every Government. The reason 


- for discussion and debate is to try 


and understand the opposite point 
of view and to get the: minority 
to-acquiesce in the ultimate victory 
of:the majority. What democracy 
therefore postulates is that truth 
is not the monopoly of the party 
in power—that truth may reside 
in the. views: put forward by a 
small section of the people over 
the lonely voice that preaches ‘in 
the. wilderness: ` -~ 

-We are becoming so matter of 
fact, the world is só much with us 
that we refuse to give any place 
to sentiment in .life. And yet 
sentiment is the ‘salt that gives 
savour: to life.’ We must learn to 
hold out our hands to the stars, 
although we may know full well 
that we can never reach them. 
Unless we aim at the unattainable, 
existence "becomes humdrum and 
prosaic—there' is neither zest nor 
colour nor poetry in anything we 
do: From the same point of view 
each one of us must have an ivory 
tower to which he can retire and 
forget the harsh realities of life. 
There are some people who al- 
Ways wish to live there, far from 
the madding crowd. But that is a 
mistake. We cannot and should 
not run away from life's problems 
or the duties we owe to society. 
I have therefore never sympathi- 


"sed with the Sannyasi ideal. “The 


Sannyasi cuts himself away from 
the world and wishes to contem- 
plate in isolation and achieve the 
liberation. of his own "soul from 
Maya. .But fundamentally it is a 


i 


guard for the citizen—and even if 
law is sometimes harsh and callous 
it is much better. that the rich and 
the poor, the state and the citizen; 
should know that they are govern- 
ed by the same law and are equal 
before the law. | 

. The real solution is the improve- 
ment of the law: itself so that peo- 
ple should get social and economie 
justice. . We have made tremen- 
dous strides towards this objective 
in the last few years. We have 
improved the status of women, we 
have eliminated the stigma attach- 
ing to the Harijan, and we have 
brought about a revolution 6 
relationship between landlord and 
tenant. I can therefore look back 
with considerable satisfaction : te 


my fifteen years on the Bench: 


Every year I have felt more. and 
more that in administering the 
laws I have not only upheld; the 
supremacy of the Rule of law but 
I have also succeeded in doing jus- 
tice between man and man and in ` 
improving the lot. of the poor. 
How would.one sum up the ex: 
perience of over fifty years? .Sun: 
shine and shadow,.tears and laugh- 
ter, the glow. of achievement and 
the despondency. which comes with 
the frustration of hopes, life iS 
many sided; it has many facets; it 
has many moods; it is rich with 
memories, sad and gay. Ultimate: 
ly. it depends upon each one whe: 
ther life has been an adventure Or 
just a.short and painful interlude 
between one sleep and another. 
- |. [Courtesy: AIR, Bombay] 
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shaken. It received a tremendous 


jolt when our country was parti. ` 


tioned and a less severe one when 
linguistic passions today are tend- 
ing to overwhelm. our national 
solidarity and integrity. But India 


‘has succeeded in achieving some- 
thing unique in the history of cul- 


ture—a synthesis out of the most 
extreme ' diversities—and as long 
as our political institutions and 
social and economic progress are 
based on this underlying unity 
India has a great contribution to 
make to world progress. 

I have administered justice in 
this State for over fifteen years and 
conscious of the 
fact how justice according to law 
falls short of real justice, Every 
Judge, worthy of the name, wishes 
to help the weak, the poor and the 
down-trodden. But very few peo- 
ple outside the Courts realise that 
a Judge has to decide according to 
his judicial conscience—that he 
must decide according to law and 
within the four corners of the re- 
cord before him. The only way 
he can help the parties is by try- 
ing to bring about a settlement 


where by a little gentle-persuasion 


and a certain amount of tactful 


pressure he can tilt the balance in 
But 


favour of the weaker side. 
justice must be done according to 
law—if you depart from that prin- 
ciple then you undermine the ma- 
jesty of Jaw and dethrone it from 


the high place it must, always. 
occupy in a democratic state. The, 
rule of Jaw is the greatest safe- — 
1 T Ti : | 1 ۱ لے‎ 


I am woefully 
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by a violent outburst of temper. | 
At the same time, he felt contempt" 


for himself; not all his austerities 
had served to tame his mnately 
tempestuous nature. ! 


Lopamudra saluted them’ with’ © 
folded hands, but her eyes flashed | 


defiance. - Agastya was sure that 
she was going to commit some 


outrage, and had not long to-wait | 


for it. 


"Sage, all your pupils wish to ` a 


come with me to my ashram,” she” 
told him, as if exulting at his fall.’ 

The sage frowned. King Divo- 
dasa, who was not very subtle, 


laughed at what he thought was- 


a joke. 


«I would have come, too, lf 7٦ 


were thirty years younger," admit- 
ted the King. 
not live here, as you did in your 


father's time? Then, flute in hand; _ 


you can wander about these groves 
as you did then." i 
“Lord of Tritsus, my feet have 
grown wings since then. I am like 
Mother Saraswati. I flow as I 


choose, drawing all men to me. 
But I take care to see that no one = 
is drowned. Is it not so, O Best of | 


Sages?" 


“But what will happen when you _ 
enquired King Divo: ٢ 
OM 

"I have my ashram, devoted dis- | 
ciples and. affectionate cows. They 
will never fall me," she sald and. 


grow old?" 
dasa. | 


JNCE he had made up. his 

mind to give up his life, 
i Agastya felt relieved, He was 
happy that he would not live to 
see Vishwaratha wedded to Ugra, 
and his beloved Aryas degraded. 

King Divodasa, however. made 
a last effort to persuade Agastya 
to find some solution to this unfor- 
tunate crisis. While they walked 
up and down in the grove, discus- 
sing the situation, they saw Lopa- 
mudra coming towards them. 

Agastya was annoyed at the 
sight. . This woman was thwarting 
him at every step. Meanwhile, 
though in his heart of hearts he 
could not help acknowledging that 
she was elemental and irrcsistible, 
he remained firm in his resolve. 
She would never bring him round. 
She wanted to conquer him, but 
he would rather die than forswear 
the truth. She would fail to make 
him surrender it and he woul 
have won. 

To-night, as he saw Lopamudra, 
he confessed to himself that her 
beauty was awe-inspiring. She 
looked like some lone, beautiful 
lioness walking down a forest path 
in superb self-confidence. Perhaps 
it was the moonlight which made 
her look so glamorous, but at sight 
of her he had the same savage 
feeling that he had had in the 
morning. He would have liked to 


Strike her, or atleast to crush her. 
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observed Agastya. 
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everyone. When you and I would 


have been forgotten, Sage, his 
Gayatri would be on the lips of all 
men." 

*Daughter of Bharadwaja, do not 
try to persuade me," said Agastya 
with decision. “My vow . would 
remain unchanged even 


stand still in their course. If Vish- 
waratha loves his Guru and res- 
pects the Eternal Order which the 
Gods have prescribed, he must sur- 
render Shambara's daughter." . 

“Those are not the words of 
Agastya the wise seer, but of the 
high-priest wrapped in self-import- 
ance,” retorted Lopamudra. 

King Divodasa was shocked at 


the way in which Lopamudra was, 


talking to the venerable Sage. 
“Lopamudra, what are you say- 
ing?” he protested. 

“Something that the Sage has 
never heard before and that he 
badly needs to hear!” 

“It is difficult for you to see the 
difference between an Arya and 
a non-Arya,” 
with contempt. 


“And you! Above all others, 


even you insist upon the differ- 


ence between an Arya. and an 
Anarya; between the white and 


the dark skin, between the high. 
and the low,” she cried, her voice 


trembling with passion. “Then, 
Great Sage, you need to learn. many 


things. Give up your high office; - 


come with me, far, far away, into 
the forests and across the seas, 


where the hungry and the unħap: 


Dy, whether ۶و0 :73ھ‎ Anarya, await 
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her mocking laugh irritated Agast- 
ya beyond endurance. 

"Do not worry on my behalf, O 
King, for that day will never come. 


- The Goddess of the Dawn is very 


kind to me. Every morning I rise 
more fascinating than ever. Even 
all-conquering Time does not dare 
to write his wrinkles on my 
changeless brow. What do you 
think, Sage?" she asked, turning 


to Agastya impudently. 


“I have not thought about it,” 
replied Agastya indifferently. 

“But I wart you to think of 
another thing," said Lopamudra, 
becoming serious. “How many 
lives have you decided to take in 
exchange for Shambara’ 8 daughter, 
O Best of Sages?” 

‘Daughter of Bharadwaja, it is 
useless to speak of what has hap- 
pened. You had more than your 


share in the events,” replied 
` Agastya. 
“True! I have had my share in 


all that has been happening”, she 
Said and placing her hands on her 
waist, faced Agastya. “Do you 
know that the pupil, whom you 
want to kill is the favourite of the 
Gods? The God Savita himself 
came and gave him Gayatri mantra, 


to make Ugra an Arya. Iam very 


‘happy that I was’ permitted to 
stand beside him.” 

Agastya remained unmoved. 
“Daughter of Bharadwaja, Rohini 
told me all about it.” 


“And still you want to kill him?” 


She asked. “He is not Vishwara- 
tha, the conqueror of the world. 





He is Vishwamitra, the friend of 
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why she was so defiant and yet so 
fascinating to-night. He  under- 
stood her mission, blessed her in 
silence and left them abruptly. 
Agastya also made an attempt to 
leave. X 

“Wait,” cried Lopamudra .pe- 
remptorily. “Best of Sages, why 


do you fly from me? . Why do you - 


not speak to me? Am I not even 
worth looking at?” Ue 


. Strange emotions stirred within ` 


Agastya. .He felt like a drowning 
man. “Worth looking at!” he ex- 
claimed. “For months past, I have 
heard nothing but praise of you. 
When you were taken prisoner, 
everyone, young and old, was ready 
to fight for you. . Wheneyer they 
see you, Richika and Divodasa feel 
the vigour of the youth which they 
lost years ago. When he gazed at 
you, the dying Shambara had the 
look of a lover. My own daughter 
worships you like a goddess. Dau- 
ghter of Bharadwaja, is that: not 
enough?" 

*And yet you have not allowed 
a chord to stir in your heart,” said 
Lopamudra, shaking her head sad: 
ly. “You live in my heart, Agast- 


ya, but you do not let me live even 


in your eyes. Why is that?” eat 
“Leave me alone. You can make 


others mad if you like,” cried 7% 


Agastya. : 


“Why do you treat me thus?" 995 
asked Lopamudra. “You will never = 7 ۱ 
be perfect till you accept me. Lis: ٢ 
ten to your heart; it will tell you mi 


that, Agastya." 


.His hands crossed on his breasts, _ i 
Agastya tried. to summon up all the - 


t. 
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redemption: We shall sit under 
the same tree, share the same deer- 
skin and accomplish what the Gods 
have left undone." | 

Agastya, fascinated by her auda- 
cious manner and maddening beau- 
ty, and shaken in his self-esteem 
by her eloquent words, was over- 
come by a feeling of defeat. “Dau-. 
ghter of Bharadwaja, I am best, as 
I am," he said, drawing a deep 
breath. 

“If you do not come now, you 
will have to come some day. For 
the present, let me take Ugra away 
with me^" s 

“Do you-want to give her back 
to Vishwaratha?" asked Agastya. 

“Have you no faith in me?" 

“What is your object in taking 
her away?" 

*Do you wish to know my ob- 
ject?" asked Lopamudra, her voice 
full of emotion. “Then I will tell 
you the truth. But if, on hearing 
it, your pride is shattered, do not 


blame me. I love two men more 
than life itself." 
“What!” exclaimed - Divodasa, 


shocked at this strange confession. 

“King, years ago, when you 
wanted me to marry, I refused,” 
said Lopamudra. “To-day, I know 
the man I want to marry. I also 
know the man who is more to me 


. than the son I have not got. They 


want to destroy each other, but I 


"^. swear by all my ancestors that I 


Will not Jet them do what they 

wan me | 
The accents in which Lopamudra 

Said this brought tears to the. old 


eyes of Divodasa. Now he 0 
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You are my only : 
God, Come, come to me,” «cried 


murmured 


“Mother, come. 
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Lopamudra shook her head. 
*Vain man! 
your own sensuality reflected in 
me? Yes, I am devoted to those 
who love me. I am the poetry of 
my poets. But I had no idea that 
you thought me a wanton. I will 
now tell you who Iam. Proud 
man, go and wander over the three 
worlds. In vain will you search 
for a mate. You will never find any 
one but me.” Suddenly, her mood 
changed and she turned to Agastya 
beseechingly, 
blind? Who am I? Look at Vish- 
waratha. Do you not see us blos- 
soming in his thoughts, his deeds 
and his far-reaching vision? ‘Can 
you not see what a man we have 
shaped by our joint efforts?” 

Lopamudra sat down on the 
stump of a tree, and placed her 
hand on her forehead in disappoint- 
ment, 

Unable to look at her any more 
Agastya covered his eyes. with his 
hands. Then, removing them, he 
came near her and looked into her 
eyes. “Wicked woman! Do ‘you 


want to catch me like a bird in a 


net.” 

“Call me what you will. I have 
given myself up to you wholly. I 
shall therefore listen to whatever 
you say of me. 


Lopamudra. : 
"NO, no, never," 
Agastya unsteadily. 
Rohini's voice was heard coming 
from a distance. 
Come soon. Ugra is in pain” . 
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sternness of which he was capable. 
“Daughter of Bharadwaja, you 
have lost your self-control.. When 
you leave us in the morning, you 
will -be sorry to have spoken as 
you have.” 

Lopamudra gazed at the sky. 
“Then I.pray to Lord Savita to 
stand still and let this night be 
endless.” She turned to Agastya 
and put her hands together. 
“Agastya, I: beg of you. Forget 
your. pride. Discard your ambi- 
tion. I want you as a child wants 
its mother, Come!" 

She took a step towards him, but 


Agastya avoided her. “Woman, 
are you mad? You dare to tempt 
me even at this age? Who are 


you?” 

For a moment Lopamudra dun 
back and then shook her head as 
if she was throwing aside the lit- 
“Who 
am I?" she cried triumphantly, 
her eyes aflame with passion. 
“Darling of the Gods, you have 
been great. You have supported 
mighty thrones in splendour. Why 
not ask your own heart? ‘Tell me, 
—me,—who I am?” 


As he looked into her flaming. 


eyes, Agastya felt a sudden whirl- 
wind sweeping over his limbs. 
“You are both heaven and hell. 
The Gods and the ‘Demons both 
live in you,” he said and continued 
unsteadily, “I hear the sighs of 
numberless lovers echoing in your 
ears. I hear the fetters which your 
kisses have fastened on them. You 


are voluptuous delight which ever 


tempts: but never tires.” 


' tle she had left of modesty. 
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the two Vedic Rishis—Agastya and 
Lopamudra—is referred to, directly 
or indirectly, in many Puranas and 


the Mahabharata. The 7 


' mantra, relating to this incident, 


composed by Lopamudra herself, 
which finds a place in the Rigveda, 
was evidently composed when the 
world was young and human rela- 
tions rather frank; in the English 
translation of the Vedas, it is. 067 
by. a rendering in Latin. I have 
only attempted a very tame and 
modernised version of the incident, 

—K.M.M.] * 


[To be continued] 
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Lopamudra got up and looked at ; 


Agastya with determination. "You 
look cold now, Agastya, but your 
heart, I know, is burning hot. 
Leave me now, if you must: you 
will have to come-back to me: You 
reject the heart I offer; you will 
come begging it of me. I go, but 
I shall return at midnight. Meet 
me here,” and with these words 
Lopamudra hurriedly left the 
place. 


[Note: The unsophisticated Tel- 
` der would like to know that the in- 
- eident described in this and the 


two following chapters, relating to 
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Immortal India—48 


INDRAPRASTHA 


formed part of the Khandava : 


Vana which name is given to the 


large area between  Bulandsahr 


and Sahranpur. 


After the swayamvara of Drau-. 
padi, the jubilant Pandavas were © 


coming to the Hastinapura. Their 
uncle Dhritarashtra and his ‘sons 
the Kauravas were very jealous 
at the prospect of the powerful 
Pandavas settling down in Hasthi- 
napura. Fo avoid that, Vidura 


was sent to Yudhishthira with à | 
message that Pandavas should not 


come to Hastinapura, but should 
take possession of the Khanda- 
va Vana which was also known as 
the Indra Vana. They should 


clear the forest, establish a new 


city and rule from that place. 
Yudhishthira accepted the suggest- 
ion of  Dhritarashtra—namely 
“Enter the Khandavaprastha and 


have the half share of the: King- | 


dom.” : 
HUSA g TTT € 
Friends 


to construct a city for the Panda: 
vas which was like the Capital of 


` Indra., It was named after Ingra. : l 


With how many 


. Krishna 


gc! faf! m: uem: 
818020) 
Se ۱۲٦۹ Ae: 
TAFE 48 ١ 

, Glorious City! 
ancient grand .and prosperous 
Empires have you been associated! 
Let the majestic lustre of the 
Capital of Independent Bharat be 
eternal and surpass the glory it 


had in its strange and colourful 
past history. | 


NDRAPRASTHA: is the old 
[] Delhi which is also called 
| sakraprastha, Brihasthala, 
Khandava-prastha, Sakrapuri and 
Satakratu-prastha. This city 
has become famous since the time 
of Mahabharata where the name of 
Indraprastha has been - immorta- 
lised as the Capital of the Panda- 
vas, till they won the Mahabharata 
_ This city of the Pandavas 


river Yamuna and its location is 
pointed out between the Kotila of 
Firoz Shah and the Tomb of 
Humayun about two miles 
south of Modern Delhi. ' River 
Yamuna has moved  eastward 
from this place. . Indraprastha 


. War. 
was constructed on the bank of: 
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said that he would not part with 
even a pin-point of land. The 
five towns demanded by Pandavas 
are stated to be 

1. Paniprasta or Panipat near 
Kurukshetra 

2. Sonaprastha or Sonpat, which 
is about 25 miles north of 
Delhi, 

3. Tilaprastha which is about 6 
miles south-west of Tugh- 
lakhabad and 10 miles 
south-east of Kutub Minar. 
Tilaprastha was included in 
and was part of Indrapras- 
tha, 

4. Indraprastha itself, and 

5. Bhagaprastha or Bagpat 
which is situated about 30 
miles west of Mirat on river 
Yamuna. | 


Instead of these five cities, Udyo- 
gaparva 31-19 mentions the follow- 
ing: 
qa Waal [abre A 1 
1. Avisthala, 2. Vrikasthala, 3. Ma- 
kandi, 4. Varanavata and 5. any - 
other town which may be selected 
by Duryodhana. | 
On the bank of river Yamuna Ti 
is situated the Nigambod Ghat i i 
the Delhi of Shahjahan and + TE 
is a temple of Nila Chhatri. Both © 
of them are said to have 06607000-١ 
structed by King ء000١‎ 
when he performed the great Ha- mi 
jasuya Sacrifice here. | | 2 | 
Evidently these places formed m) 
part of Indraprastha, the Capital 9) 
| et sad ER | 
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and became known as Indrapras- 
tha. 
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This city was equipped with 
sharp weapons, Sataghni weapons 
which could kill 100 people at a 
several mechanical contri- 
vances and iron weapons of the 
shape of great wheels. 
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—Adi 227, 64, 65. 
When the city was ready after 
construction, King  Yudhishthira 
it ‘along. with learned 
brahmins, his brothers and other 
Kings from the gate known as 
Vardhamanapura. 
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__Adi 227, 83 to 86. 
- In the Udyogaparva, before the 


Mahabharata war .started, Pan- 


davas sent a message to Kaura- 
vas for the settlement of their 
King Yudhishthira was 
prepared to compromise his claim 
to the utmost limit possible and 
^he-sent a word to Duryodhana 
that -even if the Pandavas were 
given''only five villages they 
Would ‘be satisfied. ‘The reply of 
Duryodhana is. well known. He 


- time, 
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Shah. Construction of this Pura- _ 


na Killa was started by Humayun 
in 1533 A.D. Seven years after, 
Sher Shah completed it: ‘Local 
tradition states that the place 


where there is at present the Killa , 
Koni Mosque was exactly ‘the plade, 


from where ‘Arjuna guarded -the 
city with his famous bow Gandiva; 
the palace of Sher Shah was the 
very place where Pandavas and 
Sri Krishna had their delibera- 
tions; and the open space near Sher 
Shah's palace was the place where 
King Yudhishthira performed the 
Rajasuya sacrifice. 


At Indrapat and in the Yamuna 
basis have been found the painted 
greyware and other subsequent 


ceramics of the early historic 


times—of the same kind as are 


found at Rupar and Hastinapura. 


Within a distance of 11 to 12 
miles from modern Delhi, there 
have been cities after cities 
founded upon the ruins: of their 
predecessors. And it is estimated 
that all these cities put together 
cover an area of about 45 square 
miles. 'The first of this city is na- 
turally Indraprastha founded by 
King Yudhishthira who -flourished 
according to the Indian Tradition 
in the beginning of Kali age which 


began in 3101 B.C. Modern scho- ` 


lars place the. Mahabharata War 
in the 15th century B.C.: 
city was developed into a great 
kingdom by the Pandavas. After 
winning the  Kauravas in the 


Mahabharata war, King Yudhish- ~ 
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of Pandavas. The Rasasuya sacri- 
fice was performed with great 
pomp at this place. An extra-or- 
dinary Sabha Mandapa was built 
here by Mayasura and it was so 
deftly constructed that the strface 
of water appeared like the surface 
of the flooring and vice-versa. 


The name of Indraprastha is still 
preserved in the name of Indra- 
pat which-is one of the popular 
names of the Purana Killa at 
Delhi. This Purana Killa is also 
stated to be the ancient fort of 
Emperor Yudhishthira. This an- 
cient fort of the Hindus was re- 


. paired and renovated by Huma- 


yun and was renamed by him as 
‘Dinpanna.’ It now contains the 
Killa Koni Mosque and the palace 
of Sher Shah. 


Even though practically nothing 
has remained of the ancient capital 
of Yudhishthira, its sacred memo- 
ries have remained in the mind of 
people of Bharat and they have 
considered a visit to Indraprastha 
and a bath in Yamuna as highly 
meritorious. It is said that at the 
following three places, river. Ya- 
muna is specially sacred; at Indra- 
prastha, at Prayag and at Sagara 
Sangama. Even at Indraprastha 
the. Nigambod i.e. the Nigamod- 
bodha Tirtha is considered parti- 
cularly holy. 


| جع یہ" ہ5 ATT wage‏ 

Sat TÎ (٣× WO FR ١۱ 
Purana Killa is near Lal Darwaja 
which was part of one of the fam- 


. ous Gates of the Capital of Sher 
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B.C. the city had moved further 
south. It is stated that this new 
city was founded by Raja Dilu one 
of the Mayura Rulers. The name 
of'Delhi is attributed to this Raja 
Dilu or Dhilu. 


In the fourth century A.D. Raja 
Dhava erected the famous iron 
pillar. This pillar is in perfect pre- 
servation and is an extraordinary 
monument of ancient India. 

It is of wrought, iron—23 feet 
long, and in spite of rains and 
winds it has stood there for more 
than 15 centuries. It is still un- 
rusted and the inscriptions on it 
are still very clear and sharp. It 


The Iron Pillar, Delhi 
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thira started ruling from Hasthi- 
napura, situated northeast of Delhi, 
about 22 miles northeast of Mirat 
on the bank of river Ganges. After 


the death of Sri Krishna, Arjuna 


brought back from Dwaraka the 
Yadava ladies and grandson of 
Krishna. This grandson of Krish- 
na, Vajra by name, was establish- 
ed as the king of Indraprastha. 


After Yudhishthira came Parik- 


shit, the grandson of Arjun and his 
This line was fol- 


That. dynasty was followed by 
those of the Gautamas and the Ma- 


yuras. By about the 1st centuly _ 





. 29° descendants. 
lowed by the dynasty of Visarva. 
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peror. One of them is situated àt 


Ferozabad or the Kotila of Feroz- . | 


shah. It was removed at this place 
from 518573. The other is situat- 
ed near the Memorial Tower of the 
Rising of 1857 A.D. It was brought 
to this place from Mirat. ^. . 


Alauddin kept his army :at Siri 
in 1303 A.D. and' constructed there 
another city. In 1320 A.D. Tugh- 
lak Shah came to the throne. He 
was not satisfied with the low 
walls of the city and he therefore 
removed the city five miles east- 
ward and named it Tughlakabad. 
It is said that Saint Nizamuddin 
had uttered a curse against this 
city called Tughlakabad and there- 
fore it was subsequently deserted. 


Mohamad Tughlak, the second 
ruler of this dynasty, constructed. 
a wall joining the Old Delhi and 
Siri and established his own city: 
which was known as Jahanpanah. | 


Firoz Shah coristructed the city 
of. Firozabad about five miles 
northeast of Siri in 1354 A.D.. Hu- 
mayun built Purna Killa in 1534 
A.D. The last city which is known 
as the seventh city was built by 


 Shahjahan in 1648 A.D. 


The reason why this city of Dell 
has changed its location so many 
times is stated to be the change in 
the course of river Yamuna which 
is gradually going further and لت‎ 
ther east and -which has been the 
main source of water supply to 
this Impera GEE 


^ 


id TAN 


commemorates the victory of King 
Dhava .over the Balhikas of the 
Punjab. Another interpretation is 
that this pillar was constructed by 
Chandra Raja in the 5th century 
A.D. Still another interpretation 
is that the pillar was erected first 
by Kumara Gupta I in 450 A.D. 
It is situated in the quadrangle of 
. the Yajnashala of King Prithviraja 
which is called Bhootkhana by 
Mohammadans. 


‘It appears that. Delhi which was 


an important centre in. the 4th 


century A.D. was. deserted there- 


after for a. few centuries until it 
was once again. made. the capital 
by King Anang Pal after Kano] 
was conquered by Rathors. Pri- 
thviraj Chauhan. was the last 
Hindu King and. after 1193 A.D. 
Delhi became the capital of the Pa- 
thans. Construction of Kutub Mi- 


nar was commenced.in 1193 and. 


was completed in 1200 A.D. 


Kutub Minar has a grand line of 
arches, eleven in number. Iban 
Batuta describes Kutub Minar as 
having no equal anywhere in the 
world either in beauty or extent. 
The Minar is’ 230° feet high 
and is. divided into five stories with 
decorated balconies. One tradition 
ls that this ‘Minar was a Hindu 
building and the pillar was con- 
structed by Rai Pithora for his 
daughter. for the purpose of hav-' 
ing a view of river Yamuna. There 
are two Ashok ‘pillars. in Delhi, 
containing the edicts of the Em- 
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nations? 

You say that you will try to do 
what you can to break down the 
wall of partition through sectaria- 
nism and different religious sys- 
tems, and through ultra strong 

E patriotism. You say 

“the same usual pat- 

riotism” in your article, 

as if there can be two 

of patriotism, 
the one good, the other 

| ultra strong, bad pat: 
+ rjotism. To say, that. 
patriotism. can be good 
is a great delusion, 

7 and if you suppose 

~ | that any kind of pat- | 
riotism can be good; 
you open the door to 
the greatest of evils: 

Patriotism ‘and Christianity are 
the opposite terms and cannot be: 
united. ‘I have written an article 
in the form of a letter to an Eng- 
lish correspondent about this sub- 


ject, and if it interests you, you m 
can read it in the English papers ٦ 


or I can send it to you. 


To save the Far East from all © i 


the evils of patriotism would be: = 


Count Leo Tolstoy 


JULY 1, 1956 


Tolstoy Correspondence 


To 


Mr. Jokay, 

Manager, Diday (Paper), 

Tchoo-l. . 
Sir, 

— THANK you for sending me 

' your article. It is ہے‎ 

, a great joy for me f 
to know that you be- 
lieve in the practicabi- / | 
lity. of Christ’steaching | 
and that you intend to 
preach to your coun- | 
try-men Christianity | 
as it is presented in —' 
the “Sermon on the ` 
Mount. That is a 
great purpose and I do 
not know a greater 
cause to which a man 
could devote his life. 

But to be sincere with you, I 
must say, that, in your’ article as 


v 
~ 


. well as in your letter I can see 
| that you have not quite made up 


your mind which Master you will 
serve: God or Mammon; will you. 
try to obtain the personal, familiar 
or national welfare or try only to 


fulfil the will: of God, making nO . 
difference between men and 
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to accept true Christianity which ` 


alone has the answer to those 
questions of life that now face all 
men and call for a solution which 
neither Buddhism nor Confucian- 
ism can give. 

All the great teachers of huma- 
nity have at all times preached the 
brotherhood of men, but it is 
Christianity alone which points. 
out the way whereby this can be 
attained. You have translated my 


works such as “The Kreuzer So-' 


nate", etc., but I very much wish 
to make the Japanese public .fami- 
liar with true Christianity, as I 
think its founders conceived it. 
This,-as far as. I could, I expounded 
in my book “The Kingdom of God 
is Within You". I think these 
books or at least an exposition of 
their contents might be of interest 
to the Japanese people and might 
show them that Christianity is not 
a collection of miracle-narratives 
but a very strict exposition of that 
idea of human life which gives rise 
neither to despair nor to indiffer- 


‘ence about one’s conduct but which 


leads to a. most definite moral 
activity. I advise your friends to 
order from Genova these books 
which you would like to have. 

But if you wish it I will myself 
send you for translation the book 
on which I am now engaged. 

As far as I have been able to 
make it, it contains the most con- 
densed and precise exposition of 
the Christian teaching. I gave 
Toku-Tomi some articles to be sent 


on to you. If these will prove if. 


any. use to you I shall be very, 


` 5 # 
= o^ | 


42. . 1 


the greatest boon to the world, and 
therefore, we Christians who be- 
lieve in Christ’s teaching as it is 
preached in the Sermon on the 
Mount we must employ all our 
forces to attain this aim and to be 
strong and work and make no 
compromises. 

I hope that you and your friends 
who partake your views will try 
to do it. 

It would be a great joy to me if 
I could in any way be useful to 
YOU... °, . - - 
With brotherly love, 


EAD. Yours .truly, 
28th Jan., 1896 Leo Tolstoy. 
To 
Mr. Konissi, 
` Tokyo. , 
Dear Konissi, 
>. I was very glad.to make the 
-acquaintance of Toku-Tomi and his 
: fellow-traveller. They seemed to 
me to be intelligent people and 
free in their outlook. I was most 
‘pleased to. know, that your views 
on orthodoxy have changed. 


Eu LI: incredible to me that such و‎ 
B thoughtful and  non-superstitious 
Japanese could 
accept ànd believe all those.absurd 
. dogmas, having nothing in com- 
fos, mon with Christian truth,. which 
constitute the substance of eccles- 


lastie Christianity, both of Catholic- 

| i ism, Orthodoxy and Lutheranism. 
B M... On the contrary .I .always 
01 thought that the people both of 
1d |. Japan and China could not escape 


i 


i In . people as the 


| ` It always seemed strange and 
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Dear friend Iso-Abe, | 

It was a great pleasure to me to 
receive your letter and your paper 
with the English article. I thank 
you heartily for both. 

Though I never doubted that 
there are in Japan a great many 
reasonable,. moral and religious ٠٠ 
men who are opposed to the hor- 
rible crime of war now .perpetrated - 
by both betrayed and .stupefied 
nations, I was very glad to get. 
the proof of it. It is a, great joy 
for me to know that I have friends 
and co-workers in Japan with 
whom I can be in. friendly inter- {© 
course. E E 

Wishing to be quite sincere with 
you, as I wish to be with every es- 
teemed friend, I must say to you 
that I don't approve of socialism 
and am sorry to know that the most 
spiritual, advanced part of your sO 
clever and energetic people: has = 
taken from Europe the very fee- 
ble, illusory and fallacious theory 
of socialism which in Europe be- 
gins to be abandoned. E 

Socialism has for its aim the | 
satisfaction of the meanest part of = 
human nature: his material well = 
being, and by the goal which it pro- | 
poses can never attain that. The ۲ 
true, well-being of humanity is = 
spiritual and moral and including ٦ 
the material well-being. And this ti 
higher goal can be. attained by re- m 
ligious, moral perfection of all the — 
unities, which compose the nation 

and. humanity. پا و ور‎ E 

By. religion I understand theri 

reasonable belief in a general law 
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pleased. Now farewell. I would 
grasp your hand in friendship. I 
send you every good wish. 


Yours, 
vee Leo Tolstoy. 
30th September, 1896. 


From 

180-06 
Dear Mr..Tolstoy, 

I think you would not mind, if 
I call you by Mr., not using a title 
of nobility, because to make .dis- 
tinction by titles seems to us very 
childish. I write this letter in 
order to inform you that your long 
article on the Russo-Japanese war, 
that appeared in “London Times” 
has been translated into Japanese 
and published in our paper *Hei- 
min Schimbun” which means 
“Common people.” It is a great plea- 
-sure for me to send you two copies 
of the. paper, in one of which you 
wil find your article translated 
into Japanese and in the other you 
can find a short English article 


concerning you. We are socialists ` 


and at the same time opposed to 
war. It is somewhat hard for us 
to cry against the war, but.in spite 
of many persecutions, we are doing 
our best. 

Hoping that you will ever be 
strong in health and able to fight 
against war all the time, I am 

Sincerely yours 

Iso-Abe’ . 

On behalf of the 
use «Heimin Schimbun" . 
Sept. 4th, 1904, Zr 
Tokyo, Japan. 
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servant of a Supreme. Power, 


whom we name God, and man must 
fulfil the will of his Supreme 
Power. The will of this Power is 
that. all men should be one, which 
union may be attained only 
through love. He who fulfils this 
will knows no evil either in life, or 
in death. 

All the great religions—Brahma- 
nism, Buddhism, Confucianism, 
Taoism, Judaism, Christianity ‘and 
Mohamedanism contain truths. 
These truths acquire no external 
authority in their acceptance and 
confession sinee in these very 
truths is found the highest autho- 
rity that can possibly exist: namely 
the inward justification of con- 
science. ? 

Only such a religion can free men 
of the evil which they themselves 
bring about. Hence I am con- 


vinced that the destruction of all. 


superstitions which deform any 
religion, and the propagation. of 
this one and common religion! is 
the first and foremost duty of every. 
man. | $ Eu 
Your friend, 
14th March, 1905. L. Tostoy. 
To 


Konjero Tokutcinf | 
Dear, Friend, 


I received a long time ago your 


two books and your letters. . It 


would be too long and unnecessary: 
to state the reason why I did not © 


answer tiil now. Please excuse me 
for it. I hope and desire that this 


letter wil find you in the same 
place,, in good: health and in the 


۱ 


A i 


cally is expressed in the precept of 
loving every man and doing to 
everybody that one wished to be 
done by. | 

I know that this method seems 


- to be not so expedient as socialism 


and other frail theories, but it is 
thé sole true one. And all the 


efforts that we use in trying to 


realise false theories and not 
reaching their aims we lose for the 
sole-true means to attain the hap- 
piness of mankind ' and of every 
individual. 

"Excuse mie for the liberty I take 


discuss your creed and for my‏ 0م 


m English and’ believe me to be 
our true friend. | 

. Yours 

Leo. Tolstoy. 


^ T will be always glad to have news 
from you. 


ae Us fo 
' Mr. Tamura 


- Dear Friend, 


You. will find the answers to the 


“questions you ask me in my .books 


entitled “Christian Teaching” and 


| “What I Believe”. 


It is not at all necessary to be a 
Christian, a Buddhist, a ‘Confucian, 
a. Taoist;:.or' a Mohaniedan. It is 
not in any external authority that 
a man should ‘believe. Yet* every 
man ought to have a religion of his 
Own;'ie. a rational explanation of 


I the.purpose of this 'life? Such’ a 
CX rational explanation every man 
"> may find.in His own. religion: and 
{i this. explanation is identical in 
" every lon namely ‘Man is the 
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the liberation of men from. obedi- 
ence to human power. 

I have written a book about it 
(the last) .which has for title 
"The End of the Age” It has 
been translated into English and I 
will ask my friend in England to: 
send you a copy, but may be you 
can get one in your libraries; 


Please let me have your opinion ^ 


on the ideas expressed in that book. 
I thank you heartily for your 


- letter, your books and. your sym: 


pathy to me. Give please my, re 

gards to your wife.and ask hen 
if it is not presuming too much, to 
write me, if it is. possible, in -a few 
words her religious belief: what 
does she live for and what is the 


highest law of her life, the law to | 


which all other human laws and 
desires ought to be sacrificed. 


Your friend, 
April 25th, 1906, Leo Tolstoy. 
Toula, Yasnaya Poliana 


* " 


Land Rehabilitation gece 3 
Japan. u: 
Dear Gentlemen, 

' Please excuse me for not answer- . 


ing.your letter for a so long time; : ا‎ 
The best help I can give you: is to^ 3 | 


draw your attention on the great 


American writer, Henry- George; | E 














and his theory on the land ques 5 
tion, which is exposed in the book, | 
that I send: you. 


May; 19099‏ ارت 


ezl 0+ n ame a: 


quite understand | 


like to. know the - 


` To 
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same good disposition towards me, 
in which yours was written. ` 
I did .not 
through. your.letter, nor through 
your book your conception of life, 
and would be very thankful if. you 
would explain to me your religious 
views. I am very, much interested 
in the religious beliefs..of the 
Japanese. I have an idea of Shin- 
toism, but doubt that .thinking 
Japanese men of our time can par- 
take in this faith. I know Confu- 
cianism, Taoism and Buddhism and 


have the greatest respect for.the. 


religions and metaphysical prin- 
ciples of those doctrines which are 
the same as the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Christianity. There. is 
only one religion which mani- 
fests itself by different shades to 
different nations, and I should 
very much 
Japanese views of the fundamental 
religious principles. In European 


literature I could not find any vés- - 


tige of it. If you can help me in 
this matter, if only by stating 
your religious views, I will be very 
thankful. 


By religious views I understand - 


the answer to the chief and most 


important question for man: what . 


is the meaning of life, that he is 
obliged to live. 

You speak in your letter’ of the 
Russian Revolution and the re- 
forms that are to be in Japan. 1 
think that there is only one revo- 
lution and one reform impending 
everywhere in ‘the world: it is the 
destruction of not only all great 


| states, jut of all: kinds of states, 
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if 
Yet 


N. Ramesan 


In these days of high-pressure living, meditation is 
almost a lost art. In the past, as it is today in a few . 
cases, it has been the sheet-anchor of equipoise and the 
enemy of neurosis. The author who is a high official in 
a State Government outlines in this article a practical 
method for acquiring the habit of meditation which is all 
but necessary today at all levels. . 


it for deep and purposeful think- 
ing. Incidentally it helps to douche 
the mind of agitating emotions and 
impulses, and restores to it its 
pristine calmness: and serenity. 
Meditation is based on the assump- 
tion, that ‘the normal conscious 
state of man is one of perfect 
equipoise and peace, 


ples of distraction on this ‘even 
state, 
and distraction. Meditation there- 
fore reverses this process and by 


stilling the mind of its emotions - 


and thoughts, tries to restore it to 
its: original state of composure. 


Meditation also helps. to deepen © 


and develop one’s powers of pur- 
poseful ‘thinking. A little reflec: 
tion will show that most of our 


‘so called conscious mental activity | 


is. really unconscious. 7 ie 
For example, while working out 


aa HE art of meditation; which 
-i once formed an essential part 
^. of one's life, is fast losing its 
vogue. in India, which is its coun- 


try of. origin. Except .for the 


schools of Zen Buddhism in‘ Japan, 
meditation, as an art, has practi- 
cally disappeared. 

This is all the more to be re- 
gretted especially in the modern 
age of breathless haste and sense- 
lessi speed, when nerves and emo- 
tions are apt to be on ‘edge, and 
when one is apt to. lose one’s. com- 

posure so.often and so easily. 

Regular meditation restores ‘poise 
and. serenity to the -mind; and 
keeps it trim and efficient, even as 
regular physical exercise keeps the 
body fit. A few.simple hints on 
this ancient art of India are given 
here.. ; 
` Meditation is a conscious effort 


to Strengthen the mind, and train 
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may ‘adopt any ‘convenient bodily 
. ppsture and no violent physical 


contortions are necessary. 


The most stable position is to sit 
erect, with the back, neck and 
head in a line; The room and Spot 
must be scrupulously clean and 


‘Secluded, and the’ student should 


lock himself in, so that he may not 
be disturbed. All tight-fitting dress 
should then be loosened. The stu- 
dent should then compose himself 
and close his eyes and relax com- 
pletely both mentally and physi- 
cally. All taut muscles must be 
fully relaxed. 


The student must then: mentally 


relax by completely emptying his 


mind of all contents. He may help 


-himself ‘in this by his, power of 


imagination. He may, for exam- 
ple, imagine himself, say, to be a 
full bag of-rice, which if suddenly 
unstrung will spread everywhere 
on the floor. He must thus will 
himself, tó a mood of complete re- 
laxation: i 


‘Usually: a little breathing exer- 
cise will aid this. This consists in 


consciously slowing one’s rate Of ٣ 
breathing, to: roughly half of its E: 


normal rate. Computing breathing 


in and out as one breath, an ave |) 
rage man breathes 14 or 15 times i 
in a minute. This must be gradu- 3 
ally reduced to 7 er 8, so that the ٦ 


breathing may, be placid, gentle 


“and even. There should be no vio- 9 


lent effort etc. and if one feels like 


gasping, the practice must be given = i 
up immediately. “The whole’ idea i 
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a Strictly rational sequence of 
thinking, the next logical step, 
though linked with the previous 
step in a manner satisfying to our 
reason, still arises in the mind, 
not from any conscious volition on 
our part, but out of the unknown 
void. 


If we carefully analyse how. ex- 
actly we think, we will realise, that, 
we first of all go upto a particular 
Step, and then stop all mental ac- 
tivity, keeping the attention poised 
in the .direction of the line of 


thought. In such a state, the next. 


step automatically flashes itself on 
our brain and then, our reason 
comes to the rescue and rationa- 
lises the process. Anyone who has 
worked a mathematical theorem 
will be aware of this. This process 
works generally unconsciously in 
our minds. Meditation purports 
to consciously control this process, 
so that thinking can be consciously 
directed and canalised. 


Meditation is thus an attempt to 
consciously control the mind, but 
since this is an exceedingly difficult 
task, it proceeds to do it by stages, 
through the three steps of concen- 
tration, contemplation, and medita- 


/ tion. 


Like all arts, meditation can also 


v 


. be effectively learnt, only when it 


is regularly done. A half-an-hour 


in the morning or evening will 
generally do. The student must 
Select a place in a room for medi- 
tation and stick to it, so that the 
habit may become ingrained. He 
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tune, from which one started. 


After some practice, if the exer. | 


cise is done with patience and con- 
fidence, these wayward thoughts 
wil gradually diminish, and one 
can effortlessly concentrate. 


When this effortless concentra- 
tion is obtained, one goes to the 
next step of contemplation. 
consists, not in actively thinking 
about an object, as in concentra- 
tion, but to passively allow the 
mind to ponder and contemplate 
about the same object. For ex- 
ample, if one chooses the face of 
Buddha to concentrate on, one 
goes at the earlier stage, to think 


of Buddha’s kindness and grace, his 


benevolence etc. always forcefully 
and actively thinking about Bud- 
dha. 


At the second stage, one simply 
keeps the face of Buddha in one's 
mental focus and quite effortlessly 
and without thought, ponders over 
it. There is just direct internal. 
perception but no connected think- 
ing in this. This has a very sooth- 


ing effect on the nerves, and calms” 


down in a minute or two even vio- 


A 


. lent temperaments. 


When this is fully ble 
one goes to the third stage of me- 
ditation, which.consists in keeping 


the mind passive; alert, and atten-- 


tive, but which gets rid of even 


the object of contemplation. In: 
one 


the example taken above, 
should be in the contemplative 


‘mood, but the object of conten 


48 1 
t 

is to gradually reduce breathing 

and induce relaxation. 


After this is done, the first step 
is concentration. This consists in 
applying the full force and vigour 
of one's power of thinking, to any 
selected object, or image, or 
sequence of thought. The object is 
immaterial but once selected, it 
must be strictly adhered to. Some 
elevating topic, like, say the strain 
of a raga in music, or the person- 
ality of Jesus or Buddha etc. may 
be chosen.- Once having selected 
it, one must deeply think about it 
and it alone, and at the same time 
consciously exclude other thoughts 
from the mind. "This is the most 
difficult part of the exercise and 
one will be surprised at the erra- 
tie nature of how the mind drags 


"one unconsciously. 


For example, if one is concentrat- 
ing.on Sahana raga, the mind will 
take one to the singer from whom 
one heard it, then te the hall or 
"place where he heard it, and on to 
his neighbour there, and how he 
quarrelled with him, leading -to a 
quarrel one had with another ten 
days ago, which person promised 


'. to meet one in the evening at a 


cinema, ad infinitum when one 
will suddenly start and. remember 
that one is meditating! 


The best way of conquering these 
wayward thoughts, is to trace 


these back in the same order, as 
"for example, in the above instance, 
^to trace the thoughts back from the 


hall to the singer and back to the 
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plation viz, the face of Buddha, 
should be removed. This is a men- 
tal state of attentive contempla- 
tion, but with no object. This is 
not. mere blankness, but the height 
of peace and bliss. , This has also 
nothing to do with the yogic states, 
but is a purely mental conscious 
state. Technically, it is the state 
of hiatus, between one thought and 
another, though. we have arrived 
at it by a conscious process. One 
remains in this state of meditation 
for ten or fifteen minutes, and 
then goes about on his other avo- 
cations. 


The above is a simple and safe 
method of meditation, and calls for 
no great exertion. But the result 
will be marvellous and .after some 
time one will begin to relish the 
art. The reward will be mental 
equipoise and unruffled calm. One 


` will feel increasing self-confidence 


and courage, and an exalted moral 


- State, and one's thinking will be- 


come deep and pur poseful. One 
will become also more conscienti- 
ous and ` punctilious about his 
work, without getting excited. A 
gentle unhurriedness with an ex: 


, acting efficiency, SO’ characteristic 
of the Japanese race and which 


has led them to their. great SUC: 
cess as a nation, is in no small 
measure due. to this art of medi- 
tation, which forms part. of the 
teaching of Zen Buddhism. 
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literature. 


entifically establish the unity and 
eternality of this Brahman, is the 


object of our philosophy, and our. 


religion which is based upon it de- 
tails the process of elimination and 
acquirement of Gnana by which 
man can discover this Parəm Tiva 
and realise “it,” as the real Aham 
in him. These two together consti- 


tute the contents of all our sacred 


books. 


“There is but one Brahman, no 
two, and all else is nought,” is the 
highest truth proclaimed by our 
ancients. Along with the .affirma- 
tion of the existence of Brahman 
which is unseen and unknown, is 
the declaration of the total denial 
of the existence of the world or 


jagat that is actually perceived and - 
This is . 


experienced by all as real. 
a statement which no rational hu- 


man can understand, much less ac- - 
cept without question. This is ٦ 
single Veda or Gnana with its sin- . 


ge meaning as stated above, 
and because it is ostensibly incom- 
prehensible to us all, this “single 
Veda" had to be expanded into a 
voluminous religious 
consisting of fourteen Vidyas with 
the sole and express object of mak- 
ing it comprehensible to all. 


These fourteen Vidyas, says the 


Padma Purana, are the four Vedas, _ 


the six Angas of the Vedas, 
Mimamsa, Nyaya, Purana, and 
Smriti. They are called. vidyus, 


because “it is by these vidyas that 
the divine and eternal Bnagwan 
who is the lord of our indrias, 
manas and buddhi, is known, and 


Y 


N. Harihara lyer 


ITIHASAS 


HE word religion is derived 
T from the Latin root 7e—mean- 

= ling “back” and ligare—mean- 
ing “to bind,” and this is significan- 
tly suggestive. Religion is thus. that 
which “binds back,” and this “bind- 
‘ing back” can only be to the source 


from which you and I and all have 
emanated. 


All the great scientists and think- 
ers of the world admit the exist- 
ence of such a source or basis for 
all life and the universe. Our an- 
cients went a step further and, ar- 
guing that if'such a source or basis 
existed, then it must be also the 


7"source or basis of man himself and 


all that he possessed such as intel- 
lect, mind, senses, etc., came to the 
conclusion that it must be the very 
centre of life and consciousness in 
the human being. They therefore 


-set about to discover this “basis” 


not among the objects of the 
senses, mind and intellect, like the 
scientists, but within as their 
very source, by the elimination of 


5h everything else extraneous to “it.” 


Viewed collectively, this basis is 
termed Brahman and Paramatma, 
and viewed individually it is called 
Param Jiva and Jivatma. ‘To ‘sci- 
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yas in general and misinterpret the 
Puranas and Itihasas in particular 
as ancient Indian mythology and 
history of. doubtful authenticity. 


The principles underlying this 
unique technique of concretisation 
and the equally unique technique 
of interpretation of such concretis- 
ed narrations to be found in our ~ 
Puranas, Itihasas and all ur anci- - 
ent sacred books, are beautifully 
summed up by the same writer as' 
follows: , 


“The religious facts explained in the 
apparent forms of places convey the 
general idea that they allude to some 


Specifications of stages or boundaries 


in the process of religious devotion in- 
culcated, those explained in the ap- 
parent forms of Time, similarly convey 
the ideas of progress, change or fall and 
their degrees, and those again-explain- 
ed in the ا‎ forms of personalities 

e human faculties and their 
divine bases as developed by devotional 
practices and. also their different grades 
and status." 

It is therefore Hoped that all 
scholars engaged in Sanskrit stu- 
dies will boldly discard from 
their minds all ideas of the exist- 
ence of history and mythology in 
our ancient sacred literature which 
alone have 
Hindu religion to its present state: 
Having done so, let them study and 


understand the language of the © 4 * 


Vedas known as "Itihasa" and give 


a new orientation to Indological re- 7 3 


search and re-discover for us the — 
invaluable treasures embedded in 
our ancient religious literature by 


employing the “Puranic method Of i 


interpretation." 


allude to 


such a vidya is verily known as 
Gnana.” The Sootha Samhita 
also emphasises the fact that the 
“Vedas, Smritis, Puranas etc, un- 
animously treat only of the one- 


ness of the supreme Atman." 


The question naturally arises, 
how can the Vedas, Puranas etc. 
which apparently seem to contain 
only mythological stories and 
legendary histories, be said to 
treat of the singleness of Atma 
only, as affirmed in the Souta Sum- 
hita and other ancient texts? It is 
by the description of abstract mat- 
ters of philosophy pertaining to the 
singleness of Atma as though they 
had a concrete form. It is by a 


"process of scientific concretisation 
known as the language of the Ved- ° 


as and technically termed “Iti- 
hasa.” That this is so is proved by 
the definition of Itihasa as given 
in the Padma Purana and translat- 
ed by a writer as under: 


“When religious facts are explained 
in their Eus aberat form, the ا‎ 
divinity underlying is explame 
single nd as seated in the heart, but 


-those learned in the Vedas use the lan- 


of the Vedas known as Itihasa 
while describing them in some tangible 
form.” : 


It is the ignorance of the very 
existence of this language of the 
Vedas known as Itihasa for the in- 
terpretation of the whole of our re- 
ligious literature that has led scho- 
lars not to get themselves acquaint- 
ed with the technicalities of our 
religious science and consequently 
to misunderstand the fourteen Vid: 
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Kulapati Sri K. M. Munshi has kindly agreed 


questions from 


inert matter passes into life; 
then into mind and finally into 


the Spirit, through which God ” 





These are the results of 


manifests Himself. The differ- 
ent inequalities arise because 
of birth, social circumstances 
and the inherent power of man 
to realize the Spirit in Him- 
self. 
past Karma and depend upon 
whether in earlier lives the 
creature. had made that strenu- 
ous effort to rise from the 
lower into the higher scale of 
consciousness. 


Sri Adapa Govindaras, L/420/B ا‎ 
Rly. Harbour Quarters, Allipuram, i. : 
Waltair, R.S. 


Q:. What. is the greatness of 


MET AM 


to answer in these columns 
readers of Bhavan's Journal on topics falling within 


= 


the scope of the Journal. 


Sri Ramkishor Manhobia, M-86, 


Village & Post—Takhatpur, Dist. 


Bilaspur, M.P. 


Q: ^Will you please explain in de- 
' tail the reason which occasions 
all the differences in the des- 
tiny of God’s creatures in the 
Universe? Is God partial to 
some of His creatures and im- 
partial to others? 


A: There are two kinds of in- 


equalities in life—inequality of 
status and opportunities, and 
inequality of tempers and apti- 
tudes. It is erroneous to as- 
sume that God, like an arbi- 
irary dictator, goes about 
these inequalities. 
There is the God's Law of uni- 


versal transformation by which _ 
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A: All oreligions are equally siderable difference’ between 
great. They may differ in de- the original teachings of Bud- 


dha and Buddhism as practised 

as Mahayana or Hinayana. 
(1) Hinduism maintains that 

God is and informs the crea- 


monastic order is taken to be 
the sole guiding authority. In 
Hinduism, it is not only the 


tail and the practices of one 
may be cruder than those of 
the other, but fundamentally, 
they are all approaches to the 


self-discipline, can attain God- 
hood. 


What is meant by ‘Hinduism’? 


— >ra — —— ——Áá MÀ). —Á > 


ISHI : common aim of self-realiza- tion, man has a divine, im- 
tion in God mortal essence. Buddha re- 
The greatness of Hinduism mained silent on these ques- 
lies (1) in its tolerant outlook tions. (2) In Hinduism Bud- 
: towards philosophic, religious dha is an avatar of God like 
and ‘social differences; (2) in Parashuram, Vyas, Ramachan- 
T certain fundamental values of n = a re ane ers 
life which, though found in x 
| other religious systems, have PEE Du and جع‎ ICON 
4 | attained their fullest stature in theory PD wha کو‎ 
€ جو وا‎ in ts positing os 
0 کے‎ EU. scient. (3) In Buddhism the 







1 
۱ 
| 
l, 
into life; | Hinduism is very difficult to monastic orders, but Brah- 
: "ue > describe, but broadly speaking, mans as well as Yogis, seers, 
nally Inm it is the bundle of beliefs, tra- saints and bhaktas irrespec- 
gne God ditions, rituals and practices tive of caste, who are sources 
The differ- - | which (1) have been shaped by of inspiration. (4) Buddhism 
e because | the influences and processes denies the authority of the 
un M ۱ which have taken place in this Vedas and though many of its mi 
er of man | country; (2) have for their concepts are drawn from the 
. in Him- | DONNE d the philosophy Upanishads and the Gita, it 
resulte | and Sice thought traceable does not accept them as autho- 
jend upon ¢; to the Vedas, Upanishads, the ritative. There are many other 
lives the | Agamas and the Bhagavad- differences, more or less super" ^) 
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from the | Shas. : 2 8 accretions due to geographi- 
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ing its soul by recapturing 
the spiritual values of its heri- 
tage. This process has its land. 
marks in the restoration of 
the historic shrines of Som- 
nath; in the re-consecration of 
the relics of Moggalan and 
Sariputra at Sanchi; in the un- 
precedented attraction which 


the Kumbha of 1954 had at: 


Prayag; and now in the reviv- 
ed interest in Lord Buddha’s 
personality, if not His influ- 
ence, as a counterblast to the 
Godless materialism of the 
West. 

Buddha has also added at- 
traction in some sections of the 
present generation. 
who love short-cuts to dras- 
tic change are attracted by the 
revolutionary nature of His 
mission; (2) the secularists, by 
His refusal to discuss the pro- 
blems of God and Soul; (3) the 
new Asians, because He repre- 
sents the unity of South and 
Rast-Asia; (4) the fear-strick- 
en moderns, because He is 
the Prophet of abiding peace; 


(5) resurgent Asia, because he < 


stands for re-capturing the 
religious and spiritual per- 
sonality of Asia as : against 
Western materialism. The last 


desire, however, has little ap- 


peal for New China. 


اہ 


Basically, there is very lit- 
tle difference between His 
teachings and those of Vyas im 
the Shantiparva and Sri Krish- 
na in the Gita. The disappear- 
ance of Buddhism, therefore, 
was a natural process of evo- 
lution. The approximate causes 
of its disappearance were: (1) 
Buddhistic learning and prac- 
tices were a factor which hu- 


‘man nature did not tolerate for 


long; (2) the best elements of 


-Buddhism were absorbed in re- 


surgent Shaivism and Bha- 
gavatism between the 3rd cen- 
tury B.C. and the 5th century 


A.D. (3) Buddha was accept- ' 


ed as an avatar of Vishnu in 
and no 
separate and exclusive allegi- 


. ance to . Him was necessary; 


(4) Buddhistic monasteries de- 
veloped disgusting practices. 
They were destroyed by the 
Huns, the Hindu Kings, like 
Shashanka of Bengal and, fin- 
ally, by the Muslim invaders 
of Bihar and Bengal in the 13th 
century. و3‎ 


Why has interest im Buddha 
been revived of late? . 


India has thrown off for- 
eign rule and is struggling to 
overcome alien cultural influ- 
ence. In this process it is find- 


Sa ee} 


The victories of Truth -have never been won with- ' 


1 


out risks, often of the bravest character. 


Mahatma- Gandhi. 


~ 


- the Hindu pantheon, 
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Art in Education 
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Ravishanker M. Raval 
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-surprised how these people carry . 


on their humdrum of life without 
song, colour or any enlivening 
element which would raise them 
and sublimate their life. Very 
few of them can tell you anything 
about the art and crafts of past 
and present or show any interest 
in poets, dramatists or musicians. 
It would be too much to expect of 
them a critical knowledge of art, 
architecture and crafts. 


If you visit schools, colleges, 
clubs or hospitals and waiting 
rooms you will find very little 
which can relieve your senses Ol 
recreate your mind. - No colour, no 
arrangement for light, no flowers 
or pleasant setting of any sort to 
heip a man to breathe and sip a 
soothing dose of happiness: 


What can one expect from a 
tired and bored mass of people 
dissatisfied from political and eco- 
nomic pressure, when there may 


not be adequate places where they - “eta 
can cool their steam of discontent =) 


and restlessness. 


There have been the inevitable | 
untimely outbursts of E 


results; 


social and political riots, crimes E 
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‘om: of bringing out that which is 
best in man for the benefit and 
betterment of mankind. This, 
perhaps is the only criterion. to 


' judge how a man ought to behave 


after his education is complete. 


If he uses his knowledge and 
training to bring joy and happi- 
ness into this world and adds to 
the flavour of life, he will ulti- 
mately get inner satisfaction, and 
achieve self-realization. If, how- 
ever, he fails to appreciate the 
qualities of songs, colour and 
rhythm of life of the people of his 
land, he merely lives the life of an 
animal satisfying his material 
needs; but he does not contribute 
in any way to the cultural life of 
his country or the fulfilment of his 
existence. 


This has been the fate of many 
educated persons of the last cen- 
tury. If you study the daily rou- 
er class 
people such as ‘Doctors’, Lawyers 
and Government Officials, mer- 


chants or even a professor OF the 
‘head: of an institution, you will be 
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their ‘emotions in common experi- 
ence; and consequently art at that 
time was not a closed circle for a 
few as it is today. There is today 


no longer any practical signifi- . 


cance of art in the everyday life 
of the ordinary man. Children 
attend schools in large numbers, 
people crowd together at markets, 
railways are packed with people, 
and the hospitals harbour patients, 
and compounds of secretariats are 
full of waiting crowds. 

They all suffer time, gaping at 
nothing to please them or any 
artistic site of interest to provoke 
their imaginations. 

These people have been brought 
up in dreadful local schools or in 
Streets where parents, teachers or 
elders had never taught or trained 
them to divert or refresh them- 
selves with lovely Stories, songs, 
pictures, or projects that might 
awaken their higher instincts to 
see and feel what is good and 
beautiful in life and creation. 

The Educational authorities have 
said a great deal about the psy- 
chological development of the 
individual and his adjustment to 


the society in which he lives and 


of his constructive role. 

We must now clearly decide 
about on what is to happen in our 
schools to attune more to this idea, 
than what went on in the formal 
Schools not so long ago. 

All over the world educational 
methods are changing rapidly. 
Educationists on all levels now 
realize that there is a great need 


for a ‘better and higher under- oid 


| 
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and disturbances arising from per- 
sons misplaced or maltreated in 
life. All such incidents are caus- 
ed by nervous tensions resulting 
from the confusion, maladjust- 
ments and spiritual or aesthetic 
Starvation. 

It is now a recognized fact that 
the artistic activities in home and 
society bring about a new order and 
happiness to the participants and 
ultimately lead them to greater 
joy and rest in life. ‘Beauty is 
indeed mental comfort’. 

Depressing and clashing colour 
combinations in rooms have re- 
sulted: in nervous tension, loss of 
appetite and a chain of reactions 
in the moods and temperaments. 
And where a decorative motif was 
properly set up, a marked im- 
provement in the amiability and 
Soclability was restored. 

In this way. particular functions 
of art serve as a therapy for ‘the 


: minds of children and adults. In 
though there 


mediaeval India, 
Were disturbances in the capitals, 
people had every chànce of getting 
a hilarious touch of art at temples, 
mosques and river ghats, in vari- 
OUS ways such as songs, festive 
dances, decoration of temple, wall 
paintings etc. 'These filled them 


' with native creative imagination. 


From such a bedrock of life 
sprung up numerous artists, bards, 


, dancers and actors and dramatists. 


This community of artists properly 


. reflected the aspirations and ideals 


of the people and they had no diffi- 
culty in finding patrons. They 


found an outlet and. fulfilment of 
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the present time. The teaching of 
all subjects from a creative ap- 
proach is very necessary. Initia- 
tive and originality must be given 
first place but we will need edu- 
cators from top to bottom who are 
creative persons themselves, be- 
cause the schools of today are to he 
the communities of tomorrow. If 
we recognize education as a crea- 
tive process there will be.a great 
need for teachers, principals and 
heads of institutions who are 
creative thinkers, to accept great 
responsibility to see that there is 
something creative in the lives of 
all pupils to brighten their out- 
look and work. 

The success of their efforts must 
be judged by a native expression 
of art from the fabric of our civili- 
zation. Visual arts as a-factor in 
education have implications which 
reach far beyond our educational 
systems to the community as a 
whole: ‘Art will make life inte- 
resting for everyone’. The well- 
being of our social structure de- 
pends on how the creative process 
functions in the civilized life today. 
Art has always played an impor- 
tant part in the development of 
civilization. | 
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standing and appreciation of 
various peoples and social groups 
in a country and the whole world. 

There is a great need to achieve 
a sympathetic attitude towards one- 
another and this can be achieved 
only through the things we teach 
and how we teach. It is realized 
that the innermost feelings of a 
person have much to do with his 
attitude and behaviour.and so no 
school or teacher can, neglect the 


. emotional make-up of the pupils. 


We may.have enough of machines 
of memory for the departments of 
economics and politics to give out 
facts where required. But we 
cannot ignore the basic fact that 
‘Emotions: play a major role in 
learning and living’ and here is 
where art can help. 

Art does not merely depend upon 
our capacity to learn but rather 
upon our sensitiveness to feel that 
which is inherent in the human 
mind. It expands with opportunity 
and reacts to all kinds of impulses. 

So our first concern will be for 
the ‘proper growth and develop- 
ment of persons who can take 
their place in the world where 
mutual understanding and co- 
operation are the major needs at 
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dowed with His power; then and. 


then alone, he can think of doing © 5 


good to others, A man should:first 


be purged of all egoism. Then = K 
alone will the blissful Mother ask © ~ 3 


him to work for the world” 
[Courtesy: Ramakrishna Mission]. 
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with the vastness of the universe! 
How far can a man advance in 
this line? How many people can 
yóu save from famine? God alone 
can look after the world. Let a 
man first realize Him.. Let him 
‘get the authority. and (be ‘en 
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fee | fg HE Art of DOWSING or RA. 
SAL. | MB]DIESTHESIA is practised in | 
| WÎ European countries since the 
| most remote antiquity. It was main. 
| ly used in the search for water 
| and minerals. At the beginning of 
. were described briefly, As a ۱ the 17th century the great French 
j 
i 






| In a previous article the 
| main features of the OBSER- 
|! VATIONAL method of Water 
| Divining as practised in India 


, matter of fact this is not a | mineralogists, the Baron and Baro- 

precise. method; it is more or | ness de Beausoleil were considered 
less HIT-AND-MISS method. | renowned dowsers in France. A 
| number of books on dowsing ap-, 
Water Divining is done by | peared in this period. In 1750 an 


| 

| In Europe and America, | 
| the DOWSING method, , English Engineer named Wessel I 
| 

۱ 
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which is described briefly in | Linden connected dowsing with _ 
| this article. . j Electricity. This theme was fur- 

| | ther developed by De 'Thouvenel 

i : in 1781. 

After the first world war of 1914 
two French priests viz. the Abbe 
Bouly and Mermet put the art of 
dowsing on a scientific basis. 
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. In 1930 Abbe Bouly invented the 
; word RADIESTHESIA which is 
| now used for the art of dowsing. | 
The British Society of Dowsers was 
founded in 1933. Col. Morreau the 4 
first French dowser visited Sau- 
rashtra in 1937. à 


|! A All objects, animate or inanimate, $ 
, Such as minerals, oil, running 
|, Water lying in earth, throw لا‎ 
visible rays in ether. ‘These rays 7 
can be caught in the same manner f. 
as radio waves are caught in the 
radio receiver. In case of dowsing, ph 
the human being is the radio re- 4 
ceiver. If the person is endowed j 
with the genius of divination, ٦ 
can catch those invisible rays, and | 
۱ Say with precision where the ob } 
Sursinhji S. Jadeja ject lies beneath the earth. The f 
. first requirement of dowsing, is 1 
that the person should be gifted j 
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perly held as stated above, it will 
react with vibrations as soon as his 
foot comes in line with the water 


. vein below. 


A dowser, when he goes out for 
field work, notes first the topogra- 
phy of the field and makes a men- 
tal note in which direction the field 
Slopes. Generally the field slopes 
at right angle to the river nearby. 
Then he walks across the slope 
from one end of the field to the 


other holding the rod in both hands : 


as stated before. While walking 
across if the rod remains motion- 
less in his hands he wouid know 
that there is no water vein below. 
Care should be taken.not to wear 
metal ornaments on the body; and 
he should concentrate on nothing 
else than water. 

In a fairly level field a direction 
of water-vein can be found from a 
distance as shown below. 

For studying the direction of un- 
derground stream a dowser stands 
somewhere in the middle of the 
field holding the rod vertically and 
not horizontally. He fixes his eyes 
on the tip of his rod and slowly 
turns round which makes a circle 
in the field of about 100 feet dia- 
meter. While thus turning when 


he faces the underground water mi 
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with the power of divining. It-may 


be noted that one in a thousand 


may possess a gift for dowsing. 

Dowsers generally use two types 
of instruments when they carry 
out the field work; viz. (1) Divining 
Rod and (2) Pendulum. Water 
divining: by the Divining Rod is 
described here. 

The Divining Rod is made of two 
round bits of supple wood e.g. 
cane (not thicker than our last fin- 
ger) each about 12 inches long. The 
ends of these two sticks are tied 
together by a hemp string. One 
should hold one untied end of the 
stick in one hand and that of the 
other stick in the other hand, so 
that the.palms of both hands re- 
main upward. The rod is held be- 
tween the thumb and first finger 
of each hand so that it lies across 
the last three fingers. The arms 
should remain bent at the elbows 
and hands as far as possible paral- 
lel to the ground. 

After holding the rod thus, when 
a dowser walks on the ground with 
water vein in line with his foot, 
the involuntary movement of the 
hands caused by vibrations of rays 
wil make the.rod swing upwards 
and downwards. It must be noted 
that the up and down movements 
of the rod, are caused by the re- 
flex action, so the muscles of the 
arms should be relaxed as much 
as possible. — 

The easiest way to find whether 
one is gifted with the power of divi- 
nation, is that one should walk 
round a good well. If the person 


has the power and if the rod is pro- : 
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ber of feet depth mentally while 
one stands on the middle of the 
vein. At the right depth the rod 
will react giving you the depth of 
the water vein below ground. 
When one is divining for sweet 


water well, one should keep a small 


glass tube filled with sweet water 
as a sample. Keep the sample in 
one of the palms touching the rod. 
If the water below is saltish the 
rod will not react because the sam- 
ple of sweet water touches the rod. 
- A well yielding less than 1000 
gallons of water per hour is no 
good for irrigation. Water veins 
range from 1,000 to 20,000 gallons 
of water per hour. You stand on 
the water vein, neutralize the rod 
and make counts for quantity. At 


the right quantity the rod will vib- 


rate. 
These are the simple rules which 


guide the dowsers in water divin- _ 


ing. 

When a water diviner offers his 
services to public or private bodies, 
he should be very careful. Not 
only should he be conversant with 
the observational method but he 


should possess some knowledge of ^ 


geology. With the second Five-Year 
Plan in progress when the country 
is committed to the increase of itri- 
gated area, it will be necessary to 
sink ‘wells by thousands. 
high time that men gifted with wa- 
ter divining should be discovered 
and trained. One trained water 


diviner per each Taluk, would help. 
to. Save enormous sums spent after fF 


undivined dud wells. 


۱ 
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60 
vein, the rod will immediately flick 
towards the body (with some it 
would flick towards the water 
vein). When the rod flicks he 
notes a land-mark on the field; 
then he walks beyond that land- 
mark-point and takes direction 
from the opposite side of the field 
and notes the second point. The 
underground water vein runs along 
these two directional points. Hav- 
ing thus determined the direction, 
the dowser walks with the rod held 
horizontally between those two 
points. As soon as his foot comes 
in line of the water vein the rod 
will react. . Throughout the breadth 
of the vein the:rod will react. If 
there is a better stream in the field 
it should also be located. After 
selecting a stream, points for a well 
may be marked at a convenient 
place in the field.. By comparing 
the depth and quantity of water of 
underground water veins it is easy 
to know which one is better. , 
In order to study the depth of a 


water vein, the rod should be neu- ' 


tralized. Water has two points of 
saturation i.e. when the foot comes 
in line with the water vein below, 
the rod will react; this is the first 
point of saturation; release one 
hand off the rod and hold it again, 
the rod will react again; this is the 
second point of saturation; release 
the hand again, and holding the 
rod it will not react the third time 
because it is neutralized at every 
third point. So the depth is deter- 
mined after the rod is neutralized. 
All you have to do is to count num- 
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be more sadly conscious than is 
the professional diplomatist of the . 
primitiveness, the anarchism, the 
intrinsic absurdity of the moderm 
concept of sovereignty. Could 
anything be more absurd than a 
world divided into several dozens 
of large secular societies, each de- 
voted to the cultivation of the myth 
of its own overriding importance 
and virtue, of the sacrosanctity of 
its own unlimited independence? 
A thousand times right are the 
enthusiasts of world government 
in their protest against the philo- 
sophic childishness of this concept 
however many times wrong they. 
may be in their ideas as to how it 
might be corrected. But the dip- 
lomatist, as people frequently for- — 
get, is the servant of this system | 
of national states; it is precisely — 
to the working of this imperfect 
mechanism that his efforts are de- 
dicated. He is professionally con- 
demned to tinker with its ill-de- 
signed parts like a mechanic with: 


a badly built and ‘decrepit car, ۳ A 


aware that his function is not to 


question the design or to grumble “3 s 


over the decrepitude, but to keep 
the confounded contraption run- 


pun mmeend 
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George Kennan 


The Diplomat 


lf | IPLOMACY concerns itself 
|| (J with what occurs at that 
ia particular point of friction 
where the activity of one sover- 
eign political authority rubs and 
grates on that of another. 


It is, of course, the element of 
sovereignty) on both sides that 
gives to the contact at this point 
that peculiar delicacy, that charg- 
ed, explosive quality, that final un- 
predictability by which it is dis- 
tinguished. All other human con- 
tacts, it seems, take place within 
the limits of some recognized 
framework of obligation, support- 
ed by some sort of physical sanc- 
tion. There is always, at least in 
theory, some rule or some higher 
authority to which appeal may be 
taken. But the sovereign national 
state, this child of the modern age, 
notwithstanding the mantle of 
nebulous moral obligation in which 
it likes to wrap itself, still recog- 
nizes in the crucial moments of its 
own destiny no law but that of its 
own egoism—no higher focus of 
obligation, no overriding ethical 
code. 

— I am often accused of approving 
this state of affairs because I in- 
Sist on the recognition of its reali- 
ty. Actually, I think, no one could 
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Our Fortnightly Profile—49 إ‎ 


. LENNOX- 
BOYD 


| O be a successful politician, Bri 
one has to have a first-rate UA 
mind but second-rate ideas, Ee 
Said a cynic. Fifty-two year old 2 

Alan Tindal Lennox-Boyd, Bri- 
tish, Colonial. Secretary, has cer- A NU 
tainly a first-rate mind if one is [ ا‎ 
to judge by the way he jumps to ke 
his feet in the House of Commons 
and pours out torrents of words E S 
in defence or attack.. 


Of large proportions, six-foot- E 
seven to be exact, he has always E 
been a controversial figure in Bri- ; 
tish politics.. Summing him up as |! 
early as 1948, Michael Foot wrote E ESO 
in the Daily Herald: “In short, 
Alan Lennox-Boyd is the real Tory, Mr, Lennox-Boyd | | 
. without prefix, suffix, qualification ' 

or mitigation." What is most sur- awarded for the best essay on the 

prising.is that despite the cataclys- "advantages of imperial citizen-: 

mic changes of the post-war era, ship.” From the debating hall of 
he continues to suck to his old Oxford, he carried his sophisticated 
world ideas of colonialism, to the self-assured manner to the floor of 
extent of betraying himself as an the British Parliament where he. 
anachronism in twentieth century has sat for a quarter of a century, 
politics. Wası the cynic right after now, representing the same con- | 
all? stituency. - Today, physically to-: 
The clue to his thinking may be 


. wering above his audience, Len- 
traced back to his gilded youth as  nox-Boyd is nothing if not a 


an undergraduate at Oxford where swashbuckling character, showing ~ 
off his tremendous vigour, dressed 
on colonial- matters. In 1926 he in suits of marvellous cut and im- 
won the BEIT PRIZE, which is maculate, flowing ties. As he makes 
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: he took an active part in debates 
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Lennox-Boyd became an . 


fostering care, he- | 
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lavish. style of entertainment اف‎ 


tune to praise Franco, Mussolini | 


and Hitler and defend Chamber- 
lain for Munich. Although he has 
not repudiated his old enthusiasm, 
he must be presumed to have out- 
grown it. 


When 
power, 
R.N.V.R. on a torpedo boat all by 
himself, looking up at the Com- 
mons occasionally until Oliver 
Stanley took a fancy for him. 
Under his 
groomed into number two and 
finally. number one in the Colonial 
Office in 1954 imbibing all Oliver 
Stanley's die-hard imperialism. 


In the Colonial Office he cleared 
up many a mess such as the Gold 
Coast, Malta, Buganda troubles 
ete. He now finds himself at a 
loss in connection with the pro- 
blems of Cyprus, Singapore and 
others. One hopes that the inher- 
ent British. sense of justice and 
fairplay will not permit selfish 
considerations- like ‘Strategic im- 
portance’ to indefinitely overrule 
all human considerations like 


Churchill came into 


equity, justice and the national as- 


pirations of others. 


In 1938 Lennox-Boyd married _ 


Patricia. Guinness from a wealthy 
brewing family. He has a large 
income from investments and his 


wife has an even greater income, =~) 


They have three growing boys. 
The home of the Lennox-Boyds' 
is. well-known for its frequent 
visitors from the Colonies and the 


there. 


ESTEE 
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his points, his polished black hair, 
shining white teeth, affable man- 


ner and overwhelming self-confi- 


dence are amazing to look at. One 
looks at him as on some Olympian 
model. 

Whatever his critics may say of 
his policy, he has. never been ac- 
cused of sloppiness. Behind his 
` man-about-town air 
with his snappy sports car, he 
has shown himself to have a will 
of iron and a resilience that will as- 
tonish many. In the early months 
of the present Tory Government, 
things were at sixes and sevens at 
the Ministry of ‘Transport. So 
when he took over, he took the 
situation in hand, and produced 


; the Transport Bill piloting it to 
safety in spite of severe attacks by 


the Opposition Party. Denational- 


-ization of an -important service 
‘built up with great care and 


affection would not be left un- 
challenged and he won the _un- 
stinted praise of the Opposition 


‘for the manner in which he nego- 


tiated the Bill. There are nume- 
rous instances of his thorough- 


‘going nature, tremendous capacity 


for hard work, deep Conservatism 
and strong patriotism. But on the 
hand we see him as 8 
character famed for his heartiness 
or flamboyance, making a collec- 
tion of 300 walking sticks! | 
Fifty-two today, Lennox-Boyd 


‘Was first elected to the British 


Parliament in 1931 as a member 
for Bedfordshire, -the ‘constituency 
he represents.to this day. As 4 
'back-bencher, he had the misfor- 


debonair, 


‘other 
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Simhasana Dwatrimsika—23 


Pewter 


THE PRINCESS MARRIES VIKRAMA 


mm - 


| THE STORY SO FAR— 
| 


و- — — > — سب — pye‏ =- 


"———— =  ——À — —À ——ÓÜ——P—s 


In the last instalment, you read 
how King Vikramaditya ulti- 
| mately won over the Princess- 3 
| who-would-not-speak by having 

the bed-spread tell the story of T 
| the four resourceful thieves. The | 
|^ current instalment completes the | 
٠١ narrative of the fifth statuette | 
t bearing the fifth step of. Vikra- | 
mas throne discovered by 7 
Bhoja. 


f 
f 
bss 


OEE that EE a fine per- 


سے eRe ote er‏ ٭ © t‏ گی —— مم 


‘son as Vikrama was her husband- 


to-be, the Princess immediately 
sent word to her mother, Amri- 
tamohini, 
of the events which had occurred 
in her chamber. She also sent a 
request to her mother that she 
send for the family's high-priest 


and make all necessary arrange- - 


ments for her marriage with King 
Vikrama. 


What more pleasurable duty 5 


could there be for Amritamohini 


than to arrange for her beloved f 
daughter's marriage? Needless to ii 
marriage mi 


King Vikrama’s 


with the Princess was conducted mi 










under the rhost auspicious signs T 
‘Possible and many were the happy | 


1 


‘Say, 


FFA HILE the Princess ‘was 


| ۷ ruminating over her defeat 
(Jat King Vikramaditya's 
fends, the latter addressed her: 
"Oh ! Princess-who-would-not 
speak! I accepted your challenge, 
entered your  heavily-guarded 
.palace without being detected and 
had the Curtain, Shawl, and Bed- 
Spread narrate respectively three 
very interesting stories. I deliber- 
ately arrived at wrong conclusions 
regarding the moral of each of 
those stories in order to provoke 
you to speech. You fell into my 
trap and broke your vow of silence. 
‘Hence do you still object to my 
taking you as my wife?" 
The Princess did not reply but 
reflected to herself: “However 
clever a woman might be, a woman 


-is ever foolish!" 


Without waiting further for an 
answer from the Princess, Vikrama 


. Went over to the former's cot, took : 
-her hands in his and embraced her. 


Realizing the futility of further re- 


‘sistance on her part, and succumb- 


ing to ' Vikrama's caresses, the 
Princess replied: "My love and 
saviour! I am your slave. There- 
fore please marry me according to 
custom and Vedic rites." 

_Vikrama conceded -to the: Pru 
, ess" S. fair UES : 
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ing Vikrama’s test of her dutiful- 
ness, the Princess remonstrated - 
with her husband and adroitly 
transferred. the load on to her 
head. 

In this manner, they reached the 
durbar of King Alakesa who was 
then holding council with his two 
courtesans, Danavati and Guna- 
vati, and his ministers. They were 
all amazed to see the Princess. mar- 
ried'to a mendicant and dutifully 
carrying the bundle of twigs. 
Gunavati seized this opportunity to 
belittle Danavati, particularly as 


she had goaded Vikrama earlier tO | 


go and challenge -the Princess- 
who-would-not-speak, with. the: 
evil thought that he would be dis- 
graced. Gunavati now commanded 
Danavati thus: “Are you not 
ashamed to sit in the King’s Dur- © 
bar while the Princess stands be- 
fore us with a heavy load on her 
head?" : | 

So saying, she sought the King's 
permission to leave the durbar, 
went across to Vikrama in the 


mendicants garb, and paid her AT 


respects to him. | 
With profound: apologies to the 
Princess, she lightened her burden 
and took Vikrama's entire party to 
her palace. She gave them a good 


feast and made them rest in her © خی‎ 


palace for the night. 


Throughout the night, Dana- E 
vati was beside herself with rage +٦ 
because she had been insulted by 3 
She did not realise | 
however, that the morning — had — E 


Gunavati. . 


still further humla m store. A 


for her. 1 


JULY 1, 6 


recipients of alms on that occasion. 
Amidst great rejoicing and feast- 
ing, the newly wed couple retired 
for a seven-day honeymoon.. 

Honeymooning . over, Vikrama 
bade Amritamohini farewell, and 
accompanied by the Princess, his 
minister Bhatti and the invisible 
ghoul, he made his way to Bhima- 
puri. They camped in a park on 
the outskirts of the city. Vikrama 
then entrusted his dress and other 
belongings to the ghoul, and as- 
sumed his original garb of a men- 
dicant. 

Leaving the Princess and Bhatti 
in the park, Vikrama repaired to 
the inn of Bhimapuri where he had 
previously asked his attendants to 
remain until his return. -Collect- 
ing his men, he returned to the 
park. From there, they all made 
their way to the city of Alakapuri. 

On the outskirts of this city, 


` | Vikrama made his men collect the 
twigs of the banyan and. eight 


other trees considered sacred by 
the Hindus. The twigs ‘were 
gathered to be offered subsequently 
to the sacred fire, Agni, as the 
Shastras enjoined upon newly- 


_ weds to perform homa. 


Tying the twigs into a bundle, 
the fake-mendicant placed it on 
his shoulder, and asked his minis- 
ter to get into his (the king’s) pa- 
lanquin.. Carrying the bundle of 


| twigs, the King got ready to walk 


into the city accompanied. by his 
retinue: 
‘The Princess could no longer 


|, endure the sight of the King walk- 


ing’ with the load of twigs. As a 


| loyal and faithful wife, and pass- 
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On the way, they . 
prayed at the temple of Mahakali. . 


After- 
meeting their.needs, he continued 
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magnificent personality and was 
supremely happy. 

Vikrama, the Princess, Gunavati 
and Bhatti slowly wended their 
way to Ujjain. 


Vikrama once again assumed the 
reins of government of his king- 
dom and learnt from his ministers 
of the welfare of his subjects dur- 
ing his voluntary exile. 


to rule justly. 


The statuette supporting. the 


fifth step of the throne discovered . 


by King Bhoja asked: “You have 


heard of the exploits of this daunt- ' 


less’ brave and just King Vikra- 
mà. Even if you have an iota of 
the qualities of the head and heart 
of Vikrama, you can ascend this 
throne. If not, you must retrace 
your steps and return to your 
palace." 


King Bhoja and -his minister ` 


Nitivakya were stupefied, hearing > 


۷ 


i- + =o 
* * 


the words of the statuette. 


In the meantime, the sun had | 


set. They both descended from the 
throne, and returned .to the palace. 


After evening prayers and supper = 
they retired to sleep, wondering i 


what ‘story the sixth statuette 
would reveal. 


[To be continued] | 





























Soon after sunrise, her master 
and King Alakesa sent for her and 
said: “The wandering mendicant 
not only accepted your challenge 
but has successfully vanquished 
the Princess-who-would-not- 
speak and has brought her 6 
you just as you wished.  There- 
fore, as agreed previously, you 
forfeit all your properties and be- 
longings to Gunavati. You aiso 
become ‘her slave." 

Hearing the + King’s stern ver- 
dict, Gunavati was visibly moved 
as. she was tender-hearted. She 
was full of pity for Danavati and 
interceded with the King thus: “I 
' do not want Danavati to be my 
- slave nor do I want her property." 
_ Everyone present praised her for 

her noble and superior- qualities. 


Gunavati hastened to her palace : 


_to narrate to the fake-mendicant 
what had transpired at King Ala- 
-kesa's palace. 

Upon hearing the morning's de- 
velopments, Vikrama asked Bhatti 
whether his six-month-period of 
voluntary exile was over. 

. Bhatti replied: “Yes, my lord! 
With last night, that time has come 
to an end.” — 

On hearing these words, Vikrama 
took 'his original -kingly form. 
Gunavati was enchanted with his 


a It. is impossible to fathom the depths of others 
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of Indian Culture he attained wide- 


publicity as a scholarly and reput- ` 


able author of such works under: 
the pseudonym, Arthur Avalon. 
Under that pseudonym, his works 
were first presented to his wide 


circle of readers and soon became- 


popular with them, necessitating: 
in most of the cases the publica- 
tion of more than one edition. 


"Secrets of Yoga" attempts to: 
compress within a small compass 
the many-sided facets of the Indian 
Yogic system with a measure of 
success not within the easy reach 
of many authors. In this work, 
one comes across such a clear and 
precise exposition of the concept 
of Yoga, its scope and mission, that 
it should serve to remove many: 
misconceptions and prejudices 
about Yoga in the minds of the lay 
public. In addition to the able 


manner in which the diverse as- 


pects of Yoga are discussed in the 
book, it contains practical and use- 


ful chapters on the practice of Yoga ~ 


asanas, breath-control, diet, sleep, 
meditation, etc. The book is well-: 


. produced. 


Yogi Shuddhananda Bharathi, au- 
thor of the above mentioned work, 


is well-known as an ardent and au- 
thentic exponent of the Indian ^ 
Yogic system. He belongs to that . 


THE GARLAND OF LETTERS 
(Varnamala). By Sir John Wood- 
roffe. pp. 296. Price Rs. 15-0-0. 


SECRETS OF YOGA. By Yogi 
Shuddhananda Bharathi. pp. Price 
Rs.. 6-0-0. 


THE ATHARVA VEDA (Vratya- 
kanda). By Hon. Sri Sampurn- 
anand.: pp. 62. Price Rs. 3-0-0. 


Publishers of the above three 
books: Ganesh & Co. (Madras) Pri- 
vate Ltd., Madras. 


In what way do the words and 
letters used by the Tantriks differ 
from those used by us in the ordi- 
nary course of our life? How do 
tantric words derive chaitanya? 
These are some of the fundamen- 
tal conceptions which have to be 
explained before understanding 
tantvik. literature and practice. 
This, the present book entitled 
“The Garland of Letters" by Sir 
admirably suc- 


the English-knowing public. 
. Ã jurist and profound Sanskrit 


EEE Sir John Woodroffe needs 


little or no introduction to that 


. section of readers who are deeply 


interested in a study of the Hindu 
Shastras -dealing with Tantrik 


texts and works on tantra. A sym- 
j pathetic. and understanding student 


. John Woodroffe, 
- ceeds in conveying particularly to 
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Publishers: “Yoga: s 
Ashram,” Madanapalle, Andhra; 
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Dr. Sampurnanand has admir- 
ably brought out the import of the 
Suktas in this latest work of his, 
which .is a lucid and illuminating 


commentary on the Vratyakanda 


of the Atharva Veda Samhita. 


He has taken pains to show that 
the Suktas are pregnant with spiri- 
tual meaning and contain the high- 
est teachings on Yoga and Vedanta. 
According to the author, the pro- 
portion of Suktas in the 6ء‎ 
Veda is quite as high as that of 
similar pieces in the Rig Veda. At 
the same time, he has not failed to 
point out its shortcomings, besides 
mentioning the age-old controver- 
sies concerning its origin, age, au- 
thorship and such other relevant 
factors. 


THE LAW OF MAN. By S. Subra- 
manya Iyer. 


State. pp. 47. Price Rs. 1-8-0. 


Sri S. Subramanya Iyer's little | 


book entitled “The Law of 
Man” is a collection . of twen 
ty .pithy verses. The under- 
llying theme of these .poemis: 


is the “oneness of all manifesta 
tion.” His poems, read as a whole; = 
attempt to bring out the supremacy sy 
of the Law of the Universe pervad- E 
„ing diverse aspects, such as Truth, | 


Goodness, Beauty, etc: 


68 


little coterie of authors who have 
taken upon themselves the task of 


‘publicising the advantages and he- 
‘nefits of this ancient and almost 
‘forgotten Indian system of physi- 
-cal arid mental culture. Yogiji, who 


has to his credit a number of lucid 
publications in this and allied 
fields, is emphatic that “Pure Yoga 
transcends the barriers of race, 
‘caste, creed, country or religion.” 


` “The Atharva Veda (Vratyakan- 


da)” constitutes one of the original 


works of Dr. Sampurnanand, Chief 
Minister of Uttar Pradesh.  Con- 
:siderable research on the author's 
‘part has gone into the compilation 
‘of this very important work, which 
delves into the past of the Atharva 
Veda. It is the aim of the author, 


* “in this work, to assign the Atharva 
~- Veda its rightful place (the fourth 


to be precise) among the galaxy of 
Vedas originally consisting of the 
Jig, the Yajur and the Sama Veda. 


< Until Indian Sanskrit scholars re- 
cently: turned their attention seri- 


‘ously to an interpretation of the 


_Atharva Veda in its proper perspec- 


tive, it had acquired an unenviable 
reputation among the Vedas and 
had been relegated to the back- 
ground as a collection of charms 
and incantations. This had been 
So because Western . writers, who 
had hitherto interpreted the Vedas 
for us, did not appreciate the real 


R worth of the Atharva Veda. 
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Bhavan’s News 


junior Upa-Kulapati, Smt. Lila- 
vati Munshi met members of the-- 
Staff and had tea with them. 


The addition this year of the De- 
partment of Microbiology ‘has 
been widely welcomed: by the stu- 
dent community, 


With a view to giving the stu- 
dents, fresh from schools, a 
proper background of the aims. 
and objects of ' higher  edu- 
cation, the college organised 
this year a six-day “Freshers” 


RABARI RA n typical folk 
: ted by Bhavaws Ka TO OT 
dance of Kathiawar, Pree 1956. : 


others. witnessing 


HE Bhavan's Institute of In- 
i dology and  Post-graduate 
Studies, the Mumbadevi San- 
skrit Mahavidyalaya, Gita Vidya- 
laya, Sangit Shikshapith, Nartan 
Shikshapith, Garba class, Nav San- 
git and Rabindra Sangit classes all 
were reopened after the summer 
vacation on June 20, 1956. 


The Bhavan's M. M. College of 
Arts and N. M. Institute of Sci- 
ence also reopened on June 20, 
1956. On the opening day, our 





Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru, Sri Morarji Desai, Sri V. K. Krishna 


Menon and 
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“Mota Dilna Motabawa” is the 
story of a wonderfully human 
family who have based their lives 
on the principle of tolerance and 
understanding. From warmhearted 
Mr. Motabawa, the elder of the fa- 
mily, down to the youngest daugh- 
ter who falls in love with her boss's 
son, every character is beautifully 
etched by the master-pen of Adi 
Marzban. Helping to put this 22 
hours of merriment over was the 
same team that made *Piroja Bha- 


van" the comedy-sensation of the . 


year. The performances were a 
tremendous success. | 


Pt. Gobind Ballabh Pant, Smt. Lilavati Mu . N. 
/ Katju, Sri Tirumala Rao, Dr. Jivraj Mehta, ا ای‎ 
Singh Musaffir, Sri Lal Bahadur Shastri, Sri Jagjivan Ram, 
Sri M angaldas Pakvasa, Pt. Ravi Shankar Shukla witness- 
ing RAM SHABARI, a dance ballet presented by Bhavan's 


Conference". The conference was 
inaugurated by Sri S; R. Donger- 
kery, Rector of the Bombay Uni- 
versity, on June 21. Principal N. 
L. Ahmed, Sri S. K. Patil, Sri M. 
A. Master, Principal N. N. Murti 
and Pandit Pandurang  Athavle 
respectively addressed the stu- 
dents on the subsequent days. 

Close on the heels of “Piroja 
Bhavan," the Kala Kendra present- 
ed on the 16th and 17th of last 
month a new 3-Act comedy “Mota 
Dina Motabawa," also written by 
Sri Adi Marzban in conjunction 
with Sri Homi Tavadia. 


Kala Kendra on June 1, 1956. 
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| THE UNITED SALT WORKS & INDUSTRIES, LTD. 

‘Head Office: 121/125, Medows St., Bombay 1. 
Branch Office: 12; Dalhousie Sar., East, Calcutta. 

5 xp. aie a Board of Directors: | 
ir 0 as Thakurdas, ‘Shri Manilal Dhanji, Bar-at-Law, - 
KBE., CIE, (Chairman),| -, Dinshaw HC Dra OBE, 
Shri R. G. Saraiya, OBE., V.C., » Nusserwanji H. C, Dinshaw, 
H. H. Maharao Shri inhji of | „ Ramesh R. Saraiya, B.Com., 

` Cuteh| , B.H. و‎ 
Business Manager & Secretary: Kantilal M. Thakore. 

, Salt-Works at: 4 
SHAIKH OTHMAN, ADEN :—Exporting Salt to India upto 1950 and 
since then to Japan and East Africa. 3 i 
KANDLA (Kutch). S4LT-WORKS: The Biggest and Model Salt- 

Works in dia producing best quality SUPERFINE 
KURKUTCH Salt and Exporting same to: | ie et 
CALCUTTA, JAPAN and By Rail to UTTER PRADESH under 

PREFERENTIAL TRAFFIC and UD Die and DELHI under 
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Government Nominee for UTTAR PRADESH 


MESSRS.'JAMNADAS SRINIWAS LIMITED., 

٠١ Grams: “SEASALT” Tel. 34-1298 & 34-2631 

! 82/5, Muktaram Babu's St., Calcutta. 
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* ELEPHANT WITH HOWDAH ” X 
(Kondapalli, Vijayawada) | 





Artist: Mrs.-A. B. Schwarz. Courtesy: Popular Book Depot, Bombay 7. Repro- 
l duced from their publication "A Journey Through Y 
Toyland" by Kamala S. Dongerkery. 
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Morton’s are not only succulent, delicious sweets, but 
also contain nourishing, energy foods like milk, butter, 
glucose and sugar. You and your 
children can eat them without 
restriction because while giving 
you pleasure, they fortify you with 
extra energy, toe, 
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tO ION x elegant - at least 10 inches longer front: to 
E zu inches lower. The swept-back, wrap around 
orizon windshield gives a wide view of tbe road. ` 
For the tubeless tyres, fitted to your new Plymouth as 

standard equipment, you pay no extra charge. 
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"white magic? 


"A sprinkling of Sapotex AS v 
= Pure White Soap Powder Sv 
“solves all your washing prob. 

tems. It magfcally eases the dirt 
out of your clothes while you’ 
attend to other business, SAPOTEX 
® a guaranteed 100% Pure Soop Powder. 
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White. Dazzling white. The 
whitest, of white. ‘That's 
E c possible only with TINOPAL. 
1 | You'll be amazed at the 
| brightness and sparkle of 
, your white clothes 

paw after treatment 
with TINQPAL. 
‘Only a little 
i TINOPAL is 
۱ ' cn enough to impart وک جاک‎ Mirko: oe iS ee 
y ORE 1 a dazzling Vhiteness. . ^ «rjNOPAL" is the Regd. Trade Mark of J. Ri Geigy, | > 3 i 3 
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 BHAVAN'S BOOK UNIVERSITY 


Books under this scheme range over subjects of fundamental 
importance. covering the best in Indian and world literature. 
They are elegantly produced and priced uniformly at Rs. 1-12-0 
per copy. (Cloth Rs. 3-0-0). Outside India Sh. 3/- or 85 Cents 
U.S.A. or Rs. 2/- each. 


So Far Published 
1. Mahabharata by Shri C. Rajagopalachari (4th Edition) 


2. The Art of Lite in the Bhagvad Gita by Shri H. V. Divatia 


(3rd Edition) 
3. Sparks From the Anvil by Shri K. M. Munshi (2nd Edition) 
4. Gandhi's View of Life by Shri Chandrashankar Shukla (3rd 
Edition) 
5. Aspirauons From a Fresh World by Smt. Shakuntala Rao 
Shastri (2nd Edition) 
6. The God that Failed by Arthur Koestler and others 
7. Things of Beauty, Vol. l by Principal V. N. Bhushan 
8. Somanath—The Shrine Eternal by Shri K. M. Munshi 
*9. Freedom and Culture by John Dewey (2nd Edition) 
lu. onn in Vedic Age py Smt. Shakuntaia Rao Shastri (2nd 
dition) 
11. & 12. Lite of Mahatma Gandhi by Louis Fischer. vols. I & II. 
(2nd Edition) 
13. Women in the Sacred Laws by Smt. Shakuniala Rao Shastri 
14. Our Greatest Need by Shri K. M. Munshi 
15. Mahayogi by Shri R. R. Diwakar (2nd Edition) 
16. & 17. Ramayana by Smt. Shudha Mazumdar, Vols. I & II. 
18. To Badrinath (Illustrated) by Shri K. M. Munshi 
19. Living Biographies of Great Philosophers by Thomas & Thomas 
20. ee ance by Shri N. Chandrasekhara Aiyer (2nd 
ion 
21. Fundamentals of Indian Art by Shri S. N. Dasgupta 
22. Janu’s Death & Other Kulapati’s Letters by Shri K. M. Munshi 
23. Fundamental Unity of India by Shri Radha Kumud Mooker]i 
24. Annie Besant by Shri Sri Prakasa 
25. The Call of the Vedas by Shri A. C. Bose 


26. & 27. Glory That Was Gurjaradesa by Shri K. M. Munshi 


Vols. I & II 
28. GSE DIES Factors in Indian History by Shri K. M 


anikkar 
29. Kumbha—India’s-Ageless Festival by Shri Dilip Kumar Roy & ~ 


Indira Devi - 
30. Gy of Paradise and other Kulapati’s Letters by Shri K. M. 
, unshi ` 
31. On a Forbidden Flight by Shri Satyan inh 
32. Religious Leaders B Thomas & یش الب‎ 


33. Bhagavad Gita & Modern Life by’ Shri K.. M. Munshi (4th 


Edition 
34. Indian Inheritance Vol. I. 
25: malan Imheritange Vol. II 
. Epics an uranas of India by Dr. A. D. 
37. Hinduism Through the Ages 4 Prof. D. dard 
38. Flight to Sovietland by Dr. Satyanarayan Sinha 


39. Wolf Boy and Other Kulapati's Lett i 
40. Indian Inheritance, Vol. LI. ers by Shri K. M. Munshi. 


Series Nos. 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 16 & 17 and 22 are at present 
out of stock. 


* Available in Cloth Edition also @ Rs. 3/- each. 
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Raj Bhavan, Naini Tal, 
JULY 15, 1956. 


Gita), lectures, seminars and dis-- 


cussions on various subjects. 


While inaugurating the Camp, I 


spoke on what a dedicated life was. 
I am sure you would like to know 
what I: said, for.it summed up my 


attitude on the life as we see 


around us. 


The .objectives of the Camp | 


are: 
“That our Universities 


national temples of learning and 


culture; secondly, that our Uni 
‘versities be laboratories for Lez | 


integrating national values tomi 


-- 
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suit modern needs; and, lastly: 
that our Universities be 4sh-- 
rams with a soul and a: collective» 


will; leading. to a dedicated life. j 


"The problem involved in. these a 


objectives is’ easy jo E but 3 


My YOUNG FRIEND, 


UN May 28, I inaugurated the : 


! "Third Meeting of the Chan- 

cellor's Inter-University 
Camp—perhaps the last one—at 
Chaubattia in Ranikhet. 


During the last three years the 


Camp has served a very useful 
- purpose: 


it has brought some of 
the teachers and students of our 
Universities together in search of 
certain common objectives; it has 
also given me the happiness of 
making friends with some of them. 


In the first Camp there had been 
60 members; now there are 254, 
including about 40 or 50 teachers: 
Out of these about 125 were pre- 
sent, including the Vice-Chancel- 
lors of the Agra, Allahabad and 
Lucknow Universities. 


- During the Camp we spend two- 
three weeks together in shramdan, 
prayers, Gita-path (reciting the . 
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family life; for teachers, by pre- 
scribing revised courses and new 
methods of teaching; for govern- 
ments, the provision of better in- 


stitutions, playgrounds and hos- 
tels; for leaders, the organization 
of gatherings, unions and camps. 
For adults, the’ remedies are 
sought in improved amenities, in 
the raising of incomes and the 
provision of social welfare insti- 
tutions. The underlying outlook. 
beneath all these remedies is a 
belief, that, if only we can change 
the environment, human nature 
will improve, lower instincts will” 
be mastered and a dedicated life 
would follow; that if all can be 
provided with palaces and motor- 
cars, everyone will be a Buddha, 
a Christ or a Gandhi.’ 


Indeed, better environments, the 
elimination of poverty, distress 
and disease, and the establishment 


of social justice, exercise a healthy 


influence on the growth of the in= 
dividual. But they cannot, by 
themselves, change his mental 
content for the better, or make | 
life nobler. These are matters for و‎ 
spiritual alchemy, not external ٦۲ 
conditions; otherwise every citizen ٣ 


of a rich and advanced country E 


would be a saint. 


B 
whe 
re 


Modern education, during the ae 


last half century, has. emphasised Dh 


the study of Science, Law, Econo- : E 
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difficult to solve: and if a solution 
is found, it is still more difficult to 
implement. How can we, not only 
students, but all of us, live a dedi- 
cated life? 


This problem leads us to two 
more questions: What is dedica- 
tion? And Hoy is it to be achiev- 
ed? 


It is easy to discover what is not 
dedication. Normally, we live in 
attachment, that is, for selfish 
ends; sometimes, we live in hate, 
wrath, or malice; we constantly 
Most of our thoughts 
and actions are inspired by those 
lower instincts which we share 
with animals: We spend our life 
in satisfying them, often by what- 
ever means we can employ; in 
many cases by subterfuge and vio- 
lence, both in thought and deed. 


But man has aspirations; he is 
never content to remain an insect. 
In early life he struggles to re- 
gulate, control or transmute these 
instincts, by the study of appro- 


priate subjects; by a discipline im- : 


posed by external control or self- 
restraint; by.the example and in- 


 spiration of our teachers. 


When he grows up—and if he 
has: sense—he regülates the pro- 
cess himself: otherwise, he is 
kicked into shape -by experience 


and trials, failure and success. 


.Many-and varied remedies have 
been: suggested to render this pro- 
cess more effective. For students, 
the remedies are sought in the 
pers EUR them 8 hoppia 


_ live in fear. 
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Boer Republics are now indepen- 
dent of Britain; they have forced 
upon their people cruel racial con- 
flicts to deny equality and freedom. 


9,700,000 men were- killed in 
World War I, the aim of which 
was to destroy militarism, to end 


all wars and to make the world ` 


safe for democracy. The War was 
won; bankruptcy followed in seve- 
ral countries; German militarism 
grew even more formidable than 
in 1914; democracy lost its sense 
of mission and retreated through- , 
out half the world. 


Between 1920 and 1939, honour- * 
men pledged themselves to 
The same’ ; 


able 
4,568 treaties of peace. 
men tore them to pieces and fought 
World War II, in which . 54,800,000 


. men and women’ died, were found 
. missing, or were presumed dead. 
man who. died, ‘was 


For every 
wounded or lost, a mother, a widow 


or a sister was left hear t-broken, i 
and, in most cases, one. child be- 
came destitute. 


The War. succeeded in aisar AoA 
one totalitarian power to give birth, 


The. result? 
bankrupt; 


Half the world gone- 
localised wars and: a 


universal cold war; a world more. i 
re-armed than ever before; the - 
dread of atomic warfare and uni- = 
- versal destruction; .and, worst . of 
all, the break-up of the sanctity Of 
life, which the seers had 


taken: 
centuries to build up;.and a p 


the Spirit, 


.to another 
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over-all purpose in life? Has it 
tamed the animal instincts in us 
by maintaining our physical and 
intellectual powers at their best? 
Has it controlled the waste of 
energy? Has it strengthened our 
sense of right and wrong through 
self-restraint? Has it given us 
values which satisfy our funda- 
mental aspirations for beauty, joy, 
light, freedom and peace? Has it 
made life full and developed inte- 


grated personalities? 


. Sixty years ago, we were led to 


`. believe that man was making “pro- 


gress,” that is, that we were reach- 
ing a higher stage of life; that free- 


` dom had come to men once for all; 


that the world was being more and 
more civilized. and that vice and 
violence had lost their efficacy. 


But let us ask ourselves frankly, 
lf the education of the last fifty 


` years has given us an over-all pur- 


pose to our lives. Most of us who 
claim to be highly educated, have 
little desire to know what we are 


here for, where we are going, and 


what is the purpose of life. We 
only claim that we are making 
“progress,” that is, we are on our 
‘way, but we do not know towards 
what. The lower instincts remain 
unconquered. Life remains full of 
frustrations and conflicts." 


Let us examine a few facts. At 
the end of the Victorian Era, the 
Boer War was waged to secure 
British ` predominance over the 
Boer Republics in South Africa and 
thereby to secure freedom and 
equality. The War was won. The 
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13 
barb; the barb, by the bow and the 
sword; the sword, by Greek fire 


and the gunshot; the gunshot, pro- 
and 


‘gressively, by deadly germs 
H-Bombs. 

Economics .has taught 
acquire 
moral sense undeveloped. 
result, family life has been shat- 
tered by drink, dancing, gambling 
and farmyard morals. 'Life has 
lost its sanctity. 


Not that Science, Law, Politics or 
Economics should be neglected. 


They train the intellect; they are 


necessary for an efficient social or- 
ganisation; sometimes they have 
discovered wonderful ways of re- 
adjusting physical and social en- 
vironments for the benefit of man. 
If science has discovered dread 


weapons, it has also discovered ma- 


gic drugs. It has given us mate- 


rial comforts and made the world _ 


narrower than districts. of old 


times. 


But let us: realise that the 


triumphs of Science, Law, Politics 


and Economics are neutral. They. 


can be used to good or to bad pur- 


poses according to the men who | 
use them. By themselves, they; © 


cannot make us better or 


nobler 
human beings. v zia 


By the pursuit of life in the èx- نی‎ 


clusive light of these subjects, 


which treat material comforts as c 


an end in themselves, the modern 
world has sold its soul to mate- 


rialism; to the cult of the materia- i 
to. و‎ 


I | un c 


Jistic interpretation of history; 


SA 


(Non-violence) . 


i 


^Jews:in millions have been ex- 
terminated. by those who swore by 
the Prince of Peace. Coloured men 
are being killed, burnt or deprived 
of their human rights to make the 
world safe for ‘the white man 
pledged to freedom. Concentration 
camps flourish and political rivals 
are being physically liquidated in 
parts of the world claiming tobe 
civilized. 


India, as a land of faith for the 
last three thousands years, has pro- 
claimed Ahimsa 
as the supreme Dharma. Hindus 
and Muslims, , botI™ believers in 
God, have fought in bloody riots, 
divided the common Motherland 
and uprooted the lives of millions. 
Men, reared in the life of the uni- 
versities and denied the life of the 
Spirit, have fostered caste and re- 
ligious animosities and developed 
tribal, parochial . or provincial 
hates. ‘Those who are having the 
benefit of modern education, cheat 
railways, deceive examiners and 
‘stab invigilators. 

„It must. be admitted that fifty 
of modern education have 
only enabled our lower instincts to 
inflict their havoc on a world-wide 


Mx 


„ As we know by bitter experience, 
the study of Science, Politics, Law 


and Economics, cannot by itself, 


tame the lower instincts. The 
caveman had his stone with which 
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Churchill, in his latest book, A 
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Have we lived in the world of 


Shakuntala and Meghaduta; the 


Odyssey and the Divine Comedy, . 


the Bhagavat, and the Ramacharit- 
manas; the Geet-Govind of Jaya- 
dev, the songs of Mira, or the 
poems of Shelley; 
Miserables, Faust or Anna Kare- 
nina, and strengthened our sense 
of Beauty and Joy? 


And have we recited, 
tried to live by the Gita, that su- 
preme scripture, which gives the 
strength and the joy of a life in 
the Spirit? 


If you have not, you may bea. 


good scientist, a good lawyer, a 
good politician, a good economist, 


but as a man you will have D 


a failure. 


Denied these sources of strength ^ 
and inspiration, we cannot live in £ 
Beauty, Joy, Love or Freedom. We. 
vision > 


remain uninspired by the 
and faith of the poets and seers. 
The dedicated life will remain an 


. eco | t 
unexplored, if not an. unknown, 
violence, 


continent. No wonder, 
frustration and distrust are 
lot. 


"our 


History of the English-speaking 
People, compares the storm which 


blew over Henry II when Thomas: 
a Becket was killed, with. the in= 
difference with which the modern ^ 
world receives the news of bishops - 
and archbishops; being “sent in. 
droves to the,concentration camps yy. 
or pistoled in the nape of. the E 
neck.” He passa this stern: con- E ' 
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doubts about man’s higher destiny; 
to the neglect of moral values; to 
spiritual bankruptcy. 


The mediaeval Aristotalians of 
the sixteenth century, hounded and 
persecuted Galilio and broke his 
spirit, for saying that the earth 
goes round the sun. The moderns, 
who believe in Science, Politics 
and Economics as the last word 
in knowledge, damn those who re- 
fuse to believe in their supremacy 
as unscientific, unprogressive and 
dangerous. 


The thinking mind, considered 


as the only instrument of higher 
knowledge, decrees that if we can- 


1 not know the Spirit by experiment 
in the laboratories, it doesn’t exist, 


or, if it exists; that it does not mat- 
ter. In consequence, the approach 
to life of most educated: men has 
become devoid ‘of those higher 
values which alone can tame the 
lower instincts. 


t 
m us 


Let us be frank with ourselves 
and ask how many of us, educated 
men, have studied and  pondered 


. over the lives of Vyas, Shri Krish- 


na, Buddha, Socrates, Plato, St. 


_ Augustine, Muhammad, Shankar, 


Chaitanya; Ramakrishna Parama- 


‘ħamsa, Sri Aurobindo and Gan- 


dhiji, so as to give us the insight 
and self-confidence which. comes 
from the Spirit? 

Have we read the Mahabharata, 
the Ramayana, the Dhammapada, 


^ the Qoran, the Bible, the aa 


sources of Inspiration? 
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An effort has to be made in the 
homes of learning to understand 
and cultivate the sense of right 
and wrong embodied in Truth and 
Non-violence, and to develop the 
fundamental aspirations of Beauty, 
Joy, Light, Freedom and Calm, 
which are the radiations of the Spi- 
rit. A  purposeful attempt has 
therefore to be made to lead us out 
of our narrow selves. 


Let us make up our minds to be 
honest, admit our mistakes and 
grow out of this barbarism. We 
must deny the assertion of the 
West that man can live without 
faith. We must not assert mate- 
rial life and deny the Spirit; nor 
should we treat the Spirit and 
material life as things apart. This 
is the true, the Indian, way of life. 


If the Academic Councils of our 
Universities are not prepared to 
educate us in this true way of life, 
we must make individual efforts 
to grow out of this barbarism. 

' How shall we live in the Spirit? 
Firstly, we must learn to look up- 
on the mind, life and matter, as 
inseparable from the Spirit; for all 
four of them make an indivisible 
whole. The Spirit is rooted in the 
mind, the mind is rooted in life; 
the life is rooted in the collective 
organism of a life made of the tree,” 


. the animal, the man, sunshine, the ٦ ; 


soil, the rivers and the mountains. 


This collective organism of the i 


Globe is part, in its turn, of the — 
still wider physical, moral and 


spiritual life of the Universe. Un- 9 


derlying this universal organism ^ Jd 
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demnation: “What claim have we 
to vaunt a superior civilization to 
Henry II's times? We are sunk in 
a barbarism all the deeper because 
it is tolerated by moral lethargy 
and covered with a veneer of sci- 
entific conveniences.” 


Even barbarians never indulged. 


in pornography, but in modern 
times, even in such a highly-edu- 
cated country as the United States, 
there is a 500 million dollar-a-year 
traffic in pornography. A sub-com- 
mittee of the American Senate 
Says: "the quantity and quality of 
the (pornographic) material beg- 
gars description. It js wanton, de- 


 praved, nauseating, despicable, de- 


moralising, destructive and capable 
of poisoning any mind at any-age.” 


Hitler's destruction of six mil- 
lion Jews is recent memory. And 
those of us who have read the al- 
leged report of Khrushchev at the 
Twentieth Congress of the’ Com- 
munist Party in Russia—even if 
only a part of it js authentic—can 
easily realise, with a deep mortifi- 
cation, how in the twentieth cen- 
tury, centuries after Vyas, Buddha 
and Christ, godless materialism 
could raise a stupendous fabric of 
falsehood and barbarity, of repres- 


. Sion, cruelty and savage disregard 


of human life and terrorise men 
into ignoble and soulless subser- 


۰۰۷66, 


"The malady is in the times which 
despiritualise mah and call it pro- 


gress.. 
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is the Spirit —God—unfolding itself S 
by gradual stages. 6 


Material, economic, social, poli- DE NA 
tical, moral and spiritual welfare, NS 
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,and more men living a dedicated | SPECIAL SAVINGS .SCHEMES 
life: that is, a life lived in the Spi- ‘== 
rit.’ -The requisites for it are: to ' CASH CERTIFICATES 
develop the humility of admitting , . FIXED & CALL DEPOSITS 
that we are but the instruments of 
God; to perform every action of | SAVINGS INSURANCE SCHEME am 
ours, however trivial, as an offer- "700 BUT 
ing to Him; and to make our ac- ! SAFE (DELOSI OSS 4 
tions perfect like the choicest flow- , `“ . SMALL SILVER BARS ° 1 
ers, that is unselfish, and devoid | 
' of hate and fear. INVESTMENT SERVICE i 





This is the life of the Spirit. To 
live it, we must believe in God, 
have faith in Him and surrender 
ourselves to Him. To the extent : 
to which we are not trained to do 
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The Secret: Locus of Self. 3 


Sri Ramana Maharishi 


Devotee—"Whom do you where it is in the body. 
address when you say ‘know M.—You cannot know it with 
thyself?’ " your mind. You cannot realise 

Maharishi.—To "whatever you it by imagination, when I tell you 
are; to-you is given the suggestion here is the centre (pointing to the 
‘know thyself’. right side of the 
The ego-self . = chest). The only 
‘when it feels the direct way to 
realise it is to 
cease to fancy - 
and try to be 
yourself. Then 
you realise, auto- 
matically feel- 
that the centre is: 
there. 

This is the cen- « 
tre, the Heart, 
spoken of in the = 
Scriptures as Hri- ٦ 
th-Guha, cavity ~ 
of the Heart, Ul- 
lam in Tamil — 
- D—In no book 
have I found it 
stated that it. is 
there. 

| prem ‘M.—Long after I came here I 
: mue E Sd havê chariced upon a verse in the Mala= 
^na doubt about it. The Real Self yalam version of Ashtanganrida- 


the yam, the standard work on Ayur- 
s p ےت‎ benina reda, wherein the Ojas Sthana is 


D- Now be Mene to tell me mentioned as located in the ا‎ A * 


its own origin or 
impelled to, rise 
above itself, takes 
the suggestion 
and goes deeper 
and there dis- 
‘covers the “true 
‘source and reality 
of itself. Sö the 
égo-self þegin- 
"ning to know it- 
self ends in per- 
ceiving its Self. 
کی سم‎ ca * 
D.—Now, you 
“were telling me 
‘that the Heart is 
the centre of the 





` necessity to know 


“self; sose 
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is seated the ~ 
But the Self“ 


in the nervous’ 


M.—The yogic chakras counting. 
from the bottom to the top „are 
various centres 
system. They represent various 
steps manifesting different kinds 


of power or knowledge leading to ^ 


the Sahasrara the thousand-petal- 
led lotus where 
supreme Shakthi. 
that supports the whole movement 


of Shakthi is not placed there, but ^ 


supports it from the Heart centre. 


D.—Then it is different from the 
Shakthi manifestation? 


M.—Really there is no Shakthi 
manifestation apart from the Self. | 
The Self has become all this Shak; 


Whén the yogin rises to the. 
highest centre of trance, Samadhi; 


it is the self in the Heart that sup- 


ports him in that state whether he x 


is aware of it or not. But if he is 
aware in the Heart, he knows that 
whatever states or whatever cen- 
tres he is in, it is always the same 


truth, the same Heart, the one 2 


Self, the Spirit that is ' present 


throughout, eternal and immutable 
the: 


The Tantra . Shastra calls 
Heart Suryamandala or ‘solar Orb, 


. and the Sahasrara, Chandraman- | 
dala or lunar orb. These symbols © 


present the relative importance of 


the two, the Athmastthana and 


A‏ ساد Sat Dornana‏ رر 


I ed 


‘the Shakthi Stthana.! 





side of the chest, called the seat of 
consciousness, Samvith.- But I 
know of no other work, which re- 
fers to it as being located there. 


D.—Can I be sure that the an- 
cients meant this centre by the 
term ‘Heart’? 


M.—Yes, that is so. But you 


should try to HAVE, rather than 


to locate, the experience. A man 
need not go to find out where his 
eyes are situated when he wants 
to see. The Heart is there ever 
open to you if you care to enter 
it, ever supporting all your move- 
ments even when you are un- 
aware. It is perhaps more pro- 
per ‘to say that the Self is .the 
Heart itself than. to say that it is 
in the Heart. Really, the Self is 
the Centre itself. It is every- 
where aware of itself as ‘Heart 
Hence I said: 


D.—Has anyone else addressed 


; the Lord thus, naming him the 
~ Heart? 


M.—Long after I said this, one 


| day I came across a hymn in St. 


Appar's Thevaram, where he. men- 
tions the Lord by the name of 
Ullam which is the same as the 
Heart. 

D.—When you say that the 
Heart is the supreme centre of the 
Purusha, the Athman, you imply 
that it is not one of the six yogic 
centres? . | 
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` the Self-awareness. 
/“Feart is Thy name". 
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e top ,are E cd. eee l will be celebrating the centen- 
e nervous uw CEA, PAPER, de کرد‎ [4] ary of the great patriot, late Sri 
nt various 3 D pP ای‎ oii i NON “iil  |Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar’ 
ent kinds - Em 70 0, CN RAE |Tilak. Not the least part of 
leading to 5 i this equipment was his pro: 

sand-petal- (found scholarship to which his 

seated 6 e oO arg ee =e |Gita Rahasya, a commentary 

t the Self Ga? CY Peg موی‎ - (eq [on the Bhagavad Gita, isa 

movement ` ag PAR d^ P X [standing monument In this 

there, but | : HAR M AN [article condensed from one of 

art centa d SX EE ا‎ this speeches, he reveals how 

"gl. FON irene A jand ‘în what spirit he viewed 

t from the © Bek eee ڈیہ‎ me Ithe Gita which is the Himalaya 

| š lof Indian thought, 

10 Shakthi | 25. noe پیا وھ‎ US. e | 
n the Self. F Pp S اب‎ ۲... 
this Shak- ۱ i 
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reason to twist the text to suit my 
theory. 


There has not been a comment 
tator of the Gita who did not ad- 
vocate a pet theory of his own and 
has not tried to. support the. same 


by showing that the Bhagavad i 
The con- 


Gita lent him support. 
clusion I have come to is that the 
Gita advocates the performance of 
action in this world even after 
the actor has achieved the highest 


union with the supreme Deity ,by | 


Gnana 
(Devotion). 


(knowledge) or  BAakti 
This action must. he 


done to keep the world going by. 
the right path of evolution which. 
the Creator has destined the world” 


to.follow. In order that the action 


may not bind the actor it must 7 


done with the aim of helping his 


purpose, and without any attach. 
This. 


ment to the coming result. 
I hold is the lesson of the: Gita. 

is, `. 
yes. | Who 


Gnanayoga there 
Bhaktiyoga there: is, 


says not? But they are both sub- | 


servient to the Karmayoga preach- 


ed to desponding Arjuna to make 
him ready for the fight—for the | 
action—how can it be said that the 3 
ultimate lesson of the great book | 
is Bhakti or Gnana alone? In fact = 
there is blending of all these ۳ 
Yogas in the Gita and as the air is | 
not Oxygen or Hydrogen or any v 
other gas alone but a composition T 
of all these in a certain proportion | 
'so in the Gita all these Bu 


piengeg مت‎ one. 


consideration . 
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my religion want me to. give up 
this world and renounce it before 
I attempt to, or in order to be able 
to, attain the perfection of man- 
hood? .In my boyhood I was also 
told that Bhagavad Gita was 
universally acknowledged to be a 
book containing all the principles 
and philosophy of the Hindu reli- 
gion, and I thought if this be so 
I should find an answer in this 
book to my query; and thus began 
my study of the Bhagavad Gita. I 
approached the book with a mind 
prepossessed -by no previous ideas 
about any philosophy, and had no 
theory. of my own for which 1 
sought any support in the Gita. 


The next thing one has to do 
is. to take into 
the time and the circumstances in 
which the book was written and 
the purpose for which the book 
was written. In short the book 
must not be read devoid of its 
context. This is especially. true 
about a book like Bhagavad Gita. 


Various commentators have put 
as many interpretations on the 
book, and surely the writer‘ or 
composer could not have: written 
or composed the book for so many 
interpretations being: put on it. 
^He must have but one. meaning 
and one purpose running through 
the book, and that I have tried to 
find out. I believe I have suc- 
ceeded in it, because having no 


| -theory-of mine for which I sought 


any -support from the book so 


universally respected, I had no, 
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It is not I who say so; the Gila 
Says so. Sri Krishna himself says 
that there is nothing in all the 
three worlds that He need acquire, 
and still he acts. He acts because 
if He did not, the world will be 
ruined. 


If man seeks unity with the 
Deity, he must necessarily seek 
unity: with the interests of ~the 
world also, and work for it. If he 
does not, then the unity is not 
perfect, because there is union bet- 
ween-two elements out of the three 
(man and Deity) and the third 
(the world) is left out. I have 


thus solved the question for my- 


self and I hold that serving the 
world, and thus serving His Will, 
is the surest way of Salvation, and 


this way can be followed by re- | 
maining in the world and not. Es 


going away from it. 


"I shall do- 
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I differ.from almost all com- 
mentators 'when I say that the 


,Gita enjoins action even after the 


perfection in Gnana and Bhakti is 


attained and the Deity is reached 


through these mediums. Now 
there is a fundamental unity un- 
derlying the Logos (Ishvara), man, 
and world. The world is in exis- 
tence because the Logos has will- 
ed it.so. It is His Will that holds 
it together. 


Man strives to gain unioñ with 
God; and when this union is 
achieved the individual Will 
merges in: the. mighty Universal 
Wil. When this is achieved will 
the individual say: 
no action, and I shall not help the 


world"—the world which is be-' 


cause the Will with which he has 
sought union has willed it to be 
so? It does not stand to reason. 
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Two of Lokamanya Tilak's utterances have justly 
become famous and are cherished by the nation. 


One is, *Swaraj is my birthright and I will 


-have it.” 


And the other is his reply to the Judge who con- 
victed him and transported him for six years in 1908: 


“In spite of the verdict of the jury, I maintain I 
am innocent. کر‎ are higher powers that rule the 
destinies of things, and, it 1 
vidence that the cause whic 101 

. prosper more by my suffering than by my remaining 


free.” 
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He has kept back ` 
nothing for himself or for other < 
aims, but has given zm himself to 
his country. ۱ l 
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Sri Aurobindo 


there is a will in the nation to be 
free and a man to embody that will 
in every action of his life and.to 
devote his days to its realisation 
in the face of every difficulty: and 
every suffering, and where the will 
of the nation has once said. “This 
man and his life mean what I have 
in my heart and in my purpose;" 
that.is a sure signpost of the future 
which no one has any excuse for 
mistaking. 

That indomitable will -and that 
unwavering devotion have been the 
whole meaning of Tilak's life; they 
are the reason of his immense hold 
on the people. For he does not 
owe his pre-eminent position to 
any of the causes which have 
usually made for. political leading 
in India, wealth and great social 
position, professional ‘success, re- 


cognition by Government, a power . 


of fervid oratory or of fluent and 


taking speech; for he had none of ~“ 


these things to help-him. He owes 


it to- himself alone and:to the thing ٦ 


his life has meant and because he 
has meant it with his mind and 
his whole soul. 


"Yet is Tilak a man of various and . 






lines of life he might have ‘achiev- 2 $ | 


no.ordinary gifts, and in ‘several 


ie 


۹117٤ himself, his career, his 

piace in Indian politics are a 

u self-evident proposition, a 
hard fact baffling and dismaying in 
the last degree to those to whom 
his name has been anathema and 
his increasing pre-eminence figured 
as a portent of evil. 

The condition of things in India 
being given, the one possible aim 
for political effort. resulting and 
the sole means and spirit by which 
it could be brought about, this 


` man had to come and, once in the 


field, had to come to the front. He 
could not but stand in the end 
where he stands today, as one of 


the two or three leaders of the In- 


‘dian people who are in their eyes 
national 
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/(. tains of the national aspiration. 


. His life, his character, his. work 


` and endurance, his acceptance by 


the heart and the mind of the peo- 
ple are a stronger argument than 
all the reasonings in his speeches, 
powerful as these are, for Swaraj, 
Self-government, Home Rule, by 


whatever name we may call the. 
"sole possible present aim of ‘our: 


effort; the freedom of the life of 
India, its: self-determination by 
the people-of India. 


"Arguments and speeches do not. 
win liberty for a nation; but where 
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ful literary gift he has given up to 
journalistic work, ephemeral ‘as 
even the best journalistic - work 
must be, but consistently brilliant, 
vigorous, politically ^ educative 


‘through decades, to an extent sel- 


dom matched and certainly never 
surpassed. 

His scholastic labour has -peen 
done almost by. way of recreation. 
Nor can anything be more signi- 


ficant than the fact that the works 


which have brought him a fame 
other than that of the politician 
and patriot, were done in periods 
of compulsory cessation from his 
life-work—planned and partly, if 
not wholly, executed during the 
imprisonments which could alone 
enforce leisure upon this unrest- 
ing worker for his country. Even 


these by-products of his genius | 


have some reference to the one 
passion of his life; the renewal, if 
not the surpassing of the past 
greatness of the nation by the 
greatness of its future, 


His Vedic researches seek to fix 


‘its pre-historic point of departure: 


the Gita-rahasya takes the scrip- 
ture which is perhaps the strong- 


est and most comprehensive pro- a 


duction of Indian spirituality and 


justifies to that spirituality, by its ٦ 
own authoritative ancient mes- ٦ 
sage, the sense of the importante ٦ 
of life; of action, of human exist- i 
ence, of man's labour: for mankind) 

which is indispensable to the ٣ 
dsm-of the modern spill ۹۷۳ 
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ed present distinction. or a pre- 
eminent and enduring fame. 
Though he has never practised, he 
has a close knowledge of law and 
an acute legal mind which, had he 
cared in the least degree for wealth 
and worldly position, would have 
brought him to the front at the' 
bar. 

He is a great' Sanskrit scholar, a 
powerful writer and a strong, sub- 
tle and lucid thinker. He might 
have filled a large place in the field 
of contemporary Asiatic scholar- 
ship. Even as it is, his Orion and 
his. Arctic Home have acquired at 
once a worldwide recognition and 
left as strong a mark as can at all 
be imprinted on the ever-shifting 


‘sands of oriental research. His 


work on the. Gita, no mere com- 
mentary but an original criticism 
and presentation of ethical truth, 
is a monumental work, the first 
prose writing of the front rank in 
weight and importance in the Ma- 
rathi language, and likely to be- 
come a classic. 'This one book suf- 


ficiently proves that had he devot- 


` 


' ed his energies in this direction, 


he might easily have filled a large - 


place.in the history of Marathi 


‘literature and in the history of 


ethical thought, so subtle and com- 
“prehensive is its thinking, so great 
the perfection and satisfying force 


„Of its style.. ° 


But it was ‘psychologically ;dm- 
possible for Tilak to.devote his en- 


ergies in any great degree’ to an- 


other action than the. one life-mis- 
sion for which the Master of his 


works had chosen him. His power... 
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M. K. Gandhi 


the  insistence of  Lokamanya. 
His countrymen therefore impli- 
citly believed in him. His. cou- 
rage never failed him. His opti- 
mism was irrepressible. He had 
hoped to see Swaraj fully esta- 


blished during his life-time.- If he © 


failed, it was not his fault. He 
certainly brought it near by many 
a year. | 


Lokamanya was an 


Englishmen or English rule.- 


- For us, he will go-down to the 
generations yet unborn as a Maker. 
‘of Modern India: They will revere 
‘his memory as of a man who lived 
for them and died for them. ` It is. 

blasphemy to talk of sucha man ^ 


as dead. The ‘permanent esserice: 


. of him abides with us for- ever. 
Let us erect for the only Loka 
„mariya of India an imperishable, 3 
"monument by weaving into‘ our 


own lives his bravery, his simpli- | 


D 


: city, his wonderful industry and = 


‘his love of his country.. May God = 
grant his soul peace: 


: (Courtesy: Navafioan 1 ‘Trust 


OKAMANYA Bal Gangadhar 

l E Tilak is no more. It is diffi- 
SE cult to believe of him as 
“dead. He was so much part of 
the people. No man of our times 
had the hold on thé masses that 
.Tilak had. The devotion that he 
commanded. from thousands. of -his 
- countrymen was ' extraordinary. 
He. was. unquestionably the idol of 
‘his people. His word was law 
‘among thousands. A giant among 
men has fallen. The voice of the 


' . lion is. hushed. 


What was the reason for his hold 
‘upon his’ countrymen? I: think 
‘the answer is simple. His patrio- 
tism was a. passion with him. He 
"knew.no religion but love of his 


“country. He. was a born demo- .: 


' «erat. .He -believed in the: rule of 
majority : with an. intensity that 
fairly frightened me. But that 
"gave him his hold. He had an 
ron: will which he used for his 
. country; His life was an open 
«book. His .tastes -were simple. 
.His private -life was spotlessly 
“i clean... He had dedicated his won- 
derful talents to his country. No 
"man preached. the gospel -of -the 


Ea ih the consistency and :” 
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Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya 


Bal Gangadhar Tilak and Gopal Krishna 
contemporaries. 


Tilak, though 
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Gokhale were 


older than Gokhale by ten years, outlived him by 
five. Both were patriots of the highest order. How- 
ever, their respective approach was different and 
the differences between them were fundamental. 
In this passage condensed from the History of the 
Congress, the author focusses the contrast between 


these two stalwarts in his inimitable manner. 


cil Chamber: ‘Tilak’s forum was- 


the village mandap. Gokhale’s 
medium of expression was Eng- 
lish, -Tilak’s was Marathi, . Gok- 


hale’s objective was self-govern- "٦ 
- ment for which people had to fit m 
themselves by answering the tests. 


prescribed by the English; Tilak's 


‘objective was. Swaraj which is the ~~ 


birth-right of every Indian and 


which he shall have without let Or _ 
hindrance from the foreigner.” 

Gokhale was on a level with he m 
age: -Tilak was in advance of his ٦ 
time. OY SO جو‎ 
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"—JOKHALE'S prime concern 
6G was with the administration 
wand its improvement. Tilak's 

supreme consideration was the 

nation and its upbuilding. 


Gokhale’s ideal was love and 


- service. Tilak's was service and 


suffering.  'Gokhales ^ methods 
to .win the  foreigner. 
Tilak’s to replace him... Gokhale 
looked to the classes and intelli- 
gentsia, Tilak to the masses and 
the millions. ` . M SN 
Gokhale's.arena was the Coun 
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R. R. Diwakar 


him his greatest 
neither his intellect nor his pen- 
manship but his transparent sin- 
cerity, honesty of purpose, and 
sterling character. 

He started life as an educationist 
and was associated with the great 
Maharashtrian social reformer 
Agarkar and the master-writer 
Chiplunkar. 
ture of those times, Amachya 
Deshachi Sthiti, was a stirring call 


of Mother India to every young 
They started the Deccan 


man. 
Education Society, a private in- 
stitution to give national education. 
But Lokamanya’s spirit was ` not 
the one meant to be cooped up 


within the precincts of an educa- 
tional institution, however big and _ 
Moreover, . 
he differed on principle from some. 
notably — 
Gokhale. Tilak stood for entire dez 
dication to the institution in the 
while - 
others said that any emoluments ^ 
earned outside the four walls Of | 
the institution may go to persons 
concerned or may at best be shar? i 
ed with the institution. ques re, 


promising it might be. 


of his other colleagues, 


spirit of Jesuit Fathers, 


signed on this issue. 


His life as a journalist and oll’ 
tical worker, began, with mE du d 


Swaraj is. my birthright. 
—Tilak. 

I | OKAMANYA TILAK undoub- 
i| tedly is one of the giants of 
‘=| modern India. We cannot 
think of Indian politics of the first 
quarter of our century without his 
figure occupying the most domin- 
ant position. Sometimes our op- 
ponents , describe us very appro- 
priately. Sir’ Valentine Chirol 
wrote that Lokamanya was’ the 
Father of Indian Unrest. I think 
every one of us agrees with him. 


- The struggle for freedom as it de- 


‘veloped under his leadership gave 
ample promise of free India that 
‘was ‘to come. Babu Aurobindo 


= Ghose of.Bengal, Lala Lajpatrai of 
«Punjab were among his most pro- 


minent .colleagues. They helped 
him build the extremist party 
which ultimately captured the 
minds of. young India. He is also 
known as one of the pioneers in 
language journalism. He is no less 


“known in the world of scholarship. 


His fame as. a scholar may per- 


haps outlive his fame as anything 


else. He was one of the robust 
spirits who fear nothing and dare 
anything. His fibre was that of 


steel and he was unbending, once ' 
. he took a position. But what gave 
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. SUICIDAL 


Fanatical opposition might | 
occasionally be successful, | 
but as a rule, in political | 
as well as social matters, | 
fanaticism is suicidal. 

—B. G. Tilak in 

i, June 7, 1892. 


————— ————— - له هت‎ ee 


| “Kesari, 
i 
EELEE EEE 


tion of Bengal in 1905-06. He 
threw himself wholeheartedly into 
the movement and declared that 
the politics of petitioning and beg- 
ging for political rights was no 
more. He utilised the religio-so- 
cial festivals of Ganesh-chaturthi 
and Dusserah into instruments of 
political education of the masses. 
He revived the cult of Shivaji. He 
led the extreme section’ of the split 
in Surat Congress in 1907. In 1908 
he was sent to Mandalay for six 
years on a charge of sedition for 
articles in Kesari which warned ٦ 
the Government against repression. _ 
His words uttered after the heavy i 
sentence. was pronounced, still i 
ring in the ears of those who have OS 
read them. “There are higher mi 
powers, he said, "than this tri- B 
bunal which: shape the destinies i dm 


AS 
r. M 


I represent will prosper more than 
by my remaining free." 

So it happened. By the e thi d a 
he poet from pi in 1914 ex. E 
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ing Kesari. Even today it stands 
as 8 monument to his journalistic 
genius. Before he died he made a 
‘trust’ of it. In spite of the fact 
that Kesari did not remain faithful 
to the single-minded nationalism 
that Tilak preached throughout 
his life, the institution survives 
and prospers, so deep is the foun- 
dation laid and so abundant the 
goodwill created by him. Fearless, 
straight, and militant nationalism 
with boundless faith in the future 
of India was the creed of Kesari 
so long as Tilak lived. Tilak had 
to pay the price. He had to face 
trials for sedition and suffer for 
it. But his suffering brought ample 
recompense. He made the bureau- 
cracy look ridiculous. They had 
to amend the act of sedition. They 
went to the extent of defining ‘dis- 
affection’ as ‘want of affection’. 
Eminent British jurists laughed at 
these attempts. Ultimately, Tilak 
could infect the whole of India 
with ‘want of affection’ for the Bri- 


 tish regime. 


Politics was a passion with 
Lokamanya. His patriotism, fed 
on the heroic memories of Ram- 
das and Shivaji, had been intensi- 
fied on account of usurpation of 
political power from Marathas by 
intriguing British only half a cen- 
tury ago. His one ambition in life 
was to see that Swaraj was esta- 
blished in India. He was already 
a very prominent and bold leader 
in Maharashtra by the time that 
the Swadeshi movement. was 


launched as a sequel to the JE 
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will publish 8 
SECOND ANNUAL 
NUMBER 
on 12th August, 1956. 
:  Price—As. 8/- per copy. 
$ Further details will be an- 
t سس‎ in the next issue. 
that the Gita stands for vigorous 
Karma Yoga and neither only for 
mere Sannyas nor only for.emo- 
tional Bhakti Yoga. He argues 
that the soul of man is in no 
hurry to precipitate itself into Nir- 
vana! It can well afford to keep 
on working actively but it must 
be always with detachment in or- 


der that it may be more effective ` 


and not be entangled. He says 


very cogently that the Gyani or: 


Knower, the man of wisdom, is the 


most competent to be ideally ac- | 


tive and to serve as a guide to 
humanity. Can it stand to reason 
to hustle him off in a hurry from 
the stage of active life? This is 
just in' the spirit of Vidyaranya; 
one of the founders of Vijayana- 
gar Empire as early as 1336 A.D: 
In reply to a question as regards 


the activities of, à Gyani, he dez. 
clares that it is possible for the. 


man of knowledge not only to be 
active but to be active in politics 
and all other. such fields (Jnanina 


charitum | salam نوف‎ a 
loukikam) : sAN 

















tremist politics had taken firm 
hold of the Indian mind: This þe- 
came evident when the Home Rule 
agitation was launched in 1916. 
Every nook and corner responded 
with great enthusiasm. 


Lokamanya had great faith in 
law and he tried his best to be 
within the law. But even so, by 
his bold stand and advocacy of 
Swaraj, he expanded the frontiers 
of legitimate political agitation. 
He established that advocacy of 
Swaraj, in however strong terms 
it might be, was not sedition. 6 
also proved and got it accepted by 
his opponents that criticism of the 
- system of government, however 
harsh and killing it might be, is 
not sedition. His famous mantram 
“Swaraj is my birthright” became 
current coin throughout India. 
Gandhiji when he took up the poli- 


tical strings later, added “—and I 


shall have it (Swaraj).” He had it 
and India has it, though it was not 
- given to Lokamanya to see it! 


Tilak as a scholar shines as 
brightly. His writings on origin of 
Vedas.are known to every student 
of Indology. His Arctic Home of 
‘the Vedas and Orion are mainly 
based on references in Vedas to 
certain astronomical phenomena. 
Prof. Max Muller, a great Indolo- 
gist himself, showed great surprise 
that a scholar of Tilak’s calibre 

"should. be thrown into prison, thus 
depriving ‘the world of his scho- 
larship. Another great book, the 
Gita Rahasya, by Tilak, establishes 
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ieminiscences of Lokamanya 


Indian and Iranian civilisation. 
When the meeting was over, the 
President who was a Parsi said, 
“Mr. Tilak, you are making a mis- 


use of your talents. "With such a- 


magnificent intellect, you are emin- 
ently fitted for historical research, 
and if you devote yourself to it, you 
will acquire a world-wide reputa-: 
tion. Leaving this, why do you 
entangle yourself in the mire of 
politics?” Tilak replied, “India is 
not a sterile woman. When there 
is Swaraj, there will be thousands 
of scholars like myself. To-day 
there is a supreme necessity for 
every one of us to run to our 
country’s succour, and to devote 
our abilities, our energy and our 
all to the attainment’ of Swaraj?” 
E X * 


When the Rashiramata was star- 
ted in Bombay, there was a talk 
about tables, chairs and other re- 
quisites for its office. Tilak said, 


“When we,started the Kesari and i 
we had no such mi 
paraphernalia of editorial dignity; ٣ 
We got not a ple from the papers. i 
We used.to roll up our bedding, i 


the Maratha, 


and that served us as a table. 7۲ 
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articles, writ 
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and trenchant enough.” ٣٦ 


` [Courtesy: Navajvan. Trust] 
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۱ HEN Lokamanya went to 
| 
d 


interview Mr. Montagu, 
Government prohibited the 
holding of any procession in his 
honour. The illiterate people on 
the street were talking among 
themselves: “Aj Poona-ka Raja 
ane-vala hai, Sarkar us-se bahut 
darti hai.” 
coming to-day. Government are 
mightily afraid of him). 
* * * 


A friend of Tilak once asked him 
in course of conversation, “Bal- 
vantrao, what porfolio wil you 
select under Swaraj? Will you be 
Prime Minister or will you be 
Foreign Member?" Tilak replied, 
*No, Sir. Under Swaraj I will 
become Professor of Mathematics 
in a’ Swadeshi college and retire 
from public life. I detest politics. 
I still wish to write a book on 
differential calculus. The country 
is in a very bad way and none of 


‘you is doing anything for it. So 


I am compelled to look into the 
matter.” 
% * * 


There was a meeting in Bombay, 


. where many scholars attended. 


Tilak delivered a learned and origi- 


' nal address on’ Chaldean civilisa- 
tion. and the parallels between — 
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in India’ 


The political climate 
was none too favourable for the 
patriotic activities of Tilak. The 
murder of Rand and Ayerst in 
June 1897 and the surging tide of 
nationalist aspirations had upset 
the mental equilibrium of the 
British bureaucracy and its apolo- 
gists. Anglo-Indian newspapers 


clamoured for deterrant action þe- . 


ing taken against the Nationalist 
leaders in general and against 
Tilak in particular. The result 
was the arrest and prosecution for 
sedition of Tilak in 1897. 2٥ 
application for bail was moved by 
Barrister Davar who was later (as 
High Court Judge) to try Tilak for 
sedition in 1908. Justice Badrud- 
din Tyabji offered Tilak a bail of 
Rs. 50,000 which amount was fur- 
nished by Dwarkadas Dharamsey 
who was to ‘be the Sheriff of 
Bombay at the time of the Tilak 
trial of 1908. Sir Chimanlal 
Setalvad narrates, in his Memoirs, 
how after Tilak was released on 
bail he drove him to the residence 
of Daji Abaji Khare. 


The trial took place in Septem- 
ber 1897 and lasted for a week. 


Tilak was defended by Barrister . 
. Pugh of the Calcutta bar while the’ 
prosecution was conducted by the - 


ہم 


IN] Indian leader since' the 


۱ N | Great Revolt of 1857 has 
B `M A i 


consistently been the subject 
of so much calumny and cavil by 
British writers as Lokamanya 
Tilak, whose birthday centenary is 


being celebrated by a grateful 


nation on the 23rd of this month. 
Even the passage of years has not 
softened that attitude of carping 
criticism. For example, Philip 
Woodruffe, a former member of 
the Indian Civil Service avows in 
his book, THE MEN WHO RULED 
INDIA, that Tilak advocated lying 
aS a weapon in politics. Even 
some pronounced foreign friends 
of India and of her aspirations 
have been less than just to Tilak. 


But Tilak, however, had ‘the 
consolation during his life-time. of 
having been the ideal of his fol- 
lowers and the idol of the masses. 
The people always referred to him 
as Tilak Maharaj, an honorific suf- 
fix indicative of the affection in 


' which he was held. This nomen- 


clature was seized upon by certain 


British journalists who publicised 


in England an utterly fictitious ac- 
count of how Tilak had crowned 


himself as the King of Maha- 


rashtra. 'This was widely believed 


' in by the Blimps of the day. 
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The conviction of Tilak made a 
profound impression on the en- 
lightened section of the British 
public and savants like Prof. Max 
Muller, Sir William Hunter and Sir. 
Richard Garth presented an influ- 
entially-signed petition to the 


-Queen pleading for mercy to Tilak 


on the ground of his great scholar- 
ship. In India too there was an 
intense agitation for the release of | 
Tilak. The Bombay Government 


‘bowed at last to the popular de- 


mand and Tilak was released in 
september 1898 after undergoing 
incarceration for 51 weeks. 

The second trial of Tilak for 
sedition in 1908 was the direct out- 
come of the Surat imbroglio where 
the irreconcilable differences bet- 
ween the extremist and moderate 


: wings of the Congress came to a 


head. It was also in accordance 
with Lord Minto's policy of rally- 
ing the moderates and crushing the 
extremists. The prosecution was 
conducted by Branson, the 
Advocate-General, while ‘Tilak 
chose to defend himself. Justice 


Davar presided at the trial and a ۱ e 


special. jury of seven Europeans 
and two Indians was empanelled. 
Once again the European jurors 
returned a verdict of guilty while 


the Indian jurors found Tilak not 9 


guilty. "The judge sentenced Tilak _ 


to six years’ transportation and a. “0g 


fine of Rs. 1000. 


N. C. Kelkar who was present at: 3 : 


the trjal has left a memorable des- 


cription of the closing scene. After E 


the jury retired to consider tei $ 
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Advocate-General, Basil Long. 
Justice Strachey presided at the 
trial and the jury consisted of six 
Europeans and three Indians. In 
his summing up, Justice Strachey 
interpreted the word “disaffection” 
as meaning “want of affection" — 
a negative instead of a positive 
state of ‘mind, namely ill-will to- 
wards Government. Even so, the 
three. Indian. jurors returned a 
verdict of not guilty, while the six 
non-Indians returned one of 
guilty. The judge accepted the 
verdict of the majority and sen- 
tenced Tilak to eighteen months’ 
rigorous imprisonment. 

An appeal was made to the 
Privy Council and, Tilak. was re- 
presented. by H.H. Asquith who 
was later to become the Prime 
Minister of England. The Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Halsbury, pre- 
sided over the Council, although 
his colleague in the cabinet, namely 
the Secretary of State for India, 
had : sanctioned thé prosecution. 
The application for leave to appeal 
was rejected by the Privy Council. 

It is but the barest truth that 


the conviction of Tilak nearly 
‘pulled the mind of the country by 


its roots. When the Congress met 
in December 1897 at Amraoti, the 
Tilak trial was in the mind of 
every delegate and the President, 
C. Sankaran Nair, made pointed 
to. it. Surendranath 
Banerjee in the course of a. moving 
oration perorated:. «For Mr. Tilak, 


my heart is full of sympathy. My 
feelings go forth to him in his pri- 
Son: house. A nation is in tease 
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so zealously preached in the )ا‎ 
Rahasya found its exemplar in the 
life of the author himself. One of 
the first persons to read Gita Rah- 
asya in manuscript was Mahadev 
Desai. He was then employed in 
the Oriental Translator's Office at 
Bombay and Tilak's magnum. opus 
had to be “vetted” by the Oriental 
Translator to see if there was any- 
thing seditious in it! 


Tilak was released in June 1914 
and he plunged into political acti- 
vity with his wonted zeal and 
zest. The very first article he wrote 
for the “Kesar? was captioned 
"Punascha Hari 
that he was almost starting poli- 
tical life once over again. Looking 
back across the years one cannot 
think of a pithier or apter title to 


‘express the mood alike of Tilak 


and. of the country. 


The first world war broke out in 5 


1914 and soon after, Tilak joined 


hands with Dr. Annie Besant in _ 


organising the.Home Rule Move- 


ment. It was at-this time that he - 
gave the country the refreshing: 


and revitalising slogan “Swaraj is 


my birthright and I will have it.” = 
Tilak was now at the zenith of his © 


popularity. His sixtieth birthday ^ 


celebrated | — 





in July 1816 was 
throughout the country and 6 


was presented ‘with a purse: Of 


Rs. 100,000. Of course, he "touch- 
ed and remitted” like a ۶۸ 708 
this amount, not without adding 


a mite of his own to it, to be ٣ 
funded into a Trust, the income X. 


(Continued on page 37) 
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hall only added to the effect of 
the dead silence on the part of the 
Spectators who were looking from 
the Judge to Mr. Tilak and from 
Mr. Tilak to the Judge. The whole 
thing over, Mr. Justice Davar rose 
at 10 p.m. and all rose with him: 
and Mr. Tilak. was -spirited away 
in the twinkling of an eye". 
India was stirred to the very 
marrow of its bones by the seve- 


rity of the sentence. There was a 


'spontaneous hartal in Bombay the 
next day and the mill workers of 
the city went on strike for a week. 
There were popular demonstra- 
tions and: the military had to be 
called. out, resulting in 15 killed 
and 38 wounded by firing. 

The Bombay Government saw 
the writing on the wall and com- 
muted Tilak’s sentence to one of 
they also 
gave specific directives for his good 
treatment. Tilak was taken to 
Mandalay. jail where he spent the 
next six years of his life. The 
same jail was later to house Netaji 
Subhas Chandra Bose. But. even 
-though confined in a small cell, 
Tilak busied himself with the 
ritual mysteries-of the Vedic sac- 
rificers, revelled in the prospective 
clash of arms when the armies of 
the Pandavas and the Kauravas 
confronted each other at Kuruk- 
shetra and listened to the Song 
Celestial as it was delivered in 
divine accents to Arjuna by Sri 
Krishna. The result was the mag- 
nificent Gita Rahasya. The finest 
example of the philosophy of sac- 
rifice and suffering for duty's sake 


‘simple imprisonment; 
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immortal India—49 


KAPILAVASTU 


lar referred to was not there in its 
original position. 


Sri P. C. Mukherjee has finally _ 


identified Kapilavastu with Til. ~ 


aura, which is situated. two miles 
north of Tauliva and tliree-and-a 
half miles of Nigliva, referred to 
above. It has been shown that the 
city of Kapilavastu was made up 
of four modern villages of Chitra- 
del, Ramghat, Sandwa and Tilaura 
and that the fort and the palace of 
the Sakyas was at the site where 
there is the modern village of Til- = 
aura. Sri P. C. Mukherjee has fur- 
ther identified Lumbinivana "where 
Buddha was actually born with 
Rummindi. It is a corruption of 
the word Lumbini Devi and it is 
situated 10 miles to the east of the 
site identified with Kapilavastu by 
Sri P. C. Mukherjee. It is “two 
miles to the north of 1:7 
and about a mile to the north ot 
Paderia.. ; $3 


Buddhist works state that Bud. 


dha was born at the Lumbinivana Î 


which was situated- near Kapila- > 


vastu. At this place a pillar was d 
found in 1896. An inscription on i 
it shows. that it was erected here ٦ 
by Asoka in the Lumbini garden | 










to mark it as the birth place of # 


Buddha, In the 7th century AD. 
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JI APILAVASTU was the an- 
۴ cient capital of the Sakyas 
وھ‎ and it was the birth place of 
Buddha, who is also called Sakya 
Muni as he was a descendant of 





the royal house of the Sakyas. Be-. 


fore the site of Kapilavastu was 
properly identified, various conjec- 
tures were made about its iden- 
tification. At one time it was be- 


* lieved that Kapilavastu was situat- 


ed at a place now called Bhuila 
Dih, in the north-west part of the 
Basti District in the United Pro- 
vinces, about 25 miles north-east 
of Fyzabad, and between rivers 
Ghagra and Gandak. Another site 
near Nagarkhas in the northern 
‘division of Oudh was also identifi- 
ed with Kapilavastu. A third site 
near the Nepalese village of Nig- 
liva situated in the north of Go- 
rakhpur in the Nepalese Terai, 


.about 31 miles north-west of the 


Uskabazar Railway Station, was 
subsequently identified with this 
ancient city of Kapilavastu. At 
this place, an inscription was found 
on a pillar which recorded a visit 
by Asoka and the repairs he had 


Pi made to the stupa of Konagama- 


na. But subsequent investigations 


| have made it clear that there was 
no such stupa in the neighbour- 
hood of this area and that the pil- 
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Piprava, about 9 miles south-west 
of Rummindi. Hiuen-Tsang iden- 
tified it with Tilaura-kot situated 
about 14 miles north-west of the 
Lumbinivana. 


Lalitavistara, a Sanskrit work on 
Buddha, gives the story of Buddha 


on the Puranic style. At the request ` 


of the Bhikshus the Bhagwan re- 
veals the Buddha charitva. When 
Buddha was a Sravasti at Jetavana 
in the «pavana of Anathapindada, 
he was surrounded by 12,000 bhik- 
shus and at their request Buddha 


‘charitra was described to them. 


Bodhisatva was requested to take 


an Avatara in the Jamboodwipa and 
it was predicted that he would do 50 
within twelve years. 


"According to some scholars Bud- 
dha was born in 557 B.C. Accord- 
ing to others in 623 B.C. The lat- 


ter date has the support of the Cey- - 


lonese chronology. According to 
Lalitavistara (Chap. VI) Buddha 


entered the body of his mother 


Maya Devi in the form of. an ele- 


phant on Vaisakha Sukla Purni-- 


ma; and Maya Devi realised this 
fact through a dream. 


. The kingdom of the Sakyas was. 


situated in the lower part of the 
Himalayas and to the east of Ko- 
salas. 'The Sakyas were acknow- 
ledging the overlordship of- the 
king of Kosala.. These Sakyas: had 


a republican form of- Gove- i 


ment, like the Vajjians; Lichehha- 


vis and Mallas. Among them the“: 
chief ‘was 'an; elected -person.~ ‘He 
"was called the Raja-and- he became 
the head: of (Re State: "The SM 


: j 





` the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen-Tsang 


has described this pillar as having 


` been struck by lightning. This 


pilar which was found at this 
place was split in the middle and 
this condition agreed with the des- 
cription as given by Hiuen-Tsang. 
The inscription on the pillar of 
Asoka now leaves no doubt about 
the accuracy of the identification 
of Lumbinivana and Kapilavastu 
which was situated nearby. The 
inscription says that King Deva- 
nampriya-Priyadarsi personally vi- 
sited this site in the 20th year of 


` his reign; that the Sakya Muni Bud- 


dha was born at this place and that 
King Asoka had constructed a 
pillar there to mark the site of his 
birth. Asoka also gave up the re- 
venue.of the Limbini village and 


» declared it Muafi. 


This place also contains a temple 
of Maya Devi. The Sakyas of Ka- 
pilavastu received the 8th share of 
Buddha's remains after his death 
and the place where these remains 
were enshrined is marked by a 
‘stupa. This place is identified with 
Piprava, The place where the 
Sakyas were massacred by Viru- 
dhaka has been identified with Sa- 
garwa, which is situated two miles 


north of Tilaura-kot. 


It appears ‘that the account of Ka- 
pilavastu given by the two Chinese 


pilgrims Fa Hian and Hiuen-Tsang 
"are not consistent and they are 


contradictory. Perhaps when they 


visited India they were not shown 


the. correct site. According to Fa 


Hian, Kapilavasthu was situated at 
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Dream of Mayadevi 


seven paces. Two dragon kings 
appeared and washed his body. “At 
the place where they did so there 
was immediately found a well and 
from it as well as from the above 
pond where the queen bathed, 
monks even now constantly take 
water and drink it.” 

Fa Hian adds that the country of 
Kapilavastu when he saw it was 
a great scene of desolation. The 
inhabitants were few and fa 
between. me 

According to Hiuen-Tsang- the 
country of Kapilavastu was about 
4,000 li in circuit. The capital as 
well as some 1,000 villages are des- 
cribed by Hiuen-Tsang as all waste 
and ruined. The inner city was 50 
li round and was completely en- 9 
circled and exceedingly strong. 9% 
Within the city were the founda- E 
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administration was cartied on in 
the town hall known as Santha- 
gara. Buddha’s father Suddhodana 
was elected as the Raja or Presi- 
dent of the Sakya Republic. 
According to Fa Hian, Kapila- 
vastu . was less than a yojana to 
the east of the town which was the 


birth place of Kanaka Muni Bud- ' 


dha, who is considered as one. of 
the three predecessors of Sakya 
Muni in the present. Mahabhadra 
Kalpa. Sakya Muni is the fourth 
Buddha and Maitreya is the 
would-be fifth and the last Bud- 
dha. The three predecessors of 
Sakya Muni are stated to be Kra- 
kuchanda, Kanaka Muni and Kash- 
yapa. When Fa Hian visited Ka- 
pilavastu, he found it desolate. 
There was neither King nor peo- 
ple. There were only a few monks 
and. ã score or two of families of 
common people. The spot where 
there was the old palace of King 
Suddhodana: contained the images 
of Buddha and his mother. Vari- 
ous other places in and near about 
Kapilavastu which were connect- 
ed with the life of Buddha were 
also marked out and commemo- 
rative stupas or viharas were con- 
structed on such spots. 07 
says that fifty li east from the city 
of Kapilavastu was a garden 
called Lumbini where the queen 
entered the pond and bathed. Hav- 
ing come forth from the pond on 
the northern bank and after walk- 
ing twenty paces she lifted up her 


‘hand, laid hold of a branch of a 
tree and with her face to the east 


gave birth to the heir apparent, 


e. Buddha. When he fell to the 


ground’ he immediately walked. 
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Buddha eight Kshatriya clans 
claimed shares of the sacred  re- 
mains of Buddha. They were the 
Sakyas, Koliyas, Bulis, Bhaggas, 
Kalamas, Moriyas, Mallas and 
Lichchhavis. Out of the eight the 
Lichchhavis were the most powers 
ful. 

The Lumbinivana where Buddha 
was born is said to be situated on 
the banks of the river Rohini þet- 
ween Devadaha of the Koliyas and 
Kapilavastu of the Sakyas. 

The earliest archaeological object 
discovered at Lumbinivana is the 
Asoka Pillar along with the ins- 
cription. There is another pillar 
known as the Nigali Sagar pillar of 
Asoka containing also an inscrip- 
tion. It states that in the 14th 


year of the reign of King Asoka . 
the king enlarged the stupa of. 


Kanakamana to double its size and 
after six more years the king him- 
self came down -to the spot, wor- 
shipped it and erected a stone 
pillar. ! 
The Nigrodha Vana was situated 


very near the city of Kapilavastu. 
Hiuen-Tsang locates the Nigro-: 


dharama monastery at a distance of 
less than a mile from Kapilavastu. 


Sri P. C. Mukherjee has identified — 4 


the Nigrodha monastery as the lar- 
gest mound: to the south of Lori- 


Kudan, about 1% miles west of z li 


Tauliva. : Buddha visited Kapila- 


vastu after attaining enlighten- 3 
ment at the request of his father; ۲ 


and at that time he was-putting up 
at the Nigrodha Vana. 


step brother Nanda but he refused ~ 
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tions of the chief palace of Suddho- 
dana Raja, over the ruins of 
which a Vihara was built. So also 
was there a Vihara on the old 
foundations of the sleeping hall 
of queen Maya. This is where Sa- 
kya Bodhisatva descended as a 
spirit into the womb of his mother. 
North-east of this place was a stu- 
pa where Rishi Asita took the 
horoscope of Buddha. On the 
right and left of the city were the 
places where prince Siddhartha 
had his athletic sports. The place 
where Siddhartha left the city on 
horseback was also identified. So 
also are the places where he turn- 
ed back after seeing the old man, 
the sick man, the dead man and 
the sramana. To the east of this 
old city of Kapilavastu was a stupa 
100 ft. high. 

After the nirvana of Tathagata, 
the king of this country obtained 
a share of the sacred relics of Bud- 
dha and he enshrined them in this 
stupa. Hiuen-Tsang says that the 
stupa emitted rays of glory. Close 
by the side of this stupa was a 
sangharama and 100 li eastward of 


‘this Sangharama there was a stupa 


built by Asoka at a place where 
Buddha took off his ornaments and 
clothes and the hair-jewel of his 
sacred tiara and gave them to 
Chhandaka. There were comme- 
morative towers both at this place 
and also at the place where-Bud- 
dha cut off his hair. 

The old city of Kapilavastu is 
described as being surrounded by 


» + seven walls and was the capital of 
‘the Sakyas. After the death of 
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century Kapilavastu was in a state 
of desolation. The place where the 
Sakyas were massacred is stated to 
contain a number of small stupas. 

The celebrations in connection 
with the completion of 2,500 years - 
after the  Mahaparinirvana of 
Buddha have once again brought 
to light this ancient and sacred - 
site where Buddha was born. Mod- 
ern monuments have again been 
erected to commemorate the me- 
mory of Tathagata Buddha: Pil- 
grims from numerous  Asiatic 
countries have paid their homage 
to this spot. 
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to accept as a nun. his step-mother 
Prajapati, even though requested 
to do so by Ananda. He subse- 
quently ordained her and other 
princesses at Vaisali. 


Lalitavistara describes in: great 
length the prosperity of Kapila- 
vastu and the court of King Sud- 
dhodana in the time of Buddha. 
Buddha had come to Kapilavastu 
twice after he had attained enlight- 
enment. King Virudhaka had at- 
tacked the Sakyas at Kapila- 
vastu and he is stated to have mas- 
sacred them. By about the 5th 


TILAK AND HIS TIMES—Continued 


The political scene in India 


underwent a great "sea-change" _ 


with the conclusion of the first 
world war. The country was: 
seething with unrest. The Row- 
Jatt Act, the Jallianwalla Bagh _ 
holocaust and the Khilafat issue - 
added fuel to the fire. The great 
“weaponless warrior”, who had in 
the words of Gokhale, moulded 
heroes out of clay in South Africa, 
now presented the country with 
his programme of non-co-operation 
pased'on Truth and Non-Violence. 
The Mahatma and the Lokamanya 
between them were responsible for 
converting "the dreary doggerel | 
of India’s political resistance into - 
a passion play of tremendous 
‘power and pathos”. 


L| .سے‎ 


from which was to be used for 
national purposes. 

The -differences between the ex- 
tremists and. moderate wings of 
the Congress were by now ironed 


-out enabling the former to rejoin 


the Congress from which they had 


. been excluded since the Surat 


Session of 1907. One of the re- 
markable features of the Lucknow 
Session of 1916 (presided over by 
Ambika Charan Mazumdar) was 
the heart-warming spectacle of 


. extremists like Tilak and Khaparde 


fraternising with moderates like 
Rash Bihari Ghosh and V. S. 


Srini Sastri. This moved 
Erie “We are united in 


every way in the United Provinces 


` ahd we have found that luck in 


Lucknow.” 
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sionately consider our personal ex- ~ 
perience. and the records of his- 
tory, we must conclude that it is 
not possible. But so strong is our | 
desire to believe that there is a Bi 
short cut to Utopia, so deeply pre-- = is 
judiced are we in favour. of peo- "٣ 

ple of similar opinions to our own, 7 
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that we are rarely able to com- i w 
mand the necessary dispassion. 8٤ 

We insist that ends which we j? ~ ac 
believe to be good can justify i.. th 


means: which we know quite cer- f 
tainly to be abominable; we go on ٠٣٠ 
nst all the evidence, 1 
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6 HE more violence, the less 

T revolution." This dictum 

of Barthelemy de Ligt's is 

one on which it is profitable to 
meditate. . 

To be regarded as successful, a 
must be the achieve- 
ment of something new. But vio- 
lence and the effects of .violence— 
counter-violence, . suspicion and 
‘resentment on the part of the vic- 
tims and the creation, among the 
perpetrators of a tendency to use 


. more violence—are the things only 


too familiar, hopelessly unrevolu- 
tionary. 

. A violent revolution cannot 
achieve anything except the inevi- 
table results of violence, which are 
as old as the hills. Or let us put 
the matter in another way. No 
revolution can be regarded as suc- 
cessful if it does not lead to pro- 


Now, the only real progress, 


to quote Dr. Maretts words. 
"is progress in charity.” Is it 


possible to achieve progress. in. 


charity by means that are essen- 
tially uncharitable?. If we dispas-' 


- yevolution 


` gress. 
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The "iron dictatorship" of the Ja- 
cobins resulted in military tyranny, 
twenty years of war, conscription 
in perpetuity for the whole of 
nationalistic 
idolatry. 

In our own time the long-drawn 
violence gf Tsarist oppression and 
the acute, catastrophic violence of 
the World War produced the “iron 
dictatorship” of the Bolsheviks. 
The threat of world-wide revolu- 
tionary violence 0680ا‎ Fascism; 
Fascism produced: rearmament; 
rearmament has entailed the pro- 
gressive de-liberalization of the 
democratic countries. What the 
further results of Moscow’s “iron 
dictatorship” will be, time’ alone 
will show. 

If, then, we wish to make large- 
scale reforms which will not stul- 
tify themselves in the process of 


‘application, we must choose our 


measures in such a way that no 
violence or, at the worst, very little 
violence will be needed to enforce 
them. | 

It is worth noting in tnis con- 
text that reforms carried out 


under the-stimulus of the fear of 


violence from foreign neighbours 
and with the aim of using vio- 
lence more efficiently in future 
international -wars are just as 
likely to: be self-stultifying in the 
long run as reforms which cannot 


be enforced except by a domestic. ٦ 
` terror, - The dictators have made ٦ 


many large-scale changes in- the 


structure of the- societies they 
govern without having had to re- i 
sort to terrorism. The population — = 


Europe, the rise of 
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that these bad means can achieve . 


the good ends we desire. 

Violence cannot lead to real pro- 
gress unless, by way of compensa- 
tion and reparation, it is followed 
by non-violence, by acts of justice 
and good-will. In such cases, how- 
ever, it is the compensatory beha- 
viour that achieves the progress, 
not the violence which that beha- 
viour was intended to compensate. 

The longer violence has been 
used, the more difficult do the us- 
ers find it to perform compensa- 
tory acts of non-violence. A tra- 
dition of violence is formed; men 
come to accept a scale of values 


' according to which acts of violence 


are reckoned heroic and virtuous. 
When this. happens, there is small 
prospect that the effects of violence 
will- be made good hy subsequent 


` acts of justice and kindness. 


‘From what has gone before it 
follows that no reform is likely to 
achieve the results intended  un- 


;less it is, not only well intentioned, 


but also: opportune. To carry 
through a social reform which, in 
the given historical circumstances, 


' will create so much opposition as 


to necessitate the use of violence 
is criminally rash. For the chan- 


ces are that any reform which re- 


quires violence for its. imposition 
will not only fail to produce the 
good results anticipated, but will 
actually make matters worse than 
they were before. 

Moreover, the results of violence 


"are far-reaching beyond the wild- 
ést dreams of the often well-in-; 
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reformers should abstain © 
from making unnecessary changes, 
or changes of startling magnitude. * 

Wherever possible, familiar in- 
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consists in affirming that the real 
is the rational, that the historical 
is the same as the ideal. The real 
is not the rational; and whatever 
is, is not right. 


At any given moment of history, — 


the real, as we know it, contains 
certain elements of the rational, 
laboriously incorporated 
structure by patient human effort; 
among the things that are, some 
are righter than others. Accord- 
ingly, plain common sense de- 
mands that, when we make re- 
forms, we shall take care to 
preserve, all such constituents of 
the existing order as are -valuable. 

Nor is this all. Change as such 
is to. most human beings more or 
less acutely distressing. This be- 
ing so, we shall do well to pre- 
serve even those elements of the 
existing order which: are neither 


particularly harmful nor particu- 


larly valuable, but merely neutral. 
Human conservatism is a fact in 
any given historical situation. 
Hence it is very important that 
social 


stitutions should be extended ۴ 


developed so as to produce the re- 


sults desired; principles already _| 


[Condensed from Ends and Means] — 


accepted should be taken over 7 
applied to a wider field. In this _ 
way the amount and intensity of 
opposition to change and, along 


with it, the risk of having to use 


measures of violence would De 


reduced. to a minimum 
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gave consent to these changes be- 
cause it had been persuaded by 
means of intensive propaganda 
that they were necessary to make 
the country safe against “foreign 
aggression.” 

Some: of these changes have 
been in the nature of desirable re- 
forms; but in so far as they were 
calculated to make the country 
more efficient as a war-machine, 
they tended to .provoke other 
countries. to increase their mili- 
tary efficiency and so to make the 
coming of war more probable. 
But the nature of modern war is 
such that it is unlikely that any 
desirable reform will survive the 
catastrophe, 

Thus it will be seen that intrin- 
sically desirable reforms, accepted 
without opposition, may yet be 
self-stultifying if the community is 
persuaded to accept them by 
means ‘of propaganda that plays 
upon its fear of future violence on 
the part of others, or stresses the 
glory of- future violence when 
'suecessfully used by itself. 

Returning to our main theme, 
which is the need for avoiding 
: domestic - violence during the 
application of reforms, we see that 
a reform may be intrinsically de- 
sirable, but so irrelevant to the 
existing historical circumstances 
as to be practically useless. This 
does not mean that we should 
make the enormous mistake com- 
mitted by Hegel and gleefully re- 
peated by every modern tyrant 
with crimes to justify and follies 
to rationalize—the mistake that 
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PART |: WHEN THE WORLD WAS YOUNG 


O 
K. M. Munshi 
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£ 
YOU HAVE READ— 


The Aryas led by King Divodasa of the Tritsu tribe and 
his high-priest Sage Agastya, are at war with Shambara, 
the king of Dasyus. Vishwaratha, the king of the Bharata 
tribe of the’ Aryas, is taken captive by Shambara and 
brought to his fort. 


Shambara’s daughter, Ugra, falls in love with Vishwaratha. 
Vishwaratha accepts Ugra as his wife. 


Ugra helps the Arya conquerors to enter Shambara’s fort 


and save the Arya prisoners, Lopamudra, Vishwaratha and ` 
-Riksha. Shambara who was mortally wounded curses his 


daughter for her betrayal. 


Agastya wants to put an end to the life of Ugra but Vish- 
waratha rallies to her protection defying his guru. Pratar- 


dana, the general, too, lines up behind his king. 


Lopamudra intervenes on Vishwaratha’s and Ugra’s behalf. | 
Incidentally she goes out of her way to express her love . 


for Agastya which only aggravates the latter's scorn. 
Learning that Agastya had vowed to end his own life on 


"his issue, Vishwaratha. invokes the Sun-god who blesses 


him with ‘Gayatri mantra’ with which he purifies Ugra into 
an Arya. Ugra is in an advanced state of pregnancy... 7۰٦ 


Lopamudra makes a last minute effort to resolve the crisis" 


by offering herself unreservedly to: Sage Agastya when dis- 
turbance comes in the shape of an S.O.S. that Ugra is in 


- 


pain. 
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a gay time to drown the miseries 


day he was angry beyond words. 
The wretched woman had selected ~~ 
this day of all others to be deli- ~ t 
vered of a child. Nor was that © 


so that for the next ten days he 
would be in a state of impurity. 
This meant that he could not 
travel, especially on the sacred 
Saraswati. 


Ajigarta therefore went to find 
Lopamudra to seek her permission 
to join her later. But she was not Î 
to be found, though he was told  — 
that she might be in the. mango —9 
grove. Meanwhile, he waited for = 
her at the rear door of the women's 
apartment in Vishwaratha’s man- | 
sion. As soon as Lopamudra 3 
appeared with hurried steps, he mi 
accosted her. “Mother, a calamity ٦ 
has fallen on me. My wife has = 


shall be in svauch. I cannot come ٦ 
with you tomorrow morning. L | 
am the most unfortunate . E کے‎ 
beings." PR g 


Lopamudra could nou redis ac 
smile. “Do not be unhappy, "o bi 
garta,” she said. . “You can idw 
later.” Then she paused, for an ppt. 
«Wait for me 2 ni 
here, Ajigarta. I may be able. to 
find a way to circumvent, E ie 
luck. n- aa کی وچ‎ - 





. which she brought him. But to- 


all. The child had died at birth, 


٠ given birth to a dead son. Now I - 


having always. 


-idea had struck her. 
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16 | 
AJIGARTA, THE VAGABOND ~ 


URING the years when the 
crisis was developing in 
Tyitsugr am, Riksha and his 
friends were busy preparing to 
accompany Lopamudra to her 
Ashram, for they had fallen head 
over heels in love with her. These 





"new disciples had hired ten boats 
for the purpose. 


The cleverest of them was Aji- 
garta, who had once been a very 
briliant student of Agastya's, but 
was now the brightest of Riksha's 
young companions and was more 
drunk than sober during all his 
waking hours. 


Lopamudra knew very well that 
when they saw her tiny Ashram, 
new disciples would return 
faster than they had come. But 
she enjoyed carrying these young 
men away with her. She wanted 
to teach them a lesson. Inciden- 


. tally, she was sure that what she 
.was doing would annoy Agastya. 


Ajigarta had a wife and children 
whom he hoped to leave behind at 
Tritsugram: in order that they 
his old father. 
50 far he had thoroughly enjoyed 
this prospect, for he disliked his 
Wife intensely, 
looked upon her as his evil star. 
She was a kill-joy who made him 


Miserable day and night nagging 


him. The idiot could not be made 


o understand why he. must have. 


.her 


. might look after 
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delivered of a stillborn child. 
Keep the maids away. Tell Vish- 
waratha and Ugra, when she 
comes to her senses, that the child 
died at birth and that I have gone 
to bury him." 


Without waiting for a reply, 
Lopamudra took the child i in her 
arms, pressed it to her heart and 
left the mansion. 


*Ajigarta, you still want to come 
with me. Are you sure?” she 
asked Ajigarta, the vagabond, who 
was waiting for her at the rear 
door. “Yes, Mother, tomorrow 
with you, if I can.” 


“Then I will show you a way. 
Swear by the Gods, and by me, 
whom you respect so much, that 
you will preserve silence. Take 


this- boy. Here and now, I will: 


invoke the Gods, to make him your 
son. Tell your wife that Lopa- 
mudra has revived your dead child, 
then bring him to me and forget 
the whole thing. And if you want 
to come with me still Ajigarta, 
for your sake I shall not leave 
tomorrow morning. I promise 
that I shall not leave Tritsugram 
without you." 


Ajigarta possessed a native cun- 
ning which saw the advantages of 


being a party to a high intrigue, _ 


through which he sensed ultimate 
benefit to himself. “Oh Mother, 
you are wonderful. Do you. pro- 


. mise to take me with you?" he = 


asked. 


Lopamudra nodded assent. 1 d 
Swear AE the Gods and. by yOu ta 


She rushed up the steps to the 
apartment where Rohini and two 
maids were in readiness. Des- 
patching the attendants on a long 
errand, she delivered Ugra of a 
child with expert skill. It was a 


bonnie boy whose skin was only 
' a shade less white than Vishwa- 


ratha’s, but who had his father’s 
handsome face and beautiful eyes. 
Because of the exertion, which she 


had found difficult to bear, Ugra 
had fainted. 
Lopamudra took Rohini aside 


and asked, “Do you know what the 
‘birth of this boy means. The 
Situation is terrible. Vishwaratha 
will not forsake him and Sapta- 
sindhu will not accept him. 
Bloodshed will follow.” l 


Rohini nodded without speaking. 
She realised -that the crisis had 
worsened by the arrival of this 
little newcomer. 


“Better to save the lives of a 
thousand men," muttered Lopa- 
«mudra to herself. Then she turn- 
ed to Rohini. “My child, will you 
help me? Will you swear- by Lord 
Varuna and Mother Saraswati, by 
your father -and mother and, if 
you love me, by me, that you will 
not speak a word of what we are 


going to do now. I want to save 


Saptasindhu at all costs.” 


Rohini saw that. Lopamudra was 
in dead earnest. “I swear to do 
as you wish, Mother.” 


"Then, give me the boy,” said 
Lopamudra. "I shall take him ‘to 


Ajigarta whose wife has just been 
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last.advice. Let not the Iure of a 
throne overcome you, my son. 
Gone are the emperors, all of them, 
from Manu and Yayati. Where are 
their sceptres? They won great 
victories, but they achieved no- 
thing but darkness. Stick to 
your truth, my son; walk only in 
the way that the Gods 77 


It was at about midnight that 
Lopamudra left X Vishwaratha, 
who, after a little while, went to- 
wards the women’s apartments. 


The maids, who had just return-~ 


ed, told lim that Ugra was well 
and sleeping soundly. 


Vishwaratha's heart was; heavy 
at the thought that Ugra, now that 
her child was dead, would pe more 


lonely and miserable than ever. ~ 


But he thanked the Gods for the 
favour they had shown him. 
Had the boy been alive, his lot 
would have been unhappy indeed, 


for if something had befallen him, 


or if the poor thing had had to 
face life with the stigma of hy- 
brid.birth, he would have been an 
outcaste. “Gods, Gods, Gods, what 
a fate for the grandson of Gadhi 
and Shambara, and the son of an 


Arya sanctified by the God Savita ^ n 3 
himself! How can we cure the mmi 


malice of man?” he muttered: 
Vishwaratha -tried to sleep, but 


could not. So he left his mansion _ m 
and paced up and down in front 4 
“of it in deep thought. |. = ٦ | 
A shadow emerged from behind. 
a tree walking softly, sometimes | 
trawling; sometimes hiding behind |. 
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Mother, that I will not speak to 


anyone about this. You have con- 
ferred a boon on me. My father 
had been looking forward to 
another grandson; now he will be 
happy. So will be my wife also; 
and I shall be happy, too, for I can 
come with you." 


“Come, then. Take this boy 
and bring me your dead son.” 


They then went to the.hut of 
Ajigarta, who went inside and 
brought his still-born child. Lopa- 
mudra took the babe in her arms, 
and, going to the bank of the river, 
buried it with due ceremony. 
Next she went and informed Vish- 
waratha that his son, who had 
been born dead, had been buried 
with proper rituals. 


Lopamudra then bade Vishwa- 
ratha good-bye by smelling his 


° head, and assured him that she 


was sure she would induce 
Agastya to accept Shambara’s 
daughter as an Arya. 


“You will not be able to do that, 
Mother,” said Vishwaratha. “But 
if my Gurudeva blesses me for 


what I am’ doing, I shall never let 


you go. You alone can lead me 
out of this darkness.” 


“Do not: expect me to stay with 
you, my son. I must- wander 


. Where my feet, take me," Said 


Lopamudra.. “Lopamudra as you 
imagine her to be, will be a 
better guide for you than myself: 


But wherever 1 may be, I shall. 
` always be. yours, always your 
mother. But let me give you the 
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though with some difficulty, for, 
whatever it was, it was going for- 
ward by leaps and bounds and 
jumping over hedges with ease. 


Vishwaratha was still trying to 
keep the track of this shadowy 
fizure, when he heard the voice of 
Agastya and Lopamudra engaged 
in conversation, and saw the 
shadow jumping out from amongst 
the trees and emerge into the open 
space from which ihe voices came. 


Suddenly, a piercing 
rent the moonlit night. 


Slowly it crept to- 


6 


the bushes. 
wards the women's apartments 
and disappeared within them. 


Some time later, Vishwaratha, 
walking up and down in front of 
his mansion, sensed some strange 
presence, and, looking about him 
carefuily, saw a dark form dis- 
appear behind a shrubbery. Was 
it an animal and so large an ani- 
mal at that? Vishwaratha ran 
towards the shrubbery and saw 
the dark shadow crawling behind 


. the-bushes, then, rising on its hind 


legs disappearing behind a tree 
He grew suspicious and followed. 
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THE GODS 


pised. But now that he meant to 


end his life in the waters of the 


Saraswati soon after midnight, he 


wanted to meet her once more, and : 
to gaze at the beautiful face which , 
never ceased to haunt him. But . 


before he could make up his mind 


to see her again, his feet led him: US 
to the mango grove where they p 


had last met. 
Lopamudra had come to the 


grove a little earlier.’ Not finding | 


"I cannot woo X 
` you with my flute aday 1 cans D o 


Agastya there, she had felt very: 3] à 
“Will he not come?" she | 


unhappy. 


murmured to herself, and she 


looked at the creepers with a sense F E 


of deep frustration. "Sylvan god- 


desses," she said, 


.. GIVEN BY 


| that Lopamudra 
NES said had changed the re- 
Misolve of Agastya. He knew 







3 that he had proved weak and that 


he was vanquished. If for nothing 
else, therefore, but to cover his 
failure in life there was nothing 
left for him but to die. He did 
not care, however, to wait for the 
morning. Mother Saraswati would 


- receive’ him ‘even now with open 


arms. 


Though he had made this deci- 
sion, he could not resist the temp- 
tation: of having a last look at 
Lopamudra. He felt very bitter. 


‘He had fallen a prey to the ter- 


rible fascination of. the very 
woman-whom he had long des- 
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on his shoulders.  *Let me hear 
them, I beg of you." or 


Agastya fooked at her face for 
a little while and whispered almost 
as if to himself: “Your lips are _ 
well-drawn bows; they are meant ~ 
to kill. And your words confound 
good and evil." : 

“Best of Sages, why do you con- ~ 
sume yourself and at the same 
time set fire to me? Do you not - 
see that, I am helpless? Once I 
loved to be alone in these groves. 
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companion. She sang; I played 
the flute; the birds beat time with 
their wings. My hair blew high 
like the sprays of her water. My 
hands and feet rippled high and. E. 
low like her waves and the tide of. 
joy came to me. But all the won- a 
der that was in me has now gone. — a 
My song and dance and smile are - d : 
meaningless without you." - x 
Agastya closed his eyes and. said: | 
“] feel almost blinded. Demoness, B. 3 
Goddess, Rishi, whatever you are, | A i 
I know I am at your feet. But let- 
me be free; let me go away. 
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longer." <2 E 

["Then why do you کا‎ it; my. ~~ وا‎ 
lord?” cried Lopamudra. She 
opened her arms. “Come, let our 
lives be as but one. Accept: me as ` 
your forefathers. accepted . their. | 
iconsorts.” ۱ 

“Do you speak -the truth?” ask M sud 
ed Agastya in a trumulous voice, — ul 
unable to maintain his self-control. E 

* Believe: me, when I see you, - 
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‘Mother Saraswati was my only 


I cannot bear this torture. amy 


but the melodies — 
„` ‘which' you and I will both hear 
. Now will be sweeter.” 


oo near, Agastya and placed her hands . every tog sumen: with AE gems; 5 
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not join you in your dance. My 
feet refuse to move, for us has not 


yet come." 


For the first time in her life 
Lopamudra felt very unhappy: 
“Flowering groves,” she. said, 
addressing the trees around her, 
“why are you so fragrant? Birds, 
why do you sleep so peacefully on 
the branches? Mother Saraswati, 
why do your waves dance in such 
‘ecstasy? My Lord heeds me not, 
and I am losing hope.” 


But soon she heard a footfall and 
her mood turned to one of joy. As 
she sighted Agastya, she said in 


an impulsive way: “You have 
come. I was afraid you: would 

not.” ` 
“Yes, I have come, . said 


Agastya, “but I do not know whe- 
ther I hate you or myself more for 


it.” | 
Lopamudra was now very 
. humble. “Great Sage, why do you 
` Speak in this way? It is your 


heart that has brought you here." 

. Disgusted with himself Agastya 
came near her and asked with a 
“Awful beauty! Are you 
a woman, a demoness, or a god- 
dess? Who. are you?” f 


“Am I so fascinating?" asked 


: Lopamudra looking down with a 
' eoyness with which she had never 


known. before. *My Lord; the 
melodies that you have heard have 


She came 


~~ Shudder: 


been sweet, 
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Then I 


Agastya lift- ` 


| world 
does not count .with me any more. 
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the stars in a quiet night. 
shall sing alone. In my songs I 
shall pour out the desolation of 
my heart and they will be songs 
which either Savita nor Soma ever 
heard before." 


As she looked at him sorrow- 


fully, a tear-drop fell from her ٠< 


eyes to the ground. She continu- 
ed in rhythmic chants: “With lips 
hungry for your kisses, with arms 
impatient for your arms, I shall 
take my weary way unwedded to 
you to the Land of my Manes, the 
Land where I shall never, never 
meet you more." 

Agastya placed his hand on her 
head and felt the softness of her 
hair. *My heart is enmeshed 7 
your soft tresses, Lopamudra.” 


“My lord, do not become en- 


meshed. You are afraid of the: 


world. You know how to com- 
mand power, to acquire respect; 


but you have never felt the joy, of 


total surrender.” 

Agastya placed both his hands 
against her cheeks. “Do not 
speak ‘such words, Lopamudra. I 
cannot think of joy except with 


ed her face and continued: 
Agastya surrenders. The 


“See, 


I shall follow you WDE EE you 
lead." 

There was a moment's silence. 
Then, with half-closed passionate 


eyes, Lopamudra gazed at Agas- _ 
tya. *My lord, my eyes, full of 
are blinded. "We are © 
alone; the ‘skies are. above us; we 


dreams; 


you. Look at me." 


18 


on every path glistens the foot- 
prints of the Gods; the breezes 
from heaven sigh in my heart." 

Agastya took a step forward to 
take her in his arms, but stopped 
abruptly. "What will Vasistha 
and the Bharatas say when they 
find that you have enslaved me as 
you did all the rest?" 

Lopamudra's face flushed with 
anger. “If you do not dare to ac- 
cept me for fear of the world, 
there is none so blind as you.” 
She closed her eyes and said, as if 
chanting a mantra, “To be the bone 
of one's bone and the breath of 
'one's breath is the Eternal Law of 
man and woman. Even if so great 
a sage as you cannot see this, 
leave—leave me...leave me for 
ever" and her voice rose almost to 
a shout. 

*And what will happen to you 


then?” Agastya could not help 
asking. | 
. Lopamudra sat down on a stone, 


him 
"Then, then, my lord, 
Ishalllive on the memory of what 
I have seen and heard to-night. I 
shall leave Saptasindhu with your 
name on my lips. I shall ‘no 
longer be the ageless beauty who 
brought fresh hopes to whomso- 
ever she met. And when the an- 
guish of my heart has turned to 
the distant memory, lifeless as 
ashes, I shall come and live here 
again.” She put her hands over 
her eyes and broke into sobs. 
“Then the words that you have 
Spoken tonight will be. to me. like 


‘sighed and looked up at 
-piteously. 
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49 
the shrubs and pasted on Lopa- 
throwing Her 


the moonlight. A piercing shriek 
issued from Lopamudra’s lips and 
Bhairava’s voice ‘rang out :with ` 


Shambara's war cry: “Victory unto  - 
. Ugrakala E eee-uuuu- ^ 
reflected there. It will- 7 ۱ 


aaa ah,” o 


The events followed in quick - 
Succession. Agastya fell upon Bhai- . 
rava, who turned on him  bran- 


, dishing his knife. . At: the same 


moment -Vishwaratha : emerged - 
from the wood and caught hold of. 
him with a shout. Bhairava push- 
ed Agastya aside and turned on 
Vishwaratha trying to stab him. 
As they engaged each other in a | 
death struggle, there .could be 


‘heard the rushing of many feet. 


The breathless voice of Rohini 
cried: 
dead.” 


“T killed her,” shouted Bhairava 


in a hoarse voice and a weird: 
laugh issued from him: “Here is 
another, and here is. third." But 
before he could do anything 


 Vishwaratha had thrown him on 


the ground and stabbed him to 
death. 


call to Ugrakala on his lips: E ee e^ 


‘uuu U = a a ah. | | 

Agastya lifted the wounded | 
Lopamudra in his arms. Rohini, | 3 
. Divodasa,. Vasishtha, Jamadagni, : 


Pratardana. and several others, : 
arrived breathlessly on the spot. , 
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A shadow jumped from behind; 
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. are enveloped in moonlight. ‘Take 
— me away to distant solitudes; 
“across mountains and rivers by 


untrodden paths.” Then she 


opened her eyes fully and pointing 
. at the brilliant star lighting up the 


southern sky, cried: "Look, look 
at that beautiful star. Your splen- 
dour is 
show us the way. Let us follow 
it and teach the crags. of the wild- 


erness to sing, to sing of Agastya. 


and Lopamudra.’ | 


Agastya took Lopamudra in his 
arms. "They stood lip to lip in a 
close embrace. ‘Then they sat 
Nei- 
ther of them spoke. 

“My lord, we aré leaving Sapta- 
said , Lopamudra ' at 
length. ` “Why then. not. let. our 
Vishwaratha live? . He is as much 
yours as mine. Our happiness and 


. the happiness of Rohini depends ۰ 


upon him." 


Agastya was rudely reminded of 
the vow that he had taken and 


, Was shocked to find that he. had: 


been led into the temptation ' to 


'" continue living. He drew back 
from the arms. of Lopalnudra.. 
"Darling mine, awake from your. 
dreams,” he said. “Our paths must . 


run apart. I have no right to live, 


for my: life has been a falsehood.” 


Agastya shook himself free and 


^ Bot up as if to go, but the next 
- Minute they. both. stood still and . 
* almost breathless, as they heard: 

. the sound of running feet coming 


towards them. : `- 
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4-wheel drive saves time, saves money 


When time is money and the going is rough, people all 
over the world turn to the Willys Jeep. Its amazing 4-wheel. 
drive and powerful Hurricane engine take it through mud, 

sand, snow and rugged open country—in any weather. 
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Smoothing out the troubles. s 
disappointments we meet along the 
Way becomes easy with the prac- 
tice of'the Silence, just as- the 
child's work in plastic clay attains - 
perfection by practice, ` 


` The stuff we are working with ~ 
in the realm of the subsconscious Em 
کا‎ very real—much’ more so than . 
the bumps we may have en. ` 
countered in the material world, 


and disfiguring scars before they — 99 
have had time to mould themsel- . ٦ 
ves into the pattern of our life. — > 
We can pluck out the seed of EN 
bitterness or envy before it sinks ٠ 
down, in the fertile soil and forms .- 
the nucleus of an ugly growth. — 
We must quit sowing seeds of 
darkness if we want our. crop. to 
be light. 


I like to sit in the Silence کے‎ 
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Silence is Golden 


: In fact we can erase the wrinkles ~~ E. | 


Imagine that I really feel the ‘Soft, - = 
, I smooth it out, I try to feel that. ud 


"Image of the thing that. T Tely | 


desire to build im my life. near di 
Dy Eu day to re-weave a more per-. 


as 
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` ILIKE to think of the Silence 
1 as my opportunity to take the 
Lj affairs of my outer life into 
my own two hands and re-mould 
them into the pattern. of my 
, hearts desire. $ 


I like to-think of the Silence as 
the Blessed ‘hour or the few 
minutes of a busy day, wherein I 
can slip away into the realm 
where the real work of prepara- 

tion for living is done. 


Those of us who have practised 
-the Silence throughout the years 
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K T Binow that it is our most valuable- 


+ | & possession and that, no matter how 

| f great amount of worldly wealth 
-we may succeed in piling up, it is 
., pale and insignificant when com- 
~ pared to the spiritual wealth we 
‘can amass in. thé realm of the 
| Subconscious 


The child studying  artcraft 
takes the figure he worked at so 
بت‎ yesterday and swirls it 
| back into a lump to re-mould the 
= be form or Shape that appeals to his 
1 Y 1 fancy today. ‘In the same way we 
ie ns e ‘the. knowledge we gained 


a! 
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/ fect Pattern today. We do this m 
ne. specie, onneni e 
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In this Golden + 


as. I sweep aside these | 
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But, 
thoughts and let the pure, white 


light of Truth bear down on these 


wayward children of my, sub- 
conscious, I feel a luxurious, 


comforting sense of letting go, in . 


my heart. My muscles relax; I am 
bodyless, nameless, responding to 
the pressure of invisible forces. 


Iam a visitor in the "Secret 
Place of the Most High." The 


conscious mind has for ine time 
relinquished its hold on my. 


being, 
senses and the Spirit has taken 
over its kingdom. 


This is the place where we do 
our creative thinking—that trans- 
forms our physical world. Here 
great poems are conceived und our 
songs are born. 


Silence, we take the living lump 


ea. c.t! 


of Spiritual Substance and: create 


the pattern of the Good. we desire: d. 


to be manifested in our outer life. 
The Silence is the greatest ad- 


venture life has to offer and it is 


around us always NADE] wait- 
ing. 
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virgin record, knowing that it will 
play back to me later the melody, 
unless of course, I should choose 
by adverse thinking, to erase the 
song. 

If I have created discord, I have 


only to erase.the pattern in my 
hour of Silence. It is wonderful 


` to know that I will have countless 


opportunities to improve the pat- 
tern of my life! It is so comfort- 
ing to know that the substance 1 
am working with is pliable and is 
capable of being changed as I 


"grow in Grace. 


As I still my outer senses and 
drift into the Silence, I am often 
reminded of congested traffic in 
our -city’s. transportation. There 
are so many stubborn vehicles of 
Thought that refuse to’ yield their 


" right-of-way. "They come tearing 


down the highway of my Mind, 
disregarding the safety rules that 


+ I have set up: for traffic signals 
< through the years. There are Fear 

_ thoughts; Disease thoughts . and 
مر‎ Memories that burn and blister. . 
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Silence is a great help to a seeker after truth "rg 
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`. lke myself. In the attitude of silence the soul finds s 
` the path in a clearer light, and what is elusive and 
deceptive resolves itself into crystal clearness. 

lfe is a long and arduous quest after Truth, and the . 
"soul requires inward و سیت‎ to attain. its fult. 
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streams and 7 
rivers must be cleansed and stabi- ٠ 
lised, floods and droughts must be ^ 
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India is currently celebrating the Tth Vana- 
Ever since the inauguration of the Vana-' 


mahotsava. 


mahotsava in 1950, the tree-consciousness of the 
country has been steadily وت‎ 


The New Earth Charter 


forest programmes: 


eliminated, by adequate 


culture. Every catchment area’ 


should have at least 33 per cent. __ ; 


tree cover, made up of mixed spe- 
cles (including broad-leaved trees).: 
Monoculture. is injurious , to the- ey 
land. . 


We believe. in the traditional : $ A 


ideal that our fields should be- ; ۱ 


“fields of the woods.” So we insist m 
on landscape farming of every "Ii 
valley and plain, with woodlands ٦ 
in high places, shelter belts, or - m $ 
chards of mixed species, and pro- 7 ۳ 


tective trees everywhere. : 


n * 
In short, we believe that. man a 
must live in harmony with nature. | 


The need to safeguard and impr E T 






. from it. our heritage is urgent. : 
We submit that water must be  [Courtesy: TREES published by Men 
. constructively regarded in all ' of Trees, Loudon: وت‎ SS 
P EDEN. 3 | et a A. 
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Let ws realise before: it is too late that the climate, ` 
C CORE the trees, the land, and those. 06 live upon. ‘it, form - 
ا‎ POESIE: single, inseparable, collective organism. 
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E submit that without re- 
W gard for the earth we. can- 
not live physically; without 
consideration for our neighbours 
we cannot. live socially; without 


developing our better .selves we 
cannot live fully as individuals.. 


We believe in working for a 


‘clear and responsible understand- 


ing of the true relationship bet- 
ween all forms of life as our con- 
tribution to maintaining a natural 
balance between minerals, vege- 


‘tation, animals and mankind. We. 


must take care of the earth which 
js the primary source of our food, 
clothing and shelter; we must not 


7 meddle ignorantly with the natu- 


ral circulation of water; and we 
must return to earth the waste 
products of و‎ we take 
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Mr. Black became its President at 
this critical moment which was 
further complicated by the huge 
grants made under the Marshal 
Plan. Everyone expected the bank 
to crash, but Mr. Black stubbornly 
set himself to the task of saving 
it. His first job was to get more 
funds. He personally went around 
campaigning relentlessly and suc- 


' ceeded in floating and selling the 
despite . 


World Bank Securities, 
great constitutional difficulties. 


He had floated several other issues' 


since then for 
Bank's resources. 


The secret of Mr. 
cess is his robust. business 
sense which apparently cuts 
across all ideological and political 
differences. We have known the 
World Bank lending large amounts 
to countries as different as Yugo- 
Slavia and India, Pakistan and 
Egypt, Austria and Turkey. 


augmenting the 


Black’s suc- 


Damodar Valley owes its bloom ٦ 
the $38 million it received from. X 


the World Bank as a loan and a 


still bigger loan of $75 million has | 
since been promised to Tatas for 
their expanded steel programme.. 
Jn all these transactions the fac 4 
tors which weighed with him _ 


mainly were’ the need for develops 


ment, in the areas concerned, the 


us of return and, to he |‏ ا 


D4 


Our Fortnightly Profile—50 


m F a man is to be-judged by his 
lÎ jj interests, Mr. Eugene Black, 
IL] President of the World Bank 
is certainly an entertaining per- 
sonality. Besides Shakespeare and 
Dickens, bridge, banking, baseball, 
Balzac and bourbon are his chief 
Black is tall with 
an informal manner which makes 
him an easy man to approach. 
He dresses elegantly in Homburg 
-hats and Savile Row suits. The 
story is sometimes told that once 
when he was dining with the 
Yugoslav President the conversa- 
The 
Marshal in an effort to change the 


~ subject, asked Mr. Black for one 


of his. fancy. cigars and when he 
Started puffing, Mr. Black re- 
“Now you 
look like a real capitalist,” at 
-which ' everyone roared with 
laughter, thus easing an awkward 
situation. 


If one "were to sum de Mr. 
Black, one would say that, he is 
a bond salesman par excellence, 


for, the story of his rise in the 


financial world is the story of the 


— growth of the World Bank. It is 


common knowledge that this Bank, 


a child of the Brettonwood Con- 


` ference had a doubtful career till 
1946 as it had almost exhausted its 
funds. ny lending beyond: limits.: 


.interests. Mr. 


` ` tion took an awkward turn. 


۱ 


"marked with a twinkle: 


*í | 
had 
۳ 
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is a sure dispeller of gloom. Al- . 


though he is treated royally at the | 


world's capitals, he prefers . to. 
meet applicants for loans in his’ 
room at the hotel, where دی‎ 
often than not he succeeds .in^ 
making a correct first impression 
of the applicant. 


His next step is to send T s 
team of experts to examine the pro- 
posals for which money is asked 


„and only when he is satisfied of . 


the potentialities of the schemes 


does he agree to finance them. - 
Even then, the Bank does not pay .-. 


all the money at once, but.by de- 
grees. Not infrequently his ex- 
perts are sent by request round 
the world’s capitals 
governments on their 
problems. At the same time he is. 


not afraid of being: tough with de- | 


faulters. 


6' 2" tall and weighing but 160^ 
lbs., this slim man is doing a good. 
job quietly with superhuman. effi- 
clency. In his hops from one end 
of the world to the other, he meets 
all kinds of business and. govern- 


ment people. As many of the under- 
developed nations of the world are: 
‘in crying need of money, they can < 
‘only be helped in the circum- _ 
.stances ‘of the present: world: by. 


the World Bank Over which xr 


: Black rules, . 


. To try to ‘find more کا وا‎ and’. 


to distribute it equitably and be- = 
.yond cavil among. the: warring, 
„nations ofthe world are. tough ^ 
i Problems. quen "for. the; tongia 
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Born on May i, 1898 at Atlanta 
(Georgia, U.S.) Mr. Black was the 
eldest of. three, children of’ a 
banker, and. went to the local 
Preparatory School and on to col- 
lege at the age of 15.۰ Even as a 
child he: showed signs of his later 


"greatness in his dómestic trans- 


At 
he 


actions. 
‘Georgia 


the University . of 
received a: classical 
During World "War I 
he.served with the Navy. On his 
‘return from the .war he strayed 
into journalism for a time and 


. married his.first wife Dolly Blalock 


who. died in, 1928 in childbirth. 
Later he joined -a banking - firm 
where he worked as their traveller, 
selling bonds. He was particularly 
successful in selling foreign bond 
issues. He soon became its Vice- 
In 1933 he married 
.Susétte Heath, a pretty, Georgia 


girl who was the daughter of a 


SEELOr of the Coco Cola firm.‏ ا 


When the World Bank was in 
irouble in the thirties, Mr. McCloy 


the then Chairman looked for a 


"good bond salesman as the only 
solution' to his difficulty and his 
eyes fell on Black whom he took 
-on. Within a year Mr. Black sold 
‘bond issues. On 
resignation in , 1949, 
Eugene Black: succeeded’ him as 


= its Chairman.- Mr. Black is now 


paid a .comfortable : salary of 
$30, 000. per year, free of tax.  - 

But. Black is not only a financial 

wizard but he is also an amusing 


estore stellen. An evening with him 
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gi 
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`, education. 


` President. 


-$250 . million 
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On his:trip to India in 1952, 
when Mrs. Susette Black had ac- 
companied him, she was greatly. 


attracted by the Indian saris and 


silk scarves. Among her great | 
acquisitions today are some golden 
Banaras saris and a black and gold 
woven silk scarf. Mrs..Black is a 
keen amateur gardener and. ob- 
served with , great interest the 
varied flora and fauna of the loca- 


lities which. she. passed through PER 
uus her visit. A 
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man, but given the chances Mr. 


Black will undoubtedly accomplish 
the task. 


Another. great work which the 


World Bank is doing is the train- 


ing of personnel for- international ' 


financial transactions. Project pre- 
parations, national: income and 
balance of payment are the main 
subjects taught to’ senior govern- 
ment officials. The Financial Ad- 


viser for Pakistan for instance, is 


currently a student there. 
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Both Hindu-- 
Rem and Christianity have for 


ANSWERS by K. M. MUNSHI 


Kulapati Sri K. M. Munshi has kindly 
agreed to answer in these columns ques- 
tions from readers of Bhavan's Journal on 
topics falling within the scope of the 

. Journal. 


that to secure this end, he can 
draw assistance from tne wor- 
ship of any god and prophet 
or saint, whether living. or 
dead. And lastly, he believes 
in the descent of God in life— 
what we call Avatars. 


But in reality these differ- . 


ences are superficial, though 
undeveloped minds trest them 
as fundamental. 


their end self-realization in 


God, secured through (1) con- | 
instincts; ٣ 
(2) strengthening of funda- f 


quest of the lower 


mental aspirations. like love, 


EPI 
۲ . ^? 
i . c ^ a 


uh 


p. 


joy, beauty or peace, and (3). 4 
-by a surrender to God. 


Kumari Uma Bora, C/o Sri K. S. 
Bora, Nazarbagh, Lucknow. 


Why have yow sponsored ihe ٠ [ H 


۴ | pes 


400th. Anniversary: Of Akbar: 
this year? 
Akbar. came, to the | “throne 


Q: 


d 


; in 1556. He Was: (1); the .68ج‎ 


Who accented 


| esu اص‎ 


Thirdly, he believes. 


e . 
AAARAS 


VAAAAVAAPARZ 


Z6 muemeae 


AAAAAA 


ھن 


أ 


RAPPEL IECELT PPPIPPSG RAP 


efi ۰ ا و‎ v^ AAA VAY WIT wr 


—— Sri Adapa Govindaras, L/420/B, 
Rly. Harbour SUCUS Allipuram, 
Waltair, R.S. 


What is the difference و‎ en 


-a Hindu and a Christian? 


A Christian in the-strict sense 


29: 


the only-revealed book; (2) on 


Jesus. Christ as the only me- 


"à diator between man and God; 
< and (3) on one or the other or- 
E ‘ganized Churches for religious 


L^. Tife. 


On the other hand, a Hindu, 


i though relying .on the Vedas 
and Upanishads .as God-re- 


vealed authority, also accepts 


other authoritative sources 


‘like the Sutras, the Gita, the 


Mahabharata and the Ramaya- 
Secondly, he believes that 
Salvation can not only be at- 
i hereafter, but’ God 

þe. realized. in this 


: Ln. ! na. 


uta am life. by appropriate: dis- 
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inferiority complex of shun- 
ning everything coming from - 


outside? 


Sri J. Murali Mohan, Secundera- 


Q: wi you 6 enlighten us 
on the duty of the youth to- 


wards the cultural renaissance 
for which the Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan stands? 

A young Indian should 7 
study the Culture of India as 
a continuous. process; )2( be- 
come familiar. with. Sanskrit 


which is the store-house of | 


our moral ànd cultural founda- 
tions; (3) develop a sense of 


respect for teachers and a spi- ^ 


rit of inquiry and service; and 
(4) appreciate and live up to 
the permanent values of the 


creative art of life for which 
"India stands. 


Refer to the 
Bhavan's Objects which are 
printed in all the volumes of 
the Bhavan's ‘Book Univer 
sity Series.’ 

What is the .essential charac- 
teristic of ‘Bharatiya. Vidya 


` Bhavan’ as distinguished from 7 
Shanti Niketan and Sabarmati? — p | 


Shanti Niketan and Sabarmati 3 E 


Ashram each bears the impress ~ 
of a great personality and are- 
experiments: in a distinctive ^ 


kind.of education. The Bhara-- i: 
tiya Vidya Bhavan takes mod- - x 


ern education as it is aud aims | 
at re-integrating it with the 
fundamental values of Indiam . 


Culture as defined. in its objec. کچ‎ x 3 
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India as the Motherland; (2) 
7 in an age of racial and reli- 
| gious wars, he tried to found 


Ae a powerful national monarchy 


for India; (3) it was. his catho- 
in .sub- 

stance, created the Bhakti Re- 

naissance in India, which kept 
India's soul alive and led to 
` the literary resurgence in San- 
skrit as well as in other Indian 


languages.‏ ہے۔ 


Sri Jayant Wagle, 4/106, New 
Hanuman Building, Klin Lane, 
Bombay. 

Sam". 


Q: Is it not high time that ‘India 


should have no connection at‏ ابر 


all with any foreign country, 
much less with U.K., particu- 
larly when the policy of an in- 
stitution (like the ‘Kennel 
Clubs’) is entir ely guided from 
U.K.? 


A: Why -this anxiety to sever 
all connections with U.K.. or 
for that matter with any other 

"country? Is. not the world 
growing into one and the na- 
<~. tions of the world becoming 

۱ -- Closely inter-dependent? And 

with which country shall we 

' have closer relations than with 
1? the U.K? The destinies of 
"England and India have mingl- 
ed for well-nigh two centuries. 

In the English language we 

"have a powerful instrument of 

; national "unity and interna- . 

"tional : influence. 

` countries parted as friends and, ^ 

, Since 1947 have been the best 
eh ‘of friends. 7 develop iy 
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(2) P. S.. 


But we. 


541; Chuk- - 


human mind. I read these 
stories now, possibly for the 


fifth time, with the same inte-. 7 
rest as when I heard them .٢ 
from my mother sixty years 

In the name of natural. ~. 


ago. 
and believable, do we want to 
reduce our reading to a drab, . 
prosaic affair? 


(1) S. G. Ambekar, 
Deshpande, (3) V. V. Koule, Mud- . 


kaed Station, Tq. Nanded. 


Now-a-days we daily read in 
papers about Israel. 
are too much baffled between 
Israel and Palestine. We take 
these two names as to be the. 
name of one nation. Please 
remove the difficulty. 


The territory of the Republic 
-of Israel, 8,050 square miles, 


forms part of the country 


called Palestine, the area of. £ 
which is 10,429 square miles. 

The rest i.e. 2,379 square miles, ~ © 
comprises Jordan. and a parti UP 


of Egypt. 


“Tirst vivisect. me before vivi- A 
said Gandhi | 


secting India", 
many times. Will a biogra- 


pher be right if he wrote NE S. 
"Gandhi . failed — es و‎ in oc 


his goal?" 


When India was cee AER 
Gandhiji was distressed: be- i و‎ 
yond words. But no, man 4 


however great, could fight. all 2 E n 


SUME of his efforts, thes ‘inher. = 








circumstances: all the time. 


Sri R. Ramaswami, 
adpalli, Hyderabad. 


Q: 


Q: 


on Sanskrit, our past heritage 
and the old Indian Art forms, 


with due regard to modern 


taste and needs and the 
achievements of an atomic 
age. 


Why has been the column ‘My 
Unforgettable Moments’. can- 
Will 
wt be: resumed? 

No contribution worth pub- 
lishing has been received of 
late. 


Iyengar, 


.Vidyarthi Nilayam, 


: celled from the Journal? 








Sri K.- Ramaswamy 
Mandayam 


Ramavilasa Agrahar, Mysore. 


What is the purpose in adver- 
tising the ‘Panama Cigarettes’ 
in a cultural magazine like 
this? 


I am not a cigarette smoker. 


- I would not like anyone to 


< Smoke a cigarette or a cigar. 
~ “But why -can cigarettes not 


coexist with culture? Have 


"we not seen some of the most 


cultured people in modern 
We 
must not confound culture 


with asceticism. 
What is the purpose in pub- 


lishing the “Simhasana-Dwa- 
۳ 
"unbelievable 


stories which are 
and unnatural, 
in a high standard magazine 


"like this? 

:. Simhasana-Dwatrimsika 
- fascinated generations for two 
~. thousand years because the.. 
involving . miracles, ' 
have an eternal appeal for the _ 


has 





‘stories,..° 


"times enjoying a smoke. 
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A: Yes. We must be careful about 


the meaning and content of 
the word. “spiritual touch.’ 
‘Spiritual touch’ would mean | 
` that spiritual values provide 
the motive force to all our ac- 
tions. Spiritual values, which 
are absolute, comprise an as- 
piration towards Truth,.Beauty, 


Love, Joy, Freedom, Know- ~~ E H 
ledge and the power . which کی‎ 
comes of Absolute Calm. Our |— 


aspirations for these values  - 
could easily be applied to all ' © 
our thoughts and actions, if we SN 
would but try. 


Q: When we talk of the spiritual. 
touch, people abuse ûs and say 
























that we are conservatives. _ 
Why is it so? . : یکا‎ 
A: ‘Conservative,’ ‘reactionary’ 


and ‘counter-revolutionary’-are ٦ 
words ‘of current political ٭<س١‎ 
abuse, applied to those who 3 
disagree with us. Don't worry — 
about them. BV 








(Continued from page 49) 
found herself held up by Agastya 
and flung her arms around his 
neck. . lo 
Vasishtha looked sternly A his E 


he asked with a touch of severity - 
in his voice. i 
*Vasishtha, the Gode have given 

her to me. p 
Ed be continued] 





'prother. “Maharishi, what is this?” ہی‎ E 
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' rent fissiparousness in India 
ended in vivisection. We fail- 
ed, not he. ; 

Sri Swarajya Kumar Rastogi, 

Kanpur. | 

Q: Can "SPIRITUAL - DEMO- 


CRACY" be established, as po- 
litical democracy nan develop- 
ed now? ۱ 


The demo- 


word ‘spiritual 
cracy’ is very vague. - Politi- 
cally men are treated ‘as 
equals in a democracy. In the 
realm of the Spirit, human be- 
ings are today in different 
stages of evolution. At “the 
same time, if democracy. 70 
survive, we must integrate so- 
cial and economic welfare with 
moral and spiritual uplift; 
when. so leavened by moral 
and spiritual values, it may be 
termed ‘spiritual democracy’; 
for then-men can hope to rise 
to their spiritual stature. The 
Sarvodaya concept, if properly 
developed, has sufficient ele- 
ments to convert it into a con- 


cept of spiritual democracy. 


But before that is done, the 


- materialistic gospel, which now 


dominates ۰ notions of social 
and economic justice, has to be 


. subordinated to spiritual .up- 
` "lift. 


Is spiritual UO useful for re- 
ligious and cultural, develop- 


‘ments of men of twentieth 
century? | 
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Vikrama exclaimed: “What is this 
mound supposed to convey?” In- 
telligent as he was, in- addition to 
being a gifted seer, Bhatti careful- 
ly looked over the mound, ponder- 
ed deeply on its different aspects 
and was soon able to unravel its 
mystery. His interpretation was 
that the Kalinga flower on the girl’s 
footprint revealed that she pelong- 
ed to Kalingapur. The fact that she 
placed the flower on her breast in- 
dicated that her name was Dhana 
Amaravati. The lock of hair on 
the tile gave a clue as to her ^ 
father's name, viz. Manickam. The 
tile on top of the mound was meant 
to convey to them that Amaravati's 
mansion was located in front of a 
mud hut.. 


Bearing these clues in mind, 
Vikrama and Bhatti reached the: 
outskirts of Kalingapur, following 
in the footsteps of the girls. En- 
trusting their clothing and posses- 
sions to the ghoul, they disguised 
themselves as aged Brahmins and 
so entered the city. As they wan- 
dered through its streets, they 
passed Manickam's shop. Noticing 
the venerable gentlemen, Manick- 
am invited them into his shop and 
paid them his respects. He then 
inquired: “Whence do YOU come? 
What is the purpose of your mis- 
sion? 
belong? 


. The fake. Brahmins replied: “We | 
belong to North India. We left 


our homes with our families on a. 
pilgrimage. We have visited 


Banaras and are now bound for pee 


*- 2 . 
men ^ 
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began swimming around and play- 
ing with her friends. 


The girl by chance caught sight 
of the handsome, graceful and 
stately form of Vikrama and im- 
mediately fell a victim to cupid's 
arrows. She was possessed of a 
burning passion to get Vikrama to 


play with her, but realized at once | 


that the time was . inopportune 
for the fulfilment of her wish. In 
order to set Vikrama on her trail, 
she adopted a clever ruse. She 
picked a Kalinga flower, placed it 
on her breast (Sthana) and then 


put it over her footprint on the 


sand. Further, she made a sand 
mound, placed a tile on its crest and 
a lock of her hair over the tile. Her 
bathing over, she looked longingly 
at Vikrama out of the corner of 
her eyes, ‘and at the mound, and 
left in her palanquin surrounded 
by her companions. Before leav- 
ing the spot, she further encou- 
raged Vikrama by signs to follow 
her. 

| ‘Thereupon, Vikrama got up and 
signs 
signified, asked’ Bhatti: “Is she a 
human being or an angel descend- 
ed from heaven? I have fallen 
madly in love with her and you 
must help me to attain her.” 


Vikrama’s desire perturbed Bhat- 
ti, for he did not know where to 


‘find’ the: girl. He had to devise a 


way out inasmuch as. Vikrama 
would not stop short of finding her. 


‘With weary hearts, they neared 


the spot where the girls had bath- 


ake and. | / 8d.  Espying the sand mound. 
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Bhatti that of her beloved father . 
and both of them reached a shop. 


adjoining that of Manickam. The 


father discreetly inquired of the - 
“Ts there anyone in 


shop-keeper: 
this city belonging to our commu- 
nity?” Whereupon, the shop- 
keeper directed them to Manickam 
who was glad to meet people of 
his own caste. 


To Manickam’s questions about 


them, Bhatti in the father's garb, 
replied in plaintive tones: “We 
belong to Parampur. I have im- 
mense wealth and head our com- 
munity there. This girl is my 
daughter. 
to my sister's.son, who has gone 
abroad for trade. My daughter at- 


tained puberty two years ago and: 
my son-in-law is yet to return. 


She is very impatient to join her 
husband and threatens to commit 


suicide if I1 do not find him soon. 


Therefore, in the course of a tour 


of the .country in search of my. 
missing son-in-law, I have come ٭‎ 


here and now intend to sail the 
seven seas on my mission." 


Manickam was moved by his 
compatriot’s tale of woe, for was 


not he in similar tragic circum- = 







I would like to. leave a 1 | 


The former took them’ 


stances? | 
to his home, fed them well and 
asked them to rest for a while. 


The guest took advantage of the E 
innate goodness of his host and ۷۳ 
“My good- i 
I am about. to leave the. 


made this- proposal: 
friend! 
shores of this country with a view 
to locating my. son-in-law. Until 
my. return, 
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Rameswaram. On the way, we 
have been separated from our 
families. As we have had no food 
for the last three days, we are 
weak with hunger and beg of you 
to give us provisions, so we may 


. cook something to eat. Citizens of 


this. town directed us to you, a 
generous and benevolent person". 
Manickam was flattered and order- 


"ed one of his servants to take the 


old men to.his home and have his 
daughter give them alms. 


they 
reached the merchants mansion 


. and were immediately recognized 


by Amaravati. She gave them a 
big basketful of provisions.  Car- 
rying the.basket to a secluded 
spot, they assumed their real forms 


. and. examined its contents. ^ As 
` . anticipated, they found a message 


among the provisions. . The mes- 
‘sage directed them to-a dancing 
girl’s house in the city, where they 
were to wait for Amaravati. Ac- 
‘cordingly, they proceeded to the 
dancing girl’s house: where they 
were treated to a sumptuous feast 
as she- was one of Amaravati's 
They also pumped infor- 
mation out of her that Amaravati 


` was married when she was. five 


years old and that the whereabouts 
of her husband, who had gone 
overseas soon after his marriage, 
were unknown. The girl, who had 


"come of age, was pining for her 
` Spouse. 


On hearing Amaravati's pitiable 


plight, Vikrama assumed the form 
of a. pretty, 


youthful girl: and 


: |». Guided by the ‘servant, 


` friends. 
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sleep soundiy. Bolting the lock of _ 

-Dhana Amaravati's bedroom, the 
fake girl turned back into King 
Vikramaditya and they both spent CR 
the nights pleasantly. At day, ~ 
break, Vikrama once again became 
a girl. In this way they spent 
their time together. 


Soon, however, an Holle oc- 
curred to mar their happiness and ~ 
to justify the age-old proverb that 
the course of true love:is a bed Of _ 
thorns. _ One day, the King of 
Kalingapur, Rajkesari, went in . 
procession on a weekly round of . 
the city, accompanied by his royal. 
retinue. He was seated in a how- 
dah on a richly caparisoned ele- 
phant. The blare of trumpets from. 
bodyguards gayly dressed in flam- - K 
boyant colours announced the ۳ 
King's arrival to the citizens. At | 
tracted by the splendour and fan- Î 
fare of the show, people came out ٦ 
of their houses into the street or 
stood on balconies and terraces of ~ 
buildings to get a good view - of 
the King. ; 


Dhana Amaravati and her. com- 
panion, however, were توم ارم متا‎ Ss l 
ed about the events around them. 2 
They were lost in the admiration _ 
of their reflections in man-size < و‎ 
mirrors before them and in beauti- ٦ 
fying themselves. The King by یج‎ 
chance noticed the two girls from ~ 4 | 
his high position on the elephant, ~ 
and felt that the girls’ behaviour ~~ 
was odd. He stopped his elephant 3 
for a while in front of their house — 


MAD. 
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As soon as Bhatti left, Manickam 


and waited to see whether they - 
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my daughter in your care. What 
do. you say to. this? ” Manickam 
fell a victim to his guest's wiles 
and readily agreed as he thought 
a suitable companion would help 
his daughter considerably to for- 
gelt her grief.  Cautioning his 
daughter, the guest took leave of 
his host and left. Once out of 
sight of his host, Bhatti assumed 
his natural form and hastened to 
the danseuse's house for an en- 
joyable companionship. 


sent for his daughter, Dhana Ama- 
ravati, and said: “Beloved daugh- 
ter! The husband of the girl, wlio 
stands before you, has gone the 
way of your husband. Her poor 
father has gone to search for his 
son-in-law, and has entrusted his 
daughter to my care until his re- 
turn. So it is your duty to keep 
her as cheerful as you can until 
then." و اج‎ 


Needless to say Dhana Amara- 
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-! vati was overjoyed at her father's 


. Suggestion to which she readily 
, agreed. 
of her new friend's hand and led 


Fondly, she caught hold 


her to her private chamber. She 
had her servant cook the choicest 
dishes and placed them before the 
fake girl. Both of them ate out 
During day- 


swimming and: roaming in the 
At night, supper over, 
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of the same plate. 
light hours, they went about the. 

` house as girl companions and amu- 
Ug sed themselves. by playing at dice, 


~ garden. 
‘they allowed: enough time to per- 
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was very pleased to see that 
the two girls were fast asleep on 
different cots. Dhana Amaravati 
woke up with a start as her father 
sat on her cot, and was perplexed 
at the unannounced visit of her 
father. He was satisfied and by 
way of explanation said: “I was 
seized of a desire to learn how 
you were, and as I could not get 
to sleep. came to see you." 


Bearing in mind his vow, the 
King called his headmen together 
and explained to them that they 
had to find Dhana Amaravati's 
paramour within forty days. If 
they succeeded, he promised them 
a reward of ten thousand guineas. 
Should they fail, he threatened 
that their eyes would be gouged 
and they would be banished to the 
forests. 


Forty of the King’s headmen 
were frightened at their King’s 
orders, and decided .to surround 


Manickam’s house by night and - 


keep a strict vigil on everyone en- 
tering it. Poor fellows! 


within and not without? Thirty- 


. nine nights passed without their 
getting any clue and the fortieth | 
night had arrived. They had al- ٦ 


catehing the 
when dame 


most  despaired of 
secret-lover, 


her companion were unaware'that 


they were being watched. They 3 
went into the garden at mid-night ٢ 


and' were. enjoying the coolness of: 


ignored him but went into. 


Smiled-on them. 


That night was a particularly ٦ 
sultry one. Dhana Amaravati 7 


"This he did, AR 
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his bitter disappointment, they not 
only 
the garden quite oblivious to their 
surroundings. 


The king was infuriated at the 
way in which he had been ignored. 
He knew their background, and 
so their light-heartedness aroused 
his suspicions. Their cheerful- 
ness was contrary to the attitude 
of married girls separated from 
.their ‘husbands. Thinking in this 
vein, he decided to investigate the 


. matter. 


Returning to his palace, he sent 
for the merchant, Manickam, and 
asked him: “Your son-in-law. has 
still not returned. Will you, 


_ therefore, give your daughter in 
^. marriage to me?” 
plied: 
in our community to re-marry 


Manickam re- 
*. It is not the custom 


daughters", and added: 
you to forget her." 


“I entreat 
The King 


` 7 thereupon became very angry and 


accused Dhana  Amaravati of 
having a paramour. Her father 
vehemently denied this accusation 
and said girls with paramours in 
his caste would be ex-communi- 
cated. The King ridiculed Mani- 
ckam for his stupidity and vowed 
to expose his daughter's i secret 


r lover in -forty days. 


. Manickam was, however, upset 


at what the King had told him. 


He tried to console himself that 
everything was all right, but still 
he was disturbed in his mind. He, 


‘therefore, decided to go straight 


to his. daughter's bed-room and 


| surprise her. 
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and other paraphernalia needed 
to perform puja to Kali. The dan- 
seuse did as she was told and re- 
turned with those things. | 


Bhatti and the danseuse now ٦ 
changed into saffron robes to re- - 
semble sannyasins and reached 
Kali's temple with the puja mate-- 
rials in their hands. The head- 
men resented this unwelcome in- 
trusion and asked them why they 
had come there at dead of night. 
They replied: “It is your Queen's 


order that we should perform puja ٦ 


to Kali at this hour, unseen by 
any human beings.” 

Some of the headmien; who smelt 
the rat, objected and asked the fake 


sannyasins to get away. With an 


air of injured innocence, the san- 
nyasins said: “Very well! We hall 
return without doing puja. We 
shall tell your Queen that you 
obstructed us.” So saying, they 
pretended to retrace their- steps. ^ 
The head-men were in a fix—they - 
were between the devil and the 
deep blue sea. 

A fresh fear took hold of the 


headmen—that of incurring the > ا‎ 
Queen's wrath, the effect of which ۷ 
was more devastating than that of mmi 


the King. They recalled the sañ- - 
nyasins and told them that they © 
could finsh their puja quickly and 


` come out without probing into any 


other matter inside. .On this spe- RS; 3 


cific undertaking they were admit- .— 


ted into the temple. pa 
Once inside, Bhatti. bolted the 


door and lost no time in waking 1 : E. 
up Vikrama and his girl friend 33. 
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the night, seated on a cot there. 


* Gradually, they fell asleep together 


with a sheet drawn up over them. 
In the meantime, the headmen 
were terribly downcast afd were 
cursing their fate. One of them, 
however, decided to take a last 
look in the garden and was re- 
warded. He detected the cot, and 
lifting the sheet in a corner saw 
the young 
slumber. He was overjoyed but 
restrained himself. He cautiously 
beckoned to his companions. Four 
of them gently. lifted the cot and 
started to take_it to the King's 
palace, surrounded by the other 
headmen. On the way, they had 
to pass through a Kali temple. 


As it was still night, they decided 
to rest there until dawn. Further, 
they took. the cot into the sanctum 
sanctorum, left it there and locked 
the temple. door outside. 


As he was a seer, "Bhatti already 
knew of the argument between 
King Rajasekhar and Manickam. 
He, however, had not given much 
thought to the incident. However, 
that night a lizard chirred at his 
bedside and Bhatti understood its 
purport. He could see flashed be- 
fore his mind’s eyes, just as one 


‘sees on a cine screen, what had 


happened to the young lovers and 


Immediately, he thought of a 


"plan. to rescue them. He sent the 


danseuse to the house of the priest 


of the Kali temple, had her bribe . 
-him ten guineas and fetch. from 
“him saffron robes for both of them . 


"where they were. 
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him and explained how they found 


it. Haughtily he had a messenger. 


go and fetch Manickam. The 
latter's heart leapt to his mouth 
when he took in the situation at 
the durbar. 

With a flourish, the King had 
the sheet removed when lo! the 
sight froze him in his seat. In- 
stead of Dhana Amaravati and 
her paramour, the danseuse and 
old Bhatti appeared from 
under the sheet. The King was 
shame-faced and did not know 
what to say. Manickam's joy knew 
no bounds when he emerged 
unscathed from the ordeal. The 
guards were crest fallen. What 
the King did in the circumstances 
is best left to the imagination of 
the readers. 


While events were thus moving, 4 


The ad- = 





Manickam’s son-in-law returned 
to his native land with lot of 
wealth and invaluable presents for 
his wife and relatives. - 
vent of her husband was most dis- 
tasteful to Dhana Amaravati, who 
used all her ingenuity to keep him 
at a distance from her. 

"Whenever Amaravati and fer 


husband were alone, Vikrama, in ٣ 
invented excuses. 9 
to intrude into their privacy. ‘The _ 3 
latter's calculated activities pre- 3 
vented the husband from consum- "٣ 
mating his marriage with Amara- ٦ 
In order to wean him away m 
she (Vikrama) i 
acted as. a decoy deliberately . 25 
creating the impression that she _ 
- The husband began f> 
to notice and evince interest ins g F Div. 


the girl's garb, 


vati. 


from ‘Amaravati, 


was a: flirt. 


TIS 


08 


and putting them wise regarding 
the danger confronting them. He 
bade them change clothing with 
himself and the danseuse. Then 
they all performed puja, with much 
blowing of the conch and ringing 
of the bell. They burnt incense 
Prayer over, Bhatti and the 
danseuse got into the cot and 
pulled the sheet over them with 
.such meticulous care that none 


.could say that the cot had been 


tampered with. 


Vikrama and his girl friend, re- 
‘sembling the sannyasins who had 
gone into: the temple, now came 


. out and distributed plantains and 


cocoanuts: to the guards caution- 
ing them to maintain strict silence 
about their visit, they hurried to 
Manickam's house feeling grateful 
in their heart of hearts to Goddess 
Kali for saving’ them from dis- 
grace Without further untoward 
incidents, they safely reached their 
abode and assumed their normal 
forms. $ 


In the meantime, the guards 
were becoming impatient to 80 be- 


fore the King. No ‘sooner was it 


daybreak than they entered the 
temple and went straight to the 
cot. 'They found the couple sno- 


, ring loudly ‘beneath the sheet and 


made fun of them among them- 


‘selves. Four of them lifted the cot 


and'started for the King's durbar. 
The others followed gleefully, con- 
gratulating themselves on their 
Success. 


The King was mightily pleased 


' when Y placed the cot before 


. too. 
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Seeing 


Manickam silent, the fake guest 


.sensed.that something was wrong. 


The former discreetly told the lat- 
ter that his daughter had eloped. 
The ‘guest refused to believe the 
Story about his daughter and: 
threatened to complain to the King. 

Manickam and his friends paci- 
fied the guest and his son-in-law 
and suggested a compromise de- 


signed to save the face of every-. 
one involved in the affair. 


It was 
that Amaravati should marry the 
fake son-in-law. and thus save 
families from disgrace. 
Bhatti and his son-in-law pretend- 
ed to consent with great reluct- 
ance. Manickam, who had cause 
to feel grateful -because the King 


had not come to know of the igno- ; 


miny which had befallen him, gave 


the couple a lot of money, valu-^ 
able jewels and apparel and had 
them escorted to Ujjain. 


Bhatti: 
did not forsake the danseuse but 
took her with him to Ujjain, ac- 
companied by Vikrama, his wife 
and the ghoul. On the way, they 


prayed at Mahakali’s temple, ob-- 
tained Her blessings and so reach- 


ed Vikrama’s palace. 


Vikrama prepared himself for E. n. 


the-six-month-rule of his kingdom. 

Having endéd its narrative, the 
sixth statuette challenged Bhoja 
thus: “Having heard of Vikrama’s 
exploits, how do you compare 
with him?” 


Bhoja did not reply, but des- 


cended the steps of the throne. He 


had enough food. for "thought. 


(To be ری ان‎ 


. asked to see his daughter. 


‘both 
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her. He learnt from Amaravati 
ahout her companion and soon 


realised that she was forlorn. In 
addition, she was far more Dean 2 


ful than Amaravati. 

All those factors goaded him to 
nurse evil intentions towards 
Amaravati’s friend and he fell a 
prey to her flirtatious ways. One 
night, they met clandestinely and, 
getting the opportunity she (Vik- 
rama) was waiting for, she (Vikra- 
ma) cut off the tip. of his nose 
with a knife hidden in the folds 
of her saree. Thus disgraced, he 
fled from the country and was 
heard of no more. 

Triumphantly the fake girl went 
over to Amaravati and related to 
her what she had done to the lat- 
ters husband and then they cele- 
brated the event. The fake girl then 
told Amaravati that she would: go 
and meet Bhatti that night. She ad- 


‘vised Amaravati to raise a hue and 
' .cry the next morning that her hus- 


band had eloped with her com- 
panion. . This she. did and her 
father was  apprised of this un- 
foreseen development. He was 
worrried as to what he should tell 
the girl's father when he returned 


and asked for her. 


A few days later, just as he had 
feared, - Bhatti-in-the-garb-of-the- 


girl’s-father and Vikrama, in his - 


natural form called at Manickam’s 
house. Bhatti introduced Vikrama 
as his son-in-law and said he had 


` found him in one of the islands 


abounding in the Indian Ocean. 
He further said they were in a 


pany, to return to their city and. 
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SAMPURNA SHASTRY. 
Pass Class: 154, 155, 156. 


SHASTRY I YEAR. 
I Class: 119, 131. 
II Class: 125, 128, 132, 133, 130. 
Pass Class: 120, 121, 122, 123, 
124, 126, 127, 129, 135. 
SHASTRY 11 YEAR 
I Class: 143, 153. 


II Class: 138, 142, 144, 145, 147, 
148, 151, 152, 157, 158. 


.JPass Class: 159. 
ACHARYA I YEAR. 
I Class: 
II Class: 
1170, 171, 173, 175, 176. 
ACHARYA II YEAR 
- II Class: 
187, 188, 189, 192, 193. 
ACHARYA III KHANDA. 


II Class: 
199, 200, 201. 
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Bhavan's News 


Words shower when spouts the Fount of nos 
intellect; but where realization grows, , there x music 


The following candidates were 
declared successful in the different 
Examinations of the Mumbadevi 
Sanskrit Mahavidyalaya held in 
April, 1956, in Bombay and mofus- 


‚Sil centres: 


PRAVESHIKA. 
-II Class: 5, 7, 12, 14, 15, 16, 18, 
0 E 32) 5930 34, 35, .36, 


. 37, 38, 39, 48, 49, 51, 56. 


Pass Class: 3, 9, 10, 11, 21, 22, 
241-2225. 30, . 31, 41, 454; 61, 
63, 64, 67, 68. - 


1L — " SAMPURNAMADHYAMA. 

- Pass Class: 70. 

ii); PURVAMADHYAMA. 
p>). Pass Class: - 69, 71, 90, 91. 
puc Part -Examination I Part: 72, 
(1.005, 76, 79, 80, 82, 83, 93, 94. 3 
|.  UTTARMADHYAMA. 


JI Class: 97, 103, 104, 105, 106, 


=~ 307, 110, 111. 


. Pass Class: 98, 99, 10t; 102, 108, 


108, 112, 113. 


. Part Examination 1 Part: 100. 
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| Newsagents desiring to sell copies of 
« BHAVAN'S JOURNAL” — 
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Subscription Order Form 


The Bhavan's Journal, 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
Chowpatty Road, 
: BOMBAY 7. 
Dear Sirs, REPE ; EM 
ease enlis t me 8s a gubsori 86.56889 220.09 2:۶:5 ا جا 9 2 ھ9‎ - 1 
months ocean Ad send the copy to the following Bero 


address: 


66, 169, 
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96, 198, | 
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lhe All India Civil List 
published under the authority of the 


HOME MINISTRY © 


Government of India 


This publication gives details of all Government Autho- 
rities, Legislators and  Gazetted Officers right from 
the President of the Republic down to the lowest 


. Gazetted Officer not only in the Central and State 
- Governments, but in such State owned enterprises as 
' the Railways, Airways, the various projects of the five 


year plan etc. This is a very useful reference book not 
merely to Government departments, hut to business- 
men who have dealings with Government Departments. 
An exhaustive index enhances the usefulness of this 


_ publication. 


The Current edition is the one corrected upto 1-4-55. 


Tke next edition corrected as on 1-10-55 is expected 


Price Rs. 10/- Postage Rs. 1/14 
(Royal 8vo Pages 680 ) 
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THE UNITED SALT-WORKS & INDUSTRIES, LTD. 


Head Office: 121/125, Medows St., Bombay 1. 
Branch Office: 12, Dalhousie Sgr., East, Calcutta. | 
Board of Directors: E. 

Sir سد‎ KDE, Thakurdas, . Shri Manilal Dhanji, Bar-at-Law, J| 1 
| 
| 


E., CIE, (Chairman),| ,  Dinshaw H. C. Dinshaw, OBE, 
Shri R. G. Saraiya, OBE, V.C., » WNusserwanji H. C. Dinshaw, 


H. H. Maharao Shri Madansinhji of| , Ramesh R. Saraiya, B.Com., ] 
Cutch,| , B. H. Reporter, uk 
Business Manager & Secretary: Kantilal M. Thakore. 


Salt-Works at: 
ERE SOTHMAN, ADEN رت‎ Reto i Ret to India upto 1950 and 
e then to Japan and East Afri 
KANDLA (Kutch) SALT-WORKS : The Biggest and Model Salt- $ 
Works in India producing best quality SUPERFINE & i 
KURKUTCH Salt and Exporting same to: الا‎ 
CALCUTTA, JAPAN and By Rail to UTTER PRADESH under [ 
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Sacrifice, the Sun and SE Moon, ^ i Ls 3 


recited Shiva-kavacha ' 
Re- .- 


* A Fresh World 


X Shakuntala 


K The First Lessons 


Raj Bhavan, Lucknow, 
JULY 29, 1956. 


The Boy was a devout worship- 


per of Shiva. He had worshipped 


his guardian God in the. beloved 
linga installed in his family house. 
A year or two back, he had de- 
votionally 
and Chandrasekhara-stotra. 
cently, however, he had started 
praying to the impersonal God 
through the Gujarati hymns of 
the Prarthana Samaj. But the im- 
personal God as presented by 


these prayers was colourless, and ۳۳ 


could not find a spiace in the Boy's 
heart. 


Now, as he erak recited. the 


Nandi, the initial-prayer of the: f 
Play, pausing over the words and ۳ 
repeating the verses, he found to 3} 
his surprise that the Lord was | 
different to what he had conceived. f 
According to Kalidasa, He had W 


eight forms—Water, Fire, the _ 


- 7 ' , , 


My YOUNG FRIEND, 


| N the 10th of March, 1956, as 
I. few to Samastipur I 
Ar began to read Shakuntala, 
the immortal Play of Kalidasa. As 
I read. the words and the verses 
which had been engraved on my 
memory for fifty-four years, I re- 
captured the first flush of emo- 
tion which I had felt when I first 





inemorised the drama. 


w 


It was March or April, 1902. A 
small, fifteen-year. old boy“ sat 
dreaming on the dome-crowned 
terrace of the Baroda College. 
He had just studied and memoris- 
ed ‘the first Act of Shakuntala. 
He knew its verses by heart, and 
‘the. wonder-world of beauty,, over 
‘which Shakuntala of matchless 
‘grace shyly presided, lay nefore 


hirm. 
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It may _ be, ne .— 
thought, that that was the way of © 
poets. The Boy chanted the words 


So, thought the Boy, - 


right. Thirty years . 


‘It was also a subtle = 


WHO ae 


: 


to him in a song? If she did not, ax 
it. would be very dispone x. 


in advance? 


of the Sutradhara: “A play: is 
never good, till the learned acclaim 


it; however well-trained the actors, ~~ 


they cannot be trusted to make it 
a success.” 
the author was cleverly passing. 
the blame on the actors in anti- 
cipation of the possibility of his 
play being a failure, This did not 
seem quite 
later, the Boy, who had grown to 
manhood, was to léarn the truth 


of the poets saying when his own - 


first play was being staged. 


‘The Boy liked the Nati, the wife ~~ 


of the Director. She called her hus- 
band .*Aryaputra"—a gentleman’s 
son. This was a much better form 


of address than the one used by 


the ladies of his family. They 


never spoke the names of their | 


husbands, except as “the father of 
so and so." | 
way of paying -respect to a 
woman's husband and his father: 
The Boy : hated . women 


thought that they could win the | 
respect of the world by being dis- 3 2 


respectful to their husbands. 


The Boy enjoyed it when the © 
Sutradhara and his wife sang to 
each other. He had liked it when" 
the lovers in the dramas he had - 


seen, sang to each other of love. - e 


When his wife grew up, taught 


the Boy, he too would talk to her ت‎ 


in songs. But would his wife talk - 
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the Sky, the Earth and the Wind. 
He felt. that. Kalidasa was right; 
the Universe was the body of the 
Lord. He was in all that sur- 
rounded us. 


The Boy was passionately fond 
of the drama. As his father was 
the patron of a dramatic company, 
he had free access to all its per- 
formances. In several of them he 
had seen the Swutradhara, the 
Director, and Nati, his wife. Evi- 


. dently, they had all been copied 


from Kalidasa, and he had liked 
the words of the Director that his 
wife had just finished the green- 
room  preparations—nepathyavid- 
hanam. These words had stirred 
the Boy’s imagination. He had 
often been in the green-room be- 
hind’ the stage and had seen boys 
of his own age painted to look like 
girls, and moving in shining skirts. 
It had always been to him a world 
of mystery, the more attractive 
because he could not take any pact 
in it. 


Sometimes, when he was alone 
at home, he had: even tried to 
dance before a mirror. He also 
cherished a secret hope that one 


' of these days he might put on a 


skirt, as the boys did in the green- 


room. But he had no such luck. 


This Drama, Shakuntala, was to 
be staged, as the Director himself 


E: said, before the Court of Vikra- 
- maditya, 


possibly in the royal 
presence. The Boy. was surpris- 
ed, however, that the poet himself 
should describe his own play as 


excellent, How could he praise it 
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arrow fixed in his bow, looking, as. 


the charioteer said, like God Shiva, 
with His irresistible bow, Pinaka. 


- The Boy recited the King's des- 
cription of the deer: “It was 
turning its glance at the pursuing 
chariot, its neck bent in grace; its 
haunches were pressed into the 
front part of its body; its panting 
mouth dropped the half-chewed 
grass; it flew in the air, for it 
scarcely touched the earth." The 
Boy liked the last line; it was an 
exact description of a flying ante- 
lope; it had never struck him as 
being so before. 


The Boy then slowly recited the 
description of nature as seen from 


the fast-running chariot. “What 
was small became magnified; 
what was disjointed appeared 


whole; what was crooked looked 
Straight; nothing was at a dis- 
tance, nothing near.” The inarti- 
culate impression left on the Boy 
by travelling in their two-horse 


tonga, thus became articulate. 
What a marvellous description it 
was! 


In his childish imagination the 
Boy had often dwelt in the ash- 
rams of the great rishis of whom 
his mother had told him since his 
boyhood. But now, 
introducing him to the ashram of 
It was a home of 
peace, unmarred by discord. 


His disciples suddenly appeared 
before the King and told him: 


“You cannot killa deer belonging Jd J he M 
to the ashram; it: would be Sacri- a t; 


-Kanva Rishi. 


-March-April in Baroda is pretty 
hot, for it is almost summer time. 
It appeared that Shakuntala had 
originally been staged in summer: 
rather an oppressive season for a 
crowded theatre. But the Sutra- 
dhara , was. reassuring: “In this 
season you can enjoy a dip in the 
water, the sylvan breeze, fragrant 
with the scent of patala flowers, 
and sleeping under the shade of 
trees.” The Boy himself had 
found it so when lying in the 
shade of a tree in the botanical 
gardens of the College. “And the 
evenings are pleasant in summer,” 
the verse: ran. The play must 
therefore have been staged in the 
evening, which would have made 
the drama doubly enjoyable. 


The Sutradhara was somewhat 
commercial; not so his wife. She 
did not care to remind the audi- 
ence that even summer could be 
enjoyable. She merely described 
how it affected young ladies. She 
Sang of “the women full of youth, 
who in summer adorned their 
not 


of consideration “for the petals 


<- which the wretched bees were 


trying to kiss.” This, the Boy 
thought, was the budding instinct 
which led a mother to protect her 
daughters from the attentions of 
street Lotharios. 


X 


King Dushyanta came on to the 
stage. In his imagination the Boy 


` saw the King entering with an - 


` ears with shirisha flowers;" 
. out of vanity, if you please, but out 




























eight lines he was transported to 
the world of a rishis hermitage' 
where animals lived fearlessly, 
where men led a simple life dedi- . 
cated to noble thoughts, and, above 
all, where the.atmosphere was full 
of joy and peace, in which men, 
animals and nature: dwelt together 
in unbroken harmony. He could 
almost breathe.the atmosphere of 
Kanva's ashram. 


But the Boy's romantic imagi- 
nation was aflame when Shakun- 
tala came on the stage with her 
two friends. She was sweet, tender 
and loving, and “more beautiful 
than the palace beauties To her, 
the creepers were like her sisters. 
The Boy pondered over this love 
of Shakuntala for the trees. He 
himself had loved them, and when 
wandering about in the botanical 7 
or Kamati gardens, he had often 
felt kinship with them. Some- 
times in his solitary walks, he had 
felt as though the trees were 
calling him even as the kesar tree 
called Shakuntala -with its leafy 
fingers. 


Of the three young ladies, two 
of whom were Shakuntala’s com- 
panions, the Boy did not like 
Anasuya, though she was quiet, 
wise and a little motherly. But he 
liked Priyamvada immensely. She 
was a sporting girl, fond of mis- 
chief, and always said something 
nice.. If he had had a choice, he 
would have selected POS À 
for a wife. 


- — 
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-lege; it would be like setting fire 


to a heap of flowers." The disci- 
ples of the Rishi also taught a 
lesson in kingly duty to Dush- 
yanta.. “The arms of a king should 
destroy the wicked, not the inno- 
cent — ‘arta-tranaya-vah-shastram. 
The Indian Kings were most con- 
siderate, the Boy thought. 


As the Boy sat thinking of 
Dushyanta, he repeated the com- 
pliments paid him by the hermits. 
“His arrows were irresistible, but 
only for the protection of the dis- 
tressed. His lineage was noble; 
so was his form. He was the pro- 
tector of the hermitages.” Were 
they not homes of culture? Sure- 
ly, it was the King’s primary duty 
to protect the homes of learning. 
The ashrams, of which he had 
dreamt, became vividly real as he 
chanted the verse. 


He pondered over its beauty as 
described by the. poet: of its par- 
rots which dwelt in the hollows of 
trees; of the disciples who crushed 
the ingudi fruits on stones to get 
oil; of the hermits with their 
bark-clothes returning from the 
river after the bath; of the trees 
watered by'the rippling canals; of 
the sacrificial fire constantly emit- 
ting smoke and discolouring the 


l ` tender shoots of the trees with it; 


of the hermitage-deer, who, ac- 
customed to the affectionate 
attention of the hermits, stood un- 


' affrighted at the sound of the 


chariot. 
The Boy repeated the two verses 


over and over again. Through its 
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is more beautiful because of the 
dark spot; the lovely maiden is 
more winsome because of the 
bark-clothes. A thing of beauty 
becomes lovelier by whatever it 
wears.” 


The Boy went on reciting the 
verses. Shakuntala was not mere- 
ly fond of trees, but also of trans- 
ferring her own emotions to them. 
The creeper, vana-jyotsna, which 
clung to the mango tree, had stir- 
red her heart. Anyway, Priyam- 
vada said, and possibly she was 
right, that Shakuntala wanted to | 
be married. 


The Boy had read of how love 
was made in the West and he 
thought it rather crude and vulgar. 
He preferred the way King Dush- | 
yanta went about it. In the first - 
place, the King was surprised that 
he, a Kshatriya, should fall in love 
with a Brahman girl; it would be 
sinful. Next, he thought, she £ 
could not be a Brahman's daugh- ¥ 
ter; she must be fit to be married J 
to a Kshatriya. He had the sensi- f 
bility of the pure heart, and if it f 
was attracted to Shakuntala, she _ 4 
must be a worthy object. A Dure 
heart is all that matters. 


What he liked about Dushyantal 
was that his was no passing fancy * 
to flirt with Shakuntala; he hadi 
in him an intense urge to. make 
her his queen. If a woman was: 
worth loving, she was worth being H | 
made a wife. Dushyanta's whole- E | 
some lesson would stand all men © p. 
of honour in good stead. | E um 
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A 
In the strict home atmosphere 
in which the Boy had been 
- brought up, he had rarely met any 
-womenfolk outside his immediate 
family circle and this was his first 
dose of the flippancy with which 
young girls carry on conversation 

among themselves. 


The Boy was just reaching the 
threshold of adolescence, and when 
Priyamvada told Shakuntala that 
if she was finding her bodice tight, 
it was not the fault of the knot 
that she had tied, but of her youth, 
which had made her breasts grow. 
This was too much for the Boy; 
he blushed red. 


Those were'not the days of sex- 
ridden cinemas, nor.of the vulgar 
advertisers who tear the feminine 
body to pieces in order to exhibit 
it in newspapers and journals. 
The very idea that grown-up girls 
should find their bodice too tight 
stimulated i the Boy's romantic 
imagination. It brought him into 
still closer touch with the un- 
known world from which, for some 
time past he had been hearing 
strange, but maddening melodies. 


From his childhood the Boy had 
had visions of lovely women. He 
had read Tennyson’s The Dream 
of Fair Women with avidity. In 
some of the books of his college 
library, he had surreptitiously 
glanced atthe pictures of the Greek 

. Statues. He had always admired 


the noble human figure and he en-. 
tirely agreed with Dushyanta when. 


he said “The lotus is beautiful even 
if surrounded by moss; the moon 
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Ej itself! in a fit of jealousy. “While ed. She never looked at him, but ٦ 
n I am lost in doubt, this wretched her eyes always sought him out? Î 
1g the | bee has succeeded! It touches the It was all most wonderful. a 
; mer س0‎ : " " <۰ " s / > : 1 
trang. کرس‎ corners ONT tremulous EY, یت‎ What the King said was true. ? 
ans- jJ whispers secrets in her ear as it : 3 
: : وید دم‎ . : When Shakuntala left him, his x 
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hich 4 lower li : : : ody ike the banner that is car- 4 
whic 1 ower lips even if she drives him ried forward,. went one Ww but i 
id stir- | away.” Very wicked of the bee, ہر‎ : ue BY ah M 
riyam- . thought the Boy . his mind, like the flag that flut- 4 
T es T > 3 ters in the wind, flew to seek her. a 
ited to | * The Boy recited the verses and 2 
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and he 4 : : kings and holy ashrams; with -ma 
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- Dush- to be married or to remain single; Orest trees and clinging creepers; 
Md then he chivalrously offered to with fascinating girls, shy and 
he first help the girls in watering plants; lovely, who cracked jokes; and 
Se Ha then he discovered her parentage. With the divine spark which 
in love That was very clever indeed. The. flashes to and fro from man to 
uld be Boy was not sure whether had he nites to create the flame of 
t, she | been in Dushyanta’s place, he him- %°?U‘Y- ^ 
daugh- | self would have been capable of ^ And thus did the Boy sit at the 
narried such cleverness. But anyway, he feet of the great Master, Kalidasa, 
> sensi- B lived through that part of Dush-. and learnt his first lessons in the 
id if it f yanta's experience with great beauty of life. 
la, she. a - interest. Yours sincerely, 
A pure if The Boy also enjoyed the des- ^ 
JM cription of how, in her shy way, 
shyanta lÎ : Shakuntala fell in love at first A JA 7 í 
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the.child of a particular. set of 3 
parents? | 
A.: There must be. 
believe in chance. | 
H.H.: What more . patent pur- f 
pose need be sought after to ex- f 
plain your being born of Christian =~ 
parents than that in God's view f 
Christianity was the best suited to y" 
one of your competency? The | 
Lord in His supreme wisdom can f 
well be relied upon to judge what ٢ 
is the real religion best suited for Û 
us. He knows that our poor in- E, 
tellects will be helpless in decid- f 


I do not 4 


i 
M [A کے‎ ("X e t] jg 895 ho ۲© 0۹4 jq c ہبم جے رہم کے‎ e e نم‎ A 


should tread. He takes upon © 
Himself the responsibility of de- :+ 
ciding that path and gives us birth i 
in country, clime, time and. faith T 
best suited for us. Why should er 
ignore this gracious mercy of the 
Lord and try to do the impossible _ 
by comparing the relative value | B i 
of the several religions? - C 

A: I have tried to understand 
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i ing for us the path which we d 


Christianity and follow it to. the. È B 
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The Lord in His supreme wisdom can well be relied 
apon to nee what is the real religion best suited for 


us. 


Need Uou Change Your | Religion? 


A European gentlemen, Mr. 
being greatly attracted. by it sought the advice of H. H. late 
ekhara Bharati Swamiji, erstwhile Pontiff of 
Sringeri Mutt, on the advisability of changing his religion 1 
The following is an extract from their con- 1 
jrom ihe book Dialogues With the | 


Sri Chandras 


to Hinduism. 
versation, taken 


' A: What then, Swamiji, is your 
practical advice to me? 

H.H.: - You believe in God? 

A.: I do. 


H.H.: You believe in ‘the wis- ` 


dom of God? 

A.: Certainly. 

H.H.: You believe that that 
wisdom will be impressed in every 
act of God? 

A.: Of course. 

H.H.: You grant that that wis- 
dom must be apparent even in 
giving you birth? 

A.: It must be. _ 

H.H.: God then had a purpose, 
a wise purpose, in giving you 
birth? 

A.: I should think so. Even my 
birth, insignificant though it be 
when compared with the vast in- 
terest of the world, cannot be 
purposeless. | 

H.H.: God had a purpose, a 
wise purpose in giving you birth as 
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you, Swamiji, for your kind words 
of advice. Please allow me to 
confess that when I came here I 
had no idea that I would be go- 
ing away from you with a sincere 
desire to be a better - Christian. 
But that is the 'desire which you 
have inculcated in me. If your aim 
is to make a Christian a better 
Christian, a Hindu a better Hindu, 
and so on, your religion is cer- 
tainly more catholic than I thought 
it was. In. parting, may I have 
your' gracious blessings? 

H.H.: Blessings are the mono- 
poly of God and we must all pray 
for His gracious blessings. Please 
let me once more point out to you 
that God has already blessed you 
with a good physique, a virile 
mind and a keen intellect. An 
artist howsoever capable, provided 
though he may be with the finest 
of colours and the finest of 
brushes, and even though he may 
have thought out.the finest of sub- 
jects, cannot paint a picture on 
vacant air. He does ‘require a 
stable background, be it a canvas 
or a wall, however crude and 
worthless. Don’t waste therefore 
your gifts on airy speculations as 
to the relative value of the vari- 
ous religions. Apply your God- 
given. gifts on the stable pack- 
ground of your God-chosen faith, - 
Christianity. When the painting 
is completed and you contemplate 
its beauty, the background will 
fade away from your view ‘of its 


Own . accord. But not till then. ٦ 


Remember that. | 
(Courtesy: Chetana Ltd. Bombay.] 
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best of my lights but very many 
doubts are cropping up now and 
then and I have not been able to 
meet anybody who can solve them. 
That is why I wanted to study 
other religions. 

H.H.: Doubts can never be 
solved unless you approach the 
persons who have not merely 
Studied their religion but are daily 
living it. For the purpose ۶ہ‎ 
trade, you are prepared to cross 
the seas and explore the air, but 
for the purpose of Truth you want 
the teachers to come to your door 
and solve your doubts for you. 
The attitude that religion is an in- 
teresting side-aspect of life must 
go. If once you realise that reli- 
gion is life itself and not an as- 
pect ef it, you. will begin to ex- 
plore the entire world earnestly 
for a proper teacher. He is ever 
avallable and is but waiting for 
symptom of real earnestness in 
you. I am not prepared to believe 
that there are no such teachers in 
Christianity. They may not be in 
the ordinary world of Strife, for 
such a world does not want them 
nor have they any use for such a 
world. They may sometimes he 
found even in the midst of strife, 
as strife cannot injure them. Go, 
therefore, in search of such true 


‘Christians -and ask them in true 


humibleness of heart to solve your 
doubts. They will do so in no time 
and you will find that God, in spite 
of your doubts; was after all justi- 


‘fied in making you the child of 
. Christian parents. | 


SAs TI cannot sufficiently thank 
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Sri Aurobindo 


Spiritual Genius of India 
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with the boldest largeness, 
and expressed with a unique in- 


tensity, and approached from all i 


possible sides, but it was made 
consciously the grand uplifting 
idea of life, the core of all think- 
ing, the foundation of ail religion, 


the secret sense and declared ulti- . a 







mate aim of human existence. The Î 
truth announced is not peculiar to. © 


Indian thinking; it has been seen E * 









and followed by the highest minds © 
| But else- A 
where it has been the living guide JÛ 


and souls everywhere. 


LII 


er 


4 sidered intellectual or theolo- 
Jgical conceptions about the 
supreme Truth to be one of the 
central importance. To pursue 
that Truth under whatever concep- 
tion or whatever form, to attain to 
it by inner experience, to live in 
it in consciousness, this it held to 


[scere religion never con- 


_ be the sole thing needful. 


Self-realisation is the one thing 
needful; to open to the inner Spi- 
rit, to live in the Infinite, to seek 
after and discover the Eternal, to 


` be in union with God, that is the 


common idea and aim of religion, 
that is the sense of spiritual salva- 
tion, that is the living Truth that 
fulfils and releases. This dyna- 
mic following after the highest 
‘spiritual truth and the highest spi- 
ritual aim are the uniting bond of 
Indian religion and, behind all its 
thousand forms, its one common 
essence. 

If there were nothing else to be 
said in favour of the spiritual gen- 
ius of the Indian people or the 
claim of Indian civilization to stand 
in the front rank as a_ spiritual 
it would be sufficiently 
substantiated by this single fact 
that not only was this greatest and 
widest spiritual truth seen in India 
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the saint in his hermitage. 
spiritual reality which they reflect, 
the profound experience to which 
they point has permeated the reli- 
gion, the literature, the art, even 


The 


the 
whole people. . 

It is true that these things are 
realised by the mass of men more 


.readily through the fervour of de- 


votion than by a strenuous effort 
of thinking, but that is as it must 
and should be, since the heart of 
man is nearer to the Truth than 
his intelligence. It is true too, that 
the tendency to put too much 
Stress on externals has always 
been there and worked to over- 
cloud the deeper spiritual motives; 
but that is not peculiar to India, 


it is a common failing of human _ 2 


nature, not less but rather- more 


evident in Europe than in Asia. It = E: 






has needed a constant stream of ٦ 
. saints and religious thinkers and ٦ 


the teaching of illuminated sanny- _ t | 






asis to keep the reality vivid and ~ 


resist the deadening weight of ` کی‎ | 













form and ceremony and ritual. - a 
But the fact remains that these _ E 
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, only of a few thinkers or of some 


rare mystics or exceptionally gift- 
ed spiritual natures. 'The mass of 


«— 


. men have had no understanding, 
| no distinct perception, not even a 
, reflected glimpse of this something 


beyond; they have lived only in 
the lower sectarian side of reli- 
gion, in inferior ideas of the Deity 
or in the outward mundane aspects 
of life. But Indian culture did suc- 
ceed. by the strenuousness of its 
vision, the universality of its ap- 
proach, the intensity of its seek- 
ing, in doing what has been done 
by no other culture. It succeeded 
in stamping religion with the es- 
sential ideal of a real spirituality; 
it brought some living reflection 
of the very highest spiritual truth 
and some breath of its influence 
into every part of the religion field. 

Nothing can be more untrue than 
to pretend that the general reli- 
gious mind of India has not at all 
grasped the higher spiritual or me- 
taphysical truths of Indian reli- 
gion. It is a sheer falsehood or a 
wilful misunderstanding to say 
that it has lived always in the ex- 
ternals only of rite and creed and 
shibboleth.. On the contrary the 
main metaphysical truths of Indian 
religious philosophy in their broad 


idea aspects or in an intensely. poe- 
. tic and dynamic representation 


have been stamped on the general 
mind of: the people. The ideas 
Maya, Lila, divine Immanence are 
as familiar to the man in the street 
and the worshipper in temple as: to 
the philosopher in his seclusion, 


the monk in his monastery. and 
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- Guru Poomima - 
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" ہہ ہو guum‏ 


On 22nd of this month 
was this year's Guru Poor- 
nima Day. Explaining its 
significance Sri Narasimha 
Swamiji writes: 


“It is a long established 
usage amongst Hindus to 
pay special regard to or 
worship the Guru on every 
poornima day. It is on that 
day, the moon is at its ful- 
lest and the mind of all is 


most happy and best dis-. 


posed to receive the fullest 
that the Guru can give. 
Gurus have often advised 


20 


been wanting. And the still more 
significant fact remains that there 
has never been wanting either, a 
happy readiness in the ` common 
mind to listen to the message. The 
ordinary materialistic souls, the 
external minds are the majority in 
India as everywhere. How easy it 
is for the superior European cri- 
tic to forget this common fact of 
our humanity and treat this turn 
as a peculiar sign of the Indian 
mentality! But at least the peo- 
ple of India, even the “ignorant 
masses” have this distinction that 
they are by centuries of training 
nearer to the inner realities, are 
divided from them by:a less thick 
veil of the universal ignorance and 
are more easily led back to a vital 
glimpse of God and Spirit, self and 
eternity than the mass of men or 


even the cultured elite anywhere 


"their devotees to approach 


them on 
days especially. 


Guru-poornima 
That is a 


day which is specially at- 


tractive and has special 
merit more than other poor- 
nimas. It is on that day Sri 
Vyasa’s glorious commen- 


tary on Brahma Sutras, 


eic, was commenced by 


which so much of flood- | 
light in the spiritual field ~ 
has been poured on huma- - i 3 


nity.” 


else. Where else could the lofty, 
austere and difficult teaching of a 
Buddha have seized so rapidly on 
the popular mind? Where else 
could the songs of a Tukaram, 2 
Ramprasad, a Kabir, the Sikh 
gurus and the chants of the Tamil 
saints with their fervid devotion 
but also their profound spiritual 
thinking have found so speedy an 


echo and formed a popular reli- . 


gious literature? This strong per- 
meation or close nearness of the 
spiritual turn, this readiness of the 
mind of a whole nation to turn to 


.the highest realities is the sign and 
fruit of an age-long, a real and a 


still living and supremely spiritual 
culture. | 
"[Courteby: Aurobindo Ashram] 
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ous groans from the shadow, 
which the abyss hears. 


"Napoleon had been denounced UA 
in the infinite, and his fall was de- A 
cided. E 

*He troubled God. Y =a 


“Waterloo is not a battle, but a ~ 


change of front on the part of the 
universe. Ses 


"Destiny has such turns as this. - 
Men expect the throne of the 
world, and perceive St. Helena. ; 


"The shadow of a mighty right _ 
hand is cast over Waterloo. It is 
the day of destiny; and the force _ 
which is greater than man produc- ^ 
ed that day...... Waterloo is the mi 
hinge of the nineteenth century. ^ d 
The disappearance of the great ۷۳ 
man was necessary for the advent ۳ 
of the great age. He, Who is ün ۳ 
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answerable undertook the task. Î 
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planation. In the battle of Water- | | 
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cloud,—there is a meteor. God. 
passed by.” ` uu d 
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"The panic of heroes admits of ex. | 


loo there is more than storm- | | 


JULY 29, 1956. 
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How God—that Great Master-Actor—under- 
takes and fulfils the task of bringing down the E 
power and pride of potentates is vividly describ- ~ a 
ed in the following passage extracted from Victor E 
Hugo's epic, “Les Miserables”, with special refer- و‎ 
ence to the battle of Waterloo. "s | 


lean to win the battle? We 
answer in the negative. 
Why? On account of Wellington? 


66 W iea it possible for Napo- 


On account ‘of Blucher? No; on 
account of God...... 

“It was time for this vast man 
to fall. 


“His excessive weight in human 
destiny disturbed the balance. 
This individual alone was of more 
account than the universal group. 
Such plethoras of human vitality 


concentrated in a single head,—the 


world mounting to one man’s 
brain,—would be fatal to civiliza- 
tion if they endured. The moment 
had come for the incorruptible and 
supreme equity to reflect; and it is 
probable that the principles and 
elements on which the regular gra- 
vitations of the moral order as well. 
as of the material order depend, 
had rebelled. Steaming . blood, 
overcrowded graveyards, mothers 
in tears, are formidable pleaders. 


When the earth suffers from an ex-‏ چا 
cessive burden, there are mysteri-‏ - | 
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C. Rajagopalachari | H 
; [3 , of 
E | wi 
0 ^ a ات‎ ral " | | “4 fo 
Simple Living and Faith in God | s 
Wise and witty, astute and subtle, discerning and | mi 
considerate, Chakravarti Rajagopalachari possesses a : oh 
deep spiritural fervour. In 1958, when the State of 2 
Madras.was in the throes of virtual chaos—with near- n 
famine conditions due to successive failure of mon- | a 
soons on the one hand, and the stability and security 
of the State threatened by opportunistic, subversive 
political elements on the other—Sri Rajaji who was be 
then the Chief Minister of the State solemnly declared ee 
on Way.9,1952: “As long as we are human beings, we E 
must continue to have faith. ... I am entitled to place 7 
my {faith in God.” Ever since January 30, 1948, when ST 
the Father of the Nation died, Sri Rajaji is one of the n 
few leading statesmen who has publicly declared his T 
faith in God, even in matters of Government, and has 1 8 
been incessantly reminding his countrymen that such 20 h; 
y faith is an “elemental necessity”. | l 1 3 
| l In his speech at the Sarvodaya Sammelan held P 
f; recently in Kancheepuram, the authorised English | 
— version of which is given below, Sri Rajaji made a M of 
2 fervent plea for simple living, honest thinking and - . | P! 
AE, E faith in God. - E S 
im i ک7‎ HE work of the Sarvodaya and I am not in the Sammelan. H ° Pf 
fre سے‎ Sammelan is far more difficult My age is responsible for my aloof- ~ fa 
il 1 than that of the Government ness; lack of interest is not the ll ٘ to 
a of India. Bearing in mind the reason. "SE pa اط‎ 
fees Governments handicaps, the spon- ' In my opinion, at the present — 3 Ce 
7 sors of Sarvodaya should go about time the moral standards of the ۳ S$ 
aM ee their work. Some people may people of India are deteriorating. "i m 
—— | imagine that Sarvodaya is design- . I need not point out the reason | — & 
— E ed to embarrass the Government. for this. Compared with years ago, | 
= Our. programme should not com- that. is to say, the days of my œ tl 
T pete with the Government's plans. studenthood, untruth, betrayal and | st 
$^ d have retired from Government .:mjisrepresentation have increased. a E 


However precarious the condition 
, of a patient may be, the doctors 
, will insist that there is-no cause 
i for anxiety. This is their way. 

Some of us speak in a similar vein. 


Day and night, in waking mo- 
ments and in dreams, people are 
obsessed. with the desire to earn 
more and more money, because 
expenditure ‘has increased. Every 
family is spending more than a de- 
cade ago. 


Take the Congress Party mem- 
bers who run the Government of 
the country. I refer to the work- 
ers of the Congress Party. I.am i 
not here concerned with the lead- Ple to reduce their ordinary ex- 
ers. Congress workers look pros- penditure. I am of the view that 
perous and are better dressed and this matter should receive top prio- 
better fed than before. Are they IY. If we would reform oursel- | 
lucratively employed? - No. With- Ves, there is no alternative but to 
out being employed, how do they reduce our expenditure. If we do 


happen to be better off? Think for not reduce our expenditure, we i 
yourselves. ; ` will ultimately become thieves. 


2 There is no other alternative—in 
Why do they hide their real state çur poor country,—the current rate 
of affairs? In reality, they are poor of expenditure can be maintained 
well off. Reason? Everyone de- stealing and not by honourable and. 
sires to be well-placed in society. just means. According to the Gov- 
They think that it is a sign of res- ernment, we can spend more after . 
melan. pectability, and struggle. to sustain the’ successful fruition of their 
aloof- ~ false pretensions. If one decides plans which are designed to in- " 
ot. the ^X to spend, then one must earn by crease the standard of living of _ 
"Mi^. hook or crook. I say all this be- the people and to increase their’ 
cause I wish to remedy this disea- purchasing power. . Wer should ^ 
sed situation. I wish to find a spend only then and not before— 
medicine for the diseases of. un” py robbing. our neighbours—if we _ 
truth and misrepresentation. ~ . wish to put our country on a X 
I have Been talking to Vinobaji - sound economic besis. My desire 7" 
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is that the sponsors of Sarvodaya f 


should give thought to my views NS y | 


this morning. I suggested that we 


start a movement | to educate peo- 
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Vinobajis life is my evidence. 
Was not Mahatmaji intelligent? 
He was far superior to all those 


who deny God. He, who made the i 


British quit India, did believe in | 


God. His bhakti was the same as | 


that of our common folk who go to | 
the temple and prostrate before the © 
symbol of God. Although Mahat- | 


maji is no more, Vinobaji stands |. 
His 
We may de- 
ceive ourselves by arguing that. 
there is no God, that God is not ne-: 
These: ' 


before you as a witness. 


bhakti is our guide. 


cessary for us in our lives. 
may be all right for some party 
purposes. However, for the na- 


tion's progress and for our welfare, 


bhakti is necessary. 
This Sammelan is being held in 


Kancheepuram, famous for its Siva : 


as well as Vishnu temples. The 


reason for holding the Sammelan ad Ry 
in Kancheepuram is two-fold. One f, 
reason is that the foundation stone 3. 
of Sarvodaya is bhakti. By for- Ff 
saking bhakti, one cannot abolish ^ 
We all agree © 
„that the present caste distinctions © 
In order to. ac | 
complish this in the proper man-. 
ner, bhakti is absolutely essential. | 
I have dealt at length with this 
subject because atheism is preach- Ml - 
ed in South India by some groups. m 


caste differences. 


must disappear. 


These groups are strong in Kan | 


poets 


cheepuram. Paramasiva and Nara- |٣٦ 


yana, both dwell in this city side f 


With them, in the same X 
city, we maintain Rakshasas. also. | E: 
Vinobaji may wonder. why I say i 


= 


by side. 


all this. He does not know about: = 


the Ieee situation: in. the. South. | 


cha- 
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and show to the people a way to 
Even if 
they can afford to spend, they must 
voluntarily restrain themselves. 


According to our ancient custom, 


a dead man, however rich he may 


be, used to be carried on two. bam- 
boo poles. Decorating the bier is 
a recent practice. We should get 
accustomed to simple living. If 
we fail to reduce our expenditure, 
despite Delhi’s plans for our ad- 
vancement, only debts will mount 
up. 

The concept of God is essential 
if we must trust one another in 


' this world. The top spins when the 


string is pulled off. It continues 
to spin awhile after the string is 
removed; it can, however, spin for 
a limited time only. Drawing an 
analogy, if the string of bhakti is 


‘removed, the top will spin for 


some time. It will stop after that. 


` We must speak the truth, we must 


conduct ourselves honourably. 
Without God, we will be discussing 
for some time what is contained 
in the Kural and other works, on 
the necessity to preserve character 
and deportment. Then we will 


‘spend ourselves’ out and fall down 


like the top. 


. The essence of what I wish to 
say Is this. Without bhakti, 
racter cannot be saved. Our an- 


-cestors’ bhakti will enable the top 


to continue to spin but for a while. 
The world does not believe Russia, 


whatever her professions might ~ 
‘be. Why? 


Because she denied 
‘God. Mahatmaii’ s life is my basis, 


‘reduce their expenditure. 
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What do © 


I reply that we are not 
„afraid. I want you to make that i 
claim true. _ | EL. 


have achieved our own self-Gov- 
ernment. But many of the things 
which he wanted to accomplish re- 
main unfulfilled. The Sammelan 
represents those things which are 
yet. to be done. Nothing gives 
courage like bhakti. 


Whether we are surrounded by 
enemies or by friends, we need not 
be afraid of them. . Fear goads us 
to increase 'our military budget. 
Reducing our defence expenditure 
is a symbol of courage. We should 
be courageous enough to cut our 
military expenditure. If we do not 
have that courage, what is the use 
mentioning Mahatmaji’s name? It 
is incumbent on Khadi and Sar- 
vodaya workers to exhibit such 
courage. “America gives military 
aid to. Pakistan! What shall we 
do?" Those who entertain , this 
fear, may kindly quit the Samme- 
lan. Those, who take Gandhiji’s 
name, should abjure fear. To be 
concerned that Pakistan has a large 


military force, is un-Gandhian in 


principle. I have expressed my 
views. The Government should 
give thought to this matter. What 


"we must guard against in the Sam- 


melan, is the entry of wrong think- 
ing into our minds. Even though 


it is the Government's job, we | 


should not be afraid or misguided. 
Those who fear Pakistan, have no 
place in the Sammelan. 
I tell the Americans? ‘Do not be 
afraid of Russia,” I say to them: 
They ask: “Why do you fear Pakis- 
tan?" 
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Atheism is preached and threatens 
to ruin the South. The poor are 
being advised that they can give 
up God. They are told that belief 
in God is a difficult thing and by 
disbelieving it, they can prosper. 
Can bhakti give us food, they ask. 
Work can give food and -bhakti 
does not stop people from work- 
ing Why they should preach 
against bhakti passes my compre- 
hension. I believe this is a curse 
because we have long prided our- 
selves on the fact that the South 


can boast of Sankaracharya, Rama- . 


nujacharya^aud other saints. . The 
curse is a visitation on our pride. 
Vinobaji’s advent to Tamil Nad 
may free us from this curse. All 
respect. Vinobaji including the 
Asura group of this town. You 
need not be surprised that I term 
this group Asuras or Rakshasas. 
They themselves claim that they 
belong to Ravana’s family! They 
consider Rama as their enemy! 
They are under a delusion. May 
the dust of Vinobaji’s feet rid them 
of this delusion, as Ahalya was 
freed from her curse when Rama 
stepped into Gautama's ashram. 


As the Upahishad says, "Every 


i person turns to smoke and ashes." 


Mahatmaji was. no:exception. What 
one leaves after death is one's ac- 
tions. "After you turm to smoke 
and ashes, only your actions re- 
main in the world; remember 
the -Rishi has said.. This 
Sammelan represents all that Ma- 
hatmaji has left behind. All his 


| -thoughts. are in this Sarvodaya 
Sammelan. By his actions, we 
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Herbert Morrison 


It is one thing to be praised by one's own 


dfferent to be 


party man or admirer, but quite 


admired by one’s political opponent and critic. 
In this article, exclusive for the BHAVAN’S 
JOURNAL in India, the Rt. Hon. Herbert Morri- 
son, henchman of the Labour Party and vehement 
critic of the- Tories, gives his. assessment of 


Sir Winston 


Britain's War-iime Prime Minister, 


Churchill. as he knew him in Par liament. 
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Winston Churchill `. 


are not for too long devoid.of hu- 1- 
he loves the | 
House of Commons and the House Û 
knows it. This indeed is an essen- ٣٦ 
tial qualifieation for a great. Parai 3 
liamentarian. - SS 


mour. -Moreover, 


IR Winston Churchil un- 

doubtedly stands out as one 

of the greatest Parliamenta- 
rians of the 20th century. 


He entered Parliament at .the 
beginning of the century and he is 
still to be seen in attendance, al- 
though no longer Prime Minister 
or Leader of his Party. 


What has made him a great Par- 
-liamentarian? I think a number 
of qualities stand out. One is his 
command of our language not only 
as an orator but in writing too. 
He understands the moods and 
psychology of the House of Com- 
mons and has had the capacity of 


addressing the Assembly in a way 
‘which shows that he understands 
it. 


His speeches have sweep, vision 


according to his lights, and they 
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but it does show that in their ef- 


forts to shift votes they were not 
very successful as against the dis- 
cipline and traditions of the Con- 
servative Party. - 


On the other hand when the La-: 


» 


bour Government was in office in 
1945-51 Churchill was able to shift 
votes on one or two occasions on 
decisions on the Reports of the 
Committee of Privileges when 
there was a free vote of the House. 
I rather think he was perhaps in- 
fluenced more by a desire to be 
mischievous than the merits of the 
question. However in so far as 
he persuaged the House not to ac- 
cept the Government view, it was 
right that the Government should 
accept the result,.having taken the 
Whips off. 

As Prime Minister, Churchill was 
clever in answering questions. He 
gave straight, flat answers when 
he wished and humorous, evasive 
answers,; when he did not wish. 
His technique was usually persua- 
sive, humorous or light as the oc- 
casion warranted. 

As war-time Prime Minister the 
greatest speeches he delivered 
were his reports on the progress— 
sometimes the reverse of progress 
—of the war. He would sometimes 
devote a few days to these finely 
phrased reports, which as a whole 
were honest and factual, admit- 


ting set-backs and defeats when: 


they occurred. Usually they con- 


tained scorn, contempt and defi- 
ance of Hitler, which must have m 


annoyed that man, but which help- 
ed the morale of the British peo- 


A^ 
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I would not call him for the most 
part a ready cut-and-thrust deba- 
ter. He prefers to. take his time 
in the preparation of his speeches; 
he likes the script of full notes be- 
fore him set out in his own style, 
but he is not over ready to enter 


debate without adequate notice al- 


though he has been known to do 
so and sometimes with success. 
Now and again he has fallen down 
on parliamentary procedure by be- 
ing certain that he knew the rules 
when: upon occasion he did not. 
However, this is not necessarily 
fatal for there have been a num- 
ber of Prime Ministers and Party 
leaders who are peculiarly depen- 
dent upon Chief Whips or the Lea- 
der of the House for detailed gui- 
dance about parliamentary proce- 
dure. 

There is another interesting fea- 
ture about Churchill’s parliamen- 
‘tary life during the fair number of 
years when he had been a Minis- 
ter but was no longer desired by 
Mr. Baldwin or by Mr. Chamber- 
lain as a member of their Govern- 
ments before the Second World 
War. This experience was shared 
by the late: Mr. David Lloyd 


George. Both of these great par- 


‘liamentarians had the capacity to 
fill the House when their names 
appeared on the annunciator. Mem- 
bers hurried to the Chamber and 
they were assured of a full House. 
Members loved their speeches, but 
it was only on rare occasions that 
they made any difference to ٤ 


voting in the division lobby. This. 
is not to condemn either of them, 
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their toes and ready for further 
sacrifices if need be. 


Churchill rather prides himself 
on his ignorance of public rela- 
tions work, but in fact these great 
reports were public relations at 
their best. They made a material 
contribution to the winning of the 
war; they helped the British peo- 
ple to feel that it would be better 
to die than to become the willing 
or unwilling victim of totalitarian 
tyranny. 

Today Sir Winston Churchill 
still attends our proceedings in the 
House of Commons from time to 
time. X 


He has not made a speech in tlie - 


House since he left No. 10. I have ۲ 


without | | 


tried more than once to provoke 
him into doing so, but 
success. He will only speak when 


the spirit moves him. I agree that | 
in present circumstances it should © 
not .move him too often. ^ Never - 


theless I hope that on appropriate — 
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and great occasions Churchill the 


Parliamentarian will be heard in | 


the House of Commons again. 
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ple. On quite a number of occa- 
sions he would commence these re- 
ports by admitting it was a sad 
story he had to tell, but he was 
bound to warn the House that 
worse still might happen. In some 
curious way this frankness . Was 
not only good for the morale of the 
House of Commons but for our 
people outside. Nevertheless, I 
think this honest technique was 
getting to the end of its effective- 
ness when, happily, the fortunes 
of war turned in our favour. 


What I have said about these 
Parliamentary reports was gene- 
rally true of his broadcasts to the 
nation, except when he once or 
twice substantially repeated his 
. Parliamentary speech. 


. Now it might be said that he 


ought not to have taken all the 
time off which he did from the ac- 
tive direction of the war, to. give 
these reports to Parliament and 
the nation. I would not agree. 
They were well worth while. They 
kept Parliament and the public on 


In our souls we are conscious of the transcendental truth 
im us, the Universal, the Supreme Man; and this soul, the 
spiritual self, has its enjoyment in the renunciation’ of the 
individual self for the sake of the: supreme: soul. "This re- 


nunciation is not in the negation of self, but in the dedication | 


_. Rabindranath ' 
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and sick unto death. Shivaji in 
great distress asked Ramdas how 
he might help his suffering friend. 
The saint replied that there was 
but one cure in the world for 
such a malady-as his. “Tell me 
what it is", said Shivaji, “and I 
will get it for you.” “Nay,” replied. _ 
Ramdas, “to get it for me might Y 
cost you your life.” “No matter," 
cried the generous hero, “gladly. 
would I give my life to save yours.” ٦ 
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. “Ram Ram” are the traditional words of greeting 
in many parts of India, particularly in the Deccan. The 
origin of this form of greeting is attributed: to— - 
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3 HE renowned Saint Ramdas 

- | and the valorous Emperor 
1 | Shivaji were contemporaries. 
Whenever the busy monarch could 
spare a few moments, he loved to 
visit the saint and hear from his 
lips sacred. verses and religious 
discourses. Many touching stories 
exist which show how close was 
the friendship which the prince 
and the saint bore each other. 
One day, it is said, Shivaji, then at 
Pratapgad, heard that Ramdas was 
at Mahableshwar. He at once rode 


off to see him. On reaching Maha-, 


bleshwar he learnt that. Ramdas 
was no longer there. Shivaji plun- 
ged into the woods to overtake him. 
All day the king wandered vainly 
through .the wild hill country. 


Night fell, but still he searched for 
last 
` when the eastern sky began to pale, 
. Shivaji came upon Ramdas in a 
` tiny cave. He lay there groaning 


Ramdas by torchlight. At 


and seemed to be: in great pain- 
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back your kingdom. It is for 
kings to rule and for Brahmans to 
do worship.” Nevertheless Shi- 
vaji insisted that the saint should 
bestow on him his sandals as Rama 
had done to his brother Bharata, 
so that the world might know that 
Ramdas, and not he, was the true 
king. He also chose for his flag 
the orange-brown banner which 
the pilgrims carry when they go to 
worship Krishna at Pandharpur. 


Another time Shivaji was build- 
ing a fort at Samangad in Kolha- 
pur territory. As he watched it, 
he felt a natural pride that he 


should be able to support all the ۔‎ 


workmen that the work needed. . 


Just then Ramdas came up. 
Shivaji, after saluting him, walk- 
ed with him round the base of the 
fortress. On their way they pass- 
ed a boulder. Ramdas called some 
stone-cutters and bade them break 
it in pieces. The stone-cutters did 
so. In the heart of it was a cavi- 
ty half filled with water. Out of 
the water jumped a frog. Ramdas 
turned to Shivaji and said, “O king, 


who but you could have placed 
"water in the middle of the stone 


and thus saved the frog?" Shivaji 


disclaimed any connection with the. 
matter. But when Ramdas insist- _ 


ed, he guessed that the saint was 


rebuking: him for: his vanity. He © 


at once acknowledged his fault and 


admitted that it was God who had _ 
'alike provided for the need of the "ii 
frog and for those of the. workmen | 21 


at Samangad: . 


EC 
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the dying saint a draught of her 
milk. The saints name cowed 
the tigress. She let Shivaji go 
and allowed him to draw some of 
her milk and take it away to 
There he gave 
some of it. to Ramdas. His pain 
instantly left him. Then Ramdas 
in turn made Shivaji drink the 
rest of the milk. At once the 
scratches inflicted by the tigress 
when: she first sprang on Shivaji 
healed. And the king and his re- 
tinue rode back with Ramdas to 
the temple at Mahableshwar. 


Another time, so it is said, Shi- 
vaji was at Satara. Ramdas, who 
was at Mahuli at the confluence of 
the Krishna and Venna, went to 


beg upon Jaranda Hill, a holy spot. 


a few miles to the east of Mahuli. 
The king was also visiting the Ja- 
randa temple and met Ramdas. 
The saint asked for alms. Shivaji 
wrote some words on a piece of 
“paper and dropped it into Swami’s 
lap. Ramdas picked it up and 
read in it a grant by Shivaji of his 
entire kingdom. The saint affect- 
ed to accept the grant and for the 
whole day Shivaji, having no 
longer any property, acted as his 
servant. At the close of the day 


Ramdas asked Shivaji how he 
liked the change from kingship to 


service. Shivaji replied that he 
was quite happy, no matter what 
his state, provided that he was 
near his preceptor. Ramdas then 
returned the grant and said, “Take 
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| Ramdas's cave. 
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BROACH. 


5 L 
about 200° miles from Amarkantak 
she passes through the deep-cut 
channel of marble rocks near Jub- 
bulpore.. For about 200 miles fur- 
ther, upto the town of Handia, the 
river stretches itself into a great 
basin. For about 180 miles fur- 
ther upto Haranfal, she passes 
through Malwa and reaches Guja- 


rat. For about 80 miles further up- ` 


to Makrai, she moves rapidly and 
form there upto the Gulf of Cam- 
bay, for a distance of about 100 


miles, the river moves through the I 


plain-of Gujarat. It is the greatest 
river of Gujarat and one of the 
several big ones of India.. On both 


the banks of the river there are " 3 
steep mountains: and dense jun- وب‎ 


' gles. Through them this river - 


moves jumping with, awe-inspiring - E 


Lord Shiva is E 


majesty. This river is known 


as Rudra Kanya. 


Rudra when he is angry and Shan- ٣ 
kar or giver of happiness in His | 
benevolent mood. This Rewa or m] 


Rudra Kanya has also two aspects. | 


She is awe-inspiring during her ^ 9 
course of the first few hundred ٦ 
miles and when it comes to the 


Í 
WIT ۲3۲ 8 )))ٌٗ +۱ 
×۹۳ STE AFT 1۱ 
—Sabhaparva 32-78 


The intelligent prince, ihe de- 
stroyer of enemies, saw him com- 
ing peacefully from Bhrigu Katch- 
ha. He welcomed him in the 
name of King Yudhishthira. 


IVER Narmada is one of the 

| main rivers of India and is 
LAS also known by the name of 
Rewa.’ It has its rise in the Mai- 
kal mountain and therefore it is 
known as Mekala Suta or the 
daughter of Mount Mekal. As 
Rewa,'she starts. from the place 
known as Amarkantak which is 
about 3,500 feet high, and passes 
through a range of mountains .of 
Vindhya and Satpura, then |en- 
ters Gujarat. That portion of 
` Gujarat, which is on the ‘banks 
of the river Rewa or Narmada 
had been called Rewa , Kan- 
tha. This river has.a course of 


about 800 miles. After descending, 


from Amarkantak this river moves 
between the two mountain ranges 
' of Vindhya and Satpura for about 


500. miles. The mountain ranges 
are nowhere more than 40 : miles 
away . from each other. ‘After . 


mn So 
1 * 9 
ue 


plains it moves with peaceful tran _ 3 
quillity and benevolence. 7 Wis 

A n P Sin 3 fers ای‎ 

.In the last course of its journey | 
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A pilgrimage of Narmada from its 
meeting the sea (Sagara Sangama) 
to her source at Amarkantak and 
back again is considered as yield- 
ing the best of rewards. It is 
known as parikrama and it takes 
about an year as the pilgrim who 
goes walking, sees on the way 


numerous tirthas on both the 
banks of the river. 

River Narmada has numerous 
names. It is said to have her rise 


from the perspiration of Lord Siva. 
She was called Narmada as she 
caused delight by her frequent ap- 
pearance and disappearance. She 


` js called Rewa because she makes 


a lot of noise while flowing. ۰ In 
all there are thirty-five confluences 
of river Narmada. The best of 
them, of course, is the Rewa Sagara 


Sangama or the confluence of river: 


Narmada with the Sea. 

Broach or Baru Katchha or Bhii- 
gu-pura or Bhrigu Kshetra or 
Bhrigu Katchha is situated on the 
bank of river Narmada -near 
the river’s confluence with the sea. 
This .Bharu Katchha: or Bhrigu 
Katchha is a town of great anti- 
quity. It has been referred to in 
Mahabharata in Sabha Parva 32-78. 


Bhima’s son Ghatotkacha is said to 


have stayed there. In the Peri- 


plus, the town and harbour of. F 
Broach has been referred to as | 
Barugaza. Ptolemy refers to it as ~ 
 Barygaza. One Indian philosopher mi 
died at Athens and on his tomb i 
the epitaph refers to Bargosa 6) ` ; 

"Of Zarmano ee E 


Broach: 
an Indian, a native of Bar- 
gosa, pne immortalised. himself. 


sacrifices. 
The Dasashvamedha Ghat of the 
, river is famous as the sacred site 
- and it is considered specially meri- 
- torious to burn the dead bodies 
here.. 


34 


it moves کرو‎ ough the fertile, flat 
plain of Gujarat. Near Broach its 
breadth is about a mile. Below 
Broach when it proceeds towards 
the sea, the river widens itself into 
an estuary and its breadth is about 
16 to 17 miles. The north bank of 
the river is high and steep, near 
Broach. Narmada has three tri- 
butaries—viz. Kauvéry, Amraoti 
and Bhukhi. 

As stated earlier, Narmada is 
stated to be the daughter of Rudra 
or Siva. It is stated that the mere 
sight of Narmada is enough to 
purify one from the sins: 


GUT Hae THT FA (۱ 
WA aT. aie A Goat Hay STAT |I 
‘River Ganga is sacred at Kana- 


` khal; river Saraswati at Kurukshe- 


tra, but river Narmada is consider- 
ed sacred everywhere whether it 
‘isa village or a forest. 

(Matsya 186-10) 


rn gea gar HAT afat TT | 
4 afa ۹6 +71 EDS fT 


Narmada is called: the sacred 


"daughter of the Pittris and the 


sraddas performed on her banks 

are. stated to: yield inexhaustible 
sess 

` (Vayu 77-32) 

Near the town of Broach is stat- 

ed to be the place where King Bali 

performed the horse 


The stones of Narmada are 


RA ; Worshipped: as banas of Lord Siva. 
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King Bali is said to have! per- 
formed ashvamedha sacrifice at 
this place and gifted away his en- 
tire kingdom to Vishnu, who had 
assumed the form of ‘Vamana. 
Ushavadata refers to it as a well- 
known tirtha; 


Since hoary antiquity Bhrigupura 
was known for its maritime acti- 
vity.. India was having a .very. 
large trade with Babylon at least 
from the middle of the second mil- 
lennium B.C. Jatakas refer to the 
maritime activity. of Broach. By 
about the first century A.D. all the 
import and export trade of India 
on this side was centered at the 
port of Broach. Kabul was. trad- - 
ing with Broach since the first 
century A. D. Pliny says that there 
was no year in which India did 
not drain the Roman Empire 
of a hundred million sestertii. 


Shri K. M. Munshi suggests that 
near the confluence of river Nar- 
mada with the sea there was the 
famous Mahishmati-puri, where 
ruled X Kartavirya  Sahasrarjuna. 
This Kartavirya was. destroyed. by 
Parashurama. 9 


This city of Broach has been 
frequently referred to in Buddhist: 


Jatakas, several puranas and in the . 3 


writings of Greek. and Roman 
writers. For a long time three fam- 
ous. harbours 
important. on the west coast Of 


India. They were Surparaka (SO _ - : 


para), near .Salset, Broach: or 


Bhrigu Katchha on the banks of - 3 
Narmada, and Prabhasa* in: Sau. E 
- rashtrar y 20 SA 





according to the custom of his 
country" (Strabo III-119). 


From early times, this Bhrigu 
Katchha has been considered as a 
Sacred tirtha and also as an im- 
portant port. Kurmapurana 2-41 
refers to this Bhrigu tirtha, or 
Broach, as the best tirtha where 
sage Bhrigu propitiated the Gods 
by his penance. The hill on which 
the existing town of Broach is 
located was first the place where 
Goddess Lakshmi is stated to have 
constructed a town for herself 
called Srinagar. In due course, it 
became a deserted place and a 
jungle grew up in place of the old 
city. This jungle was stated to be 
in possession of Hatika, a daughter 
of Hedamba, wife of Bhimasena. 
Mahabharata Sabha Parva refers to 
Ghatotkacha, son of Hedamba, as 
staying near Bhrigu Katchha. In 
this jungle the adventurous sage 
Bhrigu established hig ashram on 
a hill side, near the bank of the 
river. 18,000 pupils and followers 
of Bhrigu subsequently came after 
Bhrigu and established them- 
selves in. this area which was 
known as Hedambavana. Noticing 
this large population, sage Bhrigu 
remembered Visvakarma and es- 
tablished on the back of the 
Kurma this ancient city of Broach, 
in ‘the Nandana Samvatsara, on the 
5th of the bright half of the 
month of Magha; and Rewa 
Khanda of Skanda Purana says 
that from .this time onwards the 
place became known as  Bhrigu 
Katchha. 
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Somnath are stated to contain an- 
cient images or siva lingas, but the 
architecture of the temples is new. 


The legendary founder of this 
city of Broach is sage Bhrigu. Rig 
Veda says that it was Sage Bhrigu : 
who first brought Agni on the 
Earth and that other sages wor- 
shipped Agni on the pattern of 
Sage Bhrigu. Aitareya Brahmana . 
describes Bhrigu as one of the 
three sons of Prajapati. Taittiriya 
Upanishad states that Bhrigu was 
the son of Varuna and that he ob- 
tained the knowledge of Brahman 
from his father Varuna.  Accord- 
ing to Bhagvata, Bhrigu was pre- 
sent at the sacrifice of Dhaksha 
when Lord Siva was insulted. 
Bhrigu is said to have taken part 
in this insult and in conseque. 
got his beard burnt. 


Bhrigu also decided the question 


as to who was the best among E! 
First ~~ 
‘he went to see Siva on Kailasa. ۰ 


Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. 


Nandi as the door-keeper stopped 
him and when he ultimately went 


inside, Siva never looked at him, - 3 
but continued to play with Par- Tẹ 


vati. Bhrigu got disgusted and then 
went to Brahmadeva. The latter 


neither rose to receive him nor m 
dis- .. 


saluted him. With further 
appointment, Bhrigu went to 
Vishnu. The latter was asleep. 


Bhrigu kicked him on: the chest. Mi. 


Vishnu got up. and instead of get- 
ting angry he’ enquired.of Bhrigu ~ 


whether there was any injury to. P T 


the ‘leg of Bhrigu. The sage was. 
highly 


Varahamihira refers to Bri- 
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Broach.which was a part of the 
Lata country was included in the 
Empire of Asoka. It was also with 
some of the Kshatrapa and Andhra 
rulers for some time. Thereafter 
it became part of the Gupta Em- 
pire. 
gu Katchha. So also does Hieun 
Tsang. He refers to ten Buddhist 
monasteries and to a few temples 
in Broach. In the "7th century 
Arabs had attacked Broach. The 
Solankis of Anhilwad ultimately 
annexed the country of Lata with 
Gujarat and both the parts there- 
after became fused into one great 
country. After 1,300 A.D. it came 
into the hands of Muslim, Gover- 
nors. In 1772 the British took it 
for a few years and once again 
finally took it in 1803. There has 
been quite a few different read- 
.ings of the name of Broach in an- 
cient times. It is called sometimes 
Bharu Katchha, Bhaaru Katchha, 
Bhiru: Katchha, Bhrigu Katchha. 


The fortifications of the town of 
Broach are said to have been con- 
structed by Siddharaj Jaisingh and 
they were strengthened by Baha- 
dur Shah. 


‘Broach, as stated above, has come 
down as a city of great antiquity 
and is also referred to as a place 
of. pilgrimage, but apart from the 
“sacredness of Narmada at her con- 
fluence with the ‘sea near Broach, 
there remains practically nothing 
at the present, which is a relic of 
its ancient holiness. The temple 
of Lord Siva of sage Bhrigu, Lord 
Ganganath, Avimukteswara | and 
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they were known as BhrigucAngi- 
rases or Atharva Angirases and 


- this group of sages are said to be 


the Rishis of the Atharva Samhita. 


The place where river Narmada 
enters the sea.is known!:as the 
Jamadagnya Tirtha and it is at 
this’ tirtha that Lord ا‎ E 
obtained. Perfection. ' 7 EN 


Tal TET ٥ itera. 


Taff 5 Raî UT (۰۲ 


aig 1942 Mess 
: 7 
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.. Vishnu as the best among the 


three. Bhrigu is also connected 
with the Sanjivani Vidya. He is 
said to have revived Jamadagni. 
Bhrigu is said to have two wives 
called Divya and Paulomi. From 
Divya was born sage Sukra. From 
Paulomi was born sage Chyavana, 
who was married to Sukanya. 
Chyavana's two sons were Aptavan 
and Dadhicha. Aurva was the son 
of Aptavan. Originally the Bhrigus 
and the Angirasas were different 
but later on, they combined and 
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1$ 
exploration of the cave in recent we 
years showed that with its more | 
than 300 passage ways with a total ` | | 
length of about 4 miles it must be fiz 


considered the largest natural cave > Ir 
in Germany. “a | SE 
During World War II the citizens . hi 
of.the town of Ennepetal frequen- iud 
tly found refuge in it from bombs’ ` B 
101 


and falling debris. In its passages 
sometimes up to six thousand 
people during one night found pro- 
tection from the massive air raids 


lf E > لئ‎ 
) a کر‎ 









on this industrial section of Ger- €] 
many. Thus' the. cave - became a ^ tl 
NATURAL air raid shelter of huge ~ i 
proportions and of an unlimited ٥ si 
safety. | h 
It was during such weird hours ٦ 2 
that for the first time the curative — 
effect of the cave air on: asthma ٦ s 
was observed, and this remarkable © | d 
fact was kept alive among the po- i ly 
pulation of Ennepetal also after ^ a 
the war. M tr 
Scientific research started after, M. b 
the cessation of hostilities proved ^ 7 " 
the observation of laymen to -be = R 
correct. The carbonic.acid content “iy, 
of the air in the cave is;about ten | « 
times as'high as that of the air. out _ A Sn 
side the cave! This carbonic acid” i» none 
probably originates from the: many; A dm 
rivers and rivulets that shaped 7 2 
l Meu on page 401 MM 1 
E 2 oe 
a Li 
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Hugo Gabriel-Freeman 


MEDICAL FACT OR FICTION? j 
| 


Strange Asthma Cures Reported in Germany 


GZwUFTER thorough tests, Ger- 
JN man medical experts recently 
Le have Officially recognized 


, asthma. cures caused by prolonged 


stays in a huge natural cave 


located between the towns of 


Wuppertal and Hagen in West- 
-phalia, Germany. 


The curative character of this 
cave, with the strange name of 
"Kluterhohle bei Ennepetal- 
Milspe," had been rumoured about 
among asthma patients already for 
several years, but it had lacked 
official recognition by reliable 
physicians. However, after. some 


local health insurance companies 


had for quite some time sent their 
asthma patients: to this cave -with 


— apparent success, the German Bal- 


m meological Association now has 


' decided to officially list this cave 


‘among the recognized and certified 
‘Spas ‘of Germany. 


The passages. of the Klutert-. 


‘Cave probably have been shaped 
in the .Diluvial Period. Water 


. „Currents and rivulets rich in. car- 
~ „bonic acid made its lime stone for- 
mation. porous. -The cave 


itself 
` has "been known for centuries. 
` During the Thirty Years War 


. people sought: shelter in it from. 
Hp RUDE soldiers. 
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. Henry Thomas & Dana Lee Thomas 


/ 


my T was no godly heights of su- 
perhuman. wisdom that So- 
Xi crates was trying to attain. 
Instead he modestly devoted him- 
self, as he remarked, to the very 
human task of asking questions. 
“There is only one thing I know,” 





nothing.” And then he set out to 
prove to all and sundry that they 
too, like himself, knew nothing. It 
was his business to learn and to 
enable others to learn. . “My mo- 
ther," he said, “was a midwife, and 
I am trying to follow in her foot- 
steps. I am a mental obstetrician, 
helping others to give birth to their 
own ideas." 

And so he went about the streets 
of Athens, this philosopher with 
the homely phrases and the home- 
ly features, Saint Socrates with 
the flattened nose, the -thick lips, 
the projecting eyes, the uncouth 
body and the divine thoughts. And 


tary question, to ti, what is the 
meaning of this? What is piety? 
What is democracy? What. is vir- 
tue? What is courage? What is 
honesty? What is justice? What 


` is truth?. And—what is your. busi- 


‘he said, “and that is, that I know 


"everywhere he asked his elemen- 


| ness, and what knowledge and skill 


have you brought to it? Are you” 
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ness—he was a sculptor by trade— 
neglected his family. And his 
shrewish wife Xanthippe never lost 
an opportunity to remind him of 
this neglect. Socrates was a martyr 
to philosophy. And what, he ask- 
“That process 
of thought which enables us to. be- 


. come acquainted with our own per- 


sonality.” Gnothi seauton, know 


thyself. 





' ed, is philosophy? 


40° 


With such questions as these he 
cross-examined the, pundits and 
exposed their ignorance. But he 
did this in no vicious mood. He 
was just as eager to expose his own 
His one: object was to 
acquire truth through the elimina- 
tion of error. “I pursue the trail 
of truth like a bloodhound.” In 
the pursuit of truth he neglected 
his interests, neglected his busi- 


MEDICAL FACT OR FICTION ?—Concld. 


other infectious conditions 
not admitted because their 
would be wasted. 

About 1/4 of the asthma patients 
come from abroad. The news 


are 
time 


about the Klutert-Cave have par- 


ticularly attracted people from 
nearby Belgium and the  Nether- 
lands. The guest book of the Klu- 
tert-Cave looks like a geographic 
cross section of the world. An en- 
gineer from Morocco; a tourist 
from the United States; guests-from 
Australia and South Africa. Even 
newly-weds find their way to the 
cave, and an English sports-girl 
from Surrey writes she regrets not 


having been permitted to swim. in - 


one of the crystal clear lakes of the 
Klutert-Cave. 


At any rate, the case of the Klu- N 
tert-Cave seems to reaffirm that the - 
nets — 
some good, and that nature offers ud 
ungrateful ‘children’ a cure ~~ 
“when man. often feels he is at thes 


worst disaster . sometimes 
her 


end of his wit.. 


A constant cave tem-. 


People with heart, lung or . 


the cave during the Diluvial Period, 
and which are still active now deep 
down in the Klutert-Cave. A me- 
.dical report. states that the large 
amount of carbonic acid contained 
in the cave air stimulates the res- 
piratory center unusually, thus en- 


-larging the respiratory tract by a 
volume of about 1 to 115 liter per’ 


minute. Of an additional import- 


perature of 50° E; a relative humi- 
a radio 


“ance are: 


ignorance. 


1 


`. dity of 95 to «98%; 


activity about 10% higher than in 
` the outside'air; a higher degree of 


freedom from allergy and germs, 


8 'and finally. the. presence of traces 


of phlegm-dissolving sodium chlo- 


|. ride solution: 
ا‎ strange cave is briefly visit- 


ed. by. „approximately 25,000 per- 
song annually, and about 1,200 ac- 
tual patients stayed there for seve- 
ral“ weeks during 1953. These pa- 
tients are admitted only after. a 


médical examination, has determin- 


; ed: o he’ true nature of their afflic- 
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A MISSION 


that he stumbled or fell down, 
though it was very difficult to re- 


sume walking. Things were very 
unstable that night, but wherever 


he found Ajigarta, he was deter-  - 


Bete‏ سیوا ھا ہو تیر وو بس 
LAT OSS SES‏ سو 


Be‏ ری 


R- A 
^ 


NEN 
felt happy. The girls were talk- E 
ing to him in the Dasyu dialect. "7 

“Yes, yes; itis hight. The Prin- © 
cess Ugra is now an Arya. Their | 
Gods .came—Vishwaratha called "٣ 
them. They said the Princess ib E 
sal SUB 


a A mini 


mined to show him his place. 


Riksha had no.idea how long he 
walked or in which direction. 
Ultimately, he found that he was 
facing a moon which was floating 
erratically .in front of him. For 
the life of him, he could not find 
the earth upon which to put his 
feet. In any case, he could not : 
see them  because- some huge 
round object was' between them 
and him. Then he laughed up- 
roariously. The object was his 
own round belly. He was. lying 
on the ground. No more walking 
for him. He.simply would not— 
indeed, could not—sit up. And he 
laughed loud and long. 


For a time he lay on the road 
with his eyes closed. He felt that 
he had been transported to Sham- 
bara’s fort and was surrounded by 


‘plump, dark and laughing beauties ٘ 


who could deny him nothing. He 


an Arya. We are all Aryas," 
one of the voices." | 


C) N 


4 
ry yy e t ۴ 
KIK SHA 
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HAT night, Riksha and his 
| | friends held. a big feast to 
i= celebrate their coming de- 
parture, and ate and drank till 
most of: them fell into a drunken 
sleep. Not so. Riksha, . however. 
He felt uplifted. 


When he saw that Ajigarta--had 


left the feast early to have private 


talk with Maharishi Lopamudra, 
he felt outraged. He was the first 
of her disciples. He had served 
her in Shambara's fort. He was 
the most loved of all. her pupils. 
Ajigarta, therefore, had no busi- 
ness to have private talk with his 
Guru. 


Riksha felt this insult acutely. 
In his mind, upon which a fog had 
descended, one thing shone like & 
distant light; he must give a bit of 
his mind to that impertinent Aji- 


` garta. ۱6 took hold of a leather 


bottle full of sura, tried unsuccess- 
fully to steady the ground which 
was floating. under him, and went 
in search of Ajigarta. 


Riksha had lost track of him and 
‘could not remember which way. 
would bring him to that impudent 
rascal. He felt thirsty and drank 
plentifully from the leather bottle. 
There was something wrong with 
the moon; he was not sure whe- 
ther there was one or several. 
He said: to. himself that he must 
find - Ajigarta and did not mind 
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Dasyus to pryer: 
00-aaaa... 

It looked. to the astounded Das- 
yus as though their own Bhai- 
rava was dancing. They fell pros- 
trate before Riksha, and with their 
faces to the ground performed the 
ritual of responding to the call: 
"Cceee-ooooo-aaaa..." 

Riksha was elated. If Agastya 
had his worshippers, so had he. 
He ordered the Dasyus to their 
feet, and, joining hands with them, 


led them in the ritual dance of. 


Ugrakala. 


Four Tritsu soldiers, who guard- 
ed the Black Field where hundreds 
of Dasyu prisoners had been pen- 
ned, now appeared on the road. 
At sight of them, the Dasyus let go 
of Riksha's. hands and ran to hide 


behind à tree. In spite of his very .— 
heavy bulk, Riksha cut a caper " 
"eee | 


and shouted the ritual call: 
ee-o00000-aa a ah.” ; 


The Tritsus saw the dread Ugra- 
Kala dancing on that forest-path , 
and fled; whereupon Riksha sat ^ 


down on the ground. and burst 
into loud laughter as’ the two 


Dasyus came and fell at his feet. 
Riksha + 
felt very elated. He extended his _ 
. right hand and blessed his disci 2 


In his drunken humour, 


ples. “Do not be afraid, my sons,” 


he said, imitating Agastya's man- ٦ 
ner as much as his grotesque bulk - 


and fuddled mind would permit. mi - 


Tm made | Divo- Ys 


"I.am Indra. I am Ugrakala. Fog 
“made . Shambara. JE 
dasa. Ij am. Hum Eos vorne. di 
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Riksha felt that that was all 


wrong, and anyway very unjust to 


him. He had made, dozens of 
Dasyu girls into Aryas in Sham- 
bara’s fort. Those fools didn’t 
know the truth. Vishwaratha had 
merely learnt the art from him. 


“Don’t talk like that. Ugrakala 
will be angry,” said the old Dasyu. 


` “Oh, no no," thought Riksha. 
Ugrakala was a charming god. 
Every one danced and sang and 
played on drums before him and 
enjoyed those dances. 


“Ugrakala! He allowed us to be 
destroyed. I am now seeking the 
protection of the Arya Gods. I 
pray to the Lord Savita," said the 
younger Dasyu. 

“Neyer say that Ugrakala will 
destroy you," cried the old Dasyu. 


“Nonsense” said Riksha to him- 
self. “Ugrakala is a nice god. If 
Vishwaratha made Ugra an Arya, 
I.would make Ugrakala into an 
He liked that 


one could also make 
Ugr akala dance. Dancing was a 
nice thing. He:kriew it: he was 
convinced. It was nice to dance, 


that was the way to please Ugra-- 


kala—Jolly old God! 


-.- With ‘these thoughts running 


lazily through his mind, Riksha 


found himself suddenly. in a mood 


to dance. He got up, shouted as 


b a ~ the Dasyus had been used to do: 


"Ugrakala-prasanna! May. Ugra- 


. propitious. "Then he 


` Riksha 


y Arya God too.” 
- god, one could dance before him, 
. perhaps. 
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Ne ۱ A ۴)8 ‘the. ritual. call of. the 
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"What!" shouted Riksha trying 
to appear angry- but .ending by 


looking ridiculous. “Divodasa im- 


prisons the Dasyus, when my 
friend Vishwaratha makes them 
Aryas. I won't allow it.” Riksha 
suddenly saw the leather bottle 
lying on the road. He picked it 
up and took a long drink.. 


"Maharishi, our people are kill- 
ed by tens and twenties. The 
girls are .raped. The. rest are 
whipped by the. Tritsus to get 
work from them. They are not 
even given water. We have been 
accepted by the Bharatas, so we 
are free. But our people are 
dying here by the score." 


Riksha drank the sura from the 
leather bottle to the very end; and 
after throwing it away, opened out 
his chest, and looked at the sky. 
*Mother Lopamudra, what you say 
is right.. We are wicked. I am 
Riksha, son of Durdama, pupil of 
King.  Vishwaratha's 
friend, and a Rishi. Now, you 


Dasyus, take me to your people: 7٦ 


shall free them. I shall make them: 
Aryas and take them>to Vishwa- 
tatha. Ugra is going to be the 


queen of the Bharatas tomorrow. 3 : 


Come.” 


These Dasyus had been employ- 7 
ed with the Bharatas; their leader; 
Vrika, was devoted to Vishwa- 
ratha; they therefore knew Riksha^ 
to be'a great-friend of the Bharata 
Among the Dasyus living in Trit- n ; 
‘sugram, the most absorbing topic ۱ 


was Vishwaratha's resolve to make Mii 
: "Ugra his queen, an event which 


. Agastya, 
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by Vishwaratha and Ugra. They 
wash my feet.” And his raucous 
laughter echoed in the forest. 


“Maharishi, you know Vrika, who 
serves King Vishwaratha. He is 
my cousin. He told me that King 
Vishwaratha had made Ugra an 
Arya,” said the old Dasyu. 


“Of course, of course,” -Riksha 
hastened to assure him, though 
he was a little unsure about it. 
“It was I who taught Vishwaratha 
how to make Ugra an Arya.- In 
shambara’s fort I .made lots of 
Dasyu girls Arya.” 

"He is a: drunken madcap,” 


whispered the old Dasyu to .the 
younger one. 


“T can make all of you Aryas,” 
pursued: Riksha. “Take hold. of 
my hands. I want to. get up. 
Come with me." 

*Maharishi, forgive us. We are 
on our way to see our relatives in 
the Black Field." 

“The Black Field, where Dasyu 
slaves are penned. .I-have not yet 
seen it.” Riksha laughed. He 
found the name funny. “Why 
black! Why not green? Why not 
yellow? Where is it?” ' 

"Behind the. hedge of thorns,” 
replied the Dasyus. 

' “How. many. Dasyus are there? 
Give me your hand. I want to see 
the Black Field. How many Das- 
yus are there?" | 
` “About eight or nine hundred 


are kept here at night,” was the 


reply. 
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ing in the thorny hedge and the 
Dasyus from outside assured them 
of their safety. Riksha, whom 
some of them had met before and 
of whom many had heard, gave 
them the ritual call. 


They learnt that Rishi Riksha, 
Agastya's and Lopamudra's pupil 
and Vishwaratha's best friend, had 
come to set them free and make 
them Aryas, and that their Prin- 


cess was to be made the queen of - 


the Bharatas the next morning. 
Till then they had been oppressed 
by the deadening 
stark despair. But now with joy- 
lit hearts, they came slowly out of 
the Black Field. 


Led by Riksha, still full of the 
expansive effect of a night-long 
carousal, the Dasyu crowd went 
towards the.bank of the Saraswati 
to meet Vishwaratha..- 


Among the crowd was Sura, 
once a buxom, laughing, dancing, 
dark-eyed beauty with a tilted 
nose, who had loved Riksha in 
Shambara's fort. She was now 
Skin and bones. On 
Riksha, however, she rushed to 
him as of old, stopped hesitatingly 


and looked down coyly. Riksha _ 
looked at her, recognised ‘her and . 


his face dissolved in a huge smile. 
"Sura", he shouted in ecstasy. 
The next moment Sura was a 
transformed girl. With a peal of 
she jumped 
open arms of Riksha. 


laughter, 
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they hoped would end their mis- 
fortunes. Though a little unwil- 
lingly, the two Dasyus therefore 
followed Riksha to the heavy bar- 
rier of thorns behind which the 
Dasyus had been imprisoned. 


Riksha was now in a highly ex- 
pansive mood. He wanted to 
make the whole Dasyu world 
Arya, for, as he said, Vishwaratha 
was but a novice in that art, while 
he was an expert. 


Eight or nine hundred ~ Dasyus 
lay huddled together in the Black 
Field. The men were naked, the 
women clad only in a rag, while 
the children were crying for food 
and drink. There were men, who, 
a few months ago, were warriors, 
fighting for freedom; women who 
were matrons, proud of their 
homes; children who were looked 
upon as the hope of Shambara’s 
race. The able-bodied Dasyus 


. among them had been attached to 
some one or the other Aryas and. 


the good-looking young women 
had been taken away as mistresses 
or servants. The rest of the 
prisoners. were kept here. 


Towards ‘dawn, a part of the 
heavy stockade of dried. thorns 
were set fire to. At first the men, 
women and children inside the 
prison were roused from wretched 
dreams, thinking that the Black 
Field had been set on fire. They 


_ rushed to and fro, crying piteously 


and invoking Ugrakala. 


But: the fire only made an open- . 
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we have to have more Universities ' 
so that no single University breaks ٦ 
under the strain. At the same. 


taken as advocating duplication or 

meaningless multiplication. The ` 
orchard of education has the lar- 

gest variety of plants. It should, 

therefore, be our aim to nurture 
different plants assiduously and 

with devotion through different 

kinds of universities. 


It may be that the sheer num- 
ber in some cases would call for a 
second or a third university of the | 
same type. But my main idea is ~ 
that in free India today, which has ~ 
not only to join the modern forces : 
in the march towards discovering 
new worlds laid open by science, 
but has also a rich and almost 
‘legacy to unfold, 
there is not only room but a dire 
necessity. of more and specialised - 
universities. 


In these diversified and specialis- 
ed universities, students and scho- _ 
lars should be able to engage in _ 
their own ‘particular sphere of: 
interest. They should be: able to | 
get the best of research facilities _ 
and scope for studies in their most | 
extensive : and . intensive form. 
These are the heights which Indian ~ 
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are the obligations ~ which Our 
Universities, through internal and | 38 
external development, 7 have: ما‎ 
discharge. ۱ S: S. B 

Besides this I am aware of mel 
other objections. to the idea of; in- 











. time, I would not like to be mis- 


` imponderable 


‘education has to attain and these | 


| crease, in Ue number. of. ‘univer 
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| vincial or local patriotisms. If 
1 they see a second or a third uni- 
: versity coming up within ,or across 
0 the borders of their own State, 
they get a feeling of a fifth column 


tion. This is in a way the rail- 

way compartment attitude. All 

occupants protest against the new- 
| S comer and the new-comer when 
| .admitted in, behaves in the same 
way forgetting his own predica- 
di ment of little while ago! In the 
context of what our country has 
1 experienced lately over the States 
' Reorganisation issue, this objection 
acquires a new poignancy. 


Now, this view and this ap- 
proach, I have no hesitation in 
saying, is wholly wrong. Perhaps 
„it indicates that same trend of 
narrow-minded parochialism, the 
manifestations of which we have 
seen in other fields with distress- 
~ ing results. It is a reactionary 
~=. . attitude even when it professes to 

be progressive. Education is' not 

a commodity which can. find a 
healthy growth while confined 
within the borders of individual 

; states. “One State, one Univer- 
i sity" need not be the motto nor 
E TEE the measure of one’s patriotism. 
IR : ٠۰ , Despite the tilt in favour of 
darn University education as compared 
to general literacy in our coun- 
try, the ratio of university-going 
students in our country is only 

l out of 2,226 as against 1 out of 

225 in U.S.A, and 1 out of 30Q in 
و‎ Soviet. Russia. As education de- 
fae ctor in Un country, therefore, 


1 forming up or of a border viola- 
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ployment, these also arise from an 


inadequate appreciation of the 
problems. earning, and not 


Power, has to be the motive force 
behind a good university. The idea 
of bigness should, therefore, be 
irrelevant today. Of course, I am 
not suggesting small institutions 
of the. size of ordinary colleges to 
be -boosted up under the name of 
Universities. One has got to strike 
the golden mean. "Reasonable size 
should be the criterion. 


: If we accept the principle, there 
should be little difficulty in. deter- 
mining as to what is the reason- 
able size. Thereby resources will 
not be frittered away but will be 
utilized to the best advantage. - 
Instead of flinging education from © 
a distance, a human touch: will be 
imparted, an intimate - contact 
established. This is not possible 


-in universities of unwieldy size. 


As for unemployment, well, no 
education which is integrated with à 
the genius of our people should 
accentuate the problem of wn- 
employment. Jt is only when it 
is foreign to them, when it is 
superimposed, when it unlearns 
them of more things than it pro~ 
fesses to teach that the’ difficulty 
of employment arises. I visu- 
alise universities, which, through 
.education—practieal and . theo- 
retical, will equip their students 
with qualities of mind and: body 


E 
to face better the battle of lite. 
no un- 3 


From such institutes, 


employment can accrue: | c j 
I OUR like'to make a ‘special 


argument of- 
finance, therefore, stands on very 
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Sities. It is said that our coun- 


‘try cannot afford to have more 


universities for they mean so much 
expense. Also that a large uni- 
versity like a large State will have 
better resources to organise edu-: 
cation on correct lines. That, in 
any case, having more universities 
will’ encourage more higher edü- 
cation which is already propor- 
tionately too much in India as 
compared to opportunities for 
employment available in the coun- 
try. 

Now, these: objections spring 
from a prejudice rather than, any 
scientific approach to the problem: 
A, planned splitting of present 
Universities should not prove: be- 
yond the resources of the coun- 
try. We are having big projects 
under, our Plans, development of 
extremely expensive heavy indus- 
try and the like as part of our de- 
velopment plans. We are managing 
to find money for them. Why 
should we despair from the finan- 
cial view-point when the question 
of education comes up? I am sure 


‘we can and will find money for 


our educational institutions as and 
when we decide to integrate them 
in our over-all plan. I am also 
confident that we can devise ways 
and means to make education less 
expensive. The 


weak foundation: . 


As regards the otber ar 'gumerits, 
namely, that a big university is 
better than a small one and: that 


higher | education leads to unem- 
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to develop on right lines and as 
the fibre of our national texture is 4 
to be strengthened, we must place 

a special emphasis on teaching = 
universities where the student and 
the teacher act as the right ahd - 
the left hands of one body politic 
and not merely go "shopping" 


at b 
. , " - 
Wo > " i 
oco -— = E 
B 


In this I may remind you, we 
have the examples not only of 
Oxford and Cambridge but some- 
of our own ancient universities as 
of Nalanda and more recently the 
Shantiniketan of Gurudev. Those 
are the types of universities which, 
because of the intimate contact 
with each student, are able to 
leave a deep and definite impress. 
on 'every single individual who 
leaves their portals. They carry 
their own tradition, their own ' 


stand out anywhere in the world. 
as their own. 


Today we cannot distinguish - 
between -products of one univer-- 
sity.in India with another as they 
bear no stamp of character. to in- 
dividualise them as products of |. 
any special university. They are f 
like mass products produced ;ou Wo d 
of factories. They lack the human __ 
touch. They cannot give 





produced. SAVARI EC 


[Condensed. from his Convocation. 4 


Address to V. T. Uni i Vrindavan, 
on Feb. 26, 1956]. dana 4 


. their education, as it were. 


stamp: which makes their product 
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plea here for teaching universities 
as against affiliating or examining 
universities. We hear of Oxford 


. and Cambridge and similar world 


famous universities. These names 
occupy a high place in their 
country’s history. They . signify 
much more than the number of 
students who have been getting 
their degrees or diplomats from 
them year after year. 


They do much more than pre- 
pare people for examination or 
serve as ‘corridors’ for jobs and 
careers. More than anything else, 
they denote a spirit, a tradition, 
and serve .as ambassadors of their 
country’s culture. They have be- 
come a glorious weave in the pat- 
tern of their country’s national life. 
Take away Oxford and Cambridge 
from England, and you'take away, 


-its blood arteries, its. very soul! 


Could we say the . same of many 
in our country? I 
cannot think of many. In order 


to truly become seats of learning, . 
they must 
' fashion. of Cambridge and Oxford. 
: This, I. feel, is possible only if we 


develop after. the 


have more and more teaching 


universities. 


.I do not suggest that the affi- 
liating and examining universities 
should be scrapped. In a vast 
country like ours they have their 


. own place and their own function 
to perform, But as. education is 


|. Universities 
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Jarge scale is new. But the radia- 

tions emitted by its products are 
of the same kind as those to which 
we are naturally exposed—hboth 
from cosmic radiation, which en- ء٣۳‎ 
ters the earth’s atmosphere from | "٦ 
outer space, and from radio-active ه٥‎ 
materials present in the earth's 3 
crust. In addition, there are other 
man-made sources of penetrating D 
radiation—now widely used both , ~~] 
in medicine and. industry. ae 


Hence the decision of the Bri-. ٣٠٦ 
tish Government to ask the Medi- 
cal Research Council to appoint a 
committee, which has lately re- ~~ 
ported on. the- hazards to man of 






is, to cover the subject as a whole ad 1 
and not merely one part of it. It; 3 
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UCLEAR -RADIATION 


A. W. Haslett ہت‎ 


The genetic effect of nuclear radiation (apart ' 
from atomic fission) on the individual and society 
is slowly being realized in the U.S. 
Britain where expert medical opinion has crystal- 
lized recently. Although there appears to be rio 
‘immediate cause for anxiety there is little room for M 
complacency, for, even the use of the X-ray plant C 
would appear to incredse the hazard enormously. E 


is released. from the atom, takes: nuclear and allied radiations—that - 9 


‘one in the: Eta . 
.. The process is a new one In the as a large and authoritative co 
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roduct : ITH the prospect that ato- 
world. = i mic energy will be develop- . 
. M ed on a large scale before 
15017 i | the end of this century; it has be- 
niver- - "come important to know in ad- 
S they ~ |. vance what standards -of safety 
to in- Jd should be observed. The advent of 
ts of on $ thermo-nuclear test explosions has 
کت‎ ^T "made it important, to obtain the 
YU T. "same information earlier. 
ina F} = The problem is the same in es- 
'the E < sentials, although it differs in de- 
of old. tall in the two cases. It is that 
3 * caused by the penetrating radia- 
| "+ ° ions emitted by radio-active mate- 
ation E rials. Such materials are formed 
NC, E "whenever fission, by which energy 
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ed by a given increase in radia- غ‎ 
tion; secondly, how large an in- _ 
crease in the mutation rate can be | 
acéepted as tolerable? 2 

These questions will have to be 
answered in the long run. But 
for the immediate purpose of the 
safety or otherwise of thermo-nu- 
clear test explosions, it turns out 
that there is another criterion 
which will operate first. It arises 
from the fact that there is one par- 
ticular fission product, radio-stron- _ 
tium, which tends to accumulate 
in bone where it takes the place of 
calcium. The amounts involved 
are very small. 

But small as they are, there have — = 
been detectible increases—about . 
sixfold—in the amount of  radio- 
strontium in rain water since the 1 
beginning of nuclear explosions.. ~ 
Thence, through grass and cows ~ 
milk, it finds its way into human 
bone. The amount found in human | 
bone in Britain is now of the or- ۲ 
der of only 1/1,000 as much as. 
would be accepted as permissible +٣ 
in the case of the worker in indus- p. 
try exposed to a regular hazard - Ur 
from radio-active materials. 3» 


The committee's view is that A 
the amount of radio-strontium in 
bone were to rise by a . further _ 28 E 
factor of 10—that is, to 1/100. E pi 
the occupational limit—this posi d Mo 
tion should be immediately recon- L^. ہے‎ 
sidered. | SM 

There will be some fares qus) E 4x 
crease, in any case, from the “fall 
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mittee, and had as its chairman Sir 
Harold Himsworth, Secretary : of 
the Medical Research Council. 


Apart from the immediate ef- 
. fects of exposure to heavy doses of 
radiation—which, barring acci- 
dents, should happen only in a nu- 
clear war—there are two main 
types of effects to be considered. 
One is damage to the individual 
during his. lifetime. The other— 
about which more has been heard 
-is the possibility of long-term 
genetic damage which would af- 
fect future generations, i.e., the po-. 
pulation as a whole. 
Of these, the second is by far 
the more difficult to investigate and 
is also the more difficult to make 
. rules about. Damage to the indi- 
vidual demands certain degrees of 
dosage above that naturally receiv- 
ed, and if the dosage is less than 
this prescribed value it can be said 
that no detectible damage will re- 
sult. 
~ In the icase . of genetic damage 
- there exists no such clear-cut 
limit.. Any increase in natural ex- 
posure to radiation must be ex- 
_ pected to bring about an increase, 
_. however small in the rate at which 
mutations—otherwise : hereditary 
- changes, usually for the worse— 
make their appearance in the po- 
pulation. 
. | In any case, there must be varia- 
tions according to the altitude and 
۲ the part of the world in which dif- 


ferent human populations , live.‏ ا 
And the practical questions `‏ ~ » 


are, 
first, how much 
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This is enormously greater than 
any present increase from atomic 
energy, 


explosions or otherwise. It might 


conceivably be greater, by itself, - 


than geneticists would think in the 
long run desirable, At the least, it 
would represent a substantial part 
of what would be acceptable from 
all causes—including large-scale 
development of atomic energy. 


. There is, therefore; the recom- 
mendation that: the use of X-rays 
in diagnosis should be reviewed, 
not only from the point of view of 
the type of cases, but in relation 


to the actual techniques of taking ` 
the X-rays. The same point ap- ٦ 


plies, in a lesser degree, to the em- 


ployment of X-rays for other uses, h E 


including shoe-fitting. 


Whatever limits may be decided 
upon, there will, in the end, be a 


common pool of permissible extra — 


radiation— and this will have to be 
all possible _ 


shared 
sources. 


between 
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culating .high in the. upper atmos- 
phere. But the figures can be 
watched, estimates of future quan- 
tities made, and opinion formed. 
And this criterion will operate at 
a lower rate of thermo-nuclear 
tests than would any reasonable 
criterion based on long-term gene- 
tic effects, which it is, therefore, 
less urgent to establish. The re- 
port is, thus, reassuring on two 
main points: that there is no im- 
mediate hazard, and that means 
for judgment exist. 


Radio-strontium is a special case 
—and, in a way, a useful one— 
which arises only in connection 
with atomic energy. The question 
of total increase in radiation still 
remains, And here the report 
brought to light something which 
comparatively few people had ex- 
pected. From a limited survey in 
Britain it appears that an increase 
of as much as 22 per cent. over the 
average natural exposure to radia- 
tion is caused by the use of X-rays 
in diagnosis. 
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Mana close by, known by the name 
of Chemmangat Mana. The latter 
was considered to be more conser. 
vative than Kurur Mana and so 


whenever Sri Bilwamangal went. 
to those parts, he used to stay in 


Chemmangat Mana. 

One day both Kurur Amma and 
Chemmangat Amma went to the 
same tank to have their morning 
bath. When Kurur Amma entered 
the tank, Chemmangat Amma had 
already had her dip and she was 
drying her hair. Kurur Amma 
took her dip and climbing up the 
steps, she was about to clean her 
clothes by beating them against a 
stone. At this, Chemmangat 
Amma got very angry and said, 
"Don't pollute me by spraying the 
water on me from your cloth. +< I 
have to prepare the naivedya and 
bhiksha for Sri Bilwamangal.” 


These words of disdain uttered. _ 
by Chemmangat Amma, touched. : X 


Kurur , Amma’s pride; ^ But she 
kept silent, determined to pour out 


her complaints before Sri Gopala. 


and have her grievance redressed. 

As usual Kurur Amma sat for 
her puja in her home after her 
bath; Gopala came as was his wont 


and was about to play his pranks, . 






when his great devotee began in a | 


heartrending tone, *Why js it, 
Krishna, that you- allow me to be 


put to humiliation by others, even "٣ 
though I have surrendered myself 4 
entirely at your feet? Is'this how ا‎ 
you show your mercy towards ا سوہ‎ D. 


devotees? What is the taint in. 
me that I should be disgraced by = 


Chemmangat Amma who takes. heg ۱ E 


^ 





T. C. Kochukutty Amma 


Prem Vs. Tapas 


URUR is the name of a cer-‏ ج7 
K tain Nambudiri . family-house‏ 
A` near Trichur, in Travancore-‏ 
Cochin. This house.is one of the‏ 
oldest and most orthodox and con-‏ 
servative families in Kerala. The‏ 
members of this house have been,‏ 
from time immemorial, great de-‏ 
votees of God. The ladies of this‏ 
family have particularly been great‏ 
devotees of Sri Gopalkrishna.‏ 
During the period when Sri Bil-‏ 
wamangal, the great devotee of Sri‏ 
Krishna, was alive, there was one‏ 
lady-member of Kurur Mana‏ 
(house) who was particularly de-‏ 
voted to Sri Gopalkrishna. Sri‏ ~ 
Gopalkrishna was at her beck and‏ ` 
call!‏ 
As soon as she sat for prayers,‏ _ 
Gopala would appear running be-‏ 
fore her and play all sorts of‏ 
pranks on her, eating away all the‏ 
food offerings to the deity before‏ 
she completed the puja and even‏ 
preventing Kurur “Amma from‏ 
carrying on her usual japa and me-‏ 
.ditation. Then she would even‏ 
scold Him just as a loving mother‏ 
would scold her child. But Krishna‏ 
would’ then laugh away her anger‏ 
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d -and would leave her only after 


“forcing out of her the most affec- 
"tionate caresses. | 
‘There was another house or 
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55 
all his body covered with the dirt 
and soot of the mud pot. 7 

Bilwamangal was all the time 
calling Krishna and scolding Him 


for not appearing. When at last 
he saw Krishna, he got so angry 


that when Krishna went near him, 


he pushed Him away, with: his left 
hand saying: “So this is the way 


you treat me for my severe auste- 
rities and intense devotion to you? 


Kurur Amma is only a. woman, 
merely chanting sankirtans, where- 
as I am a sannyasin who has per- 
formed all sorts of .sadhanas and 
tapas. What a great humiliation ` 
have you brought on me by the 


preferential treatment shown. by. j 


you to Kurur Amma at my ex- 
pense!" 

At this Sri Krishna said, “Bilwa- 
mangal, I do admit and agree that 
you are a great tapasvin. But you 


can never estimate the intensity of ٦ 


Kurur Amma's devotion to Me. 
You have been worshipping Me 
only in this janma (birth), whereas 
Kurur Amma has been my great 
devotee janmas before janmas. 
Your pride or vanity has brought 
a disgrace on you. And under; 
stand that you will have to take 


thousands of janmas before you-at- ~ | 
tain that stage of perfect devotion ~~ 
Now’. — 

that you have insulted Me not only — 4 
but by pushing | 
‘Me with your left hand, you will = 
have to search for Me in Anandan 


reached by Kurur Amma. 


forest, if you want to see Me e 














again.” Thus saying, Sri Krishna | 


vanished. ٠ 


2 the 


٠ * 
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- by scolding Me, 


greatest pride that Sri Bilwaman- 
gal deigns to stay only in her illam 
and accept only her bhiksha, and 
Sri Bilwamangal on his part thinks 
it beneath his dignity to be my 
guest? Is it for this that I have 
given myself up to Your merey? 
Yes, I will teach You and Sri Bil- 
wamangal a lesson for rending my 
heart like this!" 

Thus saying Kurur Amma 
caught hold of Gopalkrishna, and 
covered him up inside an old. mud 
pot. Then Krishna. began to howl 
and: plead to Kurur Amma. to let’ 
him out: “My dear Kurur Amma, 
please let me go. — Bilwamangal 
is having his puja and he will be 
greatly offended if I delay his bhi- 
ksha by appearing late before him 
to accept his mdivedya. . He won't 
take his food until and unless I 
accept his food-offering. You know 
he is a hot-tempered person and 
I am afrdid of his anger. So my 
dear .Kurur Amma, please set me 
free”. , 

For some'time, Kurür Amma re- 
fused to set Him free, complaining; 
“So, you caré more for the. anger 
of Bilwamangal than for my love, 
isn't it so? .Well, and this is your 
reward for my selfless and illimit- 
able prema to you.” 


Sri Krishna became greatly 


` afraid of the great Bilwamangal’s 


‘temper and so He again pleaded 
most earnestly till at last her 
heart melted and she lifted the pot. 
and let Gopalkrishna 80: 
Krishna reached Bilwamangal 


. ESN 
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Our Fortnightly Profile—51 


DMITRI 
SHEPILOV 


ROM the way. Dmitri (pro- 
| E Dmeetree) Trofimo- 
٤ ~ vich Shepilov (pronounced 
0 Shepeeloff) has been acquitting 
H himself, his appointment to head 
l the Russian Foreign Office woulc! 
| ^ appear to be justified, particularly | | 
| ` from his tempo and manner. Ex-Í - 

! cept Washington, most capitals of. 
Bisa the world would appear to size 
۳ him up as an excellent go-getter. 


0 Apart from the much publicised! _ N 
| downgrading of Stalin which has} 4 ds 

its own ‘merit—or is it demerit?— 2u 

Shepilov's regime can boast of two - Mr. Dmitri Shepilov and his daughter ' 
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concrete achievements. viz. recon- in Athens. 

ciliation with Tito and a ‘volun- | 98 0 
tary’ arms-cut. -Shepilov's first X 5 
major act: on becoming Foreign to appear less arbitrary and E کے‎ 


Minister was to take up the immoral by a charitable construe- al. 
thread where he left last year at tion of it. To us born and bred 1 
Cairo, which possibly had made in the Gandhian tradition, any act 
the Czech-Egyptian arms deal pos- that aims in effect at reducing 


Sible; from there he went to Syria human misery, irrespective of i 
'and thence to Greece. source, is welcome. 


While: critics are not wanting to Well exceeding the ھتہ‎ 


read in these trips fishing in mark, Shepilov, weighs. over. 200 | 
"troubled water, the fact cannot be. Ibs. With. a short neck, broad.) 


denied that coupled. with the new forehead; Sandy hair: ‘and deep | E i 
orientation’ in Russia's Foreign sunk eyes, over which weigh heavy c ig 7 کے‎ 
AE policy this trip has:put the West- lids, he gives one: the impression = MM Í : 
1 ا‎ ern Powers on their hind legs. . of ۹ rugged . personality, with s Di 
i E UM Whatever the real objective be- plenty. of vim «and. verve. Hê. aJ 

‘hind Russia’ S new move, it is made . PATR Me; یی‎ among: 5 

















blandness of Bulganin, however, 
his manner might appear brusque 
to some. 7 ۹ 

If the story goes right, 7۷ 
is said to have been on Stalin's 
purge-list, as he had incurred his 
wrath for favouring a purged offi- 
cial. Pravda of which Shepilov 
was Editor-in-Chief wrote strong- 
ly against its own Editor! But 
after the dictator’s death, Shepi- 
lov steadily ascended the party 
ladder and today he occupies the 
unique position of being Party 
Secretary Kruschev’s conscience- 
keeper and trusted lieutenant. He 
accompanied : the Bulganin and 


-Kruschev mission to Belgrade and. 


Peiping. He is believed to be the. 
author of the alleged ‘secret cir- 
cular’ giving directives to the 
Indian Communists on the eve of 
the Bulganin-Kruschev visit to 
India. 

Starting his Party career as a 
theoretician in agricultural and 
economic problems, he became 
Chief. of Party Propaganda, Ins- 
pector of Central Party and finally 
elected Member of the Central 
Committee in 1952. In the same 


Party paper Pravda. In 1954 he 
was elected Chairman of ‘the 
Foreign Affairs Commission of the 
Council of Nationalities; in 1955 
Chairman of. Inter Parliamentary 
Union and Additional Secretary of 
the Communist Central Committee. 
He received the Order of Lenin on 


his 50th birthday last year for his i id 


services to the Party and State. 


present Russian top echelon and 
youngest in- age. He was born 
fifty years: ago in the Don River 
region which has a reputation for 
producing strong and healthy citi- 
zens. To be sure the Russian 
Foreign portfolio is no light-weight 
even for Shepilov. : 


Pretty little is known to the out- 
side world of Shepilov’s personal 
and private life except that he has 
a daughter whom he had taken out 
with him on his recent visit to 
Greece (see picture). Socially he 
is known to be highly successful. 
A great believer in personal, talk, 
he has consistently encouraged 
and practised that art with distinc- 
tion, as the results of his recent 
tours would indicate. 


In the .press conference he 
addressed immediately after his 
return from West-Asia and Greece, 
he exhibited statesmanship—or 


was it salesmanship?—of a high, 


order by emphasising the points 
of agreement between the U.S. 
and his ‘country. 


Although a forceful speaker, he 


is a believer in action and his very | 
-year he became Editor-in-Chief of 


manner is business-like. He talks 
freely and unconventionally with 


^ foreigners and does not shy or par- 


ry unpleasant questions as when he 
was peppered with questions 
on ‘the Stalin downgrade by 
. Students. of Moscow University. 
Instead of raising the big: hand, 
he ‘advised. them to form study 


groups and debate changes in ) 
“party line, By comparison to the 
ears s کی‎ ——— 
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ANSWERS by K. M. Munshi 


Kulapati Sri K. M. Munshi has kindly 

é agreed to answer in these columns ques- 
tions from readers of Bhavan's Journal on 
‘topics falling within the scope of the 


and Parvati, but not born from 


the womb. ' 


There are several accounts 
of their birth in the different 
Puranas. 
also accounts for the elephant- 


head of Ganesh. In one of the . 


accounts, Kartikeya is also said 
to be the son of Ganga, not of 


Parvati. | 
In worshipping a deity we 


must not try to trace his an- 


cestry too logically. Worship. 


is an act of faith, not a hera- 
Idry. 


me. 


that goes by the name of wor- = 





ries in this life; or I should — 


starve and see my poor and = bos, 


old parents starve; and, lastly, ~ 


I should take to some und * pof 


means to earn my. Hots f 


Sri. Jai Narain Lal Srivastava, ^ 
M.A., Kanpur. a دا‎ 
Q: Only three doors are open for mE 
Either I should commit ٣ 
Suicide and be free. from al i 


~ 


sri Brajendralal Sarkar, Calcutta. 


Q: 


You write. in one of your let- 
ters that . Kartikeya and 


Ganesh, the two sons of Shiva, 


are shown in a panel of the 
Ajanta Cave in which the mar- 
riage ‘ceremony of Shiva with 
Parvati is carvéd. How could 
it have been possible? 

There is nothing wrong or ob- 
jectionable in representing 
| the 
marriage scene of Shiva and 
Indian artists some- 


anticipating subsequent events 
in the same panel, though nor- 
mally they employ separalas 
panels for the purpose.. 

I am not sure whether Kar- 
tikeya was in the same panel 
or in the next one. But I have 


- a:clear recollection that Ganesh 


was, in the panel. 
Ganesh and. Kartikeya are 


- ‘called ayonija sons ‘of Shiva 


Ganesh or. Kartikeya in 
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I want to know what I 


should do, or what you would Kanpur. 


Q: Is there any possibility of last- 


ing peace and prosperity (of 

whole society in the same time) 

through the refined and cul 
tured society? 


Lasting peace is not possible 
till greater attention is paid to 
the. spiritual development of 
the individual and he comes to 
realise emotionally the unity 


of living beings. The unhappy 


peace which prevails at pre- 
sent, and is. likely to prevail 
for a long time, is inspired by 


; collective fear, not sense of 


unity. 


Would fear of war disappear A 


from this earth? 


Fear of war will disappear 
when, malice, wrath and fear- 


will disappear from the collec- _ 
tive life of men. This implies.” 


that educated men, who con- 
trol the destinies of mankind, 


should come to feel that. God ~ 


is in All, and All is in God. 
But the way that we go about 
emphasising material wants 


and maintain an unhappy bal- افو‎ 5 
ance of selfish interests is not P 


likely to eliminate this fear. 


: How far: educational | career E 
goes in achieving the golden i 
ends of life? What is. te easi- ens 


est approach? 


An educational. career اور‎ Er 


believes in securing promo- — ر3‎ E 


and "remaining LX : 


tions, seeking elections in the - 
کاو دید‎ 


have done were you placed in 
Similar circumstances? 


A. You are not the only .person 
“who has faced, or is 


facing, 
such a crisis in life. Many of 
us have had our share of such 
trials, too, and without the 
facilities which you have upto 
now of studying upto M.A. se- 
curing a first division and pos- 
sessing good health. Evidently, 


"you have not the good fortune 
. to have the advantages which 


I.had.: (1) I had faith in God— 
faith that in His greatness He 
would lead me to the path that 
He has destined for me; (2) I 
was determined to stand up 
.to the trials -and succeed 
against overwhelming odds or 
die in the attempt; (3) I con- 
stantly fed myself on the in- 


spiration of books which show- , 


ed me how great.men.triumph- 
ed over-heavy odds. .. 

There is very little hope for 
you unless. you read and re- 
read the Gita, acquire faith in 
.God and draw inspiration from 
the lives of great men. There- 
fore, make up your mind to 
listen to Sri Krishna's man- 
date: - ` 
"aded WITH: YD TA 8+ 


| mm 27ھ‎ 80۹6 ٦۱ ۲ 


«Don't. yield to impotence, 
Partha. This does not befit 


you. Discard the ignoble weak- 
Stand up, 
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the 18th century B.C. and not ° 


in 6th century B.C.? 
I don't think that. Lord Bud- 


dha lived in the 18th century 


B.C. There is little doubt now 
that He lived during the 6th 
century B.C. 


Does not the word ‘Arya’. in 


Sanskrit mean a noble person, - 


and not a race and ‘Dravida’ 
means a person living in the 
Southern portion of Bharat? 


In the Vedas an ‘Arya’ does 
mean a noble person. But the 
word is also applied to a- race 


different from the Dasyus. I. 


don’t think ‘Dravida’ in the 
Vedas meant a person living 
in the South of Bharat. I am 
not sure whether even the 
word finds a place in the text. 


If Aryans came from Central 3 


Asia, or Swiss lakes or North 
Pole, how is it their Sanskrit 
language has become co:nple- 
tely extinct in those areas? 


The Vedic Sanskrit is the .In- AR 
derived ' _ 


do-Aryan language 
from the original Aryan speech. 


From Lithuania westwards to - T im 
India there are several poc- i 
language "و‎ 
spoken even today is consi- i 
dered by eminent scholars to. : 
have been derived from E 


kets in which: the 


ancestor of Vedic Sanskrit. 


How is it that the so called ہہ‎ 
Aryan Culture is:more firmly. p 
established: in South thani dno 
. the Noren? : ESTE 


s MS کو‎ 
` 7 e. E tee | y 
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perpetually frustrated for want 


of enough means to maintaih 
oneself is not likely to achieve 
the golden end of life. Unless 
devotion to learning is asso- 
ciated with an effort to main- 
tain an austere life and serve 
high purposes, the golden end 
of life cannot be achieved. 


Do you proclaim the validity 
of ‘Introduction of Indian-My- 
thology’ in art and culture? 


Question is unintelligible. 


Sri S. R. Narayana Ayyar, ‘Devi- 
` nilayam,’ Coonoor, 


The Nilgiris. 
Is there one word in our scrip- 
tures to prove that the Aryans 
came anywhere from outside 
ancient India? 


I.am not a learned man, but I 
have not come across any word 


‘in our scriptures which would 


show that the Aryans came 
In fact, 


in the Vedas, Saptasindhu i.e. 


. from outside India. 


A: 


Q: 


,. the Punjab, is taken to be the 


| Aryans. 
Perhaps the only reference to 


“migration if at all is. the story 


of the great flood referred to 
in the Brahmanas. But recent 


Pottery. have however : lent 


support to the 


the Western ‘Historians just as 


MO SOR و و ری‎ PEE کی‎ 
ا ا‎ INL AA ایک‎ ToU Nu PERRO NUT 
nd S. و۱‎ x e م2 ابو کر‎ 
+ نان‎ M I RE e dide ۴ 


.eternal home of the 


"substantial 
theory that the Aryans immi- 
.grated to India. 


: Have we not blindly ا‎ 


‘we do about the age of Lord 
_ Buddha, who in fact lived in 


| ^ finds of the Painted Grey Ware 
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„ wide calm; (2) the thinking 


mind has developed a super- 
sensory intuitive perception; 
(3) the sense of fight or wrong 
has been stabilised as Truth- 
Consciousness; and (4) the 
peace of the Soul enters unfad- 
ing Joy. and Beauty. To most 
aspirants it is an ideal to which 
they can only travel by strenu- 
ous efforts and slow, uncertain 
stages. > 


Sri R. Ramaswami, 541, Chuk- 


adpalli, Hyderabad. 


What is (1) Advaitha (2) Vis- 
ishtadvaitha (3) 7۶ 


How can these concepts be 
given. in a short reply? Ac- 
cording to Advaita philosophy, 
Brahman, the impersonal Ab- 
solute, js the only ultimate 
Reality; Maya its power, ap- 
pears as the changing Uni- 
verse; the Spirit in man is 
identical with Brahman. 


In Visishtadvaita, there ar& 


three realities: God, Soul and: 


Matter; but the last two are 


inseparable from and absolu-- 


tely dependent upon the first, x 
God is distinct "٣ 


In Dvaita, 


from .the soul, as also from. 


۰ ra s Mh: 
: sj 


matter; one soul is distinct mi 
from another and one form of m] 
| Read 
Sri D. S. Sarma's Hinduism "و‎ 
Through the Ages, Bhavan's i EE 
Book University Series. EY 


matter from another. 
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By what you call the ‘so-call- 
ed Aryan Culture; you mean 
the Indian Culture. The In- 
dian Culture as we know it 
has been evolved from the an- 
cient Aryan Culture by a long 


process of mutual adjustment ~ 


with other cultures. For cen- 
turies, the North was overrun 
by ‘foreigners and its culture 
had to make more substantial 
adjustments with alien cul- 
tures; that is why there ap- 
pears to be some difference be- 
tween the North and South. 
Basically, however, the cul- 
ture of India is one, a synthe- 
sis of diverse cultural patterns; 
its shades vary according to lo- 
cal conditions and historical 
exigencies through which the 
region 5 passed.“ ` 


Sri B. Bhima Rao, Bellary 2. 


A: 


Q: What is Nirvana? | 
A: It is . neither easy to de- 


fine. the word ‘Nirvana’ nor to 
understand it.‘ ‘Nirvana’ was 


originally conceived as a state 


of ‘desirelessness. This was 


“a negative concept. In its posi- 
. tive aspect, I see little differ- 


ence between Nirvana and 


` Moksha, Kaivalya, Samsiddhi 


and Matsansthan, as conceived 


"by the Yoga-sutra and the : 
^" Bhagavad-Gita. It is a state. 


stincts of. desire, wrath. and 


fear are transmuted into a. . 
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The: “statuette supporting the í 
sath step related to King. Bhoja | 


Land his minister. Nitivakya:: how X. 


“King. Vileramaditua ir in one of his | 
“exiles WON ‘the hand of à mer-- 
“chants . daughter. = On: hearing — 
tte ‘King Bhoja. conceded. ‘that he 
' was not as ingenious as کت‎ E 
Vikrama and returned home: 


The statuette began: 


During orte of his self-imposed 3. 
half-yearly exiles King Vikrama % 
entrusted the rule of his kingdom i 


to Bhatti, his minister and went out ^ 


On the-way; =i 
he went to the temple: of, Kal. 
mata, his favourite deity and go- 4 
ing round Her thrice, .prostrated mi 
before Her and prayed:. “Kalimata, | 1 
X um A 
5ت‎ io 


EO 


2 
4% 
V 
ha 


into the forest alone. 


please look after my " kingdom 
during my. absence." i 


Kali appeared before him: and 


said “Vikrama, all will be well with ©) 
your kingdom ‘but I’ fear for your m 


as you. have just started the Sade 
sali and soon you will meet. snami i 


Bhagawan. You ~ will. -have 


spend the coming scven-andcschll- o - 


years under his regime. I dont 


. know how you are going to bue 


out ‘of this trial, but. I advisé E 


‘Simhasana Dwatrimsika—25 


IF 


7 ٘ Zi L2 i ۱ ۸ N ل5‎ 
۷ m. AN VAI MA FIN 


وی 


TD OE the seventh day King 
ہین‎ “/ Bhoja and his minister Niti- 

~“vakya awoke with the sun 
and having completed their morn- 
ing ablutions they performed the 
thirty-two dharmas and took their 
meal. 


Followed by courtiers they pro- 


ceeded to. the throne-room where 


they propitiated the divine throne, 
finally prostrating themselves be- 
fore it. After showing all respects, 
` King Bhoja started to ascend the 
-steps thinking that the worst was 
` over. 

But immediately he set his foot 
on the seventh step, the statuette 
‘supporting it burst into. uproarious 
laughter exclaiming “Ho, ho! King 
- Bhoja, you thought you were emi- 
. nently -qualified to ascend this 
‘throne by using incense before it! 
Not so, as you will realize when 
you hear how King Vikramaditya 
who ruled from this throne acquit- 
ted: himself when he was in. the 
' clutches of Shani Bhagawan for 
. seven-and-a-half years!” 


"King Bhoja on hearing this stop- 


4 ped and: requested the. statuette: 


` “Would you be good enough to tell 


me how King EER E tackl- 


En Lord Shani?" 
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lovely girls. Once : 
while. King Vikramaditya was a 


“If you go to - Š 


absence of seven-and-a-half-years, 
I entrust my country to your 
care." 


Returning to Ujjain, King Vik- 


rama narrated the incident of his: 


meeting with ‘Shani: Bhagawan to: 


. Bhatti and having instructed him ~ 


fully as to the manner in which 
affairs of state had to be conduct- 


. ed under the rule of Shani Bhaga- 
‘wan, he departed to the forest ac- _ 
inseparable - 


companied by the 
ghoul. 


After travelling rerun the 
day he reached the slopes of a 
mountain at sunset, where wild 
animals abounded. He selected a 
huge banyan tree under whose 


roof he took shelter for the night _ a 


after partaking of the food brought 
him by the ghoul. 7۶ 
| * x x E 


Indra, in heaven, had two atten-  . 


dants, Ratnamala' and Suktimala. 
They were ` 


guest of Indra, Ratnamala hap- 
pened to meet Vikrama and she 


was so taken in by his regal bearing "٢ 
and appearance that she’ imme- ^ 
diatély fell in love with him. . 
King Vikrama's departure —— 
she disclosed to Indra her love for ~ 
Vikrama and her desire to join 


After 


him. But Indra had asked her to 
wait and, said: 
Ujjain: now, he will never_care for 


you, for there are far prettier girls : de 
in his: harem; a time will come | 


caida he will take to you and Ti. 


will SH you then. n 


ion 
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to prostrate yourself before him 
and supplicate that he should not 
put you to difficulties all of.a sud- 
den but to spread them’ out. He 
will be pleased with you.” 


“Yes, :mother, I will follow your 
advice" replied King  Vikrama. 
Kalimata disappeared . and King 


Vikrama went on his way: to the 


forest. 


"Not long after, Shani Bhagawan 
appeared before him limping, for 
one of his legs is shorter than the 
other. On recognising him, King 
Vikrama fell prostrate before him 
and said “I am twice blessed by 
your honour's visit. If there -is 
anything I can do for your honour, 
I shall do it with the greatest of 
pleasure." 


Shani Bhagawan was immensely 
pleased with the behaviour of his 
quarry and said sternly: “I have 
come to direct your life for the} 
coming seven-and-a-half years.” 


King ` Vikrama bowed submis- 
sively and replied “As your: honour 
wishes. Please have pity on me 


‘by not subjecting me to trials all 


at once, but to space them out over 


3 the coming years.” 


“Agr ced,” replied Shani Bhaga- 
wan and continued; “Now you are 
to go to Mathura and become the 
Servant of its King Mathurendra 


B for seven-and-a-half years.” 


Ag your honour wishes”, re- 
plied King Vikrama and handing 


«over his insignia of royalty to 
Shani Bhagawan as an ‘earnest 
Y i. ‘gesture, he continued DUE. In: : 
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"You don’t mean to say that she | 
is an apsaras, for she is anything X 


but beautiful!” said Vikrama., ٦ : E 


Then the ghoul explained how. 
she could be beautiful at night and ` 
ugly by day. She had reached them 
by then. - 


King Vikrama addressed the $$ 
woman who stood before him in 
supplication: “Who may you be ~~ 
madam, and what can I do for 
you?" 

“Sir, I am Devendra's attendant 
When you were his guest in hea ~ 
ven, I happened to see you and I _ 
fell in love with your good sélf. 
At my request, Devendra has or- m 
dered me to serve you for seven- © 
and-a-half years from today." 


"But I don't think I recognise 
you!" replied King Vikrama. 


Thereupon Ratnamala assumed: b T 
her true appearance whereon King 3j 
Vikrama felt greatly pleased. He R^ 
accepted her to live with him on pi m 


the conditions imposed by Indra. 
During the day-time she took ^ : 2 





servant in her ugly form and at | a 





night, she assumed her real form? 
and slept with King 8 m 





p ME 


The next day King Vikrama arm | 
ed himself to the teeth: as a waz: d 
rior and with the help of the ghou 3 
wore all the Paraphernalia SUCH o 








warrior.: Ratnamala in the sha pe 


'his queen while the ghoul stóod 
guard over them. ~. : i 


“of ah ugly hc thar constituted ds. 
“maid-servant. rg 00 ۵ 


64 


Devendra remembered his pro- 


mise to Ratnamala on the day 
Shani Bhagawan caught Vikrama 
and learning by his divine powers 
that King Vikrama would be lonely 
and away from his country, he 
called Ratnamala to him and said 
"I have good news for you. King 
Vikramaditya will be away from 
his country for seven-and-a-half 
years from today and being under 
the influence of sade-sati he will 
be in need of feminine help. You 
therefore go straight away .to' join 
him as he shelters under the ban- 
yan tree. You may live with him 
for these seven-and-a-half years 
and return here when he returns 
to Ujjain. Listen, I am giving you 
this boon: “You will assume an 
ugly and distasteful appearance 
during day-time and at night you 


- can assume your comely features 


with which you can live with 
Vikrama.” 


Bidding adieu to Indra, Ratna- 


„mala flew to where King Vikrama 
was resting. On nearing him, she 
“assumed her ugly appearance and 


approached him. 


King Vikrama noticed How from 
afar and asked the ghoul: “How: 
is it in this lonely forest infested 


_by. wild beasts I see a woman com- 
- ing towards me! 


I ami inclined to 
wonder whether she is à gomoress 


: or a goddess!” 


The all-knowing ا‎ ‘replied: 8 ‘bow, javeline etc. customary for. A 


SE ‘she’ is: from Indraloka. Indra 


T has sent her to' you eae of oe 
love for yon: y 
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The strange visitors-too stopped 
before them and said, “Hear King 


Vikramaditya! After you went, we 


thought who could that generous 
soul be except King Vikrama to 


throw his own flesh, and imme- - 
-diately we regained consciousness 


of our previous birth. We . were 
both kings in our last birth, but 
Sage Narada cursed us to assume 
these forms. When we prayed for 
redemption from the curse, he said 


“On the day you meet King. Vik- _ 


ramaditya your salvation will com- 
mence. Serve him for seven-and- 
a-half years, and after that, the 
curse will be removed. So have we 
come to’serve you. You must ac- 
cept us.” 


Kindhearted man that he was, 
King Vikrama replied: “We shall 
be reaching Mathura next week 
and we shall stay in the choultry: 
to the north of the city. You may 


therefore await us there’ They 
bowed and disappered. 
King Vikrama and his - party 


reached Mathura on-the eighth day 


and they were received at the 
choultry by the snake and frog in 
human forms—they called them- 
selves Ananta and  Jalandhara. 
With their help, King Vikrama 
settled his belongings comfortably 
and donning his accoutrements 


started off towards the palace to ~ 


serve with the King. 
Warrior Vikrama sought an au- 


dience with the King which was ~~ 


immediately granted. King Mathu- 


rendra was favourably. impressed + 
by the imposing appearance of the: 
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Together they journeyed for the 
and at night-fall reached a 


a lake. They slept in that mutt 
during the night and early-in the 
morning King | Vikrama went 
down to the lake to wash himself. 


- As he stood near the water brush- 


ing his teeth, 
interesting 


.he overheard an 
conversation under 


water between a frog and a snake. 


which had started to devour 
latter. 


As we have already pointed out, 
King Vikrama knew the languages 
of all creatures, animate and inani- 


the 


' mate. 


Cried the frog: “If King Vikra- 
maditya who is Lord of this region 
comes to know of your high-hand- 
edness, he will certainly punish 
you.” 


Replied the snake: “I don’t want 
to kill you for the sake of killing; 
but my hunger is such that unless 
I have something to eat immedia- 
tely, I cannot survive." 


King Vikrama who heard this 
knife 
and cutting a large slice of flesh 
threw: it to the 
snake which jumped at it, leaving 
the frog which ran for its life. 


King Vikrama returned to his 


camp after bathing and ‘performing 


his usual ablutions. Breakfast over, 


"the party resumed its journey. ۰." 
After a short distance, Vikrama 


, day 
dilapidated mutt on whose side was 


*. 


' conversation drew out his 


- from his thigh, 


‘saw, the snake and the frog hurry- 


.;4ng towards them. : Showing sur- 


prise he stopped. کر ا‎ 
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the house for him. She on her 
part sent Ananta and Jalandara 
on errands to buy things needed 
for the household. After the day’s 
work was over, the warrior would 
return home and partake of ex- 
cellent food. prepared by  Ratna- 
mala together with Ananta and 
Jalandara and keep chatting till 
Jate at night when the latters re- 
turned. Vikrama, and Ratnamala 
in her Apsara form, slept together 
in an apartment and the house 
was , closely guarded by Ananta 
who kept his jaws open for any 
intruder to slip in and Jalandara 
protected it from.atop where he 
Spread himself over the house as. 
an impregnable umbrella. 


In Mathurendra’s service were 
two other aides by name Karko- 
taka and Kotika who became jeal- 
ous of the differential treatment 
meted out to Vikrama. They de- 
cided to harm him. In the first 
instance they ingratiated them- 
selves into the good books of the - 
new warrior and became such fast 
friends that they started visiting 























his hospitality and even staying 
late with him. While they paid 
frequent visits on Vikrama at his 










Ratnamala in her real form and _ 
this excited them greatly. They 








Next morning they approached 
“Your 
Majesty, the new aide hasa ‘woman, * | MI We 
living in his house-whose likeness | BENE uc 
cannot be seen in this -world.. It ~ | 











. Vikrama at his home, partaking of 


- home, they caught a glimpse of 


Struck upon a plan. 


: the King and represented: 


Warrior and so asked him: “What 
can I do for you?” 


| Replied the warrior: “I hail from 
the north and am a Warrior by pro- 
fession, as you can see. I have seen 
"many a war and have won praise 
from Kings like Vikramaditya— 
here is his testimonial.” He pro- 
duced one. 


Said King Mathurendra: “I can 
well see that." 


~ I have come here to seek ser- 


‘vice under your Majesty. I can be 
your aide. and protect your person 
well." 


"Agreed; but what do you expect 
to be raid?" - . 


“A thousand golds a day,” replied 
the warrior. 


„The king turned askance at his 
minister who was as shrewd as 
. Bhatti. : 


The minister too was greatly im- 
pressed by the warriors appear- 
ance and bearing and so gave his 


į consent to the terms and-then and 


there the warrior was appointed 
as the chief aide to the King of 
Mathura. Every morning and 
evening, his work was to attend 
the King's durbar and keep guard 
on the King’s “person and at the 


day's:end to collect.his fee from the 


treasury before returning.to his 


lodgings which the king had ar- 


ranged for him. 


ı The fake-warrior moved into his 
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